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PKEFACE. 


Thb  object  of  this  work  is  entirely  practical  As  Forest  administration 
in  India  advanced,  the  want  of  handbooks  was  felt,  to  enable  forest 
officers  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  forests, 
and  of  the  climbers,  epiphytes,  and  other  plants  which  impede  and  injure 
the  growth  of  trees.  This  want  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  three  works. 
First y  The  Flora  Sylvatica  of  Madras,  by  Lt-Col.  R  H.  Beddome,  head  of 
the  Forest  Department  in  that  Presidency,  commenced  in  1868  and  com- 
pleted in  1873.  It  contains  325  plates  of  trees,  with  full  descriptions,  and  a 
Manual  giving  a  systematic  account  of  76  Natural  Orders,  comprising  all 
trees  and  the  more  important  shrubs  of  South  India  and  Ceylon ;  27  ad- 
ditional plates,  with  tiie  analysis  of  146  genera  not  figured  in  the  work, 
are  appended.  Second^  The  Forest. Flora  df  British  Burma,  by  Sulpiz 
Kurz,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  at  Calcutta,  now  under  preparation. 
Thirds  The  present  work.  When  these  three  books  are  complete,  they 
will  comprise  descriptions  of  most  trees,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  needful 
to  foresters,  in  British  India.  Thus  the  trees  of  the  Bombay  forests  will 
be  found  either  in  Colonel  Beddome's  or  in  this  work  ;  and  the  more  im- 
portant trees  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  Eastern  Bengal  will  probably 
occur,  some  in  this  book,  others  in  the  Burma  Flora.  Eventually  a 
Forest  Flora  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  another  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
with  local  habitats  and  vernacular  names,  may  become  necessaiy ;  but  at 
present  the  requirements  of  foresters  in  the  different  provinces  of  India 
idll  be  sufficiently  met  by  the  publication  of  these  three  works. 

The  geographical  limits  of  this  Flora  are  necessarUy  artificial  The 
object  was  to  give  an  account  of  the  arborescent  vegetation  in  the  forest 
tracts  of  the  Panjab,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  of  those  forests  in  the 
Central  Provinces  which  are  situated  on  the  Maikal  and  Satpura  range  of 
mountains.  The  northern  limit  may  be  defined  as  the  arid  treeless  zone 
of  the  inner  Himalaya ;  while  to  the  south  the  territory  is  bounded  by  the 
open  forestless  plain  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  Maikal  and  Satpura 
range  from  Bilaspur  to  Berar.     The  western  limit  is  the  Pa^jab  frontier, 
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along  the  foot  of  the  Suliman  range ;  and  eastward  the  territory  is  bounded 
by  a  broken  line,  which  follows  the  Nepal  frontier,  first  along  the  Sarda 
or  Kali  river,  and  afterwards  parallel  with  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  until 
it  touches  the  great  Gandak  river.  From  that  pointy  a  straight  line 
drawn  in  a  south-south-westerly  direction  through  Benares  to  Amerkantak 
and  Bilaspur,  may  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  boundary.  Between  the 
British  territory  of  the  Panjab  and  the  North-West  Provinces  in  the  north, 
and  the  Central  Provinces  in  the  south,  intervene  the  large  and  important 
native  States  of  Bajputana,  Malwa,  and  Bandelkhand;  and  as  the  arbores- 
cent vegetation  of  these  States  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
British  territory,  they  have  been  included,  as  far  as  possible*  For  these 
districts  my  materials  were  scanty.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
results  of  Dr  George  Song's  botanical  exploration  of  this  country  may 
soon  be  published,  and  thus  supply  the  deficiencies  of  this  work  in  that 
respect.  Most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Sindh,  and  of  the  forest  tracts  of 
Guzerat,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mhye  river,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Man- 
devi  forests  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tapti,  are  noticed. 

The  northernmost  point  is  the  head  of  the  Eaghan  valley,  drained  by  a 
tributary  of  the  Jhelam,  in  lat  35°;  and  the  forest  tracts  furthest  west  are 
the  Belas,  along  the  Indus  in  Sindh,  in  long.  68^ 

It  would  be  too  large  a  subject  were  I  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
climatic  conditions  which  influence  the  forest  vegetation  of  this  large 
territory.  It  must  suffice  to  state  that  the  following  great  climatic  zones 
are  included :  Firsts  The  entire  arid  region  of  India,  with  a  scanty  and 
uncertain  rainfall,  and  an  atmosphere  dry  nearly  throughout  the  year 
(South  Panjab,  Sindh,  the  States  of  Bhawalpur,  Kairpur,  Bikanir, 
Jessidmir,  and  the  greater  part  of  Marwur).  Second^  The  entire  northern 
dry  zone,  surrounding  the  arid  region  on  the  north  and  east,  forming  a 
belt  from  100  to  200  miles  wide,  with  a  normal  annual  rainfall  between 
15  and  30  inches,  which  includes  the  plains  of  north  and  north-east  Pan- 
jab, outside  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  Delhi,  Ajmir,  Gwalior  ]  and  of  the 
Bajputana  States,  Bhurtpur,  Jeypur,  and  Meywar.  Third,  The  western 
end  of  the  north-eastern  moist  zone,  with  a  heavy  monsoon  and  an  annual 
rainfall  exceeding  60  inches,  which  comprises  the  Burma  coast,  Bengal, 
the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  and  the  outer  ranges.  That  portion  of  this 
moist  zone  which  extends  into  the  territory  of  this  Flora  is  a  narrow 
belt,  probably  nowhere  more  than  30  miles  wide,  narrowing  gradually 
towards  the  north-west,  and  terminating  at  the  Kavi  It  includes  part  of 
the  Gorakhpur  and  the  northern  Oudh  forests,  the  Siwalik  tract,  the 
Doons,  and  the  outer  ranges  of  the  north-west  Himalaya.  Fourth,  A 
portion  of  the  large  intermediate  region,  which  comprises  the  whole  of 
Central  and  a  large  portion  of  the  plains  of  North  India,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  Himalaya,  which  is  situated  between  the  outer  narrow  moist 
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belt  and  the  inner  arid  legion  of  Tibet  Entirely  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  Flora  are  the  southern  dry  region,  including  eastern  Mysore 
and  part  of  the  Dekkan,  and  the  moist  zone  of  Western  India,  comprising 
the  Western  Ghats  from  the  Khandeish  Dangs  to  Travancore,  the  country 
below  the  Ghats,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  country  above  the  Ghats. 

A  glance  at  this  handbook  will  show  that  in  many  instances  Indian 
trees  or  shrubs  have  been  maintained  distinct  which  had  been  referred  to 
European  species  by  Dr  Stewart  and  other  botanists.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  a  considerable  number  of  Himalayan  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  identified  with  species  indigenous  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
region.  This  identification  has  in  every  case  been  based  upon  critical 
research.  The  following  are  well-known  European  species  included  in 
this  Himalayan  Flora:  Berberis  tmlgarie,  Myricaria  germaniea,  Rhus 
CoiinvSy  Prunu8  prastraia,  P.  PaduSy  Ruibvs  fruticosus^  Rosa  mosckata^ 
Pyrus  Ariay  Oratcegiuf  Oxyacanthaj  (7.  Pyracantha,  Ribes  Orossularia^  R. 
nigrum,  Hedera  Helix,  Lonicera  aJpigena,  Sawbucua  Ehulus,  Hippophm 
rhamnoides,  JSlcBagnushortensis,  Vtscum  album,  Cdtis  austrdlis,  Platanus 
orientcUis,  Bttxus  aempervirena,  8alixalba,8.  hastata,  8.  daphnaides,  8.  vim- 
inalia,  Populus  alba,  Quereua  Hex,  Corylua  Columa,  Ephedra  vulgaris, 
Juniperus  communis,  Pinus  excelsa,  and  Taxus  baccata.  The  forester 
who  is  transferred  from  Europe  to  the  north-west  Himalaya  thus  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  trees  belonging  to  the  same  families  and  genera 
as  those  which  compose  the  forests  of  Europe,  and  also  in  many  instances 
recognises  the  very  species  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  his  native 
country. 

In  the  forests  of  the  plains  and  lower  hills,  three  remarkable  features 
attract  attention.  First,  The  large  number  of  trees  of  South  India  and 
Burma  which  occur  in  the  moist  forests  of  the  sub-Himalayan  tract. 
Some  of  these  extend  no  farther  than  the  Sarda,  and  within  our  limits 
are  only  found  in  the  (jorakhpur  and  Oudh  forests ;  for  example,  DU- 
lenia  aurea,  Polyalthia  suberosa,  Amoora  Rohituka,  Heynea  trijvga. 
Others,  such  as  DUlema  pentagyna,  MUiusa  velutina,  8ckleichera  trijuga, 
have  the  same  north-western  limit,  but  are  likewise  found  in  the  forests 
of  the  Satpura  range.  Others,  again,  extend  along  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya to  the  Indus  {Bombax  malabaricum,  Odina  Wodier,  Cassia  Fistula, 
Albizzia  odorcUissima  and  stipulata.  Acacia  Catechu,  Tenninalia  beUerica, 
and  Eugenia  Jambolana),  Kattan-brakes  {Calamus  Rotang)  extend  only 
to  the  Dehra  Doon  j  the  last  patches  of  8al  are  found  on  the  Siwaliks 
between  the  Sutlej  and  Bias,  and  in  the  Kangra  valley  north  of  the  latter 
river;  and  the  most  western  Bamboo  forest  (DendrocaJamus  strictus)  is  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jhelam  river.  The  second  prominent  feature  is,  that 
a  number  of  trees  attain  their  northernmost  point  in  Central  India,  and 
are  not  found  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract — as,  for  example,  Ailanthiis  ex- 
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eetsa,  Soymidafebrijuga,  OhloroacyUm  SwieUnia^  Pteroearpus  Marsupium^ 
Hardwiekia  binaia,  Cordia  Madeodii^  Spaihodea  sryloearpa,  and  Tectona 
ffrandis.  The  third  remarkable  feature  of  the  arboreooB  vegetation  of 
North-West  India  is  the  large  number  of  African  and  Arabian  species, 
many  of  which  find  their  eastern  limit  within  the  territory  of  this  Flora. 
Cappar%8  aphyUa  extends  &om  Timbuktu  on  the  Niger  to  Bandelkhand, 
Tamarix  articuiata  from  Central  Africa  to  the  Jumna,  Salvadora  oleoides 
from  Aden  to  Agra,  Cordia  Rothii  from  Abyssinia  to  Rigputana,  and 
(Mligonuin  polygonoides  from  Algeria  to  Meywar.  Other  western  trees, 
which  do  not,  however,  extend  to  Africa,  are  Acacia  rupestris  (unless,  as 
seems  probable,  it  should  be  referred  to  A.  Senegal,  in  which  case  it  would 
rival  Capparis  aphyUa  in  the  extent  of  its  range),  Acacia  modeeta,  Pro- 
eopis  epicigeray  and  Dioepyrua  Lotus. 

The  number  of  indigenous  shrubs  and  trees  described  is  about  700,  and 
about  80  introduced  and  cultivated  plants  have  been  added.  Of  these, 
many,  such  as  Michdia  ChampacOj  Mangifera  indica^  Saraca  indica,  are 
natives  of  other  parts  of  India,  Burma,  or  Ceylon ;  a  few  are  natives  of 
Western  Asia — Prxmue  Amygdalus,  Ficus  Cariea,  Scdix  habylonica,  8. 
Caprea,  Populua  nigra^  and  Cupreeeue  eempervirens.  Africa  has  furnished 
Adansonia  digitata,  Indigofera  tinctoria,  Sesbania  cegyptiaca,  Coffea  ara-- 
'bica,  Euphorbia  Tinicalli,  and  (probably)  Tamarindus  indica.  The  num- 
ber of  American  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  into  Northern  India  ia 
remarkable :  Anona  squamosa,  Bixa  Orellana,  Parkiusonia  aculeata, 
Pithecohbium  dxdce,  Acacia  Famesiana,  Psidium  Ouava,  Carica  Papaya^ 
OpuTitia  DUlenii,  and  Plumeria  acutifolia,  are  old  introductions ;  while 
Swietenia  Mahagoni  and  the  Cindionas  are  of  recent  date^  as  also  Euca- 
lyptus, Albizeiaj  and  Acacia,  from  Australia. 

The  selection  of  the  indigenous  and  cultivated  species  to  be  included 
was  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  and  the  guiding  principles  were 
different  from  those  adopted  in  the  other  Forest  Floraa  The  scanty 
vegetation  on  the  extensive  wastes  and  dry  hills  of  the  arid  region 
often  consists  of  low  shrubs,  which,  in  the  moister  regions  of  the 
Peninsula,  Burma,  and  Bengal,  would  not  be  noticed  by  the  forester  ; 
while  in  North-West  India  they  are  of  great  importance  for  the  wellbein^ 
of  the  population,  and  are  therefore  included.  On  the  other  hand,  Inany 
shrubs  of  the  Himalaya  have  been  omitted.  The  numerous  species  of 
Clematis  were  excluded,  because  their  admission  would  have  necessitated 
the  addition  of  the  Order  Banunculacea!,  mainly  composed  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  no  particular  interest  to  the  forester.  Spirceas  are  also  omitted, 
though  they  are  showy  and  conspicuous,  and  several  are  considerable 
shrubs.  It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  if  the  large  gregarious 
grasses  Saccharum,  Andrqpogon,  Imperata,  and  others,  which  cover 
extensive  areas  in  the  Himalayan  Tend,  and  on  the  Sailaba  land  along 
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the  main  riyezs,  and  the  laige  herbaceous  plants  of  CampoeitcB,  Acan- 
tJuzcecdf  LabiatcB,  and  other  Orders,  could  have  been  included,  which 
come  up  on  clearings  in  the  forests  (Schlagpflanzen),  or  form  dense  under- 
wood in  moist  forests.    This,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  \ 
publication. 

Again,  the  great  similarity  between  the  forest  vegetation  of  the  north- 
west Himalaya  and  of  Europe  suggested  a  brief  notice  of  the  more 
important  European  forest-trees.  The  fact  is  now  becoming  recog- 
nised that  a  knowledge  of  forests  and  forest  management  in  Europe  is 
useful  to  foresters  in  India.  A  considerable  number  of  the  younger 
forest  officers  have  received  their  professional  education  in  the  public  and 
private  forests  of  France,  Grermany,  and  Britain ;  others  have  devoted 
their  furlough  to  the  study  of  forest  management  in  those  countries :  and 
the  connection  between  European  and  Indian  foresters  thus  established 
will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  development  of  forestry  in  India. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  desirable  that  Indian  foresters  should 
have  a  brief  account  of  European  trees  side  by  side  with  their  congeners 
and  allies  of  the  Himalaya.  Special  reference  has  in  this  respect  been 
made  to  the  arborescent  vegetation  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  which  is 
visited  by  many  Indian  officers  on  their  way  to  and  from  England. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  include  the  more  important  trees  and  shrubs 
cultivated  in  North-West  India,  and  to  allude  to  those  which,  though 
not  yet  introduced  or  extensively  cultivated,  merit  special  attention,  and 
which  may  perhaps  be  introduced  with  advantage.  With  the  view  of 
making  the  book  more  useful  to  persons  engaged  in  Indian  arboriculture, 
reference  has  been  made  to  useful  trees  of  other  countries  allied  to  those 
described  in  these  pages. 

These  remarks  will  explain  that  this  book  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
local  Flora,  similar  to  the  Colonial  Floras  which  are  emanating  horn  Xew; 
for  on  the  one  hand  it  includes  only  the  more  important  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  on  the  other  its  scope  has  for  practical  purposes  been  extended  far 
beyond  its  territorial  limits.  It  has  been  written,  not  for  botanists,  but 
for  practical  men,  especially  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  public 
forests  in  the  different  provinces  of  India.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that 
this  object  might  have  been  attained  by  a  smaller  volume,  giving  only  a 
popular  description  of  the  larger  trees,  and  imencumbered  with  remarks 
regarding  the  identification  of  species  and  the  priority  of  systematic  names. 
Such  objections  will  be  supported  by  those  who  hold  that  the  sole  legiti- 
mate duty  of  forestry  in  India  is  to  provide  fuel  and  timber,  and  that  the 
forester  has  no  concern  with  bark,  lac,  gums,  resins,  caoutchouc,  wax,  oil, 
dyes,  fruits,  and  other  marketable  products  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Such 
views  will  continue  to  be  maintained  until  it  comes  to  be  acknowledged 
that  the  principal  aim  and  object  of  forest  management  in  India  is  the 
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formation  of  public  estates,  to  be  managed  so  as  to  secure  laige  benefits 
to  the  country  of  an  indirect  nature,  as  well  as  a  continuous  and  increasing 
yield  of  all  descriptions  of  forest  produce  necessary  to  supply  the  require- 
ments  of  the  people  and  their  export  trade.  Foresters  in  India  will  gradu- 
ally understand  that  they  are  expected  to  make  the  utmost  of  the  estates 
intrusted  to  their  charge  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation,  while 
steadily  improving  the  capital  value  and  productiveness  of  their  estates  ; 
and  this  will  lead  them  eagerly  to  seek  information  regarding  the  various 
trees  and  shrubs  which  may  be  turned  to  account  It  is  not  possible  to 
predict  in  what  respect  any  particular  plants  may  not  eventually  be  found 
useful,  either  by  their  produce,  or  because  they  farther  the  growth  of  the 
more  useful  kinds  by  their  shade  and  shelter,  or  in  other  ways.  The  only 
safe  plan,  therefore,  is  at  the  outset  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  forest  vegetation,  instead  of  confining  our  attention  to  those  trees 
which  we  are  accustomed,  often  erroneously,  to  regard  as  most  important. 
Again,  such  study,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  conducted  upon  true  scientific 
principles.  Unless  the  identification  of  species  and  their  systematic  namee 
are  established,  so  as  to  command  the  assent  of  botanists,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  as  to  what  plant  is  meant,  and  the'  result  of  studies  in  the  field 
will  be  confusion  and  waste  of  time.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
fault  of  this  book  is  not  that  it  is  too  scientific,  but  that  it  is  not  scien- 
tific enough.  When  the  material  here  collected  has  been  sifted  by  the 
criticisms  of  botanists  in  Europe,  and  tested  by  the  studies  in  the  field  of 
Indian  foresters  and  botanists,  it  may  then  be  useful  to  prepare  popular 
books  of  a  smaller  size  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  or 
the  inclination  to  study  this  handbook. 

The  botanical  terms  employed  are  explained  in  a  small  volume  on  Indian 
botany  by  Professor  Oliver,*  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  use 
this  work  without  having  had  the  advantage  of  previous  botanical  instruc- 
tion. A  list  of  terms  not  explained  in  that  book  is  appended.  Bentham's 
Outlines  of  Botany,  reprinted  in  the  commencement  of  Beddome's  Manual, 
will  also  be  found  a  most  useful  guide  in  this  respect 

To  the  end  of  EubiacesB  the  systematic  arrangement  followed  is  that  of 
Hooker's  and  Bentham's  Genera  Plantarum,  and  that  standard  work  has 
been  quoted  under  each  Natural  Order,  in  addition  to  Eoyle's  and  Wight's 
Illustrations.  The  remaining  Orders  have  been  arranged  mainly  in 
accordance  with  Bentham's  Flora  Australiensis.  Standard  works  on 
Indian  botany  have  invariably  been  quoted  under  each  species,  including 
Hooker's  Flora  of  British  India  up  to  p.  306  of  the  first  volume. 
Boissier's  Flora  Orientalis  has  also,  as  a  rule,  been  referred  to,  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  second  volume.    Under  species  common  to  North  India  and 

*  First  Book  of  Indian  Botany.    B}-  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.     London,  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1869. 
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Europe,  some  standard  European  work  has  always  been  quoted — viz., 
Hooker's  Students'  Flora  for  British  Plants,  Keichenbach's  Icones  Flor© 
Germanicae — wherever  it  seemed  desirable  to  quote  a  good  illustration, 
and  when  necessary  for  special  reasons  —  Mathieu's  admirable  Elore 
Eorestiere  de  la  France,  and  Willkomm's  Forstliche  Flora  von  Deutschland 
und  OBlsterreich,  as  far  as  that  work  had  appeared.  Eeichenbach's  Icones 
were  selected,  because  vols.  xi.  and  zii.,  which  contain  most  arborescent 
genera  of  Central  Europe,  are  sold  separately  at  a  moderate  price.  Other 
botanical  works  have  been  quoted  where  it  appeared  necessary  for  purposes 
of  identification,  but  as  spaiingly  as  possible.  A  few  Synonyms  have 
been  added,  but  only  those  used  in  standard  books  on  Indian  botany. 
Exceptions  have  occasionally  been  made  in  favour  of  names  occurring  in 
Wallich's  catalogue,  De  Candolle's  Prodronlus,  and  a  few  other  works. 

The  spelling  of  botanical  names  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera 
Plantarum  has  been  adhered  to,  and  in  the  subsequent  Orders  the  practice 
of  the  leading  botanists  has  been  followed.  Hence,  among  others,  the 
old  spelling  of  Pyrua,  Oinchonay  Flumeria,  and  Briedelia,  has  been  main- 
tained, though  if  the  names  were  to  be  altered  in  accordance  with  their 
derivation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  Pirua^  Cliinchonay  Plumiera 
and  Bridelia  ;  but  these  are  not  the  names  under  which  the  genera  were 
originally  described,  and  by  which,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  been 
known  ever  since. 

After  the  systematic,  English,  and  other  European  names  of  the  tree, 
the  Sanskrit  name  has  been  given  wherever  it  seemed  probable  that  it 
referred  to  the  species  described.  In  a  few  instances,  Arabic  and  Persian 
names  have  also  been  added.  The  vernacular  names  which  follow  are,  as  a 
rule,  arranged  according  to  the  provinces  or  districts  in  which  they  are  used, 
but  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  indicate  the  language  to  which 
they  belong.  In  spite  of  all  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  this  portion  of  the 
book  may  be  found  one  of  its  weakest  points.  Tet  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  vernacular  names  of  the  different  Indian  languages,  and  their 
derivation  from  the  Sanskrit  or  other  root,  will  be  foimd  a  most  interesting 
and  important  study.  Forestry  in  India  is  as  yet  too  much  like  an  exotic 
plant  I  have  no  greater  wish  in  connection  with  it  than  to  see  it 
naturalised;  and  one  of  the  first  steps  in  that  direction  must  be  the 
establishment  of  fixed  names  and  technical  terms  in  the  vernacular. 
The  forester  should  not  despise  vernacular  names,  for  in  many  instances 
they  have  a  fixity  which  systematic  names  do  not  yet  possess.  We  all 
know  the  evergreen  Khimi,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  but 
botanists  are  not  yet  agreed  whether  the  tree  shall  be  called  Mirrmsqps 
indica,  hexandra^  or  Kauki,  KameUiy  or  Kamila^  is  a  well-known  small 
tree;  its  systematic  name  among  Indian  botanists,  however,  which  for 
more  than  half  a  century  was  Rottlera  iincioria,  has  now  and  properly 
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been  changed  into  MaUotua  philippinenns.  Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  tree  designated  by  the  name  of  Kdo,  Kdu,  although  some  botanists 
call  it  Olea  europcBa^  others  Olea  euspidatay  and  others  Olea  fermginea. 
Kaddam  and  HcUdu  were  formerly  well  known  as  Nauelea  parvifoUa 
and  eordifolia;  now  the  forester  has  to  learn  the  new  generic  names 
Stepliegyne  and  Adina.  '  These  changes  of  systematic  names  are  not 
arbitrary — as  a  rule,  they  are  dictated  by  the  progress  of  scientific  research ; 
but  they  are  apt  to  discourage  the  student — and  on  that  account,  also, 
▼emacular  names  merit  attention.  All  North  Indian  names  have  been 
spelt  according  to  the  system  of  Sir  William  Jones,  now  adopted  in 
public  documents,  but  with  as  few  diacritical  marks  as  possible.  When 
it  seemed  necessary  to  indicate  a  long  vowel,  this  has  been  done,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice' of  Forbes's  Hindustani  Dictionary,  by  a 
horizontal  line,  thus — a,  e,  t,  u.  Names  which  have  acquired  a  fixity  of 
spelling  in  English,  such  as  Teak,  Toon,  Sissoo,  Neem,  Hoom,  Bamboo, 
Peepul,  Banyan,  have  not  been  interfered  with.  As  a  rule,  North 
Indian  names  only  have  been  given ;  but  in  a  few  instances  Canarese, 
Telugu,  and  Burmese  names  have  been  added,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  the  book  in  other  provinces  besides  those  for  which  it  has  mainly  been 
written. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  trees  which  under  ordinary  drcuin- 
stances  do  not  exceed  20  ft  in  height  are  termed  small,  while  large  trees 
are  those  which  exceed  50  ft.,  and  moderate-sized  trees  those  between  these 
limits.  In  indicating  the  rate  of  growth,  the  terms  slow,  moderate,  and 
rapid  have  occasionally  been  used.  These  comparative  terms  are  intended 
to  relate  to  average  conditions,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  kind 
may  be  a  rapid  grower  under  certain  circumstances,  and  a  slow  grower 
under  others.  With  this  reservation,  the  following  terms  have  been 
adopted  in  this  handbook: — 

Growth  slow :  more  than  12  rings  per  inch  of  radius ;  age  of  a  tree  of 
6  ft.  girth,  above  138  years. 

Growth  moderate  :  4-12  rings  per  inch  of  radius ;  age  of  a  tree  of  6  ft. 
girth,  46  to  138  years. 

Growth  rapid :  less  than  4  rings  per  inch  of  radius ;  age  of  a  tree  of 
6  ft.  girth,  less  than  46  years. 

Pure  Forests  are  now  commonly  called  those  which  consist  entirely  or 
nearly  of  one  kind  of  tree,  in  contradistinction  to  mixed  forests,  com- 
posed of  various  kinds.  The  term  leaf-bearing  trees,  though  not  literally 
correct,  is  used,  in  contradistinction  to  coniferous  trees,  in  the  sense  of  the 
French  **  Bois  feuillus,"  and  the  German  "  Laubholzer." 

Concerning  the  information  given  on  the  physical  properties  of  the 
different  kinds  of  timber,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  is  always  that  of  seasoned  timber,  unless  otherwise  stated.     Of  the 
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numerous  experiments  made  to  determine  the  mechanical  properties  of 
Indian  timbers,  the  results  of  those  only  which  relate  to  transverse 
strength  have  been  given.  P.  is  the  constant  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing well-known  formula : — 

L  X  W 


P  = 


d2 


L  being  the  length  in  feet  of  the  scantling  tested  between  supports 
(bearing  length),  W  the  weight  producing  firacture  of  the  scantling  loaded 
in  the  middle,  b  breadth  of  scantling  in  inches,  d  depth  of  scantling  in 
inches. 

It  now  remains  briefly  to  narrate  the  history  of  this  work,  to  enumer- 
ate the  materials  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  to  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance received  during  its  preparation.  In  1869,  the  late  Dr  Stewart, 
then  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Panjab,  came  home  on  furlough,  and 
the  Govenmient  of  India  intrusted  him  with  the  preparation  at  Kew  of 
this  work,  for  which  he  had  been  collecting  materials  for  several  years. 
While  officiating  in  1860-61  for  Dr  Jameson  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Saharanpur  and  of  the  Government  Tea  Plantations 
in  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  subsequently  while  Civil  Surgeon  at 
B^jnaur  in  Rohilkhand,  he  became  familiar  with  the  forest  vegetation 
in  the  plains  and  in  the  EEimalaya  between  the  Jumna  and  Eali  rivers. 
In  1864  he  returned  to  the  Panjab,  where  he  had  passed  his  first  years 
of  medical  service,  principally  on  the  western  frontier,  and  being  then 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  forests  in  that  province,  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  botanical  exploration  of  the  Panjab  Hima- 
laya, Kashmir,  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Tibet,  and  to  repeated  care- 
ful examinations  of  the  Bakhs  and  bnishwood  tracts  in  the  plains  west  of 
the  Jumna  river,  including  the  adjoining  province  of  Sindh.  He  thus 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  forest  vegetation  of  a  large 
portion  of  North-West  India,  and  the  copious  notes  taken  on  the  spot  in 
all  his  travels  contained  a  rich  store  of  information.  In  order  to  enable 
him  to  include  the  forest  vegetation  of  Oudh  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
a  forest  officer  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  Mr  Eichard  Thompson,  who 
had  formerly  served  under  Dr  Stewart  at  Saharanpur,  was  at  his  sugges- 
tion deputed  to  visit  the  principal  forest  tracts  of  those  provinces ;  and  the 
notes  and  collections  made  by  that  officer  were  sent  to  him  at  Kew.  Dr 
Stewart's  previous  publications  in  various  scientific  journals,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  and  valuable  official  reports  submitted  by  him  as  Conserva- 
tor of  Forests,  and  his  excellent  book  on  tlie  "  Useful  Plants  of  the  Pai^'ab," 
fully  warranted  the  expectation  that,  after  the  needful  preparatory  study  at 
home,  he  would  be  equal  to  the  important  task  intrusted  to  him.  He  accord- 
ingly  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  furlough,  from  1869  to  1871,  to  this  work, 
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and  would  doubtless  have  completed  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  if  his 
health  had  not  given  way.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in 
£nglandy  it  was  evident  to  his  fiends  that  his  gen^ad  health  was  impaired; 
and  when  the  first  sheets  of  his  manuscript  were  printed,  it  was  clear  that 
the  work,  as  prepared  by  him,  would  neither  be  a  useful  one,  nor  one 
creditable  to  himself.  He  returned  to  India  in  October  1872,  and  died 
from  an  affection  of  the  brain  at  Dalhousie  on  the  5th  July  1873.  Under 
these  circumstances,  as  I  had,  while  in  India,  recommended  that  this  taak 
should  be  intrusted  to  Dr  Stewart,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  in  £ngland 
for  the  restoration  of  my  health,  I  was  directed  in  March  1872,  by  her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  to  complete  the  work 
for  publication ;  and  the  past  two  years  have  been  devoted  to  this  duty. 

The  following  materials,  besides  the  published  literature  and  official 
reports,  have  been  at  my  disposal :  1.  The  rich  collections  of  the  Royal 
Herbarium,  Museum,  and  Gardens  at  Kew.  2.  Dr  Stewart's  manuscript, 
comprising  the  description  of  444  species.  3.  Mr  Richard  Thompson's 
notes,  and  a  portion  of  the  collections  made  by  him.  4.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  my  own  herbarium,  which  was  in  chaige  of  Mr  Sulpiz  Kurz  at 
Calcutta,  and  which  I  sent  for  as  soon  as  I  received  orders  to  undertake 
the  work.  5.  A  small  collection  of  plants  made  by  me  on  a  journey 
through  Rajputana  and  the  forest  tracts  of  Guzerat  in  1869-70,  with  my 
journal  and  notes.  A  large  portion  of  the  notes  and  journals  relating  to 
my  other  tours  in  Korth-West  and  Central  India,  and  some  of  the  botani- 
cal collections  made  on  those  tours,  were  unfortunately  in  India,  and  could 
not  be  made  available  for  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  the  arboreous  vegetation  of  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  this  Flora  has  been  acquired  during  a  series  of  tours  of  inspection 
in  the  forests  of  the  Satpura  range,  Bijoragogarh,  and  Oudh,  the  Nepal 
Terai,  Eamaon,  Garhwal,  Bohilkhand,  Dehra  Doon,  Jaunsar,  and  Gorakh- 
pur,  in  186  3  J  the  Deodar  forests  of  Kunawar,  the  outer  hills  and  a  portion 
of  the  plains  of  the  Panjab,  in  1864 ;  Kangra,  the  plantations  and  Rakbs  of 
the  Panjab,  Sindh,  Berar,  and  the  western  part  of  the  Satpura  range,  in 
1868-69 ;  Kunawar,  Rajputana,  the  Panch  Mehal  and  Mandevi  forests  of 
Guzerat,  and  the  Rakhsand  plantations  of  the  Panjab  plains,  in  1869-70  ; 
and  during  a  residence  of  six  summer  seasons  at  Simla,  and  numerous  ex- 
cursions and  smaller  tours  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  never  able,  owing  to  continued  pressure  of  official  duties,  to  devote 
much  time  during  those  journeys  to  botanical  studies.  With  the  Flora 
of  Tibet,  Chamba,  Kashmir,  Kaghan,  and  the  trans -Indus  territory,  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintance. 

The  identification  and  description  of  species,  and  the  botanical  part^ 
generally,  is  entirely  mine,  and  the  result  of  my  independent  researches. 
I  am  alone  responsible  for  them.     But  Dr  Stewart's  MSS.  furnished  me 
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with  mucli  useful  information  regarding  the  vegetation  of  those  districts, 
with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted.  In  numerous  cases  they  sup- 
plied data  concerning  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  which  I 
could  not  have  obtained  from  any  other  source ;  and  I  invariably  con- 
sulted them  regarding  vernacular  names,  the  habit,  mode  of  growth,  and 
products  of  the  trees.  Where  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  plant 
— as,  for  instance,  ChamcBrops  Eitchieanay  Eeptonia,  Parroiia,  and  other 
exclusively  western  trees — I  have  for  the  general  remarks  mainly  relied 
on  his  manuscripts.  For  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  those  districts  with 
which  he  was  not  acquainted,  the  work  has  been  based  upon  other  sources 
of  information.  With  regard  to  the  Panjab,  I  could  not  have  completed 
this  handbook  without  the  assistance  of  Dr  Stewart's  manuscript,  unless 
I  had  returned  to  India  and  devoted  several  years  to  a  botanical  explora- 
tion of  the  same  ground  where  he  had  collected  his  information. 

I  have  utilised  the  materials  collected  by  my  late  colleague  as  far  as 
they  were  embodied  in  his  manuscripts,  and  in  his  various  publications 
and  official  reports.  Many  months  have  we  spent  together  in  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  Kamaon  Boons,  in  the  Deodar  forests  of  Kunawar  near  the 
limits  of  arboreous  vegetation,  and  in  other  districts  of  North-West  India. 
We  have  shared  many  a  hard  day's  work,  and  have  keenly  discussed 
many  botanical  questions.  It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  me  to  record 
the  extent  and  value  of  his  labours.  Three  new  species  were  described 
in  Dr  Stewart's  manuscripts  :  Acer  pentapomicunij  Rhus  jmnjcibensis,  and 
Adenantliera  Otidhenais — the  two  former  discovered  by  him  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  and  the  third  by  Mr  Eichard  Thompson  in  the  Oudh  forests. 
These  species  have  been  accepted  by  mo  as  defined  and  named  by  him ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  an  analytical  key  to  the  chief  arboreous 
conifers  of  the  K.W.  Himalaya,  by  Dr  Stewart,  will  also  be  found.  Re- 
garding the  limitation  of  certain  species,  L  have  formed  views  differing 
considerably  from  those  of  Dr  Stewart  This  divergence  of  opinion 
mainly  relates  to  the  following  genera :  Qreioia,  Zizyphvs^  Rhus,  Acacia^ 
Embeliaf  Diospyros^  OUa^  Ekretta,  and  the  Bamboos,  I  wished  to  have 
placed  the  views  Dr  Stewart  entertained  regarding  those  species  before 
Indian  botanists  in  his  own  words,  but  the  state  of  his  manuscripts  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  this  course.  They  are,  however,  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  and  are  available  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  arboreous  vegetation  of  North  India. 

A  list  of  Dr  Stewart's  publications  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  book 
will  be  found  at  p.  xx. 

I  have  constantly  consulted  Jacquemont's  Voyage  dans  I'lnde; 
Hoffmeister's  Travels ;  Dr  Hooker's  admirable  Himalayan  Journals ; 
Dr  T.  Thomson's  clear  and  accurate  description  of  the  North- West  Hima- 
laya and  its  ve^vtation  ;  Madden's  excellent  papers  on  the  Terai  and  outer 
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mountains  of  Elamaon ;  fidgeworth's  yalnable  papers  on  the  vegetation  of 
Bands,  Multan,  and  the  North-Eastern  Pai^ab ;  Aitchison's  Flora  of 
Jhelam  and  Catalogue  of  Panjab  Plants;  Cleghom's  full  and  instruc- 
tive  Keport  on  the  Forests  of  Panjab  and  the  Western  Himalaya ;  and  the 
late  Dr  Stocks's  contributions  to  the  botany  of  Sindh. 

I  have  now  to  acknowledge  the  kind  and  ready  assistance  which  I  have 
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ABBREVIATIONS   AND  EXPLANATION   OF  TERMS.  Xxi 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


C.S.  .        Cold  Season        .        .        Dec.        Jaii.        Feb. 

March,   Apr.        May. 


H.S.  Hot  ,y 

R.S.  Rainy     „ 


Pb.  . 
N.W.P. 
C.P. 


Autumn. 


June,  July,  Aug. 
Sept  Oct.  Nov. 
Panjab. 

North-Weatem  Provinces. 
Central'  Provinces. 


Note.— For  a  ftill  accouot  of  the  olimatio  r^ons  of  India,  see  ''  DistrihutioD  of  Forosts 
in  IndiA,*'  in  Ocean  Highways  for  October  1872,  and  Tranflactions  of  ScottiBh  Arboricul- 
titral  Society,  vii  88  (1878). 

Eastern  India.    (Sikkim  to  Burma,  including  Bengal.) 

North-West  India.     (Sindh,  Panjab,  N.W.P.,  Bandelkhand,  and  Rajpu- 

tana.) 
South  India.     (The  Peninsula,  south  of  the  Satpnra  range.) 


EXPLANATION    OF   TERMS. 

AcumincUey  terminating  in  a  tarring  point. 

^sUvcUioUf  applied  to  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corolla 

in  bud. 
Arilltu,  a  dilatation  from  the  funicle  or  placenta  more  or  less  covering  the  seed 

as  it  matures. 
Arrested  (as  applied  to  the  axis)y  when  the  intemodes  are  undeveloped. 
Berry,  a  succulent  indehiscent  (syncarpous)  fruit. 
Caruncle,  a  thickening  of  the  mouth  ol  the  ovule  as  the  seed  matures. 
Convolute  (in  vernation),  a  leaf  rolleil  longitudinally  on  itself. 
Divaricate,  spreading  at  a  wide  angle. 
FlexuoBe,  alternately  bending  from  side  to  side. 
Glabrate,  becoming  glabrous  on  full  development. 
Hyaline,  translucent 

Interpetiolar  (applied  to  stipules),  between  two  petioles. 
fntrapetiolar  (applied  to  stipules),  between  the  petiole  and  branch. 
Afomliform,  beaaed,  constricted  at  intervids. 
Peniculate,  tufted  like  a  cameVs  hair  brush. 

Ruminate,  interrupted  in  internal  structure,  usually  applied  to  albumen. 
ScrobioulcUe,  marked  with  minute  shallow  depressions. 
Strigae,  covered  with  short  stiff  more  or  less  appressed  hairs. 
Strophiole,  an  appendage  of  the  testa  of  some  seeds,  usually  on  tlio  raphe,  Imt 

independent  of  the  funicle  and  micropyle. 
Thyrsus,  a  compact  pyramidal  panicle. 
Tnnerved,  with  3  nerves  distinct  from  the  base. 
TripiiTierved,  with  3  nerves  more  or  less  confluent  near  the  base. 
Viviparous,  developing  leafy  shoots  from  the  inflorescenco. 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   NATURAL  ORDERS. 


Tub  distinguishing  characters  are  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
trees  and  shrabs  described  in  this  work :  a  few  Orders  not  here  de> 
scribed,  but  containing  important  Indian  trees  or  shrubs,  are  added  in 
brackets. 

FiBOT  Class.  DICOTTLEDONS. 

Pith  surrounded  by  concentric  layers  of  wood  and  bark.  Wood  and 
bark  separated  in  the  growing  stem  by  a  continuous  layer  of  soft  cells 
(cambium)^  which  is  transformed  into  new  wood  on  the  outside  of  the 
wood-cylinder,  and  into  new  bark  on  the  inside  of  the  bark.  Ultimate 
venation  of  the  leaves  usually  irregularly  reticulate.  Embryo  with  two 
or  more  cotyledons.  In  germination  the  cotyledons  are  generally  raised 
above  ground,  the  radicle  lengthens,  forming  a  tap-root,  which  at  a  later 
period  branches. 

F1B8T  Sub-Glasb.  ANGIOSPEEKJE. 

The  wood  consists  of  wood-cells,  vessels,  and  medullary  rays.  Parte 
of  calyx,  corolla,  or  perianth  usually  in  fours  or  fives.  Ovules  in  a 
closed  ovary,  fertilised  by  the  poUen-tubes  penetrating  into  the  ovary 
through  the  opening  or  loose  tissue  of  the  stigma.  Embryo  with  two 
cotyledons,  with  or  without  albumen. 

I.  Polypetala. — ^Flowers  with  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  of 
distinct  petals. 

A.  Thalamiiloxn. — ^Petals  hypogynous. 

1.  D%llemac«B,  p.  1.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  with  prominent  lateral  nerves. 
Sepals  persistent.  Stamens  indefinite.  Pistil  usually  of  several  distinct  car- 
pets.   £mbryo  minute  in  fleshy  albumen. 

2.  Magnoltacece,  p.  3.  Leaves  alternate,  simple ;  stipules  conspicuous,  com- 
monly convolute.  Sepals  and  petals  conform  in  2-7  whorls  of  three,  imbricate, 
deciduous.  Stamens  mdefinite.  Numerous  distinct  carpels.  Embryo  minute 
in  a  fleshy,  oily,  uniform  albumen. 
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3.  Anaiiacecey  p.  4.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  without  stipules.  Sepals  and 
petals  in  threes  or  multiples  of  three.  Stamens  indefinite.  Carpek  distinct  in 
fruit  (united  in  Anona).    Embryo  minute  in  a  ruminated  albumen. 

4.  Menupermacece,  p.  7.  Clmibers  with  broad  medullary  rays  and  other- 
wise anomalous  wood  structure.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  mostly  palminerved, 
Avithout  stipules.  Flowers  unisexual,  usually  trimerous,  sepals  free.  Stamens 
definite,  often  monadelphous.  Fruit  usually  of  several  distinct  one-seeded  car- 
pels.   Embryo  curved  with  or  without  albumen. 

5.  Berbendece,  p.  11.  Leaves  alternate.  Sepals  and  petals  usually  tiimer- 
ous,  conform,  caducous.  Stamens  mostly  6,  fi^e,  opposite  to  petals ;  anthers 
opening  by  valves.    Carpels  one  or  several,  distinct.    Seeds  albuminous. 

6.  GappatidecB,  p.  13.  Leaves  alternate.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4.  Stamens 
often  indefinite.  Ovary  stipitate,  syncarpous.  Seeds  numeroiis,  attached  to 
parietal  placentas,  generally  without  albumen* 

7.  BixineaSy  p.  16.  Leaves  alternate,  simple.  Sepals  4  or  6.  Stamens  inde- 
finite ;  anthers  bursting  loncitudinallv  by  slits  or  pores  at  the  apex.  Ovary 
syncarpous,  one-celled.  Seeds  generally  few,  on  parietal  placentas.  Embryo 
with  foUaceous  cotyledons  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

8.  Pittosjjorece,  p.  19.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  exstipulate.  Flowers  bisex- 
ual, regular,  pentandrous  and  pentamerous.  Sepals  free.  Ovary  syncarpous. 
Embryo  minute  in  a  copious  albumen. 

9.  Tamariscinece,  p.  20.  Leaves  alternate,  small,  generally  scale -like. 
Flowers  usually  bisexual,  regular,  pentamerous,  rarely  tetramerous ;  stamens 
as  many  as  petals,  or  twice  that  number.  Ovary  one-celled,  syncarpous.  Seeds 
numerous,  tufted  or  winged. 

{Gutti/er€B,  Resinous,  often  coloured  juice.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous, 
opposite,  undivided,  penniveined.  Flowers  regular,  generally  unisexual.  Sepals 
free.  Stamens  numerous.  Ovary  syncarpous.  Seeds  few,  without  albumen. 
Embryo  fleshy,  oily. — Garcinia  ptctaria^  Koxb.  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  87.  -Jan- 
thochi/mtispictorius,  Eoxb. ;  ib.  t.  88.  Calqphyllum  elatum,  Bedd. ;  ib.  t.  2. 
(Poon)  ;  Mesua  jRaxburffhii,  Wight  {Jf./errea,  Roxb.)] 

10.  Temttronmacece,  p.  24.  Leaves  alternate,  coriaceous,  simple,  penni- 
veined. Flowers  regular,  usually  pentamerous  and  bisexuaL  Sepals  5.  Sta- 
mens numerous.  Ovary  syncarpous,  3-5-ceUed.  Seeds  generally  lew  and  exal- 
buminous.    Embryo  fleshy,  oily. 

11.  DipterocarpecB,  p.  26.  Resinous.  Leaves  alternate,  generally  entire, 
penniveined.  Flowers  bisexual,  pentamerous,  regular.  Cuyx  often  adnate 
to  ovary,  and  its  segments  enlarged  in  fruit.  Stamens  6,  10,  15,  or  indefinite. 
Ovary  syncarpous.  Seeds  one,  rarely  two.  Embryo  with  thick  fleshy  coty- 
ledons, albumen  none. 

12.  McUvacecB,  p.  28.  Wood  soft  and  light.  Leaves  alternate,  stipulate, 
simple,  often  palminerved,  with  stellate  hairs.  Oalyx-lobes  valvate.  Stamens 
numerous,  monadelphous  ;  anthers  1-celled.  Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule,  or  often 
separating  ultimately  into  distinct  carpels,  rarely  indehiscent. 

13.  Sterculiacece,  p.  32.  Wood  soft.  Leaves  simple  or  dimtate,  usually  alter- 
nate and  stipulate.  C^yx-lobes  valvate.  Stamens  monadelphous  or  free  ;  an- 
thers 2-celled.    Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule,  or  a  whorl  of  distmct  carpels. 

14.  Tiliacece,ja,Z6.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  with  deciduous  stipules.  Calyx- 
lobes  valvate.  Stamens  indefinite,  usually  &ee ;  anthers  2-ceIlea.  Ovary  syn- 
carpous, 2-10-celled. 

\2dnece.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  stipulate.  Flowers  bisexual,  regular,  5- 
rarely  4-merou8.  Stamens  as  many  as  petals  or  double  their  number,  connate 
at  the  base  into  a  tube  or  ring.  Disc  of  5  or  10  glands,  often  inconlspicuous. 
Seeds  few. — Erytkroocylon  indieum,  DC. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  81.] 

15.  McdpighiaceGB,  p.  44.    Climbers  with  opposite  entire  leaves.    Flowers 
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regular,  biBexual,  pentamerouB.    Stamens  10.    Fruit  of  1-3  winged  one-aeeded 
carpels.    Seed  wimout  albumen. 

16.  Geraniaceoe,  y.  46  (Averrhoa).  Leaves  alternate,  imnaripinnate.  without 
stipules.    Sepals  5  ;  petals  5  ;  stamens  10.    Fruit  oblong,  neshy,  5-ribDed. 

17.  BtUacecB,  p.  46.  Leaves  compound  or  simple,  usually  alternate,  without 
stipules,  aromatic,  dotted  with  translucent  elands.  Disc  annular,  thick.  Flowers 
4-  or  5-merous.  Stamens  as  many  as  petals,  or  twice  that  number,  rarely  inde- 
finite. 

18.  Simarubeoe,  p.  68.  Bark  bitter.  Leaves  usuallv  alternate,  compound, 
without  stipules,  not  dotted  with  glands.  Flowers  small,  gen^iilly  unisexual^ 
regular,  3-5-merous.    Stamens  as  many  as  ^tak,  or  double  their  number. 

19.  Ochnacece,  p.  60.  Leaves  alternate,  smiple,  shining,  coriaceous.  Flowera 
regular,  biBexuaL  Sepals  6  ;  petals  5  or  10.  Stamens  10  or  indefinite ;  anthers 
linear.    Fruit  usually  of  3-10  distinct,  1-seeded  drupes. 

20.  Burseracecd,  p.  61.  Balsamic  or  resinous.  Leaves  alternate,  3-foliolate 
or  imparipinnate,  without  stipules.  Stamens  usually  8  or  10.  Seeds  one  or 
few,  without  albumen. 

21.  Meluicece,  p.  65.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  without  stipules.  Flowers 
regular,  bisexual,  in  large  panides.    Stamens  generalljr  8-10,  monadelphous. 

22.  Oladneo!,  p.  74.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  ezstipulate.  Flowers  sniall^ 
4-6-merous.  Stamens  as  many  as  petals  or  twice  their  number.  Fruit  inde- 
hiscent,  l-seeded. 

23.  Ilicvnecey  p.  75.  Leaves  eveigreen^  alternate,  simple,  glabrous.  Petals 
4-5  ;  stamens  as  many  as  petals,  fruit  a  drupe  with  three  or  more  l-«eeded 
pyienes. 

24.  AmpdidecB,  p.  97.  Climbers.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound. 
Calyx  small;  petals  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  opposite  to  petals,  rruit  a 
berry  with  one  or  a  few  hard  seeds. 

25.  SapindacecBf  p.  103.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  simple  or  compound. 
Flowers  polygamous,  often  irregular.  Stamens  usually  more  than  petals,  not 
double  their  number.    Seeds  few. 

26.  SohuueaSy  p.  115.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  tetra- 
merous  or  pentamerous.  Stamens  opposite  to  petals.  Anther-cells  distinct. 
Seeds  few,  without  albumen. 

27.  AfiocardiacecBy  p.  117.  Often  resinous.  Leaves  various,  without  sti- 
pules.   Fruit  generally  drupaceous,  1-celled,  1-seeded  (2-5-Beeded  in  Spondicu). 

[Coriariece,  Leaves  opposite,  simple.  Flowers  bisexual,  regular,  pentamer- 
ous. Stamens  10.  Disc  none.  Frmt  of  5-8  distinct  one-se^ed  carpels,  en- 
closed in  the  persistent  coriaceous  or  succulent  petals. — Coriarta  nq)(Uenm»j 
Wall.  p.  128.] 

28.  JforingecB,  p.  129.  Leaves  alternate,  2-  or  3-pinnate  ;  leaflets  caducoui!, 
with  glands  in  tne  place  of  stipides.  Flowers  large,  bisexual,  pentamerous, 
panicled ;  petals  unequal  Fertile  stamens  5,  opposite  to  petals,  alternating 
with  sterile  stamens.    Fruit  a  long  1-celled  3-valved  pod. 

[Connaracece.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules,'pinnate,  3-  or  1-foliolate  ; 
leaflets  coriaceous,  entire.  Flowers  generally  bisexual,  pentamerous.  Stamens 
5  or  10.  Ovary  of  five  distinct  1-cdled,  hirsute  carpels,  one  or  more  of  which 
only  comes  to  matun^,  forming  a  l-seeded  oblique  capsule. — Cormanu  pin- 
fuUus,  Linn. ;  Bedd.  Fi.  Sylv.  Man.  82.] 

B.  Oalyciflora.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  often  adnate  to  ovary.  Petals 
inserted  on  the  calyx. 

29.  Celastrinece,  p.  77.  Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  generally  cori- 
aceous ;  stipides  none,  minute  or  early  deciduous.    Calyx  small ;  lobes  imbri< 
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cate.  Stamens  3-5,  alternating  with  petals.  Disc  large,  Biirrounding  the  base 
of  the  3-5-celled  ovary.  Fruit  a  fleshy  drupe,  or  a  capsule  dehiscing  loculici- 
dally,  or  3  distinct  carpels. 

30.  RhamneaSy  p.  84.  Branchlets  and  stipules  often  spinescent.  Leaves 
alternate,  simple.  Calyx-lobes  valvate.  Stamens  opposite  to  petals.  Disc 
annular^  cupmar,  or  coating  the  calyx-tube.    Ovary  2-3-celled. 

31.  Leguminoscdy  p.  130.  Leaves  alternate,  stipulate,  pinnate  3-foliolate  or 
unifoliolate.  Caanpel  1,  free*  Fruit  a  1-celled  pod.  Seeds  generally  without 
albumen ;  cotyledons  filled  with  starch,  or  oily. 

32.  BosaeecB,  p.  189.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  stipulate,  usually  alter- 
nate. Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  solitary  few  or  numerous,  free  or  enclosed 
in  and  adherent  to  the  calyx-tube.    Seeds  without  albumen. 

33.  Saxifrag&By  p.  210.  Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite.  Flowers  r^- 
ular,  generally  bisexual.  Calyx  free  or  adnate  to  ovaiy.  Carpels  2  or  more, 
usually  syncarpous.    Seeds  small ;  embryo  mmute,  in  a  copious  albumen. 

34.  HaniamdideaSy  p.  215  {Parrotia\  Leaves  deciduous,  alternate,  crenate ; 
stipules  large,  deciduous.    Flower-heads  enclosed  in  large,  membranous  bracts. 

35.  BhdzophoreWy  p.  217.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  coriaceous,  entire ;  sti- 
pules interpetiolar,  early  caducous.  CJalyx  adnate  to  ovary,  4-14-lobed  ;  lobes 
valvate,  conaceous,  persistent. 

36.  CombretaceaSy  p.  220.  Leaves  simple,  petiolate,  entire ;  no  stipules. 
Calyx-tube  adnate  to  ovaiy  ;  limb  4-5-cleft ;  lobes  valvate.  Stamens  as  many 
as  calyx-lobes,  or  twice  the  number.  Fruit  winged  or  angled,  1-celled,  1 -seeded. 
No  albumen  ;  cotyledons  fleshy,  oily. 

37.  MyrtacecBy  p.  230.  Leaves  simple,  penninerved,  generally  entire,  either 
alternate,  or  (more  commonly)  opposite,  with  translucent  glands.  Flowers  reg- 
ular, bisexual,  4-5-merous.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  ovary  ;  limb  often  closed  m 
bud,  and  bursting  irregularly  or  coming  off  entire.  Stamens  indefinite ;  anthers 
dehiscing  longitudinally.    Seeds  generally  numerous. 

[MeUutomacece.  Leaves  simple,  with  3-9  basal  nerves  (in  Memecylon  penni- 
vemed).  Flowers  re^ar,  bisexual,  4-5-merous^  Calyx-tube  more  or  less  ad- 
nate to  ovary  ;  lobes  mibricate  in  bud.  Stamens  definite,  as  many  as  petals,  or 
twice  that  number.  Anthers  basifixed,  opening  at  the  apex  with  two  pores  or 
short  slits,  connective  often  thick  and  appendiculate. — Memecylon  umbdlatumy 
Buim.,  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  20fr— Syn.  M.  tinctoriumy  Wight  111.  t  93.] 

38.  Lythrariece,  p.  237.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  generally  opposite  ;  no  sti- 
pules. Calyx  free,  camosepalous ;  lobes  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  definite  or 
mdefinite  ;  anthers  aehiscing  longitudinally.  Fruit  generally  a  2-many-ceUed 
capsule.    Seeds  numerous,  without  albumen. 

39.  iSamydacecBy  p.  242  (Casearia),  Leaves  alternate,  distichous,  simple, 
often  with  tiunslucent  glands ;  stipules  small,  deciduous.  Flowers  inconspicu- 
ous, axillary,  fasciculate.  Ovary  free.  Capsule  1-celled.  Seeds  numerous; 
embryo  streujzht,  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

40.  P<i9dnor€CBy  p.  244  \Carica),  Stem  simple,  with  few  branches,  tufts  of 
palminerved  leaves  at  the  ends  of  branches.  Flowers  unisexuaL  Fruit  lai^e, 
succulent    Seeds  numerous,  parietal ;  embryo  straight,  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

[jDaiiscecB.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  dioicous,  petals 
often  wanting.  Calyx  3-9-lobecl.  Ovary  inferior,  l-ceUed,  with  as  many  pla- 
centas and  styles  as  calyx-lobes.  Seeds  parietal,  numerous,  minute. — Tetra- 
meles  vudiflora,  R.  Brown,  p.  245.] 

41.  Cactece,  p.  245.  Flat  and  articulate,  or  columnar,  succulent  stems  with 
minute  leaves.  Flowers  laige,  bisexual ;  cal^x  adnate  to  ovaiy  ;  lobes  numer- 
ous. Stamens  indefinite  ;  filaments  long,  filiform.  Fruit  fleshy,  with  numer- 
ous seeds. 

42.  Araliacece,  p.  247.     Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound.     Flowers 
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regular^  umbellate,  or  capitate.    Calyx  adnate  to  ovary ;  limb  short     Petels 
caducoufl.    Seeds  few ;  embryo  minute  in  fleshy  albumen. 

43.  Comaceoey  p.  250.  Leaves  entire,  without  stipules.  Calyx  adnate  to 
ovaxT.  Fruit  a  beiry  or  drupe,  1-  or  2-celled,  1>  or  2-8eeded.  Albumen  fleshy ; 
cotyledons  thin,  foliaceous. 

n.  GainopetalA.  ilowers  with  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  gamo- 
petalouB. 

A.  Ovary  inferior. 

44.  Caprifoliacecgy  p.  251  Leaves  opposite,  simple  or  pinnate.  Fruit  a 
berry  or  drupe,  1-  or  many-seeded  ;  embryo  minute  in  copious  fleshy  albumen. 

45.  Rvbiace(Bj  p.  260.  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled  ;  stipules  interpetiolar  or 
intrapetiolar.  Stamens  as  many  as  coroUa-lobes,  alternating  with  them,  and 
inserted  in  the  tube.    Albumen  fleshy  or  homy. 

[Gomponta,  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite.  Flowers  id  involucrate  heads. 
Calyx-bmb  a  pappus  of  scales,  hairs,  or  bristles,  rarely  none.  Stamens  5  ;  an- 
thers connate  in  a  tube.  Ovary  1-colled,  with  one  erect  ovule.  Style  of  fer- 
tile flowers  2-lobed. —  Vemonia,  Blumea.] 

B.  Ovary  free  (except  Mcnsa  and  Styracece), 

46.  Ericacet^f  p.  279  {Andronuda,  RJiododendran).  Leaves  alternate,  simple, 
without  stipules.  Anthers  2-oelled,  opening  by  terminal  pores.  Capsule  5- IB- 
celled,  with  numerous  minute  seeds. 

47.  MyrsineaSf  p.  282.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  without  stipules.  Calyx 
free,  rarely  adhenng  to  ovary.  Fruit  a  fleshy  or  dry  berry,  or  a  drupe,  1-  or 
few-seeded.    Seeds  albuminous. 

48.  Savotacea,  p.  288.  Milky  juice.  Heartwood  well  deflned,  hard  and 
heavy.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  usually  coriaceous,  without  stipulea  Flowers 
bisexuaL  Stameus  numerous,  in  2-3  series,  or  as  many  as  corolla-lobes,  and 
opposite  to  them,  often  alternating  with  staminodes.  Fruit  a  1-  or  few-seeded 
berry ;  testa  hard,  shining. 

49.  Ehenacea,  p.  294.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely  subopposite,  entire,  without 
stipules.  Flowers  usually  polygamous.  Fruit  a  few-seeded  berry.  Albumen 
cartilaginous. 

50.  StyracecBj  p.  298  {Symplocos).  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  without  stipules. 
Calyx  aduate  to  ovary.  Frmt  crowned  by  the  calyx-lobes,  1-seeded.  Embryo 
in  the  axis  of  a  fleshy  albumen. 

51.  Oleinete,  p.  301.  Leaves  opposite,  entire  or  pinnate ;  no  stipules.  Sta- 
mens 2.    Ovary  2-celled.    Seeds  tew, 

52.  Salvadorace(pj  p.  314.  Leaves  opposite,  entire,  with  minute  stipules. 
Flowers  small,  r^ular,  tetramerous.  Stameus  4,  alternating  with  corolla-lobes. 
Ovary  2-celled.    Fruit  a  1 -seeded  berry. 

53.  LoganiacecB,  p.  317  {Strychnosy  Buddleia),  Leaves  opposite,  connected 
by  interpetiolar  stipules  or  a  raised  line.  Flowers  regular,  4-5-merous.  Seeds 
numerous,  rarely  few,  albuminous. 

54.  ApocynecRy  p.  319.  Juice  often  milky.  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled. 
Flowers  regular,  bisexual,  pentamerous,  pentandrous.  Calyx  divided  to  the 
base.  Corolla-lobes  contorted  in  bud,  throat  hairy  inside,  or  closed  with  scales. 
Anthers  free.  Ovarv  of  2  distinct  carpels,  or  2-celled,  rarely  1-ceUed.  Seeds 
numerous,  often  with  a  tuft  of  hairs. 

55.  J «c^e/nac]^,  p.  329.  Juice  milky.  Leaves  opposite  entire,  without  sti- 
pules.   Flowers  regular,  pentamerous,  pentandrous.    Calyx  divided  to  the  base. 
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Anthers  connate  into  a  tube,  encloBing  the  style.    Ovaiy  of  2  distinct  carpels. 
8eed8  nnmeions,  with  a  tuft  of  haiis. 

56.  BoraginecB,  p.  336.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules.  Inflorescence 
cyxnose  usually  unuateraL  Flowers  regular,  4-6-merou8,  4-6-anclrou8.  Calyx 
persistent ;  lobes  4-6,  yalvate  in  bud.  Ovary  2-  or  4-Gelled,  often  2-4-lobed. 
seeds  solitary  in  each  cell  or  lobe. 

57.  (hnvoUulacecBy  p.  341.  Climbers.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  large,  regular,  bisexual,  pentamerous,  pentandrous.  Calyx  of  5  dis- 
tinct sepals,  persistent,  often  enlarged  in  fruit.  Ovary  2-  or  4-celled.  Seeds 
few. 

68.  JSolaneat,  p.  346.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  regular, 
bisexual,  usually  pentamerous  and  pentandrous.    Calyx  usually  aoinosepalous. 

59.  BwTumiaoeaSy  p.  346.  Leaves  opposite,  usually  compound,  without  sti- 
pules. Flowers  bisexual,  pentamerous,  often  irregular.  Calyx  gamosepalous. 
Stamens  2  or  4,  raielv  5.  Ovary  2-celled.  Fruit  often  elongated.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, often  winged,  without  cubumen. 

60.  Verhen(u:e(By  p.  353.  Leaves  opposite,  without  stipules.  Flowers  irr^- 
ular,  4-5-merous.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  persistent,  often  enlarged  in  fruit 
Stamens  usually  4.    Ovary  2-  or  4-celled.    Seeds  few,  solitary  in  each  ceU. 

in.  ApetalsB  or  Incomplete.  Floweis  with  a  single  perianth,  con- 
sisting  of  distinct  or  connate  leaves  or  scales,  or  without  perianth  (calyx, 
and  coToUa  only  in  Loranthaceoe  and  in  a  few  Euphorhiaceovs  genera). 

[Nyctoffinece.  Nodes  tumid.  Leaves  usually  opposite,  unequal ;  no  stipules. 
Flowers  bisexual  or  (Pisonia)  dioicous.  Perianth  tubular,  campanulate  or  in- 
fundibuliform,  coloured,  base  persistent,  often  hardened,  enveloping  the  1- 
seeded  achene. — Pisonia  aculeata,  Linn. ;  Wight  Ic  t.  1763-64 ;  Bedd.  Fl. 
Sylv.  Man.  p.  175.    BougairwiUea  spectabilis,  Willd.] 

[FhytolcuxecB.  Leaves  alternate,  entire.  Flowers  usually  bisexual,  regular. 
Perianth  4-5-partite,  often  coloured,  imbricate^  in  bud.  (Jvary  a  whorl  of  1- 
c^ed  more  or  less  distinct  carpels ;  fleshy  in  fruit  in  Phytolacca. — P,  acinosa, 
Roxb. ;  P.  ddoica,  L.,  p.  371.1 

61.  Polygonece,  p.  371  {Galligonum,  Atraphaxis),  Leaves  alternate,  simple, 
with  sheathing  stipules.  Flowers  small.  Perianth  regular,  3-6-lobed  or  of  3-6 
leaves.  Ovar^  free.  Fruit  dry,  l-seeded,  compressed,  trigonous  or  tetragon- 
ous.     Seed  with  farinaceous  albumen. 

62.  Laurinexz^  p.  373.  Aromatic.  Leaves  alternate,  usually  entire  and  ever- 
green, without  stipules.  Perianth  regular,  deeply  6-cleft.  Stamens  normally 
12,  biseriate,  but  a  portion  of  the  stamens  generally  wanting.  Fruit  a  1-seeded 
berry  or  drupe.    Albumen  none ;  cotyledons  fleshy,  oilv. 

[ia^m^icoceo;.  Leaves  coriaceous,  alternate,  often  distichous,  entire,  penni- 
nerved.  without  stipules.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  dioicous.  Perianth  2-4- 
generally  3-lobed,  coriaceous,  tubular  or  campanulate ;  lobes  valvate  im  bud. 
Stamens  3-18,  monadelphous ;  anthers  extrorse.  Capsule  fleshy,  2-valved. 
Seed  1,  enveloped  in  a  fleshy  laciniate,  often  aromatic,  aril.  Embryo  minute, 
in  a  copious  aromatic  ruminated  albumen. — Myristica  mowhata,  L.  {Nutmeg) : 
M.  laurifolia,  H.  f.  &  Th.  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  267  ;  M.  cwUcosa,  H.  f.  &  Th. ; 
ib.  t.  271  ;  and  other  species  in  the  dense  evergreen  forests  of  Burma  and  the 
Western  Ghats.] 

63.  ThymelacecB,  p.  384.  Bark  tenacious.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  en- 
tire, without  Qtipules.  Flowers  regular,  4-5-merous,  bisexual.  Perianth  ^uno- 
phyllous.  Stamens  as  many  as,  or  twice  the  number  of,  perianth-lobes.  Ovule 
pendulous,  solitary.    Fruit  1-seeded. 
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64.  ElceagnecBj  p.  387.  Leaves  lepidote,  entire,  alternate,  without  atipulea. 
Ovule  erect,  solitary.  Fruit  indehiscent,  l-seeded^  enclosed  witliin  the  succn- 
lent  persistent  base  of  the  perianth. 

[Proteacece,  Leaves  usually  alternate,  coriaceous,  persistent ;  no  stipalea. 
Flowers  usually  bisexual,  massed  together  in  heads,  spikes,  or  panicles^  with 
imbricate  bracts,  and  often  with  a  general  involucre.  Perianth  of  4,  more  or 
less  connate,  coriaceous  leaves.  Ovary  free,  I-celled.  Seeds  without  albumen. 
Sdicia  rolmgta,  Wall. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  301.] 

65.  Loranthacec^  p.  391.  Parasitic.  Leaves  coriaceous,  entire,  usually  op- 
posite, often  wanting.    Ovaiy  inferior,  with  a  solitary  erect  ovule. 

66.  SanicUaceotj  p.  398.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  entire,  without  sti- 
pules. Flowers  regular,  3-4-merous,  3-4-androus  ;  stamens  ooposite  to  lobes  of 
perianth.    Ovary  inferior,  1-celled.    Fruit  1-seeded.     Seed  albuminous. 

67.  UrticacecB,  p.  400.  Leaves  stipulate,  alternate,  rarely  opposite.  Flowexs 
unisexual.  Perianth  generally  3-5-lobed.  Ovary  free,  1-  rarely  2-celled.  Fruit 
1-seeded,  many  often  united  in  one  syncarpium. 

68.  Flatanece,  p.  434.  Leaves  alternate^  palmatifid ;  stipules  caducous. 
Flowers  unisexual  without  perianth,  intermingled  with  scaly  bracteoles,  col- 
lected in  globose  pendulous  heads. 

[Gastiarineas,  Branches  whorled,  articulate.  Leaves  reduced  to  many- 
toothed  sheaths  at  the  nodes.  Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous.  Male  flowers 
in  catkins,  monandrous,  with  4  connate  bracts,  in  the  axils  of  sheaths.  Female 
flowers  in  bracteate  heads,  without  perianth.  Fruit  a  globose  head  of  woody 
bracts  and  bracteoles,  each  pair  of  bracts  including  a  1 -seeded  caryopsis. — 
Caguarina  equisetifolia^  Forst,  p.  435. 

69.  EuphorbiacetByy.  436.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  usually  stipulate. 
Flowers  unisexual.  Perianth  various,  sometimes  a  calyx  and  corolla,  or  want- 
ing. Ovary  free,  generally  3-celled.  Fruit  3-seeded,  often  34obe(L  Seeds 
oily ;  cotyledons  flat,  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

70.  BHulacecB,  p.  457.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  penniveined  ;  stipules  de- 
ciduous. Flowers  monoicous  in  drooping  catkins.  Ovary  free,  compressed, 
2-celled.    Fruit  l-seeded. 

71.  ScUicinecBf  p.  461.  Wood  soft  and  light  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  sti- 
pulate. Flowers  dioicous  in  lateral  catkins.  Ovary  free,  1 -celled.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute,  enclosed  in  long  silky  hair. 

72.  GupulifercBy  p.  477.  Leaves  alternate,  8imi)le  ;  stipules  deciduous. 
Flowers  monoicous.  Ovary  inferior,  generally  2-3-celled.  Albumen  none  ; 
cotyledons  thick,  fleshy. 

73.  Mj/ricacece,  p.  495.  Leaves  alternate,  often  aromatic,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  unisexual,  in  catkins  or  spikes.  Ovary  free.  Fruit  a  l-seeded  nut, 
clothed  with  fleshy  or  waxy  pericarp.    Albumen  none  ;  cotyledons  flesh  jr. 

74.  Juglandeay  p.  496.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  often  aromatic,  without 
stipules.  Flowers  monoicous,  the  male  in  catkins^  the  female  solitary.  Ovary 
inferior,  1 -celled.    Seed  1,  oily,  without  albumen. 


Sbcond  Sub-Class.  GTMKOSPEBKiB. 

The  wood,  excepting  that  of  the  first  year,  which  encloses  the  pith, 
consists  of  wood-cells  and  medullary  rays,  and  has  usually  no  vessels. 
Flowers  unisexual,  without  calyx,  corolla,  or  perianth.  Ovules  (not  en- 
closed in  an  ovary)  fertilised  by  direct  contact  with  the  pollen.  Em- 
bryo in  copious  albuifaen,  often  with  more  than  2  whorled  cotyledons. 
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75.  Ghietacece^  p.  500.  Stem  and  branches  articulate  at  the  nodes.  Leaves 
opposite,  or  reduced  to  a  short  bidentate  sheath.  Flowers  enclosed  by  sheath- 
ing bracts.  Anthers  2-8,  filaments  connate  into  a  fleshy  column.  Seeds  1  or  2, 
enclosed  in  the  persistent,  more  or  less  succulent  bracts.  Cotyledons  2,  fulia- 
ceous. 

76.  GorUfercB,  p.  502.  Branches  often  whorled,  not  articulate.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, usually  acicular,  often  tufted.  Male  flowers  in  deciduous  catkins,  with 
antheriferous  scales.  Seeds  at  the  base  of  carpellary  scales,  fleshy  or  more 
conunonly  woody,  forming  a  cone.    Cotyledons  2-15,  whorled. 

[CycadecB,  Stem  usuafly  unbranched  with  a  terminal  crown  of  rigid  pinnate 
leaves,  and  marked  with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  Pith  lai]ge,  often  with 
scattered  vascular  bundles  ;  medullary  rays  broad.  Flowers  dioicous  in  erect 
terminal  or  axillaiy  cones.  Antheriferous  scales  large,  bearing  on  their  under 
side  numerous  anther-cells.  Scales  of  female  cones  peltate  or  pinnatifid,  bear- 
ing the  ovules  on  their  edges.  Cotyledons  2,  unequal,  the  upper  part  remain- 
ing enclosed  in  the  farinaceous  albumen  of  the  germinatmg  seed. — Oycas 
circincUu,  Linn.  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  Manual,  227.] 


Second  Class.   MONOCOTTLEDOHS. 

Vascular  bandies  scattered  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem,  closely 
packed  near  the  circumference  and  more  sparse  near  the  centre.  Pith, 
wood,  and  bark  not  distinct,  no  continuous  cambium  layer,  and  no  reg- 
ular increase  in  thickness  of  the  stem  by  the  formation  of  concentric 
layers  of  new  wood  and  bark.  Leaves  with  sheaths  or  brood-based  peti- 
oles, the  blade  usually  with  longitudinal  nerves,  with  or  without  cross 
veins,  but  without  irregularly  reticulate  venation.  Perianth,  where  pre- 
sent, stamens,  and  usually  carpels,  in  threes,  or  multiples  of  three.  Em- 
bryo generaUy  small,  usually  surrounded  by  copious  adbumen ;  cotyledon 
1,  partly  remaining  enclosed  in  the  germinating  seed.  The  radicle  gives 
off  fibres  during  germination,  forming  a  fibrous  root. 

77.  FcUnuB,  p.  541 .  Stem  solid,  usually  unbranched,  with  a  terminal  crown  of 
petiohite,  pinnately  or  palmately  divided,  leaves.  Calyx  3-fid.  Corolla  3- 
petalous.    Ovary  3-celled.    Albumen  homy,  cartilaginous,  or  oily. 

[PandanecB,  Stem  soM,  dividing  into  dichotomous  branches^  each  branch 
with  a  tuft  of  linear  sheathing  leaves  in  spiral  rows.  Flowers  unisexual,  with- 
out perianth,  sessile  in  laige  heads  or  spikes.  Ovaiy  1 -celled.  Albumen 
fleshy  or  homy. — Pandanus  odoratisdmus,  Roxb. ;  F.furcatuSy  Roxb.] 

78.  GraminetB,  p.  560.  Stems  above  cround  hollow,  jointed,  often  with  fas- 
cicled branches  at  nodes.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  usually  linear,  on  long  split 
sheatha  Flowers  usually  bisexual,  in  uie  axils  of  disticnous  bracts  (glumes), 
with  inner,  usually  2-nerved  bracts  ^paleas).  Perianth  incomplete,  of  2-3  mem- 
branous scales.  Seed  1,  pericarp  closely  adhering  to  testa.  Albumen  farina- 
ceous. 


XXX 


REMAEKS  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  WOOD. 


The  jpecnliar  stractme  of  the  wood  of  ConifexooB  trees,  PalmB,  and  Bamboos, 
ifl  anfficiently  explained  at  pages  502,  541,  and  561.  In  this  place  it  is  intended 
to  draw  att^tion  to  the  character  of  the  main  classes  of  Dicotyledonous  woods^ 
so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished  under  the  lens  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope.  The  classification  here  suggested  is  not  complete  ;  it  only  applies  to 
the  trees  mentioned  under  each  class.  Orders  and  genera  with  anomalous  wood- 
structure,  and  climbers,  are  not  included.  The  object  of  these  remarks  ia  to 
offer  a  few  practical  hints,  which  may  induce  Foresters  and  others,  who  have  to 
deal  wiUi  uidian  timbers,  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  different  kinds. 

First  Class. — Pores  equal  in  size  and  uniformly  distributed,  sometimes  a 
narrow  belt  with  few  pores  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  annual  ring,  or  a  narrow 
belt  with  more  numerous  pores  at  its  inner  edge. 

A.  Medullary  rays  narrow  or  fine,  generally  all  of  one  width. 

1.  Annual  rings  distinct — Evwiymvs  eurcpcnts,  Zizyjohus  vulgaris,  Acer 
campestre,  A.  cUuycarpum,  JSscultLS, SMeichera trijvga,  OdinaWoaier^  Pyrus, 
Mespiltu,  CrataauSy  Eriobotryoy  Careya  arborea  (pores  scanty,  in  oval  groups 
of  3-6,  uniformly  distributed,  a  narrow  belt  of  darker  wood  at  each  ring), 
Pumca  Granatumf  Cornus,  Vibumum,  Coffea^  Dio9pyrus  Lotus,  Licfustrum 
vulgare,  Cirmamomum  0 amphora  (pores  laiqge,  in  radial  lines),  Elasagnu*, 
Buxus,  Betula,  Salix  {S.  tetrasperma,  from  Burma,  however,  has  larger  and 
more  numerous  pores  in  the  spring  wood,  and  S.  caprea  has  a  similar  structure, 
but  less  marked),  Paptdus,  JugUtM  regia, 

2.  Annual  rings  more  or  less  indistinct — The  division  between  this  and  the 
first  group  is  uncertain,  for  the  wood  of  the  same  kind  often  has  the  annual 
rings  distinct  when  grown  in  dry  places  or  at  high  elevations,  while  imder  other 
circumstances  the  zones  of  annual  growth  cannot  be  distinguished.  Bomhax 
malabaricum  (pores  lai]^,  numerous),  Capparis  aphyUa,  SfCorea  rcbusta,  Mdia 
Azedarach,  Mangifera  tndtca,  Terminalta  tomentosa,  Conocarptis  acuminata, 
Eugenia  Jambos,  Lagerttrcemia  varviflora  (pores  large,  numerous  whitish 
wavy  concentric  buids,  not  annual  rings),  NaucUa  cordifolia,  N.  parvifolia 
(pores  fine,  in  radial  lines  between  medullary  ravs),  Olea  europcea, 

B.  Medullary  rays  of  two  classes,  broad  and  narrow,  the  broad  rays  very 
marked. 

1.  Annual  rings  distinct — DUlenia  indica,  Acer  pseudoplcUamis,  Negundo, 
Staphylea  mnncUa,  Platanus  orientalis,  Alnus  nepalensis,  A.  glutinosa,  Fagv9 
sylvatica,  Carjnnus  orientalis,  and  Betulus. 

2.  Annual  rings  more  or  less  indistinct. — To  this  section  probably  belong 
several  species  of  DUlenia  and  Carallia  integerrimn. 
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Second  Class. — Pores  nearly  equal  in  size,  but  not  uniformly  distributed, 
crowded  in  the  spring  wood  and  scanty  in  the  autumn  wood,  annual  rings 
always  distinct.  Tamarix  (medullary  rays  broad),  Rhamrms  catharticus,  S. 
FranmUa,  R.  AUUemus  (pores  in  wedge-shaped  branching  tails  in  most  species 
of  Rhamnus),  Prunua  (medullary  rays  fine  or  moderately  broad,  broad  in  P, 
Afahaleb),  Temdnalta  chebula  (a  narrow  belt  of  autumn  wood  without  pores), 
Btppophae  rhamrwidesy  Alnus  mcana. 

Third  Class. — Pores  unequal  in  size,  large  and  numerous  in  the  spring 
wood,  smaller  and  scanty  in  the  autumn  wood  ;  annual  rings  always  distinct. 

A.  Medullary  rays  narrow  or  fine,  generally  all  of  one  wicuh .  Cedrela  Toona 
^nnual  rings  marked  by  a  sincie  line  of  larger  spores),  JRhus  Cotintis,  Fraxinus, 
Tectona  grandis,  Morus  alba,  Cdtis  avMralis  (medullary  rays  short,  moderately 
broad,  but  uniform),  Ulmus  montana,  U,  campesiris  (the  smaller  pores  of  the 
autumn  wood  in  narrow  wavy  bands),  U.  effusa,  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  Cas- 
tanea  vesca. 

B.  Medullary  rays  of  two  classes,  broad  and  narrow,  the  broad  rays  very 
marked. — Ailanthtis  glandulosa,  Qtiercus  pedunctUatay  Q,  sessiliflora,  Q,  Cems 
(the  smaller  pores  of  the  autumn  wood  generally  arranged  in  irregular  tails). 

Qaercus  Svber  and  Q,  Ilex  have  a  peculiar  structure,  fully ,  described  in 
Mathieu's  FL  For.  256  and  263.  The  pores  are  arranged  in  wavy  radial  lines  or 
tails ;  in  Q,  Ilex  they  are  fine  and  not  crowded  in  a  belt  of  spring  wood,  in  Q, 
Suber  they  are  large  and  more  numerous  at  the  inner  edge  of  each  annual  ring, 
without,  however,  forming  ajporous  belt  ^.  serrata  has  broad  medullary  rays 
and  middle-sized  pores,  and  Q.  semecarpifolia  has  fine  and  nimierous  medullanr 
rays.  The  wood  of  the  other  Indian  Oaks  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined. 

The  wood  of  the  Indian  Leguminous  trees  merits  special  study.    It  is  often 
marked  by  wavy  concentric  bands  of  lighter-coloured  tissue,  which  must  not 
be  confused  with  annual  rin^.    Albizzia  adoratusima,  Lebbek,  ^ocera  and 
stipulaia,  have  large  pores  umformly  distributed,  the  pores  often  m  groups  of 
2  or  3,  and  always  enclosed  in  a  patch  of  more  open  tissue,  consisting  of  wood- 
cells  different  from  the  mass  of  the  wood.    These  patches  are  arranged  in  more 
or  less  concentric  lines,  having  the  appearance  of  wavy  bands.    The  medullary 
rays  are  fine  and  numerous,  and  the  annual  rin^s  are  generally  distinct.    The 
structure  oiDaWergia  Sissoo,  Cassia  Fistula,Xylia  dcMbriformis,  Tamarindtu 
indica,  and  Acacia  Catechu,  is  similar,  but  the  wood  of  the  two  last-named  trees 
has  no  distinct  annual  rings.    In  Acacia  arabica  the  pores  are  often  close  to- 
gether in  the  inner  part  of  each  annual  ring,  and  scanty  in  the  outer  belt. 
rterocarpua  indicus  (Padovk)  has  large  scanty  pores,  more  numerous  and  larger 
in  the  spring  wood,  the  pores  of  the  autumn  wood  joined  by  white  wavy  concen- 
tric lines ;  medullary  rays  numerous,  very  fine.   Sophora  japonica,  Robinia  Pseu- 
dacacia  and  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  have  a  porous  belt  of  spring  wood,  the 
autumn  wood  being  firmer,  with  few  pores.    Another  group  is  marked  by  having 
the  pores  arranged  in  wavy,  concentric,  or  oblique  li^es.     Cytitus  Lahumum, 
G*  (upinus,  and  Cercis  Silignastrum,  a  small  tree  with  cordate  leaves  and  pink 
flowers  of  the  Mediterranean  region  (cultivated  at  Elabul  as  Arghawan,  S.  L. 
Stewart),  have  a  belt  of  larger  pores  in  the  spring  wood,  while  those  of  the 
autumn  wood  are  arranged  in  concentric  and  oblique  wavy  lines  and  patches. 
Ulex  europants,  Uie  common  Furze,  has  aU  pores  in  oblicjue  belts,  forming  a  net- 
work of  rhomboid  meshes.     Tamarindus  indica  has  a  similar  structure,  but  no 
distinctly  marked  annual  rings. 
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NORTH-WEST  AND  CENTRAL  INDIA 


Order  I.  DILLENIACEJB. 

Trees  or  shrnbs,  rarely  herbs,  not  aromatic,  with  simple  alternate  leaves 
and  dilated  petioles,  or  more  rarely  with  deciduous  stipules.  Sepals  5, 
persistent,  imbricate.  Petals  hypogynous,  5  or  4,  imbricate,  deciduous. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  numerous,  in  many  series.  Anthers  dehiscing  lon> 
gitudinally  or  by  terminal  pores.  Carpels  one  or  more,  free,  or  cohering 
with  the  axis.  Seeds  solitary,  few,  or  many,  albuminous ;  albumen  fleshy ; 
embryo  minute.  In  most  genera,  but  not  in  Dillenia,  the  seeds  are  anl- 
late.— Gen.  PI.  i.  10;  Koyle  HL  58;  Wight  HI.  I  6. 

1.  DILLEKIA,  Linn. 

Trees  with  large  penniveined  leaves,  lateral  nerves  prominent ;  leaves 
generally  approximate  at  the  end  of  branches,  leaving  large  scars  when 
they  faU.  Flowers  large,  bisexual,  solitary  or  fsiscicled,  yellow  or  white. 
Petals  5.  Anthers  linear,  bursting  at  the  top  by  small  slits  or  pores. 
Carpels  5  to  20,  cohering  in  the  axis ;  styles  as  many  as  ovaries,  spread- 
ing.    Fruit  globose,  enclosed  in  the  thickened  calyx. 

Flowers  white  ;  seeds  pilose 1.  />.  indiea. 

Flowers  yellow  ;  seeds  glabrotis. 

Flowers  fascicled ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate    .        .  2,  D,  perUagyna, 

Flowers  solitary  ;  leaves  obovate   .        .        .        .  3.  />.  avrea, 

1.  D.  indiea,  Linn.;  Wight  Ic.  t.  823;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  103; 
Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  36.— Syn.  D.  spedom,  Thunb. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  650 ; 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  5.  Vem.  CJialta,  Beng. ;  Mota  Karmal,  Mahr. ;  27^a. 
byiihen,  Burm. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  8-10  in.  long,  deeply  and  sharply  serrate,  with 
numerous  parallel  stout  ribs  ending  in  the  points  of  the  serratures,  coria- 
ceous, hard  when  old.  Petioles  1-1|  in.  long,  channelled  and  sheathing. 
Flowers  with  the  leaves,  solitary,  large,  sometimes  9  in.  across,  odorous. 
Sepals  concave,  thick  and  fleshy,  edge  thin  and  membranous.  Petals 
oblong,  waved,  white.     Outer  stamens  erect,  inner  longer,  recurved. 


2  I.  DILLENIACEiE.  [Dillenia. 

Ovaries  20.     Fruit  large,  3  to  4  in.  diam.,  hard  outside,  fleshy  inside, 
with  numerous  reniform  seeds  embedded  in  a  pellucid,  glutinous  pulp. 

Wild  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  from  Nepal  to  Assam,  in  Bengal,  South 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula ;  cultivated  in  most  parts 
of  India.    Evergreen  ;  fl.  June,  July  ;  fruit  ripons  Feb. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  with  a  short  erect  'bulky  trunk,  branches  spreading 
into  a  broad  rounded  shady  head.  Bark  of  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
about  i  inch  thick,  coarse  and  brittle,  internally  reddish  brown,  outer  surface 
grey,  shining,  rugose,  with  many  small  cracks  and  exfoliating  scales. 

Sapwood  white ;  heartwood  light  brown  or  pinkish  white,  close-  and  smooth- 
grained,  with  numerous  medullary  rays  close  together,  as  many  as  15  to  20  on 
the  quarter- inch,  and  large  distinct  annual  rings.  Weight  of  cub.  ft  41-45 
lb.  Made  into  gunstocks  and  helves,  and  in  some  places  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  and  ships.  The  rough  old  leaves,  like  those  of  other  species  of 
D.,  are  employed  to  polish  ivory  and  horn ;  the  fleshy  leaves  of  the  calyx,  which 
surround  the  ripe  fruit,  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  are  eaten  raw  or 
cooked  in  curries,  or  made  into  sherbet.    A  palatable  jelly  is  made  from  them. 

2.  D.  pentagyna,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  20 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  5 ;  Bedd.  Fl. 
Sylv.  t.  104 ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  L  38. — Syn.  D.  augusta  and  Z>.  pilosa, 
Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iL  652.  Golbertia  coromandeliana,  D.C.  Vem.  Aggcdj 
Oudh  ;  Kallai,  C.P. ;  Zimhyun^  Burm. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  decurrent  into  short  sheathing  petioles,  very 
large,  1-2  ft.  long,  longer  on  shoots  and  young  trees,  denticulate,  with 
numerous  parallel  ribs,  silky-downy  when  young,  smooth  and  shining 
when  old.  Flowers  before  the  leaves,  sweet-scented,  on  slender  pedicels, 
in  loose  fascicles  on  tuberosities  along  2-  or  3-year  old  branches,  about  1 
inch  across  or  less.  Sepals  ovate-obtuse.  Petals  oblong,  yellow.  Outer 
stamens  erect,  inner  longer  spreading.  Ovaries  5.  Fruit  pendulous,  size 
of  a  gooseberry,  the  fleshy  leaves  of  the  calyx  enclosing  5  small  capsules, 
which  contain  a  soft  transparent  gluten.     Seeds  few. 

Along  base  of  Himalaya  from  Oudh  to  Assam.  In  Bengal,  Central  India, 
South  India,  and  Burma.  Sal  forests  of  Oudh,  and  the  Central  Provinces  on 
low  flat  ground,  not  on  the  hills.  Sheds  its  leaves  in  March  and  April,  comes 
into  flower  soon  afterwards.     Fruit  ripens  in  May. 

A  moderate-sized  tree  in  North  and  Central  India,  with  an  erect  trunk  4-5 
ft.  girth,  and  straggling  long  ascending  branches,  with  drooping  ends.  A 
stately  tree  in  the  south.  Bark  of  smaller  branches  grey,  shining,  suorugose,  of 
the  trunk  about  \  inch  thick,  compact,  brittle,  internally  red,  externally 
grey  or  pale  brown,  smooth,  but  with  shallow  depressions  of  irregular  shape, 
caused  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  outer  layers. 

Wood  haixi,  fibrous,  porous,  tough  and  strong,  heavy  and  durable.  Not  easy 
to  work,  apt  to  warp  and  crack.  Weight  4^48  lb.  Used  for  construction 
and  shipbuilding,  for  rice-mills  ;  the  leaves  are  laid  under  grass  thatch,  and 
are  used  as  plates.  Flower-buds  and  young  fruit  have  a  pleasant  acid  flavour,  are 
eaten,  raw  or  cooked,  in  Oudh  and  Central  Provinces  ;  the  ripe  fruit  also  eaten. 

3.  D.  aurea.  Smith ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  37.— Syn.  D.  omata,  Wall.  PI. 
As.  Ear.  t.  23.     Vern.  Chamaggai,  Oudh;  DhetLgr,  Nepal;  Byuben,  Burm. 

Leaves  on  deep  -  channelled  sheathing  petioles,  oblong  or  obovate, 
9-15  in.  long,  remotely  crenulate,  the  ends  of  the  parallel  side-ribs  piomi- 
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nent ;  vrhen  young,  softly  hairy  or  rufous  silky  on  both  sides  ;  when  old, 
glabrous  above  and  pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  before  the  leaves,  soli- 
tary, at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branchlets,  with  ovate  bracts  at  base  of 
peduncle,  2-3  in.  across.  Sepals  oblong,  obtuse,  concave,  fleshy,  with 
thin  ciliated  margins,  at  last  reflexed,  with  long  silky  hairs  on  the  back. 
Petals  yellow,  obovate  from  a  narrow  base.  Stamens  numerous,  the  inner 
longer  spreadiing  or  recurved.  Ovaries  6-12.  Fruit  on  thick  pilose  pe- 
duncle, enclosed  by  fleshy  calyx,  size  of  a  small  apple.  Seeds  several, 
glabrous  in  a  viscid  pulp. 

Northern  Oudh  forests;  Burma.  Sheds  its  leaves  in  February;  the  new 
foliage  begins  to  show  in  April,  generally  after  the  numerous  fine  golden 
flowers. 

A  small  tree  in  Oudh,  rarely  over  2  ft.  girth,  and  20  ft.  high  ;  in  Barma  a 
large  handsome  tree.  Bark  of  trunk  about  ^  inch  thick,  reddish,  compact,  in- 
ternally viscid,  externally  whitish,  ashy,  or  brown,  quasi  tesselated  by  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  cracks  into  subquadrangalar  scales,  which  eventually 
exfoliate.    Heart-  and  sap-wood  not  distinct,  close  and  hara.    Weight,  45  lb. 

Obdbr  II.    MAGNOLIAGEiE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  often  aromatic,  with  convolute  deciduous  stipules  and 
alternate  leaves.  Flowers  often  large,  trimerous.  Sepals  and  petiJs  usually 
similar,  in  2-7  whorls  of  3,  imbricate,  deciduous.  Stamens  numerous,  free, 
inserted  on  the  torus ;  anther-cells  adnate  to  connective.  Ovaries  numer- 
ous, often  spirally  arranged  on  the  elongated  torus.  Ovules  2  or  more 
on  the  ventral  suture.  Seeds  with  an  abundant  albumen,  and  minute 
embiyo.— Gen.  Plant,  i.  16 ;  Eoyle  111.  58  ;  Wight  111.  i.  9. 

1.  MICHELIA,  Linn. 

Trees  with  shining  leaves ;  buds  enveloped  in  the  convolute  stipules. 
Flowers  bisexuaL  Sepals  and  petals  conform,  9  or  more,  in  3  or  more 
series.  Gynophore  stalked.  Filaments  flat  Anthers  introrsely  adnate. 
Carpels  numerous,  spirally  arranged  on  an  elongated  conical  torus,  each 
with  3  or  more  ovules.  Fruit  a  loose  spike  of  coriaceous,  2-valved,  1-12 
seeded  carpels ;  seeds  with  a  fleshy  outer  testa. 

1.  M.  champaca,  Linn.— Tab.  L—Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  656 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  6 ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  42. — Syn.  M.  auranfiaca,  WalL  PI.  As.  Ear. 
t  147.  Af.  Doltsopa,  Ham. ;  Wall.  Tent.  FL  Nep.  t  3.  Sans.  Cham- 
paka.     Yem.  Chamha^  Champa, 

Leaves  petiolate,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  8-10  in.  long,  strongly 
reticulated,  shining  and  glabrous  above,  paUid,  more  or  less  pubescent 
beneath  when  young,  glabrate  afterwards.  Flowers  axillary,  each  with 
a  deciduous,  coriaceous,  cinereous  bract  Sepals  and  petals  15-20, 
the  outer  obovate,  the  inner  narrow-linear,  yellow  or  orange,  with  dark 
longitudinal  veins.  Capsules  sessile  on  an  elongated  stalk,  orbicular  or 
broadly  oval,  opening  on  the  back  in  two  thick  valves,  dark-coloured,  with 
large  white  round  specks.  Seeds  1-12,  oval,  compressed,  brown,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea. 
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Caltivated  in  the  outer  Himalaya  as  far  as  the  RaW  (ap  to  3000  ft.,  at  Al- 
morah  to  6400  ft.),  occasionally  in  Bandelkhand  and  the  C.  P. ;  on  Mt.  Ahoo, 
commonly  in  Bengal  and  South  India  (3000-5000  ft.)  Evergreen.  Flowers  ap- 
pear at  various  seasons,  chiefly  about  May ;  seeds  ripen  in  Nov.  and  Dec. 

A  handsome  tree,  in  favourable  localities  from  60  to  100  ft.  high,  with  a 
straight  trunk  7  to  9  ft.  in  girth,  branches  ascending  and  spreading,  forming  a 
dose,  shady,  oval  head.  Bark  of  younger  branchlets  with  callous  whitish  points 
on  a  yellowish  ground,  of  the  trunk  and  older  branches  about  ^  inch  thick, 
inside  greyish  or  reddish  brown,  outside  light  cinereous.  Sapwood  whitish, 
heartwood  glossy,  olive  or  dark  brown,  often  beautifully  mottled,  coarse-grained, 
brittle,  with  numerous  fine  medullary  rays,  more  than  30  in  the  quarter- inch, 
and  distinct  annual  rings  ;  prized  for  furniture,  polishes  well ;  used  in  Kamaou 
and  Nepal  for  housebuilding,  in  the  Penins.  for  carriage- work,  verandah  posts, 
and  made  into  drums.  Planted  at  Hindoo  shrinee  ;  flowers  prized  on  account 
of  their  sweet  scent. 

Order  III.   ANONAGEiE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  entire,  exstipulate  leaves. 
Flowers  bisexual,  rarely  unisexuaL  Sepals  3,  free  or  connate,  usually 
valvate.  Petals  6,  hypogynous,  biseriate,  usually  valvate  in  the  following 
genera,  the  3  inner  sometimes  wanting ;  deciduous.  Stamens  numerous  ; 
filaments  short  or  none;  anthers  adnate,  2-celled,  commonly  extrorse. 
Ovaries  usually  numerous,  1 -celled  ;  style  short  or  stigma  sessile.  Fruit 
of  one  or  more  1-  or  many-seeded  carpels,  dry  or  succulent,  often  stalked, 
rarely  united  into  a  fleshy  fruit  {Anona).  Seeds  large,  with  a  ruminate 
albumen ;  embryo  small. — Gen.  Plant  i.  20 ;  Royle  111.  59 ;  Wight  IlL 
i.  15. 

Petals  not  conform  to  sepals. 

Ripe  carpels  distinct,  one-seeded 1.  Polyalthia. 

Ripe  carpels  confluent  into  a  succulent  many-seeded  fruit  2.  Anona. 
Outer  petals  conform  with  the  sepals  ;  carpels  1-  many-seeded. 

Inner  petals  flat ;  ovules  1-4 8.  Militjsa. 

Inner  petals  saccate  at  base ;  ovules  numerous      ...  4.  Saccopbtalum. 

1.  POLYAIiTHIA,  Blume. 

Flowers  usually  bisexual.  Sepals  3,  short  Petals  6,  longer  than 
sepals.  Stamens  indefinite,  short,  cuneate,  closely  crowded  on  a  convex 
torus,  anther-cells  concealed  by  the  overlapping  connectives.  Ovaries 
numerous,  terminating  in  short  thick  styles ;  ovules  1-2.  Fruit  consist- 
ing of  one  or  numerous  one-seeded  carpels,  diy  or  fleshy,  on  long  stalks, 
inserted  on  the  pubescent  or  tomentose  torus. 

Glabrous ;  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate  ;  flowers  fascicled,  petals 
equal 1.  P.  Umgifolia. 

Pubescent ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse  or  acute  ;  flowers  solitary;  petals 
unequal,  pubescent ;  stalks  twice  the  length  of  berries  .       2.  P.  auberosa. 

Pubescent ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate  ;  flowers  solitary 
or  2-3 ;  x^^^l^  equal,  thic]c,  glabrous ;  stalks  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  berries 8.  P.  ceratoidea. 

1.  P.  longifolia^  Benth.  &  H.  f . ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  62 ;  Bedd.  Fl. 
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Sylv.  t.  38. — Syn.  Guatteria  longifolia,  Wall.;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  10; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  1.  Uvaria  longifolia^  Lam. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  664.  Sans. 
Devaddru,    Vem.  Asoky  Asokan,  Debdari,  Devidari. 

A  large  glabrous  tree ;  leaves  on  short  petioles,  long-acuminate,  undu- 
late, 6  to  8  in.  long,  pellucid-dotted,  glabrous,  shining.  Flowers  numer- 
ous, yellow  green,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  umbellate  on  short,  leafless, 
tuberculate  branchlets.  Sepals  broad-ovate.  Petals  equal,  linear-lanceo- 
late from  a  broad  base.  Carpels  ovoid,  f  in.  long,  on  stalks  about  ^  in. 
long. 

Indigenous  in  Ceylon  ;  commonly  planted  in  avenues  aloDg  roads  in  Bengal 
and  South  India ;  occasionally  in  North- West  India,  as  far  as  Hushiarpur. 
A  tall,  handsome,  shady  tree,  with  a  fine  straight  trunk,  attaining  a  girth  of 
6  ft.  and  a  height  of  50  ft.,  with  a  close  symmetrical  head.  Evergreen ;  flowers 
between  February  and  May  ;  the  seed  ripens  in  July  and  August.  Wood 
whitish  yellow,  fairly  close  and  even-grained.  The  cubic  foot  weighs  between 
30  and  40  lb. 

2.  P.  suberosa,  Benth.  &  Hook.  f. ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  65  ;  Bedd. 
Ic.  PL  Ind.  Or.  t.  56. — Syn.  Uvaria  suberosa,  Roxb.;  Cor.  PI.  t.  34 ;  Guat- 
teria suberosa,  Dun. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  10.     Vem.  Bara  Ckali,  Beng. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree ;  leaves  bifarious,  nearly  sessile,  2-5  in.  long, 
oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  glabrous,  pubescent  beneath  when  young. 
Flowers  pubescent,  small,  greenish  white,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  with  a 
linear  bract  below  the  middle,  mostly  solitary,  rarely  two,  on  short  woody 
tubercles.  Sepals  small,  triangular.  Petals  unequal,  the  three  outer 
ovate,  \  in.  long,  2-3  times  the  length  of  sepals,  the  three  inner  oblong 
^  in.  long.  Carpels  dry,  numerous,  globular,  size  of  a  pea,  on  stalks  about 
twice  their  lengtL 

• 

Oadh  forests  (not  common),  Bengal,  South  India.  Evergreen ;  flowers  through- 
out the  year,  but  chiefly  in  April  and  May  ;  the  seed  ripens  in  Feb.  and  Mai^. 
A  large  shrub  or  small  tree.  Bark  of  trunk  and  branches  often  with  a  thick 
rough  cork  layer.  Wood  close,  hard,  tough,  and  durable,  weighs  about  40  lb. 
per  cubic  ft. 

3.  P.  cerasoidcB,  BentL  &  Hook.  fil. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  63 ;  Bedd. 
Fl.  Sylv.  t.  1. — Syn.  Uvaria  cerasoides,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  t.  33  ;  Fl.  Ind. 
vL  666 ;  Guatteria  cerasoides.  Dun. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  10.  Vern.  Hoom, 
Bombay. 

A  moderate-sized  or  large  tree.  Leaves  distichous,  short -petiolate, 
4-7  in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous  above,  pubescent 
beneath,  with  long  soft  hairs ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  prominent 
beneath,  with  shorter  intermediate  nerves.  Flowers  greenish  white, 
on  pedicels  J-l  in.  long,  solitary,  or  2-3  on  short,  lateral,  woody 
branchlets,  occasionally  with  1  or  2  small  leave&  Sepals  broad-ovate, 
acuminate,  pubescent.  Petals  lanceolate,  thick,  glabrous,  ^  in.  long.  Ber- 
ries numerous,  dark  red,  ^  in.  diam.,  stalks  slender,  |  in.  long. 

South  India,  Westeru  Ghats,  Behar.  Flowers  Feb.  to  May.  Evergreen. 
Wood  prized  on  the  Western  Ghats,  where  the  Hoom  is  an  important  tree  of  the 
evergi^n  forests  in  the  Sattara  district. 
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2.  ANONA9  Linn. 

Flowers  bisexual.  Sepals  3,  small,  valvate.  Petals  3  or  6.  Stamens 
indefinite,  crowded  round  a  hemisphorical  torus,  top  of  connective  ovoid, 
overtopping  the  cells.  Carpels  united  into  a  large  fleshy  fruit,  with 
numerous  seeds  embedded  in  a  soft  pulp. 

1.  A.  sanamosa,  Linn.;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  78;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3095. 
— Custard-apple  {Sweet-sop  or  Sugar-apple  in  America).  Vem.  Atay 
Bengal ;  Shanfa^  hehli,  North-West ;  Sita  phal,  Bandelkhand. 

Leaves  petiolate,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long,  glaucous  be- 
neath, pellucid-dotted,  with  a  peculiar  heavy  smell.  Flowers  solitary  or 
in  pairs,  on  pedicels  as  long  as  the  flower,  inserted  on  short,  leafless,  ter- 
minal or  extraraxillary  branchlets.  Sepals  triangular,  acute,  imited  at  base. 
Petals,  3  exterior  an  inch  long,  lanceolate,  triquetrous,  thick  and  fleshy ; 
3  interior  minute  or  wanting.  Fruit  large,  from  2  to  4  inches  across, 
yellowish  green,  embossed  with  prominent  oblong,  obtuse,  adnate  scales, 
filled  with  as  many  pulpy  cells  as  there  are  united  carpels,  some  abor- 
tive, the  rest  one-seeded,  all  radiating  from  the  central  conical  torus, 
from  which,  when  ripe,  the  pulp  readily  separates.  Seeds  oblong,  deep 
brownish  black,  with  a  pale  swelling  at  the  hilum. 

Indigenous  io  the  West  Indies,  but  completely  domesticated  over  a  great 
part  of  India  ;  cultivated  as  far  north  as  Gnrdaspur  in  the  Panjab.  Almost 
wild  in  Central  Provinoes  and  Bandelkhand  (near  old  forts),  and  in  swamps 
near  Burmdeo  in  the  Kamaon  Bhabar. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  with  an  erect  short  trunk.  Nearly  evergreen  in  the 
Panjab  ;  the  new  leaves  appear  about  March.  Flowers  in  the  hot  season  ;  the 
fruit  npening  from  July  to  Oct.  Chiefly  valued  for  its  fruit ;  seeds  acrid, 
fatal  to  insects. 

Other  species  cultivated  in  India :  Anona  muricata,  L. ;  Sour-sop  ;  Anona 
reticulata,  L. ;  Bullodds-heart  or  Custard-apple  of  the  West  Indies. 

8.  MILIITSA,  Leschenault. 

Flowers  bisexual  or  dioecious.  Sepals  3,  smalL  Petals  6,  3  outer 
minute,  conform  to  the  sepals,  3  inner  much  larger ;  aestivation  valvate. 
Stamens  loosely  imbricated  on  a  cylindrical  torus ;  anthers  extrorse,  dis- 
tinct, attached  to  a  thick  connective  which  scarcely  overtops  the  cells. 
Ovaries  numerous,  style  oblong ;  ovules  one  or  two,  rarely  more. 

1.  M.  velutina,  EL  f.  &  Th.— Tab.  II — Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  37; 
Bedd.  Ic.  PL  Ind.  Or.  t.  87 ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  L  87.— Syn.  Uvaria  villosa, 
Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  664.  Vem.  Gidar-rukhj  gvjiya,  god-sal,  dom-sdl, 
N.W.P.  'y  Bart  Kdrj^  Eajrauta,  Kharrei,  Oudh;  Kdri,  C.P. ;  Thabutgyi, 
Burm. 

Young  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers  densely  tomentose.  Leaves  on 
short  petioles,  ovate  or  oblong  with  cordate  base,  softly  tomentose  or  pu- 
bescent on  both  sides,  softly  ciliate,  3  to  6  inches  long.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow,  on  slender  pedicels  2-4  in.  long,  in  lax  3-  to  6-flowered  racemes  on 
peduncles  ^-1  in.  long.  Sepals  and  3  outer  petals  small,  ovate ;  3  inner 
petals  three  times  their  length,  broad-ovate,  outside  densely  tomentose, 
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inside  smooth,  dark  brown.     Fruit  consisting  of  a  number  of  black  dry 
berries,  ^  in.  long,  1-  or  2-6eeded,  on  short  stalks. 

Barma,  Bengal,  Orissa,  Northern  Circars,  Central  Provinces,  Oudh.  Along 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  Gauges,  asceoding  to  1500  ft.  Deciduous  ; 
bare  of  foliage  for  great  part  of  the  hot  weather,  the  new  leaves  appearing  in 
April.  Flowers  from  March  to  May;  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and  .Tuly, 
remaining  long  on  the  tree. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  with  an  erect  short  trunk  to  4  ft.  girth  ;  in  Burma  a 
large  tree.  Bark  of  trunk  nearly  1  inch  thick,  rough  with  cracks,  and  tesse- 
lated  in  subquadrangular,  thick,  grey,  exfoliating  scales.  Heart-  and  sap-wood 
not  distinct,  sulphur  yellow  when  fresh,  light  brown  when  old,  with  shining, 
hard,  medullary  rays.  The  seasoned  wood  weighs  from  40  to  50  lb.  per  cubic 
foot ;  easily  worked  and  durable,  but  liable  to  warp  ;  ysed  for  small  beams, 
cart-poles,  yokes,  agricultural  implements,  spear-shafts,  and  oars. 

4.  SACCOPETALUM,  Bennett. 

Trees.  Flowers  bisexual.  Sepals  3,  small,  valvate.  Petals  6,  valvate 
in  2  series ;  the  3  outer  small,  conform  to  the  sepals  ;  the  inner  much 
larger,  saccate  at  the  base,  erect  or  conniving.  Stamens  loosely  imbricate 
round  a  subglobose  torus ;  anthers  extrorse,  distinct,  adnate  to  a  thick  con- 
nective, which  overtops  the  cells.     Ovaries  numerous,  ovides  6  or  more. 

1.  B.  tomentosum,  H.  f.  &  Th. ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  88. — Syn.  Uvaria 
tomerUom,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  35 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  667 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  8. 
Vem.  Karris  Oudh  3  Hoomy  Bombay. 

A  large  tree.  Young  shoots  clothed  with  soft  silky  tomentum.  Leaves 
elliptic  or  ovate-oblong,  6-12  in.  long,  on  short  petioles  barely  \  in.  long, 
pubescent  beneath,  nearly  glabrous  and  somewhat  rough  above.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow  with  a  broad  streak  of  brown,  in  leaf-opposed  or  subter- 
minal  2-4-flowered  cymes,  on  short  peduncles,  J-J  i^-  ^^^8-  Pedicels 
slender,  2-3  in.  long.  Sepals  and  outer  petals  nearly  equal,  lanceolate, 
i  in.  long,  inner  petals  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  §  in.  long.  Flowers  and 
pedicels  clothed  with  soft  silky  down.  Carpels  purple,  tomentose,  3  or 
more,  globose,  1  in.  diam.,  3-4-8eeded,  on  stalks  \-^  in.  long. 

Oudh  forests,  Nepal  Terai  adjoining  Oudh,  Goruckpur,  Behar,  Orissa.  Ever- 
green forests  of  the  Western  Ghats.  Leaves  are  shed  in  March,  turning 
orange  yellow  before  falling,  renewed  April,  flowers  with  the  young  leaves. 
Fruit  June. 

In  Oudh  attains  50  ft.  with  an  erect  short  trunk,  5-6  fL  girth,  often  gnarled 
and  knotty  from  lopping.  Bark  1  in.  thick,  brown  or  black,  cracked  and  fur- 
rowed. Wood  yellow,  like  that  of  Naticlea  cordifolia  ;  cracks  in  seasoning  ; 
used  (in  Oudh)  for  huts  and  cattle-sheds  ;  reckoned  as  a  good  timber  on  the 
Western  Ghats,  where  it  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  Folyalthia  cerasoides, 
which,  however,  has  one-seeded  berries.     Leaves  used  as  cattle-fodder. 

S.  longiflorum,  Hf  &  Th.  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  88.  Eastern  Bengal.  Has 
solitary  flowers  on  short  pedicels  l  in.  long,  and  long  pointed  petals  1|  in. 
long. 

Order  IY.    HENISFEBMACEiE. 

Climbing  or  twining,  rarely  erect  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  entire  or 
lobed,  usually  palminerved,  exstipulate.     Flowers  small,  dioecious  or  poly- 
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gamous.  Sopalfi  commonly  6,  free,  the  outer  3  often  minute.  Petals 
commonly  6,  or  wanting.  Male  flowers  :  stamens  commonly  6,  opposite 
to  petals,  rarely  fewer  or  more  ;  anthers  2-4-celled,  frequently  extrorse  or 
dehiscing  laterally.  Female  flowers :  carpels  free,  distinct,  3,  rarely  1 
or  more  than  3 ;  ovules  solitary.  Eipe  carpels  generally  drupaceous,  the 
seed  enclosed  in  the  woody  or  coriaceous  endocarp,  usually  curved  or  re- 
niform,  with  or  without  sdhumen,  the  radicle  pointing  towards  the  scar 
of  the  style,  which  is  often  near  the  base  of  the  fruit — Gen.  PL  i  30; 
Eoyle  HL  61 ;  Wight  HL  i.  19. 

Sepals  6 ;  anthers  sessile  on  a  stout  central  colnmn ;  dmpes  subglob- 
ose  on  a  stoat  8-M  gynophore;  style  near  the  base  ;  endocarp 

hard,  woody 1.  Anamibta. 

Sepals  6 ;  stamens  free ;  ovaries  8-12. 
bmpes  with  scar  of  style  near  the  apex,  anthers  bilocidar, 

dehiscinff  longitudinally 2.  Tinospora. 

Drupes  witn  scar  of  style  near  the  base. 

Dry  fruit  circular,  compressed,  strongly  tubercled,  anthers 

4-lobedy  dehiscing  transversely 8.  CoocuLUS. 

Dry  fruit  obovate-oblonf,  not  tubercled,  anthers  2-lobed, 

dehiscing  longitudinally 4.  Tiliaoora. 

Male  flower  :  sepals  4,  petals  connate  into  a  4-lobed  cup;  stamens 
monadelphous ;  female  flowers  in  the  axils  of  laige  leafy  bracts; 
drupes  with  scar  of  style  near  the  base ;  dry  fruit  circular, 
strongly  tubercled 5.  Cissampelob. 

1.  ANAMIBTA,  Colebrooke. 

1.  A.  Oocculufl,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  446. —  Syn.  Meniapermum  CocctUuSy 
Linn. ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  807.      Vem.  KakmdrL 

A  glabrous  climbing  shrub,  bark  corky.  Leaves  coriaceous,  cordate  or- 
ovate,  blade  4-8  in.  long,  petiole  2-6  in.  Flowers  greenish,  in  long  pen- 
dulous panicles.  Sepals  6,  with  two  small  adpressed  bracts ;  petals  none. 
Anthers  numerous,  2 -celled,  on  the  top  of  a  thick  central  column. 
Carpels  3  on  a  stout  trifid  gynophore  \  in.  long.  Drupes  subglobose,  \  in. 
diam.,  black,  glabrous.     Seed  globose,  enclosing  the  intruded  endocarp. 

South  IndiiL  Eastern  Bengal,  Oudh  forests  (B.  Th.,  but  I  have  not  seen 
spedmens).  The  Cocculus  berries  are  bitter,  used  in  India  to  intoxicate  and 
poison  fish,  and  in  England  to  adulterate  beer. 

2.  TINOBPOBA,  Miers. 

1.  T.  cordifolia,  Miers ;  Hook,  Fl.  Ind.  L  97. — Syn.  Cocculua  cordi- 
folim,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  12 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  485,  486.     Menieper- 
mum  cordifolium,  Willd. ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii  811.     Vem.  Batindu^  Ph.; 
Gulwail,  Bombay. 

A  glabrous,  climbing,  succulent  shrub,  bark  corky.  Leaves  cordate, 
acute  or  acuminate,  blade  2-4  in.  diam.,  petiole  1^3  in.  Flowers 
small  yellow,  in  long  slender  racemes,  male  flowers  fascicled,  female 
flowers  usually  solitary.  Sepals  6.  Petals  6,  half  the  length  of  sepals, 
wedge-shaped.  ^  Filaments  6,  thick,  clavate,  the  2  anther-ceUs  obliquely 
adnate  to  the  top.     Ovaries  3.    Drupes  1-3,  red,  succulent,  plane-convex, 
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size  of  a  small  cherry,  with  glutinous  pulp,  scar  of  style  near  the  top.     En- 
docarp  kidney-shaped,  albumen  ruminate. 

Common  in  hedges  in  most  parts  of  India.  Fl.  H.S.R.S.  Tx>ng  filiform 
roots  from  the  branches.  Used  in  native  medicine.  Sold  in  the  bazaars  as 
Giloy  Pb. ;  GtUo,  Bombay ;  Ghdunchd,  Bengal. 

8.  COCCULITS,  DC. 

Male  flowers :  sepals  6,  biseriate ;  petals  6,  shorter  than  sepcds,  concave, 
embracing  the  stamens  ;  anthers  terminal,  subglobose.  Female  flowers  : 
sepals  and  petals  similar  to  those  of  male  flowers,  stamens  sterile  or  none, 
ci^pels  3.  Drupes  circular,  compressed,  generally  3,  scar  of  style  on  the 
inner  side  near  the  base,  endocarp  tuberculate,  horseshoe-shaped. 

A  small  tree ;  leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous  ;  flowers  in  long  axillary 

panicles 1,0.  laur\foliu8» 

A  clmibing  shrub  ;  leaves-glabrate,  linear- oblong  or  trapezoid  ; 
flowers  axillary,  male  sessile  fascicled,  female  solitary  short- 
pedicnlate  -        .        .     2.  C7.  Leaiba, 

A  climbing  shrub ;  leaves  villous,  ovate-oblong,  male  flowers  in 

short  panicles,  female  1-8  on  short  axillary  panicles      .        .     8.  C  viUotua, 

1.  0.  laniifolins,  DC. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  L  101. — Syn.  Menispermum 
lauri/olium,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  815.  Vem.  Pai'ura,  Pb. ;  I^j)ara, 
kikra,  ddl  chlni,  N.W.P. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  3-5  in.  long,  short -petiolate,  entire,  3-nerYed, 
coriaceous,  shining,  dark  green  when  young,  light  green  when  old,  paler 
beneath.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  in  long  branched  panicles,  axillary  or 
in  the  axils  of  fallen  leaves ;  axis  of  panicle  frequently  bearing  1  or  2 
leaves. 

Ooter  Himalaya  from  the  Ravi  to  Nepal,  ascending  to  5000  ft.  An  erect 
shmb,  often  a  considerable  tree,  with  a  snort,  erect,  straight  ti-unk,  spreading 
branches,  and  fine  shining  bright-green  foliage. 

2.  0.  Lessba,  DC. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  102.— Syn.  C.  glaher,  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  13.     Vem.  Vallur,  illar,  billar,  Pb. 

A  climbing  shrub,  often  with  a  stem  3-4  ft.  girth ;  branchlets  pubescent. 
Leaves  glabrate  or  glabrous,  oblong  or  trapezoid,  entire  or  lobed,  J-1 J  in. 
long.  Male  flowers  on  short  pedicels,  in  axillary  panicles  ;  female  flowers 
solitary,  on  slender  axillary  peduncles  J  in.  long.     Drupe  J  in.  diam. 

Dry  and  arid  resious  of  India.  Panjab,  Sindb,  Dekkan,  Afghanistan,  Arabia. 
Dry  regions  of  Africa.     Fl.  throughout  the  year. 

3.  0.  vlUoBUB,  DC. ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  101.— Syn.  Menispermum  Mr- 
wium,  linn.;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  814.     Vem.  Kdrsane,  Oudh. 

A  climbing  undershrab;  branchlets,  leaves,  and  infloTescence  villous  with 
greyish  tomentum.     Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  obtnae,  often  mucroniM^, 
1-3  in.  long.     Male  flowers  in  axillary  panicles,  1-1  i  in.  long,  often  witni 
or  2  leaves.     Female  flowers  1-3  on  axillary  pedicels  ^^  lA.  long,   i^mpea 
1-3,  dark  purple,  ^  in.  diam. 
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Common  iu  the  plains  and  lower  hills  of  most  parts  of  India.  Ti'opical  Africa. 
Fl.  Feb.,  March.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  makes  a  durable  bluish-purple 
inic.  The  leaves  rubbed  in  water  thicken  into  a  green  jelly.  Boots  and  leaves 
used  in  native  medicine. 

4.  TILIACOBA,  Colehrooke. 

1.  T.  racemosa,  Colebrooke ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  L  99.— Syn.  Cocculus 
acuminattts,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  12.  Menispermum  polycarpon,  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  iii.  816.    Vem.  Tiliakoru,  Beng. ;  Karwanty  karrauth,  rangoe^  Oudh. 

A  large  climber,  with  entire,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  ovate,  acuminate 
leaves,  blade  3-6  in.,  petiole  1  in.  long.  FL  yellow,  dioecious  or  polygam- 
ous, in  axillary  raceme-like  panicles  6-12  in.  long,  with  branches  1  in. 
long,  bearing  either  one  female,  or  3-7  male  flowers.  Sepals  6,  in  two 
series,  the  outer  much  smaller.  Petals  6,  minute.  Stamens  6,  ovaries 
3-12,  styles  short.  Drupes  3-12,  compressed,  obovoid,  \  in.  long,  stalked, 
style-scar  near  the  base,  endocaip  thin,  crustaceous.  Seed  hooked,  albumen 
oily,  ruminate.     Cotyledons  linear,  fleshy. 

Oudh  forests,  Bengal,  Orissa,  Concan,  Ceylon.  Fl.  most  part  of  the  vear. 
Fruit  ripe  March.  Evergreen,  enveloping  the  tallest  forest-trees  in  its  dense 
dark-green  foliage.  The  long  flexible  branches  are  used  for  thatching  and 
basket-work. 

5.  CISSAMPELOB,  Linn. 

Mostly  climbers  with  peltate  leaves.  Male  flowers  cymose,  tetra- 
merous,  petals  connate  into  a  4-lobed  cup.  Stamens  monadelphous, 
anthers  united  into  a  peltate  disc,  dehiscing  round  the  margin.  Female 
flowers  racemose,  crowded  in  the  axils  of  large  leafy  bracts;  perigonium  of 
1  or  2  lateral  scales.  Carpel  one  with  a  short  trifid  or  tridentate  style. 
Drupe  circular,  style-scar  near  the  base ;  endocarp  horseshoe-shaped,  com- 
pressed, tubercled  on  the  back.     Seed  curved,  i 

1.  0.  Pareira,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  103. — Syn.  (7.  canvolvulacea, 
Willd.  ;  W.  &  a:  Prodr.  U;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  842.  Vem.  Eaton,  par- 
biky  pataki,  tikri,  Pb. ;  Dakh-mrbisi,  N.W.P.  ;  Harjetori,  Oudh. 

A  climbing  undershrub,  with  a  short  stem,  throwing  out  long  herbaceous 
twining  branches,  generally  covered  with  grey  tomentum.  Leaves  pel- 
tate, broad-ovate  or  reniform.  Male  flowers  in  axillary  usually  branched, 
and  corymbose  racemes,  with  few  small  bracts.  Female  flowers  on  elon- 
gate, generally  simple  racemes,  with  numerous,  broad,  alternate,  foliaceous 
bracts,  and  several  1 -flowered  pedicels  in  their  axils. 

Common  in  most  parts  of  India,  in  the  north-west,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  as  far  west  as  the  Jhelum  river,  but  not  in  the  arid  parts  of  the 
Panjab  and  Siudh.  Fl.  March-Oct.  Leaves  and  root  used  medicinally.  A  plant 
of  very  wide  distribution.  Also  in  tropical  America,  where  it  yields  the 
Radix  Pareirce  of  druggists,  and  in  tropical  Africa. 

The  structure  of  the  wood  of  Menispermacese  is  remarkable,  and  diflers  in 
several  respects  from  the  wood  of  other  dicotyledons.  The  vascular  bundles 
of  a  young  branch  (which  in  most  dicotyledons  unite  and  form  concentric 
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rings  of  wood  And  liber)  generally  remain  distinct  in  Menispermaceae,  and  are 
separated  by  broad  radial  masses  of  cellular  tissue,  corresponding  to  the  medul- 
lary rays  of  ordinary  wood.  After  some  time  these  original  wood  fascicles  cease 
growing,  and  in  the  cortical  cellular  tissue  exterior  to  the  liber  originates  a 
second  circle  of  bundles^  similar  to  the  first  formed,  excepting  in  the  absence 
of  spiral  vessels.  After  these  bundles  have  attained  full  development,  they 
in  turn  cease  to  grow,  and  a  third  circle  forms  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
bark,  and  so  on.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  wood  structure  of  the  genera  of 
this  fiunily. 

Order  V.    BEEB£BID£JE. 

Usually  shrubby,  sometimes  climbing,  glabrous  plants.  Leaves  simple 
or  compound,  stipules  rare.  Sepals  and  petals  free,  hypogynous,  very 
caducous,  usually  trimerous,  2-4-Beriate.  Stamens  hypogynous,  4-6  (rarely 
8),  opposite  the  petals,  anthers  adnate,  erect,  dehiscing  by  2  revolute  or 
ascending  valves  or  by  lateral  or  dorsal  slits.  Carpels  1-3,  rarely  more, 
oblong,  ovules  usually  indefinite.  Seeds  with  a  copious,  dense  albumen. 
—Gen.  PI.  i.  40  ;  Royle  UL  62  ;  Wight  IlL  L  22. 

Erect  shrubs  ;  flowers  bisexual;  one  carpel     .         .        .1.  Berberis. 
Climbing  shrubs ;  flowers  unisexual ;  carpels  8       .        .2.  Holboellia. 

1.  BEBBEBIS9  Linn. 

Spiny  shrubs  with  yellow  wood,  yeUow  flowers  and  fasciculate  leaves, 
the  leaves  of  elongate  shoots  often  reduced  to  simple  or  3-7-forked  spines. 
Sepals  6,  With  2-3  adpressed  bracts,  imbricate  in  2  series.  Petals  6,  in 
2  series,  imbricate.  Stamens  6,  free,  anther-cells  opening  by  recurved 
valves.  Stigma  peltate,  sessilp,  or  on  a  short  style.  Fruit  a  berry  with  few 
seeds.     Albumen  fleshy,  embryo  straight. 

Leaves  simple,  membranons  or  thinly  coriaceous,  not  lacnnose, 

serrate,  serratures  equal,  cuspidate  ;  stigma  sessile      .        ,    \.  B.  vulgcuris. 

Leaves  simple,  obovate  or  oblanceolate,  coriaceous,  not  lacunose, 
entire,  or  with  large  spinescent  serratures ;  flowers  on  com- 
pound racemes ;  stigma  small,  on  a  short  style     .        .        .     2.  B,  arutata. 

Leaves  simple,  narrow,  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  coriaceous,  not 
lacunose,  entire  or  spinose-dentate ;  flowers  pale,  small,  on 
corymbose  racemes ;  style  distinct 8.  B.  Lycivm, 

Leaves  simple,  obovate  or  orbicular,  coriaceous,  hard,  lacunose, 
reticulate,  entire  ;  or  with  large,  distant,  spinescent  teeth  ; 
flowers  fasciculate  or  in  short  racemes  ;  style  distinct  .     4.  B,  asicUiea, 

Leaves  imparipinnate,  leaflets  2-12  pair 5.  B.  nepcUensis, 

1.  B.  ▼ulgariB,  Linn. ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  109 ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  13. 
— Barberry.     Vem.  zirishky  Pb. 

An  erect,  spinous  shrub.  Leaves  deciduous,  membranous,  or  thinly  co- 
riaceous, serrate  with  equal  spinulose  teeth,  generally  fasciculate  on  short 
lateral  branchlets,  in  the  axU  of  a  3-7-forked,  rarely  simple  spine,  on  a 
thick  broad  base.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  from  oblanceolate,  cun- 
eate,  or  obovate,  to  broadly  ovate.  Flowers  in  racemes,  elongated  or  shortly 
corymbose,  on  the  short  leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Berry  ovoid-oblong  or 
OYoid,  red  or  black  when  ripe,  terminated  by  the  broad  sessile  stigma. 
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Western  Himalaya  8000-12,000  ft.,  eastward  as  far  as  Nepal,  Western  Tibet, 
Afghanistan,  and  Belachistan,  Europe,  North  and  West  Asia.  Fl.  March, 
ApriL  The  pleasantly  acid  berries  of  this  and  some  of  the  following  species 
are  dried  and  imported  from  Afghanistan  under  the  name  of  zirislik-tursh  {sour 
currants), 

B,  KunauHZrensis,  Royle  111.  64,  may  belong  to  this  species. 

2.  B.  aristata,  DC;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  110.  — Syn.  B,  Unctoriay 
Leschenault ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  16 ;  Wight  HI.  t.  8.  Vem.  Chitray  chotra, 
totar,  N.  W.P.  The  following  names  probably  apply  to  this  and  the  two 
following  species  in  the  Fanjab  Himalaya :  Sumlti,  mrdUy  kemal,  kemlu, 
kamla,  kasmaJ,  kammal^  tutrunif  chltra. 

An  erect,  spinous  shrub.  Leaves  more  or  less  persistent,  coriaceous, 
obovate  or  oblanceolate,  entire,  or  with  few,  large,  distant^  spinescent 
teeth,  fasciculate  on  very  short  lateral  branchlets,  in  the  axil  of  a  triJOld 
or  simple  spine  with  a  broad  base.  Flowers  in  compound  racemes, 
pedicels  often  fasciculate.  Berries  often  thickly  covered  with  glaucous 
bloom,  cylindrical,  tapering  into  a  short  style  terminated  by  a  small  sub- 
globose  stigma. 

Outer  Himalaya  6000-10,000  ft.,  from  the  Sutlej  to  Bhutan.  Mountains  ot 
South  India  and  Ceylon.  Fl.  May-April.  Hardy  in  England.  The  root  of 
this  and  the  two  following  species  {ddrhaldy  darmob\  and  the  dried  extract 
{rasaut,  rtisot,  rasut),  are  used  in  native  medicine,  and  highly  prized  in 
ophthalmia.    The  wood  is  used  as  fuel. 

3.  B.  Lycium,  Eoyle ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  110.— Vem.  Kushmul,  N.-W.P. 

A  rigid,  erect,  spinous  shrub;  bark  white.  Leaves  simple,  narrow,  lanceo- 
late or  oblanceolate,  coriaceous,  mucronate,  generally  entire,  bright  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath,  with  prominent,  lax,  reticulate  veins,  fasciculate 
on  short  tuberculate  branchlets  in  the  axils  of  trifid  spines  on  a  broad 
base.  Flowers  pale,  small,  on  elongate  racemes.  Berries  violet,  ovoid ; 
stigma  capitate,  on  a  distinct  style. 

Outer  North-West  Himalaya  3000-9000  ft.,  from  Hazara  to  Garhwal.  Fl. 
April.    Chiefly  employed  in  Sirmore  and  Garhwal  for  making  rusot  (Royle). 

4.  B.  aslatica,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  182 ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  110. 

A  stout,  erect,  spinous  shrub ;  bark  pale.  Leaves  simple,  fasciculate,  on 
short  tuberculate  branchlets,  often  \  in.  long  in  the  axils  of  short  trifid 
spines,  which  are  often  wanting ;  obovate  or  orbicular,  hard,  coriaceous, 
white  beneath,  with  strong  reticulate  venation,  lacunose  between  the 
veins,  subentire,  or  with  large,  distant,  spinescent  teeth.  Flowers  in  short 
corymbose  racemes.  Berries  large,  ovoid  or  often  subglobose,  red  or  black, 
glaucous  j  stigma  capitate  on  a  distinct  style. 

Outer  Himalaya  3000-7600  ft.,  Garhwal,  Bhutan,  Afghanistan.  Parisnath 
in  Behar.    Fl.  March,  April.    The  berries  are  eaten. 

6.  B.  nepalensis,  Sprpng. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  109.— Syn.  B,  Leschen- 
aultii,  Wall ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  16  ;  Wight  Icones  t.  940 ;  Malwnia 
Nepalensis^  DC.     Vem.  Amudanda,  ckiror,  Pb. 
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An  eyergreen  shrub  3-6  ft.  high.  Leaves  coriaceons,  shiningy  impari- 
pinnate,  from  6-18  inches  long.  Petiole  stiff,  articulate  at  the  insertion 
of  .the  leaflets,  broad-sheathing  at  the  base,  with  2  subulate  stipules. 
Leaflets  2-12  pair,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  often  falcate,  spinous -serrate ; 
the  near  pair — the  base— often  smaller  and  suborbicular.  Upper  leaves 
reduced  to  sheathing  bracts.  Flowers  oq  long  erect  racemes,  several  to- 
gether near  the  ends  of  branches.  Bracteoles  coriaceous,  oblong  or  broadly 
ovate.     Beny  oblong  or  globose,  dark  blue  or  purple. 

Outer  Himalayan  ranges,  6000-8000  ft.,  from  the  Ravi  to  Bhutan,  Khasia 
hills,  Burma,  and  the  Nilgherries.  Bark  soft,  corky,  wood  yellow,  with  fine 
medullary  rays  and  light-coloured  blotches  between.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

2.  nOLBOELLIA,  Wall. 

1.  H.  latifolla,  WaU.  Tent.  FL  Nep.  t.  16.     Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  108. 

A  climbing  shrub ;  stem  with  corky  bark,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves 
3^9-foliolate,  leaflets  3-6  in.  long,  petiolulate,  ovate-lanceolate  or  linear, 
acuminate.  Flowers  monoecious,  in  lateral  sessile  corymbs,  purplish 
green,  sweet-scented.  Sepals  6,  2-seriate,  the  outer  valvate.  Petals  6, 
minute.  Stamens  6.  Ovaries  3 ;  fruit  of  1-3  many-seeded  oblong  berries 
2-3  in.  long. 

Himalaya,  E^maon  to  Assam,  ascending  to  9000  ft.  Ehasia  hills.  Fl.  April, 
May.  H,  anfftutifolia,  Wall.,  ib.  t.  17,  is  a  variety  with  linear-lanceolate 
leaves. 

Order  YI.    CAFPABIDEiE. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate  leaves.  Flowers,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, bisexual.  Sepals  4,  rarely  3  or  5,  free  or  connate.  Petals  gener- 
ally 4.  Stamens  almost  always  more  than  4,  often  indefinite,  hypogynous, 
inserted  at  the  base  of  a  long  or  short  gynophore  ;  anthers  2-celled,  versa- 
tile, generally  on  long  slender  filaments.  Ovary  often  stipitate,  style 
short  or  stigma  sessile.  Ovules  indefinite  on  2-6  parietal  placentas.  Fruit 
syncarpous,  either  more  or  less  fleshy,  or  a  dry,  mostly  elongated,  capsule. 
Seeds  in  most  cases  without  albumen ;  embryo  incurved ;  cotyledons  con- 
volute or  folded,  rarely  plane. — Gen.  Plant  i.  103 ;  Boyle  111.  72 ;  Wight 
HL  i  33. 

Spinescent  shrubs  or  small  trees ;  leaves  simple  ;  petals  not  clawed, 

imbricate  in  bud 1.  Cappabis. 

An  unarmed  tree ;  leaves  trifoliolate  ;  petals  long-clawed  ;  open  in 

bud 2.    CRATiCVA. 

1.  CAPPABIS,  linn. 

Shrubs,  rarely  trees,  generally  with  stipular  thorns,  young  parts  often 
with  caducous  tomentum.  Leaves  simple.  Sepals  4,  usually  free.  Petals 
4,  sessile,  imbricate.  Stamens  indefinite ;  filaments  slender,  filiform,  in- 
serted on  the  torus  at  the  base  of  the  long  gynephore.  Ovary  stipitate, 
generally  one-<5elled.  Fruit  stalked,  with  many  seeds  embedded  in  a  soft 
or  dry  pulp. 
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Leayes  linear,  minute  ;  older  branches  leafless ;  flowers  brownish 

red 1.0,  aphylla. 

Leaves  ovate  or  elliptic ;  flowers  woite  or  rose-coloured. 

Flowers  solitary,  large ;  fruit  1-8  in.  long        .        .        .        .  2.  (X  spinoaa. 

Flowers  2-4,  supra-axillary,  large;  fruit  l-l)  in.  diam.  8.  (7.  Ttorrida, 

Flowers  corymbose,  small ;  fruit  |  in.  diam.  .        .  4.  C.  sepiaria. 

1.  0.  aphylla,  Roth.^Tab.  Ill — W.  &  A.  Prodr.  27 ;  Hook.  Fl. 
Ind.  L  174. — Syn.  Sodada  decidva^  Forskal ;  Capparia  Sodada,  R  Br., 
Boissier  FL  Orient  i.  419.  Vem.  KarU,  Kan,  Pb.  KW.P. ;  Kiral, 
Sindh. ;  Sodada,  Arab. 

Glabrous.  Leaves  on  young  shoots  only,  caducous,  sessile,  linear-subul- 
ate, mucronate,  ^  in.  long,  occasionally  spathulate,  varying  to  |  in.  long ; 
stipules  thorny,  nearly  straight,  brown.  Flowers  brownish  red  or  scarlet, 
corymbose,  corymbs  nearly  sessile.  Sepals  unequal;  the  anterior  outer  sepal 
«>  larger  and  deeply  concave.  Petals  ovate,  longer  than  sepals,  scarlet. 
'  V  Stamens  8-20 ;  filaments  long,  filiform.  Ovary  on  slender  gynophore  as 
long  as  stamens ;  style  subulate.  Fruit  globose  or  ovoid,  |^-§  in.  diam. ; 
red  when  ripe ;  on  a  gynophore  1  in.  in  length. 

Common  in  d^  places  and  on  stony  hills  throughout  the  Panjab,  Sindh, 
and  Hajputana,  candelkhand,  the  Central  Provinces,  Guzerat.,  the  Dekkan, 
and  occasionally  as  far  south  as  Tinnevelly.  Flourishes  in  the  driest  deserts 
of  North-West  India,  frequentlv  associated  with  Frosopis  spicigera  and  the 
Salvadoras.    Extends  westward  as  far  as  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia. 

New  leaves  on  young  shoots  Nov.  to  March.  FL  March,  April,  sometimes 
aa  late  as  June ;  the  bushes  often  crowded  with  the  conspicuous  brilliant  scar- 
let blossoms. 

Generally  a  scrubby  bush,  but  under  favourable  circumstancfes  a  small  tree, 
rarely  20  ft  high,  with  a  short,  erect  trunk,  often  4-5  ft.,  rarely  7-8  ft.  girth. 
Branches  numerous,  divaricating,  forming  a  depressed  subglobose  crown  of 
dark-green  colour ;  branches  occasionally  flattened  into  homy  ribbons.  Boots 
immense,  spreading  deep  and  wide.  The  natural  reproduction  and  propaga- 
tion of  this  tree  uioula  be  studied  ;  it  is  stated  that  it  has  never  been  raiMd 
by  hand  from  seed  or  cuttings.  Bark  of  trunk  ^  inch  thick,  dark  grey,  fur- 
rowed with  deep  irregular  longitudinal  and  diagonal  cracks. 

Wood  with  more  or  less  distinct  annual  rings,  whitish  or  light  yellow,  close- 
even-grained,  tough,  weighs  about  54  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  when  seasoned.  It  is 
bitter,  and  is  not  touched  by  white  ants.  Used  for  small  beams  and  rafters  in 
roofs  (in  Sindh  for  the  knees  of  boats),  for  oil-mills  and  agricultural  implements. 
As  fuel,  it  answers  well  for  brick-burning  ;  for  locomotives,  it  must  be  mixed 
with  other  wood.    Bums  off  quickly  with  much  flame,  and  leaves  much  ash. 

The  flower-buds  (/7a«t)are  used  as  pickle  in  Sindh,  the  unnpe  fruit  is  cooked 
and  eaten  ;  both  the  ripe  and  unripe  frait  are  prepared  with  salt  and  pepper 
into  a  bitter-tasted  pickle  which  is  exported  into  Hindustan. 

2.  0.  Bpinosa,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  173;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  i. 
420. — Syn.  C.  ohovata,  Royle;  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  21.  C,  Murrayanay 
Graham ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  379.  Caper  plant,  Vem.  Kabbar,  Arab. ;  Kabarra, 
Afg. ;  Kdbra,  Tibet ;  Kaur,  kidri,  kakri,  kander,  taker,  ber,  bardri,  bauri, 
bassar,  Pb. ;  Kalvdri,  Sindh. 

Glabrous,  but  the  young  parts  frequently  covered  with  a  white  yellowish 
or  greenish,  soft,  and  caducous  tomentum  ;  armed  with  recurved  or 
nearly  straight  stipular  spines.     Leaves  petiolate,  broad -ovate  or  obo- 
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vate,  retuso  or  entire,  mucronate,  thick,  glabrous  or  glabrate.  Flowers 
laige,  1-3  in-  across,  white,  solitary,  axillary,  on  a  pedicel  equal  to  or 
longer  than  the  lea£  Sepals  unequal,  ovate,  obtuse,  concave.  Petals 
obovate,  unguiculate,  undulate,  longer  than  calyx,  at  first  pure  white, 
then  pink  and  purplish-red  as  they  fade.  Stamens  numerous,  longer 
than  petals;  filaments  slender,  purple.  Ovary  on  a  slender  filiform 
gynophore  as  long  as  stamens ;  nectariferous  glands  at  the  base  of  gyno- 
phore.  Fruit  oblong,  1-3  in.  long,  on  a  strong  gynophore,  bent  down- 
wards when  ripe  ;  opening  irregularly  by  3-4  valves,  crimson  inside. 
Seeds  numerous,  reniform.  This  species  varies  exceedingly  in  the  size, 
shape,  pubescence,  and  consistence  of  the  leaves.  One  form  (var.  galeata) 
is  found  in  Sindh,  with  glabrous,  often  glaucous,  fleshy  leaves ;  the  anti- 
cous  sepal  very  saccate.  Another  (var.  leucophylla)  is  found  in  the  lower 
Himalayan  valleys,  floccose  all  over  with  white  pubescence. 

PaDJab,  Sindh,  Guzerat,  Mahableshwar,  N.W.  Himalaya,  asceDding  to  12,00O^iV 
ft.  in  the  inner  arid  valleya     South  Europe,  North  Africa,  Western  Asia. 
Time  of  floweriDg  varies  according  to  locality  and  elevation.   In  the  Peshawur 
▼alley  and  the  trans-Indas  territory,  it  flowers  from  April  to  July,  the  fruit 
ripening  about  Nov.  ;  in  the  inner  Himalaya  flowers  from  Jane  to  Oct 

A  small  trailing  shrab  on  hot  dry  rocks  and  stony  hills,  with  long  green 
branches,  a  thick  woodv  root,  penetrating  deep  into  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 
Strikingly  handsome  with  its  large  flowers,  long  purple  stamens,  and  the  long- 
stalked  ovary  protruding  from  among  them. 

The  flower-buds  pickled  are  the  capers  of  Europe,  and  might  be  prepared  in 
Indian  The  fruit  is  pickled  and  eaten  in  Sindh  and  the  Panjab  salt  range.  The 
leaves  and  ripe  fruit  are  a  favourite  food  of  goats  and  sheep. 

3.  0.  horrida,  Linn.  fiL ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  173;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind,  L  178; 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  26.— Syn.  C.  zeylatiica,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  667.  Vem. 
HiSy  karvUa^  Ph. ;  karrdlwa,  Oudh. 

The  entire  plant  when  young  covered  with  a  dense  ferruginous,  cadu* 
cons  pubescence.  Stipules  laterally  compressed,  thorny,  hooked.  Leaves 
from  elliptic-oblong  to  broadly  ovate,  mucronate.  Pedicels  supra-axillary, 
2  to  4  in  a  vertical  line,  the  uppermost  flower  opening  first ;.  flowers  large, 
at  first  white,  later  rose-coloured.  Stamens  numerous,  filaments  long,  fili- 
form, purple.  Gynophore  as  long  as  stamens.  Fruit  1-1 J  in.  diam.,  glo- 
bose or  obovate,  red  when  ripe,  on  a  thick  gynophore  1 J  in.  long. 

Plains  and  lower  hills  in  most  parts  of  India,  from  the  Panjab  to  Ceylon  and 
Burma.  Blooms  from  January  or  February  to  April ;  flowers  often  so  nu- 
merous that  the  bush  looks  like  a  mass  of  white  and  rose  colour.  The  fruit 
ripens  after  June,  and  remains  on  the  plant  for  some  time. 

A  scrambling  shrub,  found  climbing  at  times  to  a  great  ext-ent  over  the 
tallest  trees.  Wood  used  for  fuel ;  the  twigs,  shoots,  and  leaves  are  greedily 
eaten  by  elephants  and  goats.  In  the  Southern  Panjab  and  Sindh  the  fruit  is 
pickled. 

4.  0.  Bepiaria,  Linn.  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  568 ;  W.  &  A  Prodr.  26  ; 
Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i  177. — ^Vem.  Hiun  gama  (crooked  Carissa),  Panjab. 

Young  parts  pubescent.  Stipules  thorny,  hooked. '  Leaves  ovate  or  ellip. 
tic,  occasionally  emarginate,  glabrate  above,  pubescent  beneath.   Flowers  • 
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small,  {  inch  across,  on  filiform  pedicels,  in  many-flowered  corymbs. 
Sepals  oval,  concave.  Petals  oblong,  white,  unequaL  Stamens  much  longer 
than  petals.  Fruit  a  globose  berry  \  in.  diam.  on  a  short  slender  carpo- 
phore, one-seeded,  black  when  ripe. 

Here  and  there  in  the  Panjab  and  the  North- West.  Common  in  the  Penin- 
sula, Burma,  Ceylon,  in  the  Audamans,  Timor,  and  the  Philippines.  A  middle- 
sized  shrub,  with  numerous  and  strong  branches,  makes  excellent  hedges  (My- 
8or,  Coimbator),  easily  raised  from  seed  or  from  cuttings.  Flowers  May ; 
fruit  ripens  aboat  July. 

2.  CBATJBVA,  Linn. 

Trees ;  leaves  trifoliolate.  Sepals  and  petals  inserted  on  hemispherical 
disc.  Sepals  4.  Petals  4,  long-clawed,  open  in  bud.  Stamens  numerous, 
filaments  slender,  filiform,  free.  Ovary  on  a  long  gynophore,  with  2  pla- 
centas bearing  numerous  ovules.     Stigma  sessile. 

1.  0.  religiosa,  Forst. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  1. 116  ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  172. 
— Syn.  C,  Roxburghii,  R  Br. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  23.  Capparis  trifoUata,  Eoxb. 
FL  Ind.  ii.  571.  Sans.  Varana,  varuria,  seiu.  Vem.  Brama,  Bildsi, 
bUa,  hUidna.     (Kadatben,  Burm.) 

A  moderate-sized  tree.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  clustered  towards  the  ends 
of  branches  on  common  petioles  4  in.  long,  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, on  articulate  petioles.  Flowers  large,  2  inches  across,  on  long  fili- 
form pedicels,  in  many-flowered  corymbs,  with  centripetal  expansion. 
Sepals  4,  ovate,  deciduous,  inserted  with  the  petals  on  the  broad-lobed  hemi- 
spherical disc.  Petals  4,  long-clawed,  larger  than  sepals,  limb  roundish  ovate. 
Filaments  longer  than  petals,  inserted  above  the  disc  on  the  base  of  gyno- 
phore. Fruit  ovoid  or  globose,  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  on  a  strong  thick 
gynophore,  partially  bilocular,  owing  to  the  cohesion  of  the  placentas, 
with  many  reniform  seeds  i  in.  long,  nestling  in  a  yellow  pulp.  Kind 
hard,  subligneous,  rough,  with  numerous  whitish  specks. 

Subhimalayan  tract,  extending  west  to  the  Bavi,  ascending  to  2000  ft. 
Bandelkhand,  Bajputana,  South  India,  Assam,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  Low 
and  shady  places,  particalarly  near  banks  of  rivers.  Cultivated  throughout 
India,  in  the  north-west  to  the  Jhelum  river.  Fl.  April,  May,  when  the 
tree  has  a  striking  appearance,  with  its  larse,  cream-coloured  blossoms.  The 
old  leaves  at  times  remain  on  the  tree  till  the  flowers  appear,  but  usually  the 
tree  is  bare  for  some  time.  The  young  leaves  appear  y^ith  and  after  the  flowers. 
Attains  30  to  40  ft.  and  a  girth  of  6  ft  Bark  dark  grey,  even  aod  smooth, 
with  long  horizontal  wrinkles.  Pith  large  ;  wood  yellowish  white,  with  some- 
times a  pinkish  tinge,  even,  close-  and  smooth-grained.  It  is  easy  to  work, 
fairly  tough  and  durable,  and  not  heavy.  Used  for  drums,  models,  writing- 
boards,  combe,  boxes,  and  in  turnery.  In  the  Panjab  the  viscid  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  said  to  be  mixed  with  mortar  as  a  cement,  and  is  also  used  as  a  mor- 
dant in  dyeing. 

Order  VIL    BIXINHS!. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves.  Stipules  minute  or  none. 
Flowers  regular,  uni-  or  bi-sexual.  Stamens  usually  hypogynous,  inde- 
finite, rarely  definite.  Anthers  2-celled,  bursting  by  slits  or  pores.  Torus 
often  glandular,  or  expanded  into  a  disc.     Ovary  syncarpous,  free,  gener- 
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ally  one-celled  Oyules  parietal,  generally  numerous.  Seeds  with  fleshy 
albomen;  embiyo  axile,  with  broad  foliaceous  cotyledons. — Gen.  PI.  i. 
122 ;  Eoyle  IlL  73  ;  Wight  Bl.  i.  36,  38. 

Flowers  bisezaal ;  petals  laige. 

Seeds  coyered  with  cotton ;  leaves  palmate  .  1.  Coghlospsrhum. 

Seeds  naked  ;  leaves  entire 2.  Bixa. 

Flower  diodcions  ;  petals  none. 

Ovary  2-8-celled ;  styles  2  or  more.  ...  8,  Flaooxjetia. 

Ovary  1 -celled;  style  1 4.  Xylobma. 

1.  COCHLOSPEBMUM,  Kunth. 

Flowers  bisexual  Sepals  5,  deciduou&  Petals  5,  contorted  in  bud. 
Stamens  indefinite,  inserted  on  a  disc  without  glands  ;  antheix^ells  open- 
ing with  a  short  sHt  at  the  top.  Ovary  with  numerous  oyules  on  3  to  5 
parietal  placentas.  Style  one,  filiform;  stigma  toothed.  Capsules  3-5- 
yalyed.     Seeds  numerous,  cochleate ;  testa  hard,  woolly ;  embryo  curved. 

1.  0.  OoBsypiTun,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  87  ;  Hook.  M.  Ind.  i.  190.—- 
Syn.  Bombax  gossypinum,  Linn. ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  169.  Yem.  Kumbij 
N.W.P.     Oahdi,  Bandelkhand  and  Central  Provinces. 

A  soft-wooded  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  large,  near  the  ends  of  branches, 
on  long  thick  petioles,  palmately  5-lobed;  lobes  acuminate,  grey-tomentose 
beneaUi ;  stipules  linear,  caducous.  Flowers  on  terminal  panicles,  large, 
3-4  in.  across,  bright  yellow,  rachis  and  pedicels  covered  with  grey 
pubescence  Sepals  broad-oval  imequal,  covered  with  a  grey  silky  down, 
margin  white-ciHate.  Petals  spreading,  obovate,  emarginate  or  irregu- 
larly cleft,  with  numerous  parallel  veins.  Filaments  filiform,  shorter 
than  petals;  anthers  linear,  acuminate.  Fruit  in  bunches,  capsules  oval, 
nearly  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  5-valved,  divided  by  incomplete  dissepi- 
ments.    Seeds  numerous,  covered  with  a  soft  silky  woolly  substance. 

Dry  stony  hills  along  the  foot  of  the  North-West  Himalaya  from  the  Sutlej 
to  the  Sardah,  ascending  to  3000  ft  Behar,  Bandelkhand,  Central  Provinces, 
Dekkan  and  eastern  districts  of  the  Peninsula.  Deciduous ;  the  new  leaves 
appear  in  May.  Flowers  from  February  to  April ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  June 
and  July.  A  small  tree,  with  short  tmck  spreading  branches,  the  younger 
branches  marked  with  great  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves  and  fruit-stalks.  W^xL 
soft  and  light,  not  much  used.  A  clear  white  gum  (Katira)  exudes  from  th^ 
bark.    Bellows  for  iron-smelting  are  made  of  the  leaves. 


2.  BIXA,  Linn. 

Flowers  bisexual.  Sepals  5,  imbricate,  deciduous.  Petals  5,  large, 
contorted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  indefinite,  inserted  on  a  thick  torus  below 
the  ovary ;  anthers  oblong,  opening  at  the  apex  with  two  short  slits. 
Style  filiform ;  stigma  minutely  2-lobed.  Capsule  coriaceous,  one-celled, 
two-valved,  with  numerous  seeds  on  parietal  placentas  along  the  middle 
of  each  valve.  Seeds  obovoid  on  a  thick  funicle,  covered  with  a  farin- 
aceous red  pulp ;  embryo  large ;  cotyledons  flat. 

1.  B.  Orellana,  Linn. ;  Wight  IlL  1 17 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iL  681 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  31;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  L  190.— Amotlo.  Vem.  Laikan.  (ThUin,  Burm.) 

B 
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Young  shoots  and  inflorescence  rasty-pabernlous.  Leaves  cordate, 
acuminate,  entire  or  angular.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  large,  1-2  in. 
across,  white  or  pink.     Capsule  ovoid,  covered  with  long  bristles. 

Indigenous  in  America,  but  long  cultivated  in  India.  Flowers  in  summer  ; 
the  fnut  ripens  in  the  cold  season.  A  small  tree  with  few  branches,  the  leaves 
approximate  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  Arnotto  (annotto^  or  pulp  sur- 
rounding the  seeds,  is  employed  to  tinge  butter,  and  as  a  dye.  Exported  from 
Guiana,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies. 

3.  FIiACOUBTIA,  Commerson. 

Flowers  dioecious.  Sepals  4-5,  small,  imbricate.  Petals  none.  Male 
flowers  with  numerous  stamens  ;  anthers  short,  versatile.  Female  flowers 
with  a  2-5-oelled  ovary  on  an  annular,  lobed  disc.  Styles  2  or  more ; 
stigmas  notched  or  2-lobed.  Fruit  a  berry  with  few  seeds,  each  surrounded 
by  a  distinct  shell  of  hard  woody  endocarp.     Cotyledons  orbicular. 

1.  P.  Eamontchi,  VE6nt ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  193 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  85. 
— Syn.  F.  sapida,  Roxb.  PI.  Cor.  t  69  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  29  ;  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  iii.  835.  Sans.  Stoadu  kantaka.  Vem.  Kukai,  kakoa,  kangu,  kandei, 
Paiyab ;  BUangra,  bJuinber,  kandiy  kattdr,  N.W.P. ;  Kattiy  Oudh ;  Kaikun, 
Mairwarra ;  Kdnk,  Kdnki,  bildti,  C.P. 

Armed ;  leaves  alternate,  shortly  petiolate,  varying  much  in  shape, 
ovate-oblong  ovate  obovate  or  suborbicular,  obtusely  serrate  or  crenate, 
generally  tomentose  beneath,  glabrous  above.  Flowers  small,  greenish 
yellow,  iu  short  racemes,  or  panicles  with  short  side-branches.  Styles 
5-11,  united  at  base.  Fruit  dark  red  or  black,  about  ^  in.  long.  Seeds 
8-16,  generally  in  two  layers,  one  above  the  other.  This  species,  as 
defined  in  Flora  Indica  (1872),  comprises  the  two  old  species  F.  Ra- 
manichi  and  sapida  ;  the  forms  vary  extremely,  and  require  further  study. 
Very  remarkable  is  a  tomentose  form  (var.  occidentalis)  from  Behar,  the 
Dekkan,  Oudh,  Eohilkhand,  and  the  Panjab. 

Throughout  India,  mostly  on  dry  rocky  hills,  and  in  open  bare  warm  locali- 
ties ;  cultivated  in  Bombay.  The  leaves  fall  in  January  and  February,  and  the 
tree  remains  bare  imtil  tlie  new  foliage  appears  in  spring,  sometimes  in  March, 
but  usually  in  May ;  the  young  leaves  are  first  red,  afterwards  light  green. 
FL  from  November-March,  usu^y  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves ;  the  fruit  ripens 
May^une. 

Generally  a  laii^e  shrub,  but  under  favourable  conditions  grows  into  a  mode- 
rate-sized tree,  with  a  short  trunk  up  to  4  and  5  ft.  in  girth,  with  straggling 
branches,  generally  thorny,  the  thorns  being  either  terminal,  forming  the  end 
of  leaf-bearing  branchlets,  or  axillary,  being  naked  thorny  branches  without 
leaves.  Bark  of  stem  light  or  dark  grey,  or  nearly  black,  somewhat  rough,  with 
exfoliating  scales. 

Sapwood  and  heartwood  conform  ;  close,  fine,  and  even-grained  ;  when  dry, 
weighs  about  60  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  Does  not  warp,  is  durable,  and  not  attacked 
by  insects.  Combs  are  made  of  it ;  it  is  employed  in  turnery  and  for  a^cul- 
tural  implements,  and  though  not  large,  it  is  occasionally  liised  for  building. 
Young  twigs  and  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

F.  sepiaria,  Roxb.,  a  thorny  shrub,  thorns  long,  usually  bearing  fl.  and  fruit, 
has  been  found  in  Eamaon  (Madden). 
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4.  XYIiOSMA,  Foister. 

Character  of  Flaconrtia,  but  ovary  1-celled,  with  2,  rarely  3-6,  few- 
OYxded  parietal  placentas;  style  one,  short;  stigma  capitate.  Fruit  a 
small,  globose,  2-8-seeded  berry. 

1.  X.  longifolinm,  Clos— Tab.  IV.— Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  194— Vem. 
Chopra,  chirunda,  chtmdi,  drendUy  Pb. ;  Kaitdwa,  Oudh.  Danddl,  katdri, 
kandhdra,  N.W.R 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  often  armed  with  strong,  straight,  axillary  spines 
1  in.  long  or  more.  Leaves  alternate,  short-petioled,  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtusely  serrate,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining,  from  2-6  in.  long.  Flowers 
small,  yellow,  in  short,  axillary,  glomerate  panicles ;  pedicels  bracteate ; 
stigma  indistinctly  lobed.     Berry  \  in.  diam. 

Outer  hills  of  the  North-West  Himalaya,  ascending  to  5000  ft.  Also  in 
Assam.    Fl.  Jan.-May.    Wood  used  for  fuel  and  charcoal.    Fruit  sweetish  bitter. 

Order  VIII.    PITTOSPOSE^ 

Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire,  exstipulate.  Flowers 
usually  bisexual.  Sepals  5,  imbricate.  Petals  5,  imbricate.  Stamens 
hypogynous,  5,  distinct,  alternating  with  petals ;  anthers  2-celled, 
versatile.  Ovary  syncarpous,  of  2  (rarely  3-5)  carpels,  with  2-6  parietal 
placentas ;  1-celled  or  2-5-celled  by  the  projection  of  the  placentas.  Style 
one;  stigma  2-5-lobed.  Ovules  many.  Fruit  capsular  or  indehiscent. 
Seeds  usually  numerous ;  albumen  copious ;  embryo  small,  next  the  hilum. 
—Gen.  Plant  i.  130 ;  Eoyle  HI.  77 ;  Wight  111.  i.  172. 

1.  PITTOSPOBTTM,  Banks. 

Petals  connivent  or  connate  at  the  base  or  beyond  the  middle.  Fila- 
ments subulate ;  anthers  erect,  introrse,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary 
incompletely  2-3-celled.  Capsule  1-celled,  2-  rarely  3-valved,  the  placenta 
in  the  middle  of  each  valve.     Seeds  smooth,  embedded  in  a  viscid  pulp. 

Leaves,  young  branches,  and  capsule  glabrous     .   ■  1.  P.  florUnmdum. 

Leaves,  young  branches,  and  capsnle  tomentose  .        .     2.  P.  erioearpumi. 

1.  P.  floribandnm,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  154 ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  199.— Syn. 
CkHastrus  vertieUlata,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i  624.     Vem.  Yekaddi,  Mahratti. 

A  small  tree ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous,  shining, 
pale  below,  thinly  coriaceous,  4-6  in.  long.  Flowers  numerous,  yellowish, 
in  short,  compact,  terminal  panicles.  Petals  free,  linear-oblong.  Obtuse, 
patent,  at  last  recurved.  Capsules  ^  in.  diam,  glabrous,  rugose,  opening 
into  two  hard  broad-ovate  valves.     Seeds  1-4,  occasionally  8. 

Outer  Himalaya.  Jumna  to  Sikkim,  ascending  to  3500  ft  (in  Kamaon  to  7000 
ft)  Kasia  hills.  Western  Ghats.  Mostly  on  diy  rocky  sites.  FL  Jan.- 
June,  Pr.  April-Sept  A  handsome  tree,  with  a  short,  straight  trunk  and 
spreading  branches.  Bark  of  a  greenish  ash-colour,  or  yellowish  mey,  scabrous 
with  sm^l  whitish  specks.    Wood  light-coloured,  strong  and  tougn. 

2.  P.  eriocanmm,  Royle  111.  77;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  199.— Vem. 
Meda  tumri,  garsilung,  gar-ahuna,  N.W.P. 
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A  small  tree  with  spreading  branches ;  leaves,  young  branches,  and  in- 
florescence yellow-tomentose.  Leaves  ovate  obovate  or  broad-lanceolate. 
Flowers  numerous,  in  short  terminal  dense  panicles.  Petals  free,  linear, 
erect  Capsule  ^  in.  diam.,  tomentose,  dividing  into  two  broad  ovate 
thick  woody  valves. 

Outer  Himalaya.  Jimina  to  Sardah,  between  3000  and  6500  ft.  FL  March, 
April.    Ft.  June,  July.    Bark  dark  grey. 

Order  IX.   TAMABISCINE^. 

Shrubs,  rarely  trees  or  herbs.  Leaves  alternate,  small,  often  scale-like 
and  imbricating.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  regular,  usually  bisexual, 
either  solitary  or  in  spikes  racemes  or  panicles.  Sepals  5,  i;^u^y  4,  free 
or  connate  at  the  base,  imbricate.  Petals  as  many  as  sepals,  imbricate, 
free  or  united  in  a  tube.  Stamens  5,  10,  or  numerous,  inserted  on  an 
annular  indented  or  lobed  disc,  with  10  glands ;  anthers  versatile,  with 
2  cells,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  syncarpous,  of  3-5  carpels; 
ovules  numerous,  placentas  3-5,  from  the  base  of  the  cavity  or  attached 
to  the  carpels,  sometimes  enlarged  so  as  to  divide  the  ovary  into  cells. 
Capsule  one-celled,  dehiscent  into  3-5  valves.  Seeds  either  with  a  crest 
of  long  hairs  at  the  apex,  or  winged,  or  covered  with  down  all  over. 
Albumen  small  or  wanting;  embryo  straight — ^Gen.  Plant  i.  169 ;  Royle 
III  213 ;  Wight  I11.L  50. 

Stamens  free  or  connate  at  base  only ;  styles  3-4  .  1.  Tamarix. 

Stamens  monadelphous,  stigma  sessile  .        .        ...        2.  Myricaria. 

1.  TAMABIX,  Linn. 

Shrubs  with  scale-like  or  inconspicuous  leaves.  Flowers  white  or 
pink,  in  spikes  or  dense  racemes.  Sepals  free.  Petals  free.  Stamens 
5-10,  free  or  connate  at  base  only.  Ovary  1-celled,  placentas  short  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ovary;  styles  3  or  4  (rarely  2  or  5),  short,  thick.  Seeds 
small,  smooth,  not  beaked,  with  a  long  coma  consisting  of  a  setiform  axis 
studded  with  long  hairs ;  albumen  none. 

Leaves  semi*amplexicanl ;  flowers  in  laige  panicles,  composed  of 

long  slender  spikes 1.  7*.  gMica, 

Leaves  ^eathing,  apex  of  leaf  erect  or  adpressed  to  branchlets. 
Branchlets  continuous  ;  flowers  in  close  cylindrical  spikes     .        2.   T.  dioiccu 
firanchlets  articulate ;  spikes  interrupted     •        .        .        .        ^.   T.  artiadata, 

1.  T.  gallica,  L.— Tab.  V.— Wight  lU.  t.  24 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  40 ; 
Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i,  248.— Syn.  T.  indica,  Roxb.  FL  Lad.  ii.  100.  Sans. 
JJidvuka,  Vem.  Kodn,  'HUch,  leinya,  ghazlei,  pUchi^  Pb.;  £ei,  Idiy  jhau, 
Sindh ;  Telta,  rgelta,  Tibet ;  Jhau,  Beng. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree ;  leaves  minute,  apex  patent  or  loosely  adpressed, 
acute  from  a  semi-amplexicaul  base,  not  sheathing,  glaucous,  white- 
margined.  Flowers  mostly  bisexual,  pentamerous,  gener^y  white,  rarely 
pink,  crowded  in  long  slender  numerous  spikes,  collected  into  panicles  at 
the  ends  of  branches,  and  forming  large  irregular  masses  of  flower ;  lateral 
spikes  sessile  or  on  short  peduncles.     Bracts  shorter  than  flowers,  semi- 
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amplexicauly  membranous.  Disc  shallow,  10-crenate.  Capsule  attenuated 
from  oYoid  base,  ^  in.  long,  when  ripe  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
withered  sepals  which  enclose  its  base.     Petals  generally  deciduous. 

Throughont  the  Panjab  and  Sindh.  In  Tibet  at  11,000  ft.  Yarkand  (Hen- 
derson), Bengal,  the  Peninsula,  and  Ceylon.  This  species  has  a  wide  range — it 
18  found  in  Aij^hanistan,  Persia,  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  Africa, 
in  Siberia,  Chma,  and  Japan.  In  India,  mostly  on  sand  or  gravel,  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  near  the  sea-coast ;  often  on  soil  impregnated  with  salt ; 
associated  with  Salvadora.  Fl.  July,  August  Seed  ripe  Dec.-Feb.  Qrows 
moderately  quick  when  young,  the  stems  often  attaining  10-12  in.  girth  in  10-12 
years,  but  soon  reaches  maturity,  and  decays  early,  stems  over  15  in.  girth  beinc 
generally  hollow,  especially  in  dry  tracts  with  sandy  soil.  Easily  propagated 
m)m  se^  and  cuttings. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  a  girth  of  3  and  height  of  30  ft.  Stems 
crooked,  dividing  into  numerous  branches,  which  are  more  ramified  than  those 
of  T.  dioica,  Branchlets  feathery  and  often  drooping.  Bark  of  young  branches 
reddish  brown,  smooth,  with  small  whitish  specks,  that  of  stem  and  laiger 
branches  thin,  greenish  brown,  rough  with  darker  cross-lines.  Foliage  bright 
dark-green  or  glaucous.  Flowers  usually  white  in  North  India,  pink  m  South 
Europe,  Ladak,  and  Tibet. 

Wood  whitish,  occasionally  with  a  red  tinge,  open  and  coarse-grained»  fairly 
hard  and  tough,  but  not  strong.  Medullary  rays  numerous,  broad  but  short. 
Annual  rings  distinct.  Its  chief  use  is  to  supply  fuel  for  steamers  and  other- 
wise ;  in  Sindh  and  South  Panjab  agricultural  implements  are  made  of  it,  and  it 
is  used  for  turning  and  lacquered  work. 

It  \a  with  some  diffidence  that  I  follow  Wight  &  Amott  in  identifying  this 
Tamarisk  with  T.  gallica,  Linn.  But  without  further  study  of  these  variable 
shrubs  on  the  spot,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  no  alternative.  The  figure  in 
Sibthorp*s  Flora  Grseca,  tab.  291,  of  T,  aallica,  seems  to  me  to  represent  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  Indian  species  ;  but  this  is  referred  by  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient. 
i.  773,  to  jT.  Palktm,  Desv.,  from  Afghanistan,  Beluclustan,  and  Bokhara,  with 
snuJler  flowers,  the  disc  deeply  cleft  into  5  emarginate  lobes ;  petals  persistent 
to  the  ripening  of  the  capsule. 

2.  T.  dioica,  Roxb.— Tab.  VI.— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  101 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  40 ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  249 ;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  i  777.— Sans. 
Piehula.  Vem.  Leinya^  kodn,  hachlei,  pUchi,  Pb.;  GaZy  ldo,jdUj  Sindh; 
Lai  Jhau,  Beng. 

A  shrub.  Leaves  minute,  closely  adpressed,  sheathing,  sheath  tubular, 
apex  deltoid,  acuminate,  green,  with  a  broad  white  margin.  Flowers 
dioecious,  pentamerous,  purple  or  light  rose-tinged,  in  compact  cylindrical 
spikes,  either  terminal  or  clustering  at  the  ends  of  branches  into  loose 
racemose  panicles ;  lateral  spikes  stalked.  Bracts  as  long,  or  nearly  as 
long  as  flowers,  broad-ovate  from  a  sheathing  base,  acuminate,  membranous, 
reddish  brown  with  white  margin.  Male  flowers  :  stamens  5,  inserted  on 
the  5-lobed  fleshy  disc,  alternate  with  the  lobes ;  no  rudiment  of  ovary. 
Female  flowers  :  stamens  abortive.  Capsule  oblong,  tapering,  x  in.  long, 
surrounded  by  the  withered  sepals  and  petals,  and  about  twice  their  length. 

Throughout  Northern  India,  ascending  to  2500  ft  in  the  Outer  Himalaya. 
In  the  plains  along  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  abundant  on  the  Hoof?hly  ui  B^gaL 
also  on  the  Brahmaputra  and  in  the  Peninsula.    Grows  gregariously  like  T> 
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gaUioa^  and  forms  extensive  forests  on  the  low,  moist,  alluvial  lands  along  the 
Indus  and  its  principal  tributaries.  The  new  formations  of  alluvial  land  along 
the  banks  of  these  nvers  get  covered  in  early  spring  with  a  dense  mass  of  Tam- 
arisk seedlings,  mixed  more  or  less  with  young  plants  of  the  Popvlria  euphratica 
and  Acacia  arabica.  It  is  believed  that  T.  dtoica  is  the  principal  species  in 
these  forests,  and  that  T.  gallica  is  less  common.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  for 
further  inquiry  how  far  the  distribution  of  these  two  species,  and  prevalence  of 
one  or  the  other,  is  affected  by  soil,  locality,  and  other  circumstances.  T.  dioica, 
like  gallica,  grows  freely  where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt.  Both  species 
are  often  planted  in  gardens  for  ornament.  r\.  from  May-July ;  the  seed 
ripens  in  tne  cold  season. 

These  two  species  are  easilv  confounded.  T,  dioica,  however,  is  usually  a 
very  much  smaller  plant  than  T,  gallica,  A  moderate-sized  shrub,  6  or  7  ft  high, 
rarely  attaining  15  ft.,  with  little  or  no  trunk,  and  numerous,  virgate,  long 
spreading  branches,  generally  simple,  their  extremities  bending  down  gracefully, 
especially  when  laden  with  nower.  The  twigs  are  reddish,  browmsh,  or  grey ; 
the  bark  of  the  larger  branches  is  dark  grey  or  brown.  The  foliage  is  of  a  greyer 
green  than  that  of  T.  gcUliccL 

The  wood  is  white  with  a  pinkish  tin^,  loose-  and  open-grained,  with  nume- 
rous broad  medullary  ravs.  It  is  occasionally  used  for  the  supporting  sticks  of 
roofs,  but  mainly  for  fuel,  like  the  preceding  species.  The  Tamarisk  forests  are 
of  great  importance  as  sources  of  fuel,  and  the  reproduction  of  these  two  species 
from  coppice-shoots  requires  special  study.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  tliat 
they  coppice  well  under  favourable  circumstances ;  but  recent  experience  seems 
to  show  that  the  power  of  reproduction  from  coppice-shoots  of  these  species  has 
been  overestimated. 

3.  T.  articulata,  VahL— Tab.  VII — Hook.  FL  Ind.  i  249 ;  Boissier 
Fl.  Orient  i.  777. — Syn.  T,  orientalis,  Forsk.  Vem.  Frdsh,  fardSjfanoa, 
rukli,  vJchdn,  hharlei,  narleiy  Pb. ;  Asrdei,  Sindh. 

A  tree.  Leaves  minute,  sheathing ;  branchlets  apparently  articulate  at 
base  of  sheath ;  sheath  thin,  tightly  adpressed,  -^^  in.  long,  obliquely  trun- 
cate, white-margined,  with  a  triangular  acute  tooth  in  the  place  of  the 
lamina ;  sheath  and  tooth  covered  with  impressed-punctate  glands,  often 
hoary  with  saline  efflorescence.  Flowers  bisexual  or  monoecious,  pentam- 
erous,  loosely  scattered  on  long  slender  spikes,  generally  clustering  at  the 
ends  of  branches  into  loose  racemose  panicles.  Bracts  triangular  from  a 
sheathing  base,  concave,  acute,  shorter  than  flowers.  Disc  indistinctly  5- 
lobed.  Capsule  oblong,  tapering,  surrounded  by  the  persistent  sepals  and 
petals. 

Panjab  (ascending  to  1200  fl.)  Upper  and  Middle  Sindh,  eastwards  to  the 
Jumna.  In  Rohilkaand  only  cidtivated.  Beyond  India,  in  Afghanistan,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  North  and  Central  Africa.  Grows  well  on  saline  soils.  The  leaves 
and  extremities  of  branchlets  are  shed  (partly)  during  the  cold  season,  the  new 
shoots  and  leaves  come  out  about  May.  Flowers  from  May  to  July,  the  fruit 
ripening  later  in  the  season.  Growth  rapid ;  trees  12  years  old  on  an  average 
attain  a  girth  of  2-3  ft,  one  15  years  old  measured  4  ft  10  in.  in  girth,  and 
it  is  stated  that  at  times  it  attains  5  ft  in  7  years.  Springs  up  freely  from  seed, 
and  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings.    Coppices  well. 

In  the  Panjab  it  grows  to  be  a  moderate-sized  tree,  to  60  ft.  high,  with  an 
erect  trunk,  often  6  or  7  ft  in  girth,  occasionally  attaining  10-12  ft,  taper- 
ing rapidly,  with  spreading  branches,  forming  a  close  oval  head.  The  slender 
twigs  are  nequently  hoary  with  saline  inflorescence ;  bark  of  branchlets  smooth. 
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reddish  brown  or  light  grey,  that  of  the  larger  branches  and  upper  part  of  stem 
dark  bluish  brown  or  dull  grey,  with  a  few  dark  brown  scars  and  seams,  that  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  light  grey  or  brownish  grey,  and  rough  with  many  close 
deep  longitudinal  furrows  and  grooves,  crossed  by  snort  shaUow  cracks.  Except 
the  yery  young  shoots  in  spring,  the  foliage  of  T,  articulata  is  much  more  grey 
and  glaucous  tnan  that  of  the  other  species ;  this,  with  its  arborescent  habit,  dis- 
tinguishes it  readily.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  Panjab  with  adpressed  and 
upright  branches. 

Sapwood  distinct,  heartwood  whitish,  open,  coarse-grained,  with  conspicuous 
lai]ge  white  medullary  rays.  The  weight  varies  from  40  to  60  lb.  when  seasoned, 
it  is  fairly  strong  and  durable.  Used  for  many  kinds  of  ordinary  work,  made 
into  ploughs,  Persian  wheels,  and  in  Sindh  is  turned  into  small  ornaments. 
The  green  w^ood  bums  with  an  offensive  odour ;  when  seasoned  there  is  no  smell, 
and  it  is  then  a  good  fueL 

The  bark  is  employed  for  tannine ;  the  small  irres^ularly-rounded  tuberculate 
calls  (Afdif  Panjab  ;  Sakun^  Sindh),  often  abundantly  produced  on  the  branch- 
lets  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  are  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  and  also  in 
tanning.  Similar  galls  are  collected  from  the  two  other  species,  and  sold  under 
the  same  name.  Tamarisk  manna  {Misri  lei,  sugar  of  Tamarisk)  is  produced  on 
the  twif;s  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  in  parts  of  the  Panjab  and  in  Sindh. 
It  is  chiefly  collected  during  the  hot  weather,  and  used  medicinally  or  to  adul- 
terate sugar,  will  not  keep  more  than  a  year,  especially  if  exposed  to  damp. 
M^mna  is  also  produced  by  the  two  other  species  in  Sindh,  and  by  T,  gallica  m 

the  Southern  Panjab.  

2.  MYBICABIA,  Desvaux. 

Flowers  bisexual,  pink  or  white,  in  long  racemes.  Sepals  5,  free.  Petals 
free.  Stamens  commonly  10,  inserted  on  the  disc,  and  more  or  less  united 
into  a  short  tube.  Ovary  one-celled,  with  3  sessile,  more  or  less  united, 
stigmata ;  ovules  numerous,  on  short  placentas  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
Seeds  numerous,  small,  with  a  long  coma. 

1.  M.  ger]iianica,Desv.— Tab.  VIII — Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  250 ;  Boissier 
FL  Orient,  i.  763.— Syn.  M.  hradeata,  Eoyle  III  t.  44.  Vem.  Eis^  shdUi' 
kdtj  kathif  humbu,  hombu,  umbu,  l^.W.  Himalaya. 

A  shrub;  leaves  sessile,  linear-lanceolate,  varying  much  in  size,  generally 
crowded,  less  than  ^  in.  long.  Bacemes  terminal  or  lateral,  up  to  12 
in.  long ;  flowers  pink,  on  short  pedicels,  crowded ;  bracts  longer  than 
pedicels,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  broad  membranous  lacerated  margins,  cadu- 
cous. Petals  obovate,  twice  the  length  of  sepals,  white  above,  red  below. 
Stamens  shorter  than  petals;  filaments  united  in  tube.  Seeds  with  a 
stalked  coma. 

Abundant  in  the  inner,  more  arid  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  from  Iskardo  to 
Sikkim,  at  elevations  between  6000  and  10,000,  ascendinc  occasionally  to 
15,000  ft.  Beyond  India,  in  Afghanistan,  Western  and  Northern  Asia,  and  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  Fl.  July,  Aug. ;  the  seed  ripens  soon 
afterwards.  Grows  chiefly  in  sandy  beds  of  streams,  where  it  often  covers 
considerable  areas,  becoming  a  shrub  of  considerable  size,  massed  in  clumps, 
peculiar  and  striking  in  its  twiggy  erect  habit.  A  dwarf  prostrate  Alpine  form 
grows  at  creat  elevations. 

Young  branches  smooth,  shining  and  striated ;  bark  of  trunk  dark  grey,  fibrous 
and  ragged.  Foliage  of  a  dull-OTeyish  green  colour,  often  covered  by  a  saline 
efflorescence.  The  wood  is  smidl,  and  used  as  fuel ;  in  Ladak  the  twigs  are 
browsed  by  goats  and  sheep. 
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Nearly  allied  is  M,  degans,  Royle  ;  Hook.  Fl.  IncL  i.  250  ;  with  white  flowers 
and  longer  oblanceolate  leaves,  from  Ladak,  Zanskar,  and  Kunawar,  where  it  is 
most  viduable  as  yielding  fuel,  and  often  found  associated  with  M.  germanica. 
It  attains  a  larger  size ;  old  snarled  trimks  have  7-8  ft  in  giith,  with  a 
rounded  crown  often  15-20  ft.  high. 

Order  X.    TEBNSTS(EMIACE£. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves.  Stipules  none,  or  very 
rarely  minute.  Flowers  regular,  bisexual,  rarely  unisexual.  Sepals  usually 
5,  imbricate.  Petals  usually  5,  hypogynous,  imbricate  or  twisted,  frequently 
united  into  a  short  tube.  Stamens  usually  numerous,  hypogynous,  the 
filaments  often  cohering  at  the  base  and  united  with  the  petals.  Ovary 
plunlocular,  ovules  2  or  more  in  each  cell,  placentation  axile ;  styles  2-7, 
distinct  or  more  or  less  combined.  Fruit  2-5-celled,  coriaceous  and  in- 
dehiscent,  or  capsular  and  opening  by  valves.  Albumen  scanty  or  want- 
ing; embryo  frequently  oily. — Gen.  PL  i.  177;  Eoyle  UL  107  ;  Wight 
ni.  i  89. 

Flowers  small,  dicBcions  ;  sepals  5,  nearly  equal ;  anthers  adnate ; 

fruit  dry,  indehiscent 1.  Eurta. 

Flowers  small,  bisexual ;  sepals  5,  nearly  equal ;  anthers  versatile ; 

fruit  indehiscent,  dry  or  fleshy  ;  leaves  penniveined         .        .     2.  Saurauja. 
Flowers  large,  bisexual ;  sepals  5-6,  inner  lar^r :  anthers  versatile  ; 

fruit  a  woody  capsule,  dehiscing  longitudmally         .        .        .     3.  Camellia. 

1.  EUBYA,  Thunberg. 

Flowers  dioecious.  Sepals  5,  strongly  imbricate.  Petals  5,  imbricate, 
more  or  less  united  at  the  base.  Stamens  12-15,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
corolla  in  a  single  series  ;  anthers  adnate,  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary 
mostly  3-celled;  styles  3,  distinct  or  united.  Fruit  a  dry  indehiscent 
berry.     Seeds  with  a  fleshy  albumen. 

1.  B.  japonicft,  Thunb.  ;  Thwaites  Enum.  PL  ZeyL  41.— Syn.  E. 
Wightiana-,  Wight  111.  t  38;  E,  acuminata,  Eoyle  111.  t.  24.  Vern. 
Bdunra,  gonta,  deura,  N.W.P. 

A  shrub  10-12  ft.  high;  leaves  alternate,  on  short  petioles,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  obtusely  serrate,  coriaceous,  glabrous 'or  hairy  when 
young,  and  underneath  along  the  midrib.  Flowers  white,  solitary  or  in 
fascicles,  axillary,  or  from  the  axils  of  fallen  leaves.  Ovary  ovoid ;  styles 
distinct,  or  united  at  the  base.  Fruit  globose,  ^  in.  diam.,  crowned  by 
the  persistent  base  of  style. 

Widely  spread  over  Eastern  Asia,  in  China,  Japan,  and  Java.  In  India  it  is 
found  on  the  mountainous  regions  of  Burma,  Ceylon,  South  India,  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  the  Outer  Himalaya,  alt  3500-9000  ft,  extending  west  as  far  as  the 
Jumna,  resembling  somewhat  the  Tea  plant  FL  May-Sept  The  specimens 
from  the  north-west  are  alwavs  hairy  (extremities  and  midrib).  In  Burma, 
South  India,  and  Ceylon,  both  the  hairy  and  glabrous  forms  are  found.  In 
Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  284,  the  glabrous  fonn  with  2-nowered  fascicles  is  referred  to 
£.  jajxmica,  Thunb.,  and  the  hairy  form  with  more  numerous  flowers  to  A\ 
acuminata,  DC. 
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2.  SAUBATTJA,  WiUd. 

Leaves  penni veined,  with  prominent  parallel  lateral  nerves.  Flowers 
bisexual.  Sepals  5,  strongly  imbricate.  Petals  5,  imbricate,  connate  at 
base.  Stamens  numerous,  adherent  to  base  of  corolla  ;  anthers  versatile, 
opening  at  the  top  by  a  pore  or  short  slit  Ovary  3-5- celled  ;  styles  3- 
5,  distinct  or  united.  Fruit  3-5-celled,  indehiscent,  dry  or  fleshy.  Seeds 
small,  immersed  in  pulp,  with  copious  albumen. 

1.  8.  nepalensis,  DC. ;  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  1. 178 ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  286. 
— ^VeriL  Gogina,  goganda^  N. W.P. 

A  large  shrub ;  branchlets,  young  leaves,  and  inflorescence  covered  with 
stiff  long  brown  hairs.  Leaves  on  thick  hirsute  petioles,  oblong,  acumin- 
ate, 7-14  in.  long,  acutely  serrate  ;  lateral  nerves  prominent,  25-30  on  each 
side  of  midrib.  Flowers  pink,  in  panicles,  on  a  long  common  peduncle, 
axillary  or  from  the  axil  of  a  faUen  leaf.    Styles  4  or  5,  distinct,  \  in.  long. 

Outer  Himalaya,  alt  2500-7000  ft.,  from  the  Jumna  to  Bhutan.  Fl.  about 
May,  the  fruit  ripening  some  weeks  afterwards.  The  palatable  viscid  fruit  is  eaten. 

3.  CAMELLIA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  evergreen,  coriaceous,  serrate  leaves,  and  large 
axillary  bracteate  flowers.  Sepals  5-6,  the  inner  larger.  Petals  cohering 
at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  the  outer  in  many  series,  more  or  less 
connate,  and  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  petals,  the  inner  5-12  free  ; 
anthers  versatile.  Ovary  3-5-celled,  ovules  4-5  pendulous  in  each  cell. 
Capsule  woody,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Seeds  lai*ge,  oily,  generally  one 
in  each  cell ;  albumen  0  ;  embryo  straight ;  cotyledons  thick,  oily ;  radicle 
superior. 

1.  0.  Thea,  Link— Syn.  a  Bohea,  Griff.  Not  iv.  553  (the  China 
plant) ;  (7.  iheifera.  Griff.  1.  c  558  (the  indigenous  Assam  plant)  ;  Hook. 
FL  Ind.  i.  292.     Thea  chinensis,  Linn.,  The  Tea  plant 

A  shrub,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  Leaves  elliptic,  oblong,  acumi- 
nate. Flowers  solitary  on  short  2-3-bracteate  peduncles.  Sepals  persistent, 
rotundate,  very  obtuse,  glabrous  or  with  silky  pubescence.  Petals  white, 
obovate,  obtuse,  glabrous  or  pubescent  on  the  back.  Stamens  glabrous, 
the  inner  5  free.  Ovary  villous ;  styles  3,  glabrous,  connate  beyond  the 
middle.     Capsule  glabrous.     Testa  hard,  smooth,  shining. 

Indigenous  in  Upper  Assam  (discovered  1834).  Cultivated  aG;es  ago  in  China 
and  Japan.  Since  1840  cultivated  extensively  in  Assam,  Cacnar,  Sikkim,  the 
North- West  Himalaya,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  spread  of  Tea  cultivation 
in  North- West  India  is  mainly  due  to  Dr  W.  Jameson,  who  established  the 
Government  plantations  in  Dehra  Boon,  Kamaon,  and  Kan^n,  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  there  were  two  species  in  China,  of  which  Thea  Bohea 
yielded  the  black,  and  T,  viridis  the  green  Tea.  These  species,  however,  can- 
not be  maintained.  Though  the  varieties  of  the  Tea  plant  are  numerous,  it  is 
not  at  present  possible  to  mstincfuish  them  by  definite  specific  characters.  The 
indigenous  Assam  plant  is  marKed  by  laiger,  more  acuminate  leaves,  and  it  is 
not  certain  whether  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species. 

Camellia  japonica,  the  well-known  Camellia,  is  indigenous  in  Japan,  and 
cultivated  there  as  well  as  in  China  from  time  immemorial.  Introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Order  XL    DIPTESOCASFEJE. 

Trees  (one  genuB  of  climbing  shrubs),  usually  lesinous,  with  alternate 
penniveined  simple  leaves.  Flowers  regular,  bisexual.  Calyx-tube  cam- 
panulate,  free  or  connate  with  the  torus  or  ovary,  6-lobed  j  lobes  imbri- 
cate^ persistent  and  generally  enlarged  when  the  fruit  ripens.  Petals  5, 
twisted,  united  at  the  base,  orfree.  Stamens  free,  either  10  or  5  in  one 
series,  or  15  in  two  series,  or  indefinite  and  multiseriate,  inserted  on  the 
torus.  Ovary  sessile  with  a  broad  base  on,  or  partly  immersed  in,  the 
torus,  3-celled,  rarely  1-  or  2-celled.  Fruit  free,  or  enclosed  in  the  en- 
larged calyx,  with  1,  rarely  2  seeds.  Seed  large,  exalbuminous. — Gen.  PL 
L  189  j  Royle  111.  105  ;  Wight  lU.  i.  85. 

To  this  family  belong  the  "Wood-oil  trees  {Dipterocarptis)  of  Burma,  the 
Indian  Copal-tree  (  Vateria  Jndica)  of  the  Western  Ghats,  and  the  Lac-tree 
(Sliorea  laccifera)  of  Mysore. 

1.  SnOBEA,  Eoxb. 

Calyx-tube  short,  adnate  to  torus,  all  segments  enlarged  into  long  wings 
when  in  fruit.  Stamens  indefinite  (rarely  15),  connective  subulate,  over- 
topping the  anthers.  Ovary  3-celled,  ovules  2  in  each  cell.  Fruit  cori- 
aceous, indehiscent,  tightly  enclosed  by  the  base  of  the  calyx-segments. 
Seed  1,  ovoid ;  cotyledons  fleshy. 

1.  S.  robnsta,  GaBrtn.— Tab.  IX.— Roxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.212;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.» 
615 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  4;   Hook.  FL  Ind.  i.  306.     Tlie  Sal  tree.—8a,nB. 
Sola,  asvakama,    Yem.  Sdly  sdla,  salioa^  sakhu,  sdhi,  mJcher,      Local 
names :  Sarye,  sarei,  rinjal,  gugal,  C.P. ;  Koroh,  Oudh. 

A  large  tree,  young  branches,  petioles,  young  leaves  and  inflorescence 
hoary  or  pubescent.  Leaves  glabrate,  shining  when  full  grown,  4-8  in. 
long,  petiolate,  broad-ovate,  from  a  rounded  or  cordate  base,  entire,  more 
or  less  acuminate,  ending  in  an  obtuse  point ;  stipules  caducous.  Flowers 
yellowish,  shortly  pedicellate,  in  unilateral  racemes,  arranged  in  long, 
compound  axillary  panicles ;  inflorescence,  calyx,  and  outside  of  petals 
clothed  with  soft  grey  pubescence.  Segments  of  calyx  enlarged  in  fruit 
into  5  unequal,  obtuse,  oblong  or  spathulate  wings  3-4  in.  long,  contracted 
above  the  base,  brown,  with  10-15  parallel  longitudinal  veins  and  fine 
reticulation  between.  Petals  (at  the  time  of  flowering)  4  times  the  length 
of  calyx,  orange  inside.  Stamens  25-30  or  more,  anthers  pilose  at  the 
apex,  style  subulate.     Fruit  ovoid,  acuminate,  J  in.  long,  hoaiy. 

The  area  at  present  occupied  by  the  Sal  tree,  forms  two  irr^lar,  but  fairly- 
defined  belts,  which  are  separated  by  the  Qangetic  plain.  The  northern  or 
sub-Himalayan  belt  extends  from  Assam  to  the  Eangra  valley  in  the  Panjab. 
Within  these  limits  Sal  forms  extensive  forests,  skirting  the  foot  of  the  hills 
and  entering  into  the  Doons  and  valleys,  ascending  in  places  to  3000  ft.  Near 
the  western  end  of  this  belt  the  S&l  forests  are  less  extensive,  and  they  termi- 
nate near  the  Bias  river  in  a  number  of  scattered  patches  of  limited  area. 
West  of  the  Ganges  the  Sal  is  not  found  in  the  plains ;  but  in  Eohilkhand, 
Oudh,  Gorakhpur,  and  Bengal,  S^  forests  exist,  or  existed  formerly,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  hills.  The  second,  or  central  Indian  belt,  occupies 
the  hilly  country  of  Behar,  Rewah,  Chota  Nagpur,  Midnapur,  and  the  Meikal 
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range  of  hillB  between  the  Nerbudda  river  and  the  open  country  of  Baipur, 
and  extends  sonth  to  the  Qodavery  river  and  the  Northern  Circars.  The  Pach- 
mani  hills  mark  the  western  limit  of  the  tree  in  this  belt;  the  Sal  on  the  sand- 
stone of  these  hills  and  in  the  Deinwah  valley  at  their  foot  is  an  outlying  and 
isolated  patch  of  considerable  extent,  the  last'  in  that  direction.  The  Sal  tree 
does  not  thrive  on  heavy  binding  soils  ;  it  requires  a  loose  soil  which  transmits 
water  freely.  I  have  never  found  it  on  trap,  and  this  probably  explains  its 
abseaice  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Satpura  Range  in  Central  India.    Sal  forests 

'  *  are  generally  found  on  sandstone,  on  conglomerate,  the  gravelly  and  shingly 
soil  of  the  sub-Himalayan  tract ;  and  the  tree  attains  perfection  where  loose 
water-transmitting  soils  are  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  mould. 
Sal  is  eminently  gregarious.  Wherever  found,  it  is  always  the  prevailing 
tree ;  a  limited  number  of  other  species  ore  associated  with  it,  but  they  are 
always  less  numerous  in  individuals.  The  climatic  conditions  within  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Sal  tree  may,  as  far  as  known,  be  expressed  as  follows :  A 
mean  annual  rainfall  between  40  and  100  inches,  and  a  mean  temperatiue  dur- 
ing the  four  seasons  within  the  following  limits— C.  S.,  66^-70°;  H.  S.,  77**-85°  ; 
R.S.,  80°-88°  ;  Autumn,  74°-7T'.  As  to  extremes  of  cold,  the  Sal  can  stand  several 
degrees  below  freezing-point.  I  have  seen  the  leaves  frostbitten  in  the  Kotri- 
doon,  and  in.  Eangra  and  Hushiarpur  it  is  exposed  to  severe  cold.  As  to  heat, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  during  the  hot  season  the  extremes  in  the  Eamaon 
Doons  and  the  Deinwah  valley  are  nearly  as  hiffh  as  anywhere  in  India,  but 
that  the  tree  does  not  seem  to  stand  the  hot  vnnoB  of  the  open  plains  in  North- 
West  India. 

Sal  is  never  quite  leafless :  the  youn^  foliage  issues  in  March,  with  the  flowers  ; 
the  seed  ri]^ens  in  June,  and  germmates  immediately,  often  before  falling. 
Large  quantities  of  seed  ripen,  and  an  abundant  crop  of  seedlings  springs  up 
annually,  clothing  the  ground  with  a  dense  mass  of  young  Sal,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  trees.  The  circumstance  that  the  seed  ripens  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  after  the  jungle-fires  have  passed  through  the  forest,  materially 
assists  the  reproduction  and  spread  of  Sal.  Other  species  of  this  family, 
particularly  the  Ein  tree  of  Burma  {Dipterocarpus  tvherculatus,  Roxb.),  also 
produce  a  similarly  abundant  crop  of  seedlings,  and  form  nearly  pure  forests  of 
^reaX  extent.  The  Sal  tree  coppices,  but  not  imder  all  circumstances.  Begard- 
mg  its  rate  of  growth,  our  information  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The  annual  rings 
in  the  wood  are  generally  very  indistinct ;  and  the  individuals,  the  age  of 
which  is  known  from  other  sources,  are  not  numerous.  For  the  Oudh  forests 
(Kheree  Division),  the  following  was  assumed  as  the  mean  rate  of  growth  when 

*  the  first  regular  plan  for  working  them  was  framed  in  1663  : — 

Age  15  years,  girth  18  inches. 


„    50      „        „     54    „ 


Subsequent  data  seemed  to  indicate  a  somewhat  slower  rate  ;  and  in  1868,  Capt. 
Wood's  estimate  was  65  years  for  54,  and  95  years  for  72  in.  girth.  The  follow- 
ing cultivated  trees  of  kuown  age  were  measured  by  me  in  1863 : — 

Saharanpur,  13  years,  girth  27  inches  (average  of  33  trees). 


»  30    „  „     54j    „ 

„  35    „  „     79J    „ 

Calcutta,        25    „         „    69      „ 


Under  favourable  conditions — ^for  instance,  in  the  gorges  at  the  foot  of  the 
lulls  in  the  Nepal  Terai — ^the  Sal  tree  attains  lOQ-150  ft,  with  a  clear  stem  to 
the  first  branch  of  60-80  ft.,  and  a  girth  of  20-25  ft.  But  such  dimensions  are 
exceptional ;  as  a  rule,  it  attains  60-90  ft.,  with  clear  stems  30-40  ft.  long,  and  a 
girth  of  6-8  ft.    Young  trees  have  generally  a  long  narrow  conical  head  of  foli- 
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age ;  in  old  trees  the  branches  spread  at  the  top.  Of  jounc  trees  the  bark  is  mo- 
derately smooth^  occasionally  with  a  few  long  aeep  vertical  cracks.  The  bark  of 
old  trees  is  1-2  in.  thick,  dark-coloured  and  rougn,  with  longitudinal  furrows. 

The  wood  of  the  S^  tree  has  a  distinct  sapwood,  small,  about  1-2  in.  thick, 
whitish,  not  durable.  The  heartwood  is  dark  brown,  coarse-^ined,  hard, 
heavy,  strong,  and  tough,  with  a  remarkably  fibrous  and  cross-gramed  structure. 
The  fibres  of  successive  concentric  strata  do  not  run  parallel,  but  at  oblique 
angles  to  each  other ;  so  that  when  the  wood  is  dressed,  the  fibres  appear  inter- 
laced. Medullary  rays  numerous,  narrow ;  pores  very  numerous,  moderate,  uni- 
formlv  distributed.  The  weight  of  a  cub.  ft.  (seasoned)  is  generally  found  to 
vary  between  50  and  60  lb. ;  but  extreme  cases  are  on  record  of  weights  as  low 
as  40,  and  as  high  as  69  lb.  The  transverse  strength  has  been  tested  by  nume- 
rous experiments.  The  average  value  of  P  (coefficient  of  transverse  strength), 
as  determined  by  Baker,  Cunningham,  Clififord,  and  others,  ranges  from  609  to 
972  ;  and  in  a  large  series  of  experiments  with  Sal  timber  from  <ufferent  sources 
made  by  me  in  Calcutta  in  1864  and  1865,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Clifford 
and  Baboo  Tincowry  Ghose,  the  mean  value  of  P  was  found  to  fluctuate  between 
708  and  916.  Sal  timber  takes  a  long  time  to  season  ;  and  after  it  has  been  sea- 
soned and  worked  up^  it  is  apt  to  split  and  warp  with  the  change  of  d^  and  wet 
seasons.  Its  durabiiitv  is  considerable,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  Teak.  In 
Lower  Bengal  it  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by  white  ants.  For  building,  gun-carriages, 
river-boats,  and  railway-sleepers,  it  is  the  most -important  timber  of  North  India. 
Sal  timber  cannot  be  floated  without  the  assistance  of  boats  or  floats  of  lighter 
woods.    Semul  {Bombax  malabaricum)  is  often  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  tree,  when  tapped,  exudes  large  quantities  of  a  whitish,  aromatic,  trans- 
parent resin  or  dammar  {ral^  dhuna),  which  is  collected  and  sold ;  is  used  to 
caulk  boats  and  ships,  and  also  as  incense.  Large  extents  of  Sal  forest  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  tapping  the  trees  for  this  purpose. 

Order  XIL   MALVACILS:. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,'with  a  soft  light  wood ;  young  parts  mostly 
covered  with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  stipulate,  alternate,  generally  palmi- 
nerved.  Flowers  large,  purple  pink  or  yeUow,  regular,  generally  bisexual 
Sepals  generally  5,  more  or  less  connate,  valvate  in  bud.  Petals  6,  hypo- 
gynous,  usually  adnata  to  staminal  column,  twisted  and  imbricate  in 
bud.  Stamens  indefinite,  monadelphous ;  anthers  1  -  celled,  bursting 
lengthwise.  Ovary  syncarpous;  carpels  generally  numerous,  usually  in 
one  whorl  round  a  conical  torus.  Fruit  either  a  dehiscent  capsule  or  a 
number  of  distinct  carpels.  Seeds  solitary  few  or  numerous,  in  most 
cases  without  albumen. — Gen.  PI.  i.  195;  Royle  IlL  83;  Wight  111.  i. 
55,  66  (Bombaceae). 

Bracteoles  4-6,  enlarged  in  fruit,  forming  an  epicalyx  or  Involucel  1.  Eydia. 
Bracteoles  wanting. 

Fruit  laige,  woody,  filled  with  pulp 2.  Adansonia. 

Capsule  6-valved,  densely  woolly  inside 8.  Bombax. 

Hibiscus  Bosa- Sinensis  (Shoe-flower)  from  China,  the  Moluccas;  H, 
Sahdariffa  (Roselle^  Red  Sorrel\  from  the  West  Indies ;  H.  esctdentus,  the 
edible  Hibiscus  (Olcra,  Bendt),  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  Oossypinm  her- 
baceum  ( Cotton),  are  well-known  cultivated  plants,  and  require  no  notice 
here.     Thespesia  Lampas,  Benth.  and  Hook.  f. — Syn.  Hibiscus  Lampas, 
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Gay.,  a  small  soft-wooded  tree,  with  large  yellow  and  criinson  flowers,  is 
found  in  Kamaon  (Madden). 

1.  KYDIA,  Eoxb. 

Flowers  unisexual,  numerous,  in  long  panicles.  Calyx  campanulate, 
5-lobed,  persistent,  surrounded  by  and  united  at  the  base  with  a  4-6- 
leaved  involucel.  Petals  5,  longer  than  calyx,  attached  by  their  claws 
to  the  base  of  the  staminal  column.  Stamens  monadelphous,  the  tube 
divided  down  to  the  middle  into  5  segments,  each  bearing  from  3-8  sessile 
anthers  closely  placed  together  at  the  apex.  Style  one,  3-Gleft ;  stigma 
large,  fleshy.     Capsule  globose,  3-celled,  opening  loculiddally,  3-seeded. 

1.  K.  calycina,  Roxb. ;  Cor.  PL  t  215 ;  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  188 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  70 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  879,  880.— Syn.  K.  fratema,  Roxb. ;  Cor.  PI. 
t.  216.  K,  Roxburghianaj  Wight  Ic.  t.  881.  Vem.  Puli^  pulau, 
patUon,  patha,  pattdh^  paitia,  potari.     Local  n.  Barranga^  hhotiy  C.P. 

Young  leaves,  branches,  inflorescence,  involucel,  and  calyx  covered  with 
a  grey  tomentum  of  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  on  petioles  about  half  the 
length  of  blade,  from  4-6  in.  long,  and  about  equally  broad,  with  5  or 
7  palmate  nerves,  lobed,  angled  or  round,  margin  more  or  less  dentate, 
dark-coloured  above,  and  pale  beneath.  Flowers  polygamous,  in  axillary 
or  terminal  panicles ;  petals  white  or  pale  yellow,  longer  than  calyx ; 
involucel  4-6-leaved,  in  the  male  flowers  at  the  time  of  flowering  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  in  the  fertile  flowers  longer  than  calyx,  enlarged  afterwards,  and 
when  the  seed  ripens  about  three  or  four  times  longer  than  calyx.  Cap- 
sule covered  with  fuscous  tomentum. 

Common  in  the  dry  forests  of  most  parts  of  India,  not  in  the  arid  region. 
Sub-Himalayan  tract  from  the  Indus  to  Assam.  Oudh,  Bengal^  Central  Provinces, 
the  Peninsula,  and  Burma. 

In  North  India  generally  a  large  shrub,  in  favourable  localities  a  small  tree 
to  40  ft.  high,  with  a  short  erect  trunk  to  3  ft.  in  girth.  The  old  leaves  are  shed 
in  Feb.,  the  new  foliage  appears  in  April  and  May.  Flowers  generally  from 
July  to  Oct. ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  cold  season,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  for 
months,  conspicuous  by  the  brown  shining  calyx  and  involucel.  Bark  of  trunk 
and  large  branches  aoout  1  inch  thick,  inside  viscid,  mucilaginous,  outside 
greyish  Drown,  or  almost  black,  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  undulated  with 
lon^tudinal  wrinkles. 

Sap  and  heartwood  conform,  close  and  strai^ht-crained,  when  seasoned, 
weight  from  40  to  45  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  Used  occasionally  for  building,  ploughs 
and  oars,  and  for  carving.  In  Qarhwal  a  strong  coarse  cordage  is  made  of  the 
inner  fibrous  part  of  the  bark.  In  North  India  the  mucilaginous  bark  (chukla 
pathd)  is  employed  for  the  clarification  of  sugar. 

2.  ADANSONIA,  Lhin. 

Trees  with  digitate  leaves.  Flowers  largo,  solitary.  Calyx  ovoid  or  ob- 
long, deeply  splitting  into  3  to  5  lobes.  Staminal  column  divided  at  the 
top  into  numerous  filaments,  each  bearing  a  terminal  anther.  Ovary  5- 
to  10-celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cdl;  style  divided  at  the  summit 
into  as  many  radiating  stigmas  as  there  are  cells.     Fruit  oblong,  woody. 
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indehiscent,  filled  with  pulp,  mealy  when  dry;  cotyledons  very  much 
folded,  enclosing  the  radicle  ;  albumen  thin. 

1.  A.  digitata,  Linn. ;  Eoxb.  M.  Ind.  iii.  164  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
60  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2791/2 — Baobab  or  Mmikey-bread  tree. — Vem.  GoraJc- 
imli.     (KaJp,  braksh^  near  Ajmere.) 

Leaves  on  petioles  as  long  as  leaflets ;  leaflets  generally  5  or  7,  lanceo- 
late or  obovate,  acuminate,  long-attenuate  at  base,  smooth  above  and 
downy  beneath.  Peduncle  axillary,  tomentose,  often  very  long,  more  than 
1 2  in.  The  structure  of  the  fruit-bearing  peduncle  is  curious,  it  has  5  dis- 
tinct masses  of  ligneous  tissue,  each  enclosing  pith.  Flowers  pendulous. 
Calyx  thick  coriaceous,  outside  tomentose,  inside  thickly  covered  with 
long  silky  hairs.  Petals  white,  obovate,  broadly  unguiculate.  Staminal 
tube  thick,  longer  than  the  free  portion  of  tilaments;  anthers  long,  linear, 
contorted.  Ovary  ovoid,  silky-tomentose,  tapering  into  a  long  filiform 
style,  which  is  bent  downwards  after  flowering.  Fruit  pendulous,  a  large 
downy  oblong-obovoid  capsule  8-12  in.  long,  when  dry  filled  with  tough 
stringy  fibres  and  a  mealy,  slightly  acid  substance,  in  which  the  kidney- 
shaped,  brown  hard  shining  seeds  are  immersed. 

Indigenous  in  tropical  Africa  (the  village-tree,  or  place  of  assembly  in  the 
highlands  of  Eastern  Africa).  Originally  introduced  into  India  by  Arab  traders 
and  cultivated  in  many  places  in  the  Peninsula,  Bengal,  and  Central  India.  It 
grows  near  Ajmere  and  m  the  North-West,  not  in  the  Panjab.  Leafless  during 
Uie  dry  season.  FL  in  May  and  Jime ;  the  new  leaves  appear  with  or  soon 
after  the  flowers. 

A  large  tree,  attaining  60  or  70  ft.,  remarkable  for  its  disproportionately  thick 
trunk,  which  is  often  irregularly  shaped,  rapidly  tapering  upward,  soon  divid- 
ing into  large  limbs,  the  lower  frequently  spreading  norizontally  with  drooping 
extremities.  At  Deogarh  in  the  Central  rrovinces  are  three  trees,  measuring  re- 
spectively 16,  22,  and  40  ft  in  girth,  and  trees  of  much  larger  girth  exist  else- 
where. Bark  of  bouc^hs  and  tnink  thick,  hard,  grev  or  reddish  brown,  partially 
cut  into  irre^ar  plates  ;  inner  bark  fibrous.  The  Baobab  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  attam  a  greater  age  than  any  other  known  tree.  Adanson  estimated 
the  age  of  trees  30  ft.  diameter  in  Senegambia  at  5150  years,  and  Humboldt 
called  the  Baobab  the  oldest  organic  monument  of  our  planet  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  erroneous.  In  India,  certainly,  it  is  a  fast^growing  tree.  Roxburgh 
states  that  the  largest  of  the  trees  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  was  then 
(early  this  century)  about  25  vears  old,  with  an  irregular,  short,  subcorneal 
trunK,  18  ft.  in  circumference,  from  4  to  5  ft  above  ground.  And  recent  in- 
formation from  Dr  Kirk,  H.M.'8  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  seems  to  show  that  the 
huge  Baobabs  of  Africa  are  not  of  the  vast  age  usually  attributed  to  them. 

The  wood  is  light,  soft  and  porous,  made  into  rafts  to  support  fishermen  in 
tanks.  On  the  western  coast  the  dry  fruit  is  used  as  floats  for  fishing-nets. 
Cordage  and  paper  are  made  of  the  bark,  and  in  Africa  the  pulp  of  the  fiuit  is 
used  mr  prepanng  an  acid  beverage,  and  the  leaves,  dried  ana  powdered,  are 
mixed  with  food  as  a  condiment.  It  is  a  useful  tree,  which  thrives  well  in 
most  parts  of  India,  and  its  cultivation  should  be  encouraged. 

3.  BOMBAX,  linn. 

Trees  with  digitate  leaves.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  truncate,  or  splitting  into 
3  to  5  lobes.     Staminal  tube  short,  split  into  5  or  more  bundles,  divided 
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at  the  top  into  numerous  filaments,  each  bearing  a  tenninal  anther.  Ovary 
5-celled,  oviiles  numerous.  Capsule  ligneous  or  coriaceous,  opening  locu- 
licidallj  in  5  Talves ;  the  seeds  embedded  in  a  woolly  substance.  Seeds 
oboYoid  or  subglobose,  cotyledons  very  much  folded,  enclosing  the  radicle ; 
albumen  thin. 

1.  B.  malabaricum,  DC. ;  Wight  111.  t.  29 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv,  t  82 ; 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  61. — Syn.  Bomhax  kejytaphyllum,  Cav.;  Eozb.  Cor.  PI.  t. 
247;  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  167.  Salmalia  McUabarica,  Schott  T?i€  Cotton 
Tree,  Sans.  Salmali.  Vem.  Sinial,  semtdy  shembal,  eemur,  sarrif  samul, 
nmmal.     Local :  Wallaiki,  Gonds,  C.P. ;  Letpan^  Burm. 

Glabrous,  young  stem  and  branches  covered  with  conical  prickles, 
\  in.  long,  with  a  black  point,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  concentric 
scaly  layers  of  cork.  Common  petiole  as  long  as,  or  longer  than 
leaflets;  leaflets  5  or  7,  petiolulate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  generally 
from  4-8  in.  long.  Flowers  large,  scarlet,  occasionally  white,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves,  on  short  thick  pedicels,  clustered  towards  the 
ends  of  branches.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  coriaceous,  irregularly  cleft  into 
short  obtuse  lobes,  outside  smooth,  inside  white^ilky.  Petals  oblong, 
obtuse,  3-6  in.  long,  stellate,  tomentose  outside,  pubescent  or  nearly 
glabrous  inside.  Staminal  column  short,  filaments  much  longer,  but 
shorter  than  petals,  5  innermost  forked  at  the  top,  each  branch  bearing 
an  anther,  about  10  intermediate  ones  simple,  and  the  numerous  outer 
ones  shortly  united  in  5  clusters ;  anthers  long,'reniform,  afterwards  con- 
torted. Style  longer  than  stamens,  5-lobed  at  the  top.  Fruit  on  short 
peduncle,  a  hard,  *oblong,  obtuse,  ligneous  capsule,  4-5  in.  long.  Seeds 
numerous,  smooth,  enveloped  in  much  fine  silky  fibre. 

Indigenous  throughont  India  and  Burma,  and  often  cultivated.  In  the  sub- 
Himalayan  tract  extends  to  the  Indus,  ascending  to  3500  ft.  in  the  N.W.  Hima- 
laya, and  cultivated  as  high  as  6000  ft.  Leafless  from  Nov.  Dec.  until  April. 
Covered  with  the  large  scarlet  flowers  in  Feb.  March  ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  April, 
May.  A  very  large  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  attaining  a  height  of  150  ft.  and  a 
girth  of  40  ft  in  Burma  and  Southern  India,  and  nearly  the  same  dimensions 
in  the  moist  and  hot  valleys  of  the  outer  Himalaya.  The  trunk  is  straight,  the 
upper  part  cylindrical,  at  the  base  generally  with  large  buttresses,  running  up 
the  trunk  to  some  distance,  and  often  5  to  6  ft.  deep  near  the  ^und.  Similar 
buttresses  are  formed  by  many  trees  in  India  (Vitex,  Antians,  Lagerstrcemia, 
Hymenodictyon,  Nauclea,  and  others)  and  in  other  tropical  countries.  The 
branches  are  in  whorls  of  5  to  7,  spreading  nearly  horizontally,  and  forming  a 
broad  conical  symmetrical  head.  The  branches  and  stem  of  young  trees  are 
covered  with  sharp  thick-set  prickles.  Bark  of  trunk  and  older  branches  grey, 
ash-coloured,  corky,  even  between  deep  longitudinal  and  cross-craeks. 

Wood  greyish  white,  with  darker  streaM,  light,  coarse-grained  and  porous. 
No  distinct  heartwood.  Weight  23-34  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  (seasoned),  and  58j  lb. 
(green).  Value  of  P.  between  642  and  697  (Cunningham).  Not  durable,  except 
imder  water.  Used  for  planking,  packing-cases,  toys,  scabbards,  fishing-floats, 
and  for  the  lining  of  welis.  Often  rafted  with  heavier  timber  to  make  it  float 
In  Burma  canoes  are  made  of  it,  said  to  last  3-4  years.  A  light-brown  trans- 
parent gum  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark,  which  is  employed  in  native 
medicine.  The  calyx  of  the  flower-bud  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable.^  The  firuit  is 
collected  before  it  opens,  and  the  cotton  with  which  it  is  filled  is  used  to  stuff 
quilts  and  pillows. 
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Order  Xin.   STESCULIACEiE.  ^ 

Trees^  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  soft  wood,  frequently  tomentose  with 
stellate  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  mostly  stipulate.  Flowers  commonly 
regular,  bisexual  or  unisexual.  Calyx  more  or  less  deeply  divided  into 
5,  rarely  4  or  3,  valvate  lobes  or  segments.  Petals  5  or  none.  Stamens 
commonly  monadelphous,  with  5,  10,  or  15  2-celled  anthenu  Fruit- 
carpels  either  distinct  or  united  into  a  loculicidally  dehiscent  capsule. 
Seeds  with  or  without  albumen. — Gen.  PI.  i.  214 ;  Eoyle  111.  102  ;  Wight 
IlL  i.  72  (ButtneriacesB). 

Flowers  anisexual  or  polygamous  ;  petals  none  ;  fruit  of  5  dis- 
tinct or  nearly  distinct  carpels 1.  Sterculia. 

Flowers  bisexual ;  petals  5  ;  anther-cells  divaricate ;  fruit- 
carpels  distinct,  or  spirally-twisted         ....        2.  HsLicnRE& 
Flowers  bisexual,  with  au  involucel  of  3-6  caducous  bracts ; 
petals  5 ;  anther-cells  parallel ;  fruit  a  capsule  dehiscing 
loculicidally. 
Staminal  column  divided  i^to  20  filaments,    5  without 

anthers  ;  capsule  5-valved S.  Pterospermum. 

Staminal  column  composed  of  numerous  multiseriate  fila- 
ments, all  bearing  anthers  ;  capsule  5-10-valved  .         5.  Eriolbna. 

1.  STEBCITLIA,  Linn. 

Trees,  with  entire,  lobed,  or  digitate  leaves.  Flowers  unisexual  or 
polygamous.  Calyx  more  or  less  deeply  6-cleft,  rarely  4-cleft,  usually 
coloured.  Petals  none.  Carpels  6,  distinct  or  nearly  so,  with  two  or 
more  ovules  in  each,  stalked  on  a  long  gynophore,  adnate  to  which  is  th 
staminal  column,  bearing  at  the  top  10  or  15  anthers.  Fruit-carpels  dis- 
tinct, spreading,  coriaceous  or  woody,  dehiscent  along  the  inner  edge,  or 
thin,  foliaceous,  opening  long  before  maturity.  Seeds  one  or  more  in  each 
.carpel ;  albumen  adhering  to  the  cotyledons,  often  splitting  in  two  ;  coty- 
ledons flat  and  thin. 

Fruit-carpels  coriaceous,  opening  at  maturity. 

Leaves  deeply  5-7-lobed,  lobes  toothed  or  cleft ;  flower  panicles 

drooping ;  carpels  villose,  with  rust-coloured  tomentum    .        1.  S,  mlhsa. 
Leaves  shallowly  5-lobed,  lobes  entire;  flower  panicles  pyra- 
midal, erect ;  carpels  covered  with  sharp  bristles  2.  8.  v/rens. 
Fruit-carpels  membranous,  opening  long  before  maturity     .                8.  ^.  ooiUmUa, 

1.  8.  villOBa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  155.— Tab.  X— W.  &  A.  Prodr.  63. 
— ^Vem.  OtUkandar^  massu,  oska,  gudguddla^  Pb. ;  Udial,  Kamaon ; 
Uddr,  ttdalla,  Oudh. 

A  tree,  with  grey  or  brown  bark ;  leaves  on  long  petioles,  crowded  at 
the  end  of  branches,  tomentose  beneath,  nearly  glabrous  above,  deeply  5- 
7-lobed ;  lobes  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  toothed  or  cleft.  Stipules  broad- 
lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  yellow,  on  slender  pedicels,  as  long  or 
nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx,  loosely  arranged  in  long  drooping  panicles, 
5-8  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  leafless  branch ;  bracts  linear,  caducous ; 
male  and  bisexual  flowers  mixed,  the  former  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
Calyx  campanulate,  membranous,  border  yellow,  bottom  of  the  calyx  pink. 
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outside  with  scattered  stellate  hairs.  Flowers  bisexual :  ovazy  globose, 
on  a  gynophore  as  long  as  the  calyx,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  10 
anthers  inserted  on  a  membranous  ring,  which  is  adnate  to  the  gyno- 
phore. Fruit  consisting  of  2  to  7  sessile,  oblong  or  obovoid,  coriaceous 
carpels,  1^-3  in.  long,  clothed  inside  and  outside  with  thick  brown  to- 
mentum  of  stellate  hairs ;  seeds  several  in  each  carpel. 

Outer  Himalaya  to  the  Indus,  ascending  to  3500  feet.  Pani'ab  Salt  range. 
Oudh  forests,  not  common.  Western  coast  from  Guzerat  southwards.  South 
India.  The  old  foliage  is  shed  Dec,  Jan. ;  new  leaves  issue  May,  Jime,  after 
the  flowers,  which  appear  in  March,  April ;  the  fruit  ripens  June,  July. 

Near  its  north-western  limit  this  species  is  often  only  a  shrub  8-10  ft.  high, 
with  a  straight,  somewhat  irregular  trunk,  and  a  few  large  spreading  branches. 
Further  east  and  south  it  i^  a  moderate-sized  tree,  40-50  ft.  nigh,  with  a  ^ort 
trunk  to  5  fL  in  girth,  and  a  broad  head.  Bark  grey  or  brown,  smooth  or  some- 
what rough  with  exfoliating  scales.  Wood  soft  and  light,  no  distinct  heartwood. 
The  inner  bark  yields  a  coarse,  very  strong  fibre,  which  is  made  into  ropes  and 
coarse  canvas  for  bags.  The  ropes  for  dragging  timber  by  elephants  and  bu:ffa- 
loes  in  South  India  are  made  of  the  baSoi  this  species.  A  pellucid  gum 
QcaMia)  exudes  from  the  trunk. 

2.  S.  urens,  Roxb.  PL  Corom.  t.  24 ;  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  145 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  63. — Vem.  Gulu,  kulu,  kulru,  gtilar,  gulli,  C.P. ;  Kalauri,  Panch 
Mehals. 

A  tree,  with  white  bark.  Leaves  on  long  petioles  crowded  at  the  ends  of 
branches,  tomentose  beneath,  nearly  glabrous  above,  sinuately  5-lobed ; 
lobes  entire,  acuminate,  sinuses  shallow.  Stipules  caducous.  Flowers 
small,  numerous,  greenish  yellow,  on  short  pedicels,  supported  by  linear 
bracts  longer  than  the  bud,  and  deciduous  after  flowering.  Panicles  crowded, 
generally  pyramidal,  erect,  every  part  covered  with  a  glutinous  yellow 
tomentum ;  a  few  bisexual  mixed  with  a  large  number  of  male  flowers. 
Gynophore  shorter  than  calyx;  filaments  10,  alternately  longer,  united 
below  into  a  thin  sheath,  which  girds  the  gynophore.  Fruit  of  5  sessile 
radiating,  ovate-lanceolate,  hard,  coriaceous  carpels,  3  in.  long,  red  when 
ripe,  covered  outside  with  many  stiff  bristles,  which  sting  like  those  of  the 
Cow-itch  (Mucuria),  Seeds  oblong,  dark  chestnut- brown,  from  3  to  6 
in  each  carpel. 

Terai  forests  and  Siwalik  tract,  extending  west  to  the  Ganges.  Behar,  Central 
Provinces,  especially  the  Satpura  range,  £aidelkhand,  Gwalior,  Western  India 
from  the  Mhye  river  southwards.  Common  throughout  the  Peninsula  and  Ceylon, 
mostly  on  diy,  rocky  hills,  often  associated  ^ith  Boswellia  thurifercu  Leafless 
during  winter,  fl.  Jan.-March,  the  fruit  ripening  in  April  and  May,  ^d  the 
young  leaves  appearing  about  the  same  time.  The  nowers,  when  touched, 
nave  an  unpleasant  sm^,  and  so  have  the  young  parts  of  this  and  other  species 
of  Sterculia,  hence  the  name. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  from  30  to  50  ft  high ;  trunk  short,  often  crooked 
and  irregular,  rarely  exceeding  6. ft.  in  girth,  with  lar^e  spreading  branches. 
Bark  thick,  cream-coloured,  pink  and  white,  smooth,  shining,  with  a  thin,  white, 
transparent  outer  coat,  peeling  off  like  that  of  the  birch.  The  wood  is  white, 
except  the  reddish  part  near  the  centre  of  large  old  trees,  soft,  lights  used  as 
fael ;  Sit&rs  (native  guitars)  and  toys  are  made  of  it  on  the  western  coast. 
From  cracks  and  incisions  made  in  the  bark  exudes  a  white  gum,  which  is 
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collected  and  sold  under  the  name  of  katila,  katira,  with  the  gum  of  S.  villosd, 
Cochiospermum,  and  other  trees.  The  seeds  are  roasted  ana  eaten  by  Gonds 
and  Kurkus  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

3.  S.  colorata,  Roxb.  PL  Corom.  t  25 ;  FL  Ind.  iii.  146 ;  W.  &  A.  63. 
— Syn.  8.  Wallichiiy  Falc. ;  Firmiana  colorata,  R.  Br.  Vem.  Bodvla, 
walena,  Pb.,  N.  W.P. ;  Samarri,  Oudh ;  Khowaey,  bhdikoi,  Bomb. 

A  tree.  Leaves  on  long  petioles  crowded  at  the  ends  of  branches,  gla- 
brous, 5-lobed,  lobes  acuminate.  Panicles  lateral  or  terminal,  numerous, 
erect,  bright  orange-red ;  peduncles  and  calyx  clothed  with  dense  stellate 
pubescence.  Flowers  numerous,  showy,  about  an  inch  long,  on  short 
pedicels.  Calyx  cylindrical-clavate,  leathery,  mouth  5-toothed.  Anthers 
about  30,  sessile  on  the  gynophore  below  the  ovaries.  Carpels  5,  oval ; 
styles  5,  short,  recurved.  Fruit  of  1-5,  stalked,  oblong-lanceolate  obtuse 
membranous  carpels,  opening  out  flat  long  before  the  seed  ripens,  pink 
outside,  yellowish  inside.  Seeds  generally  2,  adhering  one  to  each  margin 
of  the  carpel  near  its  base,  sise  and  shape  of  a  small  bean. 

Forests  along  the  foot  and  in  the  outer  valleys  of  the  Himalava,  from  the 
Junma  south-eastward,  ascending  occasionally  to  4000  ft.  Oudh  forests  (rare), 
Central  Provinces,  the  Peninsula,  and  Burma.  In  the  dry  deciduous  lorest. 
Leafless  durine  winter,  fl.  March  -  Apnl ;  the  young  leaves  appear  with  or 
soon  after  the  flowers.    The  seeds  ripen  June,  July. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  50  to  60  ft.  high,  with  an  erect  stem,  often  fluted, 
attaining  a  girth  of  6  ft.  Bark  dark  grey,  reddish  or  brownish,  with  short 
longitudinal  wrinkles,  a  few  broad  fissures,  with  a  papery  epidermis  exfoliating. 
Wood  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  with  bands  forming  concentric  lines,  and  con- 
spicuous meduUary  rays,  heartwood  not  distinct.  Employed  for  ordinary  agri- 
cultural work.  Bark  made  into  rope,  less  strong  than  that  of  JS,  vUlosa.  Twigs 
and  leaves  lopped  for  cattle-fodder. 

2.  HELICTEBES,  Linn. 

Caly^  tubular,  5-cleft  at  the  top,  often  oblique.  Petals  5,  equal,  or  the 
2  upper  ones  broader,  the  daws  elongated.  Staminal  column  adnate  to 
gynophore,  bearing  5  or  10  anthers  ;  anther-cells  divaricating,  often  conflu- 
ent into  one.  Ovary  5-lobed,  5-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell ; 
styles  5,  subulate,  more  or  less  connate.  Fruit-carpels  distinct  or  separ- 
ating, opening  along  their  inner  edge,  straight  or  spirally  twisted.  Seeds 
with  little  albumen ;  cotyledons  leafy,  folded  round  the  radicle. 

1.  H.  Isora,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Lid.  143 ;  W.  &  A.  60 ;  Wight  Ic.  1. 180. 
— ^Syn.  Isora  coryli/olla,  Schott  et  Endl.  Vem.  Maror  phcU,  jonka-pJial, 
kapdsl,  Pb.,  N.W.P.  j  Bhendu,  Oudh;  Anteri,  Banswarra;  Kewan, 
inaradsing,  Bomb. 

Young  branches  and  leaves  covered  with  rough  pubescence^  chiefly  of 
stellate  hairs.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  broadly  obovate  or  orbicular, 
shortly  acuminate,  base  slightly  cordate,  often  oblique,  irregularly  toothed, 
scabrous  above,  tomentose  beneath;  stipules  deciduous.  Peduncles  short, 
axillary,  bracteate,  usually  2  or  4.  Calyx  about  ^  in.  long  or  longer, 
obliquely  and  unequally  5-toothed.  Petals  red,  twice  as  long,  reflexed. 
Gynophore  at  the  time  of  flowering  as  long  as  petals,  afterwards  elongated. 
Anthers  10,  on  short  filaments,  alternating  with  the  teeth  of  the  staminal 
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tube.    Froit  1-2  in.  long,  on  a  gynophore  nearly  as  long,  cylindrical,  com- 
posed of  5  spirally  twisted  tomentose  carpels. 

Bengal,  South  and  Central  India.  Banswara.  Ondh  foreBts  (common).  Sub- 
Himalavaa  tract  as  far  west  as  the  Jhelam.  A  shrub,  or  small  tree ;  new  leaves 
in  April ;  fl.  April,  May,  and  throughout  the  rainy  season  ;  the  ripe  fruit  on 
the  tree  in  winter.  The  branches  are  used  for  rencing,  and  thatching ;  the 
bark  yields  a  strong  white  fibre,  made  into  coarse  cordage  and  canvas  for 
gunny-bogs.    Fruit  and  leaves  used  in  native  medicine. 

3.  PTEBOSFEBMITM,  Schreb. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  pubescent  with  stellate  hairs.    Calyx  5-cleft,  deciduous. 

Petals  5,  deciduous.     Staminal  column  adnate  to  the  gynophore,  divided 

at  the  top  into  20  filaments,  6  without  anthers  (staminodia),  15  with 

linear  anthers,  the  cells  parallel,  opening  longitudinally.     Ovary  sessile 

on  the  top  of  the  column,  5-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell ; 

style  undivided,  club-shaped  and  5-furrowed  at  the  top.     Capsule  woody 

or  coriaceous,  opening  loculicidally  in  5  valves.     Seeds  produced  into  a 

wing  at  the  top  ;  albumen  little  or  none ;  cotyledons  wrinkled  or  folded. 

Leaves  peltate  or  obovate-oblong                       .        .     1.  P.  acerifolium. 
Leaves  lanceolate 2.  P.  UmcecBfolium, 

F.  semimgiUcUum,  a  large  tree  from  Burma,  Chittagong,  distinguished  by 
lanceolate,  semisagittate  leaves  ;  laige,  broad,  laciniate  stipules,  whicn  fall  after 
the  leaves  are  fully  developed  ;  broad  laciniate  bracts,  large  obovate  petals,  and 
an  oblong  fruit  3  in.  long ;  is  cultivated  at  Sahamnpore  and  elsewhere  in 
North- West  India,  but  is  not  indigenous. 

1.  P.  acerifoUum,  Willd.— Tab.  XX— Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  158;  W. 
&  A.  Prodr.  69 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  631 ;  Bot.  Mag.  620.--Sans.  Kamikdra. 
Vem.  Kanak-champaf  Beng. ;  Taun-pceipun,  Burm. 

A  large  tree.    Young  branches  and  calyx  covered  with  thick  ferruginous 

tomentum.      StiptQes  many-cleft,  caducous.     Leaves  large,   peltate  or 

obovate-oblong,   sinuately  lobed,  glabrous  abovtf,  and  grey  tomentose 

beneath.     Flowers  fragrant,  axillary,  on  short  pedicels,  with  many-clefb 

bracts.      Calyx  deeply   5-cleft;    segments  linear,  up  to   5   in.    long. 

Petals  linear  or  obliquely  wedge-shaped,  pure  white.     Capsule  ligneous, 

brovm-tomentoae,  pentagonal,  2-6  in.  long.     Seeds  numerous,  obliquely 

oval,  compressed,  with  large,  brown,  thin  membranous  wings. 

Burma  and  hills  of  Eastern  Benj^L  Doons  between  Jumna  and  Sarda. 
Banks  of  the  Jumna  below  Mussoone  (wild  ?).  Cultivated  throughout  India. 
Fl.  from  March  to  June,  fruit  ripens  in  the  cold  season.  Wood  of  a  light-red 
colour,  firm.    In  the  N.W.  a  moderate-sized  tree,  attains  a  large  size  in  Burma. 

2.  P.  lancetefolinm,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  163. — Yem.  Ban  kaUa,  Beng. 

A  large  tree.  Young  shoots  and  underside  of  leaves  with  short  white 
or  tawny  tomentum.  Stipules  subulate.  Leaves  alternate,  bifarious, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire.  Flowers  fragrant,  axillary,  on  peduncles 
longer  than  calyx,  with  2  or  3  linear,  laciniate  bracts.  Sepals  linear,  re- 
volute,  1  in.  long.  Petals  obliquely  cuneiform,  white.  Capsules  lanceo- 
late, hoary,  5-ceUed.     Seeds  2-4  in  each  cell,  winged. 

Burma,  hills  of  Eastern  Ben^l.  Sub-Himalayan  tract  as  far  west  as  the 
Jumna  (wild  ?).    A  tree  of  considerable  size.    Fl.  May-June. 
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'  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  cordate  leaves  and  decidaons  stipules.  Flowers 
on  axillary  few-flowered  peduncles.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  with  an  involu- 
cel  (epicalyx)  of  3-5,  often  laciniate  bracts.  Petals  5,  with  a  broad,  coria- 
ceous, hairy  daw.  Stamens  numerous,  all  fertile,  monadelphous,  in  many 
rows,  the  outer  ones  gradually  shorter ;  anthers  linear-oblong,  with  par- 
allel cells.  Style  one  ;  stigma  10-lobed.  Capsule  woody,  5-10-celled,  de- 
hiscing loculicidally,  the  dissepiments  attached  to  the  valves.  Seeds 
numerous  in  each  cell,  terminated  by  a  broad,  oblong,  or  tapering  wing. 

1.  E.  Hookeriana,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  70  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  anal.  gen.  t  v. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree.  Leaves  cordate,  shortly  acuminate,  toothed,  3  in. 
broad,  and  about  as  long,  petioles  half  the  length  of  leaf ;  stipules  linear, 
caducous.  Young  shoots,  petioles,  under  side  of  leaves,  inflorescence,  bracts 
and  outside  of  calyx  clothed  with  dense  light-grey  stellate  tomentum; 
upper  side  of  leaves  with  scattered  tufts  of  stellate  hairs,  or  glabrate. 
Flowers  3-5,  peduncles  as  long  as  or  longer  than  leaf  Calyx-segments  lan- 
ceolate, f-1  in.  long.  Bracts  deeply  cut  into  numerous  linear  segments. 
Style  hairy.  Capsule  7-9-celled,  ovoid,  1  in.  long  or  nearly  so,  valves  not 
keeled,  tubercled  outside. 

South  India.  Behar.  Common  Satpura  range.  Guna  (Gwalior).  Fl.  March, 
April.    Fruit  autumn  and  cold  season. 

A  sp.  of  Briolcena,  with  leaves  5-6  in.  across  ;  petioles  nearly  as  long  as  leaf, 

I  found  (in  leaf  only)  in  the  Panch  Mehals  in  Jan.  1870.    (Vem.  JehSliy  bud- 

jari-dhamin.^    It  resembles  E.  Stocksii,  Hf.  &  Th.  (from  the  Concan) ;  but  I  am 

inclined  to  tnink  that  the  differences  between  JS.  Hookerianay  JS.  flavescens, 

Qarcke,  and  £,  Stocksii,  are  not  very  great. 

In  Nov.  1863  I  found  a  tree  on  the  Choti  Gandak  in  Gorakhpur,  vem. 
Beem,  with  large  cordate,  dentate  leaves  6  in.  broad,  petioles  2  in.,  and  oblong 
capsules,  valves  8  villose,  and  obtusely  keeled  on  the  back,  but  not  tubercled, 
which  may  possibly  belong  to  E.  spectabUiSf  WalL,  a  tree  in  Nepal  with  fine, 
close-gnuned  wood  ;  and  among  the  plemts  collected  by  R.  Thompson  in  Oudh, 
are  young  shoots  of  an  Eriolcena^  buds  clothed  with  stellate  tomentum  of  long 
soft  white  hairs,  stipules  lanceolate,  laciniate,  bracts  ovate,  laciniate  to  about  the 
middle,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same  species.  A  tree  of  this  genus  from 
Burma  (Doani)  has  beautiful  red  wood,  whicn  polishes  well,  and  is  not  heavy, 
the  cub.  ft.  weighing  47  lb. 

Order  XIV.    TILIACEJE. 

Mostly  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  and  deciduous 
stipules.  Flowers  regular,  generally  bisexual  and  pentamerous.  Sepals 
free  or  connate,  valvate.  Petals  free.  Stamens  numerous,  free  or  connate  ; 
anthers  2-celled.  Ovary  free,  2-10-celled  ;  ovules  definite  or  indefinite  ; 
placentation  axile.  Fruit  generally  2-10-celled.  Seeds  with  or  with- 
out albumen.— Gen.  PI.  i.  228  ;  Royle  lU.  103, 104;  Wight  111.  i.  79,  82. 

Leaves  8-7-neryed  at  base ;  anthers  bursting  longitudinally  .  1.  Grewia. 

Leaves  pemiiveined ;  anthers  opening  by  suts  at  the  top  2.  £LfiocA£Pirs. 

To  this  family  belong  Berrva  AmnumiUa  of  Ceylon,  distinguished  by  a  6- 
winged  capsule,  which  yields  the  Trincomalee  wood  ;  the  Lime-tree  of  Europe, 
Tiha  europcea,  with  wing-like  bracts,  and  j2:lol)Ose  indehiscent  1-2-seeded  fruit, 
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and  Corchorus  capsidarisy  extensively  cultivated  in  Beneal,  and  now  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export  from  Calcutta,  yielding  the  Jute  of  commerce,  with 
a  round,  5-celled,  many-seeded  capsule. 

1.  GBEWIA,  linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs ;  extremities  and  leaves  pubescent  or  tomentose  with 
stellate  hairs.  Leaves  with  3-7  basal  nerves,  generally  with  lateral 
nerves  from  midrib,  and  more  or  less  distinct  transverse  veins  at  right 
angles.  Flowers  regular,  bisexual,  pentamerous;  inflorescence  cymose. 
Sepals  distinct,  deciduous,  coriaceous,  coloured  on  the  inner  side. 
Petals  clawed,  with  a  gland  or  hollow  on  the  inside  of  the  thickened 
base,  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  indefinite,  all  fertile,  &ee,  inserted 
on  a  raised,  often  glandular  torus.  Ovary  2-4-celled ;  style  subulate, 
stigma  shortly  2-4-lobed.  Fruit  a  drupe,  1-4-stoned,  entire  or  lobed, 
stones  1-  or  moje-seeded,  and  divided  by  spurious  dissepiments  between 
the  seeds.    Embryo  with  flat  leafy  cotyledons  in  a  fleshy  or  homy  albumen. 

Pednncle  generaUy  one,  opposite  to  leaf. 
A  tree ;  flowers  yellow,  in  umbellate  cymes  .        .  .1.  G.  oppofUifoUa, 

A  small  shrub  ;  flowers  white,  2-8,  or  solitary  .    2.  0.  p^aulifolia. 

Peduncles  axillaiy,  generally  more  than  one. 
Leaves  oblong,  ovate,  or  cordate. 
Drupe,  when  dry,  with  a  distinct  crustaceous  or  coriaceous 
rind. 
Leaves  oblonff  ;  drupes  small,  on  long  pedicels    .  .     8.  t?.  jnloea. 

Leaves  orbicmar,  deeply  cordate ;  drupes  glomerate,  nearly 

*  sessile,  |  in.  across      ' i.  O,  villosa. 

Leaves  ovate  or  obovate ;  drupes  pedunculate,  nearly  1 

in.  across 6.  O.  iderophylla. 

Drupe  fleshy,  wrinkled  when  dry,  no  distinct  coriaceous 
rind. 
Trees;  peduncles  varying  in  length,  never  as  long  as 
leavea 
Tomentose;  leaves  obliquely  ovate,  stipules  linear ;  buds 

not  ribbed,  ovoid,  petals  yellow  .        .  .    6.  0.  vettita. 

'  Tomentose  \  leaves  obii(|uely  cordate,  stipules  lanceo* 

late,  with  broad,  obhoue  base ;  buds  ribbed,  cylin- 
drical or  clavate,  petals  red  and  yellow  ,    7,  O.  aaioHca, 
Pubescent  or  hoary ;  leaves  obliquely  ovate-rhomboid, 
often  with  cordate  base ;  stipules  falcate,  auricu- 
late  ;  buds  cylindrical  or  obovoid         .        .        .     8.  (7.  tUicrfclia, 
Herbaceous  undershrubs  ;  pedicels  long  slender  .     9.  6^.  Mjnda. 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-hmceolate. 

Leaves  nearly  glabrous,  ovate-lanceolate        .        .        .  10.  O.  laevigata. 
Leaves  grey-tomentose  or  hoary  beneatii,  lanceolate. 
Flowers  mostly  unisexual ;  leaves  sharp-serrate  -        .  11.  (?.  polyga/ma. 
Flowers  bisexual ;  leaves  entire  or  serrulate,  margin 

often  undulate    .        .  .        .        .        .  12.  (7. 9dlvifolioL 

1.  O.  oppositifolia,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  583.— Tab.  XII— Wight  Ic. 
t  82. — ^Vem.  Pastuioanne,  Afg. ;  Dhamman,  lihamman^  pharwa,  Pb. ; 
Bvul,  biungy  hewal,  bdhtUy  bemaly  bhtmcd,  bJiengul,  N.W.P. 

Branches,  leaves,  and  inflorescence  rough  with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  2-4 
in.  long,  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acuminate,  often  unequal  at  base,  obtusely 
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serrate,  3  or  5  nervee  proceeding  from  the  base,  scabrous-tomentoseonboth 
sides,  the  stellate  hairs  closer  together  beneath ;  stipules  subulate,  early 
deciduous.  Inflorescence  umbellate.  Peduncle  generally  one,  inserted 
more  or  less  opposite  the  petiole ;  pedicels  3  to  7  or  more,  with  linear  bracts 
at  their  base,  about  |  in.  long  when  in  flower ;  peduncles  ^1  in.  long. 
Flowers  large,  yellowish.  Sepals  linear,  about  f  in.  long  or  longer,  out- 
side densely  tomentose,  with  a  prominent  midrib  between  2  deep  furrows, 
giving  the  appearance  of  3  nerves,  inside  reddish,  smooth,  with  3  to  7 
parallel  nerves.  Petals  linear,  shorter  than  sepals,  yellowish  red.  Drupe 
consisting  of  from  1  to  4  more  or  less  distinct  lobes,  each  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  fleshy,  first  olive-green,  then  wrinkled  black,  with  scattered 
stellate  hairs,  glabrous  when  ripe. 

Common ;  wild  in  the  North  -  West  Himalaya,  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal, 
ascending  to  6000  feet  Occasionally  in  the  Salt  range  and  other  hiUa  in  the 
Panjab ;  also  in  the  Suliman  range,  trans  -  Indus.  Frequently  planted  near 
villages  and  houses  in  the  hills.  I^ves  shed  in  March  ;  the  new  foliage  issues 
in  April  or  earljr  in  May  ;  fl.  March-June,  chiefly  in  May  ;  fruit  ripens  Oct-Dec. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  40  ft.  hidi,  with  a  straight  short  trunk,  attaining  3 
to  4  ft  in  girth.  Branches  spreamng,  branchlets  somewhat  bifarious.  Bark 
of  trunk  and  larger  branches  |  inch  thick,  ash-coloured,  smooth,  longitudinally 
rugose.  Wood  white,  light,  very  tough,  used  where  strength  and  elasticity  are 
required,  for  oar-sht^ts,  handles,  shoulder-sticks  for  loads,  bows  {goleU)  used 
to  propel  a  ball  as  missile.  The  chief  use  of  the  tree  is  to  furnish  fodder  for 
goats  and  sheep  during  winter  ;  for  this  purpose  the  tree  is  lopped  annually, 
the  twigs  and  leaves  are  dried  and  stored  oetween  its  branches.  The  inner  bark 
is  steeped  in  water  10  to  15  days,  then  beaten  and  made  into  cordage,  used  for 
sandals,  boat  and  cattle  ropes  ;  but  is  not  durable.  Paper  has  also  been  made 
of  it.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

2.  O.  populifolia,  Vahl ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  80  ;  Boissier  FL  Orient  i.  843 ; 
Oliver  Fl.  Trop.  Air.  L  246. — Syn.  G,  bettUcBfoUa,  Roth.  Vem.  Ganger, 
Pb. ;  Gungo,  Sindh ;  Gangerun,  Eajputana. 

Branchlets  rough  with  ^hort  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  variable  in  form, 
generally  broad-ovate,  short-acuminate,  more  rarely  obovate  and  obtuse 
or  cuneate,  sharp-dentate  or  irregularly  serrate,  and  frequently  thickened 
at  the  edges,  greyish  green  on  both  sides,  rough  with  short  stellate 
hairs,  with  3,  rarely  5,  nerves  from  base ;  petioles  J-J  in,  long .  Stipules 
subulate,  early  deciduous.  Peduncles  generally  solitary,  opposite  to  the 
leaves,  1 -flowered  or  2-3-flowered.  Flowers  large,  white ;  sepals  J- J  in. 
long ;  petals  shorter,  the  linear  blade  attached  to  the  back  of  a  ciliated 
scale  (the  claw),  which  fits  round  the  angular  torus.  Drupe  2-lobed, 
shining,  smooth,  orange  red  when  ripe;  the  lobes  distinct,  the  size  of 
small  peas,  each  with  a  2-celled  stone. 

Common  on  low  hills  trans-Indus,  in  the  Salt  range  to  3000  ft,  and  in  the 
more  arid  tracts  of  the  Panjab  as  far  as  Delhi  Sindh,  Afghanistan,  Aden,  N.W. 
Himalaya,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  Dry  hills  of  Rajputana.  Peninsula.  Tropical 
Africa,  Ifeypt,  Persia.  A  small  shrub,  with  slender  branches  ;  the  fruit,  with 
a  scanty  but  pleasant  pulp,  is  eaten  in  Sindh.  Fl.  in  the  cold  season.  The 
wood  makes  good  walking-sticks. 
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3.  G.  pilosa.  Lam. ;  W.  &  A.  Vxodr.  78. — Syn.  G.  carpinifolia^  Koxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  ii.  587. 

Branclilets,  leayes,  and  inflorescence  rough  with  short  light -brown 
stellate  tomentum.  Leaves  subcoriaceous,  2-4  in.  long,  on  short  petioles, 
oblong,  shortly  acuminate,  serrate,  base  obtuse  or  cordate,  the  middle 
nerve  with  4-5  main  lateral  nerves  on  either  side,  the  lowest  pair  proceed* 
ing  from  near  the  base;  transverse  veins  prominent.  Peduncles  axillary, 
1-3,  short,  \  in.  long ;  pedicels  1-3,  same  length.  Mower-buds  oblong, 
dilated  at  the  base,  constricted  in  the  middle.  Sepals  linear,  |  in.  long. 
Petals  one-third  shorter  than  sepals,  linear,  emarginate.  Drupe  1-4-lobed, 
\  in.  across,  on  pedicels  \  in.  long,  with  a  crustaceous  rind,  covered  with 
stellate  pubescence.  Specimens  in  leaf  only  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
cordate  or  rounded  base  of  the  oblong,  short-acuminate  leaves,  with  pro- 
minent transverse  veins. 

North-West  India,  Behar,  Bandelkhand,  Central  Provinces,  Eajputana, 
Guzerat,  and  South  India.  A  shrub ;  fl.  July-Sept ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  the 
cold  season.  The  fruit  of  a  shrub  near  this,  and  probably  the  same,  called 
KararUo,  on  the  Bassi  hills,  east  of  the  Bunass  river  in  Meywar,  is  eaten. 

(r.  MrstOOy  Vahi. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  78— syn.  O.  piloaa,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  588— 
Lb  a  shrub  in  South  India  with  some  resemblance  to  G^  pilosa,  Lam.,  with  Ian* 
ceolate,  thick  and  soft-tomentose,  penninerved  and  wrinkled  leaves ;  buds 
ovoid ;  sepalB  I  in.  long,  or  less.    Drupes  slightly  lobed,  with  long  stiff  hairs. 

4.  O.  Yillosa,  Willd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  79 ;  Dalzell  &  Gibson,  Bombay 
Mora,  25. — Vem.  Imarraf  pastuwanne,  T.L  ;  JcUidar,  iaskusri,  ihamiher. 
Salt  Eange ;  Gawal  kopra,  Kishengurh. 

Toung  parts  and  leaves  clothed  with  long  soft  hairs.  Leaves  1-3  in. 
long,  rugose  above,  villous  beneath,  nearly  orbicular,  deeply  cordate,  sharp- 
serrate,  serratures  bearded  with  tufts  of  long  soft  hairs.  Petioles  ^-1  in. 
long.  Basal  nerves  3-6  ;  lateral  nerves  3-4  on  either  side  of  midrib,  and 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  basal  nerves ;  transverse  veins  prominent  8tip« 
ules  ovate-lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  dull  yellow,  in  short  compact 
axillary  cymes.  Sepals  linear,  clothed  with  long  soft  hairs ;  petals  much 
shorter  than  sepals.  Fruit  globose,  the  size  of  a  cheny  when  dry,  with  a 
crustaceous,  brown  or  reddish  rind,  covered  with  tufts  of  long  stellate 
hairs.     Stones  4,  1-2-seeded,  in  a  sweet  edible  pulp. 

Sindh,  Panjab,  trans-Indus,  Salt  range,  Eajputana,  the  Konkan.  South  India, 
tropical  Africa  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  FL  June-Sept.  A  small  shrub. 
The  fruit  is  eaten. 

5.  G.  sclerophylla,  Eoxb.  Hori  Beng.  42.  —  Syn.  G.  scabrophyllay 
Eoxb.  FL  Lad.  iL  584  ;  Wight  Ic.  t,  89,    Vem.  Pharda,  Kamaon. 

Branchlets,  inflorescence,  and  under  side  of  leaves  clothed  with  soft 
tomentum.  Leaves  scabrous  above,  ovate  or  obovate,  obtuse  or  shortly 
acuminate,  unequally  serrate,  3-9  in.  long  j  petioles  ^  in.  long ;  trans- 
verse nerves  distinct;  stipules  linear,  deciduous.  Peduncles  axillary, 
generally  1-4  together,  of  various  length,  2-3-flowered ;  bracts  small  subu- 
late, caducous.   Mowers  white.    Sepals  Hnear-lanceolate,  neatly  3  times  the 
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length  of  the  petals.  Drupe  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry,  nearly  round, 
when  ripe  brownish  grey  and  a  little  hairy,  with  a  coriaceous  rind  when 
dry,  pulp  sweet,  glutinous,  pale  yellow.  Nuts  4,  obovoid,  rugose,  thick 
and  hard,  1-2-seeded. 

A  small  shrub  or  undershrub,  3-4  ft.  high,  common  in  the  Doons  and 
Siwaliks  from  the  Jumna  eastwaid.  Oudh  forests.  Sikkim.  Fruit  eatable 
(Gurhhdi),    Fl.  April-Sept. 

G,  (ibutUi/olia—Jnsa.  G.  asperOy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  591 — arborescent,  from 
South  India,  resembles  this  sp.  in  leaves  and  inflorescence. 

6.  O.  vestita,  Wall.— Syn.  G,  dastica,  Royle  111.  t.  22.  Vem.  Farri, 
pludwa,  dliamman,  Pb. ;  PluLrsia^  pharsdi,  pharmla,  dhamun,  dhammaiiy 
N.W.P. ;  Phalsa,  dhamin,  damon,  C.P. 

Young  branches,  under  side  of  leaves,  and  inflorescence  with  soft  grey 
tomentum.  Leaves  2-4  in.  long,  on  short  petioles,  obliquely  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, serrate,  sometimes  indistinctly  3-lobed,  with  5  or  6  basal  nerves, 
pale  beneath ;  stipules  linear,  nearly  as  long  as  petiole.  Cymes  compact, 
axillary.  Peduncles  short,  3  to  5  or  more,  generally  not  longer  than  J  in., 
each  bearing  2  or  3  pedicels  of  about  the  same  length,  supported  by  lin- 
ear bracts.  *  Flower-buds  ovoid.  Sepals  linear-lanceolate,  about  ^  in.  long; 
nerves  indistinct,  outside  softly  tomentose  with  long  fine  hairs,  inside 
glabrous,  yellow.  Petals  much  shorter  than  sepals.  Drupe  pear-shaped 
or  globose,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  fleshy,  2-4-lobed,  black  when  ripe. 

Outer  Himalaya,  as  far  west  as  the  Indus.  Salt  range.  Eastern  Bengal. 
Behar  and  Central  Provinces.  New  leaves  appear  in  May  ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  orange-yellow,  not  very  conspicuous,  from  Jan.  to  3fay ;  the  fruit  ripens 
Aug.  to  Nov. 

A  small  tree,  25  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  rarely  exceeding  2  ft  girth.  Bark 
of  stem  cinereous  or  dark  brown,  smooth,  longitudinally  rugose.  Sapwood 
white  or  light  brown  ;  heartwood  pale  yellow,  reddish  brown,  or  grey  brown, 
fairly  close,  fine  and  even-grained,  when  seasoned  weighing  about  50  lb.  per 
cub.  ft,  strong,  tough,  and  elastic.  Used  for  shoulder-poles  for  loads,  bows, 
spear-handles.    Fruit  eaten. 

7.  O.  asiatica,  Linn. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  79 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  586.— 
Vem.  Phalsa,  phalsi,  dMmin. 

Young  branches,  under  side  of  leaves,  and  inflorescence  with  soft  grey 
or  yellowish  tomentum.  Leaves  2  to  7  in.  long,  obliquely  cordate  or  broad- 
ovate,  acuminate,  irregularly  toothed,  with  6,  6,  or  7  arching  nerves  proceed- 
ing from  the  base  j  stipules  linear-lanceolate,  often  with  a  broad  oblique  base ; 
petioles  J  in.  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  2  to  7,  varying  in  length  from  J- 2 
inches,  but  mosUy  1-2  in.  long,  bearing  £x)m  3  to  5  flowers  on  bracteate 
divaricating  pedicels,  shorter  than  peduncle.  Flower-buds  ribbed,  cylin- 
drical or  clavate.  Sepals  varying  in  length,  generally  |  in.  long,  whitish- 
tomentose  outside,  reddish  brown  or  yellow  inside.  Petals  red  and  yellow, 
emarginate,  half  as  long  as  sepals.  Drupe  globose,  dark  brown  when 
ripe,  indistinctly  lobed,  with  1  or  2  nuts. 

Cultivated  throughout  India,  in  Burma,  and  the  Mauritius.    Said  to  be  wild 
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in  the  Poona  district  (Dalz.  &  Gibson,  Bombay  Fl.  26^,  the  Salt  range, 
Garhwal,  the  Oudh  forests  (R.  Thompson),  and  the  Banda  district  (Edgewortn). 
Outside  India,  in  Upper  Guinea  and  South  Central  Africa,  with  obliquely  cor- 
date leaves,  soft  tomentose  on  both  surfaces  (Oliv.  Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  i.  249).  In 
Dec.  1869, 1  found  a  shrub  (in  leaf  only)  wild  on  the  dry  huls  of  the  northern 
Aravalli  near  Todgarh,  called  Dhcmiin,  which  I  refer  to  this  species.  A  month 
later,  I  found  what  appeared  to  me  the  same  plant  in  Banswara  as  a  tree, 
called  Damanat.  Eventually  it  may  be  right  to  unite  G.  vestita  with  G,  ad- 
atica.  I  admit  that  the  specific  differences  here  given  are  slight,  and  further 
researches  may  possibly  remove  them  altogether.  At  present,  however,  it  seems 
to  me  more  convenient  to  keep  the  two  species  separate. 

New  leaves  about  the  end  of  March,  il.  Feb.  March  ;  fruit  ripens  in  the  fol- 
lowinfl^  months.  A  middle-sized  tree,  25  ft.  hish,  with  short  trunk  3-4  ft.  in  girth. 
Bark  |  in.  thick,  grey  or  dark  brown,  undulating,  smooth  with  shallow  longi- 
tudinal cracks.  Sapwood  whitish ;  heartwood  reddish  brown,  with  many 
minute  pores,  close,  even-grained,  strong,  tough,  elastic.  Bark  employed  for 
making  rope,  mucilaginous,  used  for  refining  sugar  in  Saharanpur  district. 
Cultivated  for  the  small,  not  very  succulent,  pleasantly  acid  fruit. 

8.  O.  tiliaBfolia,  VahL ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  80 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  687 ; 
Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  108.— Vern.  PJiarsa,  Oudh ;  Dhamin,  C.P. 

Toung  branches  and  leaves  pubescent,  with  scattered  stellate  hairs. 
Leaves  on  petioles  ^-1  in.  long,  obliquely  ovate,  sometimes  rhomboid, 
acuminate,  bluntly  toothed  or  serrate,  with  5  basal  nerves,  3  of  which 
are  prominent  and  penni veined,  upper  side  at  length  glabrous,  under  side 
more  or  less  pubescent  Stipules  broad-lanceolate,  often  falcate  and  auri- 
culate.  Peduncles  axillary,  numerous  (3-10),  3-5-flowered ;  bracts  decid- 
uous. Flower-buds  cylindrical  or  obovoid.  Sepals  linear,  J-J  in.  long, 
pubescent  outside,  glabrous  inside.  Petals  oblong,  half  the  length  of 
sepals.     Drupes  globose,  size  of  a  pea,  indistinctly  lobed. 

Hot,  dry  forests  throughout  India,  Siwalik  tract  from  the  Jumna  to  Assam. 
Oudh,  Behar,  Bandelkhand,  Central  Provinces,  the  Eonkan  and  the  Peninsula. 
Frec[uently  associated  with  Sal.  Leaves  shed  in  March  ;  new  foliage  in  April. 
Fl.  m  April  and  May ;  fruit  ripens  from  June  to  October. 

A  moaerate-sized  tree,  30-35  ft.  high,  with  an  erect,  straight  trunk,  4-5  ft.  in 
girth.  Bark  \  in.  thick,  cinereous,  with  dark  blotches,  rough  with  exfoliating 
scales.  Sapwood  whitish;  heartwood  light  reddish  brown,  compact,  close- 
grained.  Weighs  30-40  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  i^isily  worked,  elastic,  durable.  Con- 
tracts and  expands  much  with  wet  and  dry  weather,  but  is  valuable  where 
strength  and  elasticity  are  required.  Made  into  shafts,  shoulder-poles  for 
loads,  pellet-bows,  handles,  masts,  oars,  employed  in  cart  and  carriage  building. 
From  the  inner  bark  cordage  is  made  in  Bombay.  Twigs  and  leaves  lopped 
for  fodder.    Fruit  eaten,  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavour. 

9.  O.  sapida,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  590.— Syn.  G.  nana,  Wall. 

Pubescent  or  tomentose.  Leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  serrate,  3-5-nerved, 
often  shallow-lobed,  pale  beneath ;  petioles  \  in.  long.  Stipides  subulate. 
Peduncles  2-5,  axillary,  slender,  1  in.  long,  each  with  2-5  flowers  on 
shorty  divergent,  often  divaricate,  pedicels.    Flowers  yellow ;  sepals  linear- 
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oblong;  petals  nearly  entire.     Drupe  the  size  of  a  pea,  slightly  2-4- 
lobed. 

A  small  underslrrab,  common  in  pastures  in  the  Doons  and  the  sub-Him- 
alayan tract,  from  the  Jumna  to  Assam,  ascending  to  3000  ft,  with  a  short, 
thick,  woody  stem  underground,  throwing  up  annually  a  number  of  herbaceous 
shoots,  seldom  more  than  a  few  ft  high.  These,  after  bearing  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  are  generally  burnt  down  by  the  jungle-fires  of  the  hot  season.  The 
fruit  is  small,  but  palatable. 

10.  G.  IsBvigata,  Vahl ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  77. — Syn.  G,  didyma,  Roxb. 
FL  Ind.  ii.  591.     Vem.  Kat  bhewal,  hhimuly  KW.P. ;  KaJcki,  Oudh. 

Nearly  glabrous,  extremities  and  young  leaves  pubescent  with  scat- 
tered stellate  hairs.  Leaves  bifarious,  on  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate, 
long-acuminate,  serrate,  base  acute,  3-6  in.  long,  penniveined,  the  low- 
est pair  of  nerves  from  the  base ;  transverse  nerves  not  prominent  Stip- 
ules caducous.  Peduncles  axillary,  2-3  together,  slender,  nearly  an 
inch  long,  each  bearing  3  yellowish  flowers  on  shorter  bracteate'  pedicels. 
Buds  oblong,  ribbed.  Sepals  linear,  ^  inch  long  or  more,  pilose.  Petals 
oblong,  entire,  obtuse,  less  than  ^  the  length  of  sepals.  Drupe  glabrous, 
consisting  of  2,  rarely  3,  distinct  lobes,  each  lobe  containing  one  or  two 
1 -celled  nuts.  Specimens  in  leaf  only  may  be  distinguished  by  the  nearly 
glabrous  long-acuminate  leaves  with  acute  base ;  transverse  veins  not 
prominent 

Outer  Himalaya,  as  far  as  the  Junma,  ascending  to  3000  ft  Plentiful  in  the 
Gonda  and  Baraitch  divisions  of  the  Oudh  forests.  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Central 
Provinces.  Leaves  are  shed  and  renewed  in  ApriL  Fl.  June-Sept  A  small  tree, 
20  ft  high,  2  ft.  girth,  with  a  short,  erect  trunk,  and  a  smooth,  greenish,  cinere- 
ous bark.  WocS  white,  even-,  close-grained,  elastic ;  no  distmct  heartwood 
Twigs  and  leaves  lopped  for  cattle-fodder  in  the  N.W.  Provinces. 

G.  aepiariat  Roxb.  1.  c.  689,  is  nearly  allied  to  this  sp.,  but  has  solitary 
peduncles,  employed  to  make  hedges  in  Bengal. 

11.  G.  polygama,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  il  588. — Syn.  G.  helicterifolia, 
WaU. 

Extremities  grey-tomentoue,  branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  bifarious,  on 
short  petioles,  lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long,  sharp-serrate,  penniyeined,  the  lowest 
pair  of  nerves  from  the  base,  glabrescent  above,  white  or  grey-velvety  be- 
neath. Stipules  subulate,  longer  than  petioles.  Flowers  polygamous, 
mostly  unisexuaL  Peduncles  slender,  axillary,  1-6  together,  much  longer 
than  petiole,  ^1  in.  long,  pedicels  2-4,  shorter  than  peduncle.  Petals  half 
the  length  of  sepals.  Male  flowers :  stamens  about  20,  inserted  on  an 
elevated  torus.  Female  flowers :  anthers  effete,  on  short  filaments ;  stigma 
large,  stellate.  Drupe  ^  in.  diam.,  indistinctly  4-lobed,  shining,  with  a 
few  scattered  hairs.     Stones  4,  1 -seeded. 

Outer  Himalaya,  from  the  Chenab  to  Assam,  ascending  to  4000  ft  Salt  range, 
Paniab.  Behar,  the  Konkan,  Burma,  Ceylon.  North  Australia.  A  shrub  or 
small  tree,  with  a  short  trunk,  bifarious  spreading  branches,  and  a  small  rounded 
crown.    Fl.  July- Aug. ;  fruit  ripe,  Nov.  l>ec^ 
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12.  G.  salvifolia,  Heyne;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  77.— Syn.  G,  bicolor,  Juss. 
Vera.  Bather^  nikki-bekkar,  gargas,  Pb. 

Extremities  and  under  side  of  leaves  covered  with  short  white  or  grey 
hoaiy  pubescence.  Leaves  lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long,  margin  entire  undu- 
late or  serrulate,  3  basal  nerves,  and  2  or  3  lateral  nerves  on  either  side 
of  midrib ;  transverse  veins  indistinct ;  petioles  \  in.  long.  Stipules 
linear,  longer  than  petiole,  .with  a  distinct  nerve.  Peduncles  axillary, 
1,  2,  or  3,  longer  than  petiole,  2-3-flowered ;  pedicels  as  long  as,  or  longer 
than  peduncles.  Flowers  conspicuous,  of  a  fine  yellow  ;  petals  obovate, 
bifid,  half  the  length  of  sepals.  Drupes  of  1-2  more  or  less  distinct 
subglobose  lobes. 

Panjab,  ci&-  and  trans-Indus  (ascends  in  the  Salt  range  to  3000  ft.),  Sindh, 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  Peninsula.  A  shrub  or  smaU  tree  16-20  ft.  high, 
with  a  short,  straight  stem,  attaining  a  girth  of  18-24  in.  Bark  light  grey  to 
reddish  brown,  or  blackish,  longitudinally  rugose.  FL  Feb.,  March  ;  fruit  small, 
not  succulent,  subacid,  eaten. 

G,  Rotkii,  DC. ;  W  &  A.  Prodr.  yS—e^m.  G,  aalvi/oliay  Roxb.  1.  c.  687— Coro- 
mandel  and  Bandelkhand,  with  broader,  finely  serrate  leaves,  and  distinct  trans- 
verse veins,  is  nearly  allied  to  this,  and  perhaps  not  specifically  different. 

2.  EUBOCABFTTS,  Linn. 

Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  generally  bisexual.  Sepals  4  or  5.  Petals 
as  many  as  sepals,  fringed  or  lobed,  rarely  entire,  inserted  round  the 
base  of  the  thick  glandular  torus ;  induplicate-valvate  in  bud.  Stamens 
numerous,  inserted  on  the  torus  between  the  glands;  anthers  linear, 
opening  at  the  top  in  2  confluent  short  slits.  Ovary  2-5-celled ;  style 
one,  subulate.  Fruit  a  drupe  with  one  kernel,  1-  or  2-5-celled,  one 
seed  in  each  celL    Albumen  fleshy ;  cotyledons  flat,  broad. 

1.  B.  OaaitniB,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  692;  Wight  Ic.  t.  66.— Sans. 
BttdrdksTia.     Vern.  Rudraky  rvdrakish. 

Leaves  alternate,  approximate  near  ends  of  branches,  on  petioles  many 
times  shorter  than  the  leaf,  ovate-lanceolate,  indistinctly  serrate,  slightly 
silky  when  young,  afterwards  glabrous  on  both  sides,  about  6  in.  long.  Stip- 
ules minute,  caducous.  Racemes  below  the  leaves,  on  two-year-old  branch- 
lets,  unilateral,  drooping ;  bracts  deciduous ;  pedicels  as  long  as  flowers. 
Sepals  5,  lanceolate,  acute,  silky.  Petals  5,  oblong,  divided  into  numer- 
ous subulate  segments.  Filaments  26-40,  short,  inserted  on  the  large 
convex  disc.  Ovary  ovoid,  villous,  6-lobed,  6-celled ;  style  6-grooved. 
Drupe  globose,  size  of  a  large  cherry,  purple ;  nut  globose,  thick,  very 
hard,  5-celled,  surface  elegantly  tubercled,  marked  with  5  equidistant 
grooves,  running  from  the  apex  to  the  base.  Seed  generally  one  in  each 
celL     Cotyledons  oblong,  tlun,  3-nerved. 

Nepal,  Assam,  Western  Ghats,  and  probably  occurs  in  the  southern  forests  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  A  large  tree,  flowers  in  the  cold  season,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  autumn.  The  hard,  tubercled  nuts  are  polished,  made  into  rosaries  and 
bracelets,  worn  by  Brahmins  and  Fakirs,  and  are  frec^uently  set  in  gold. 

Another  species,  E,  seirat^is,  Roxb.  L  c.  596,  with  bluntly  serrate,  ovate 
leaves,  petioles  J  or  ]^  length  of  leaf,  exterior  anther-valve  bearded,  and  a  3- 
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celled  ovary,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Kamaon.    The  fruit  {Jtdpai,  Beng.), 
size  and  shape  of  an  olive,  is  pickled ;  nut  oblong,  smooth,  not  tubercled. 
Numerous  species  of  thus  genus  are  in  the  forests  of  South  India  and  Burma. 

Obdeb  XY.  malfioeiaceje. 

Usually  climbing  shrubs  with  opposite  simple  leaves ;  ezstipulate,  or 
stipules  inconspicuous.  Flowers  regular,  bisexual,  pentamerous,  usu- 
ally yellow,  white,  or  red.  Calyx  deeply  divided,  usually  with  one  or 
more  sessile  glands  outside  (eglandular  in  Aspidopterys),  Petals  free, 
clawed  or  sessile,  toothed  or  entire.  Stamens  hypogynous,  10.  Ovary 
free,  3-celled  and  3-lobed ;  placentation  axile ;  ovules  solitary.  Fruit- 
carpels  1-3,  usually  winged  (samaroid).  Seed  exalbuminous. — Gen. 
PL  L  247 ;  Royle  IlL  133 ;  Wight  HI.  i.  136. 

Petals  clawed,  unequal ;  1  stamen  longer  than  the  rest ;  style 

one ;  carpels  winged  at  the  end  .  .  .1.  Hiptage. 

Petals  sessile ;  all  stamens  equal ;  styles  8  ;  carpels  winged  all 

round    .        .  .  .  .2.  Aspidoftkrys. 

1.  HIFTAGE»  Gaertner. 

CUmbing  shrubs,  with  opposite,  coriaceous,  entire  leaves,  without 
stipules.  Calyx  5-parted,  with  a  large  oblong  gland  outside,  adnate  to 
pedicel  and  calyx.  Petals  5,  unequal,  unguiculate,  silky.  Stamens  10, 
declinate,  all  antheriferous,  one  much  longer  than  the  rest  Ovary  3- 
lobed;  style  1,  filiform.  Fruit  of  1-3  samaras,  connate  at  the  beise, 
and  terminating  in  long  wings. 

1.  H.  Madablota,  Gsertn. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  107. — Syn.  Gcertnera  race- 
mosa,  Eoxb.  Cor.  pL  t.  18  ;  FL  Ind.  ii.  368.  Vem.  Kampti,  C.P. ;  Mad 
malH,  aita  laguia,  N.W.P. ;  Endra,  cJwpar,  benkarj  khumb^  Pb.  hills ; 
Chahyk  churi,  Pb.  plains ;  Halad-wail,  Mahratta. 

A  large  climbing  shrub.  Leaves  glabrous,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong, 
acuminate,  4-6  in.  long,  on  short,  channelled  petioles,  penniveined,  main 
lateral  nerves  arcuate,  4-6  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Flowers  showy,  f  in. 
across,  white  and  yellow,  in  large  terminal  panicles ;  pedicels  articidate, 
with  2  subulate  bracts  in  the  middle.  Carpels  3,  wings  oblanceolate, 
unequal,  one  about  2  in.  long,  the  two  others  shorter. 

Common  in  ravines  and  moist  places  in  most  parts  of  India.  Often  on  Sal 
trees.  Sub-Himalavan  tract  to  Indus,  ascending  to  3000  ft  Mt  Aboo,  Burma. 
Ceylon.    China.    1?L  Jan.-March.    Fr.  May.    &krk  bitter. 

2.  ASPIDOPTBBYS,  A.  Jussieu. 

Climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  without  stipules.  Calyx 
5-parted,  without  a  gland.  Petals  5,  equal,  not  clawed.  Stamens  10, 
equal,  all  antheriferous.  Ovary  3-lobed ;  styles  3,  short.  Fruit  of  3 
samaras ;  the  seed  in  the  middle  of  a  circidar,  oblong,  or  ovate  membran- 
ous wing. 

1.  A.  lanuginosa^  A.  Juss. — Syn.  Hircea  lanuginosa.  Wall.  PI.  A& 
Rax.  L  13. 
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A  large  climber.  Leaves  cordate  or  ovate-cordate,  long-acuminate,  4-6 
in.  long;  petiole  f  in.  long.  Under  side  of  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  in- 
florescence clothed  with  soft,  grey,  sUky  tomentum.  Flowers  \  in.  across. 
Ovaries  tomentose,  with  long  white  hairs.    Wings  of  fruit  oval,  1^  in.  long. 

Nepal,  Kamaon  (to  4000  ft.),  Dehra  Doon.    FL  JUne. 

A.  nutans,  A.  Juss. — Syn.  Hiroea  nutans,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  447  ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  108,  is  similar,  but  has  glabrous  leaves  and  longer  petioles.    Bengal. 

A,  Boxburghianay  A.  Juss. — syn.  Triopteris  indica,  Koxb.  Cor.  pL  t.  160  ; 
Hircea  indica,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  448,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  108 — ^has  glabrous  leaves, 
ovary  with  short  hairs,  and  oblong  fruit-wings.  South  India,  Bengal,  Nepal, 
Burma. 

Order  XYI.    OERANIAGEJE. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with  opposite  or  alternate  leaves.  Flowers 
bisexual.  Sepals  5,  rarely  fewer,  free  or  more  or  less  connate.  Petals 
as  many  as  sepals  or  wanting,  hypogynous  or  perigynous,  imbricate  or 
contorted.  Stamens  generally  twice  the  number  of  petals ;  anthers  versa- 
tile, 2-celled,  without  connective,  the  cells  parallel,  dehiscing  longitudin- 
ally. Ovary  of  3-5  carpels,  3-5-ceUed  and  -lobed,  the  carpels  adnate  to  the 
axis  below  ;  ovules  1  or  2  in  each  cell,  rarely  numerous  (as  in  Averrhoa). 
Fruit  various ;  albumen  scanty  or  none. — Gen.  PI.  i.  269  ;  Royle  111.  152  ; 
Wight  lU.  L  160  (Oxalidece), 

1.  AVEBBHOA,  Linn. 

Trees  with  alternate,  imparipinnate  leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers 
in  cymose  panieles,  small,  regular.  Sepals  5,  imbricate:  Petals  5,  hypo- 
gynous, contorted.  Stamens  10,  slightly  connate  at  the  base,  5  shorter, 
5  longer.  Ovary  5-lobed,  5-celled  ;  styles  distinct,  with  capitate  stigmas ; 
ovules  numerous  in  each  cell.  Fruit  oblong,  fleshy,  indehiscent.  Seeds 
2-5  in  each  cell,  with  or  without  arillusj  embryo  straight,  with  thin 
foliaceous  cotyledons  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

Leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  2-5  pair  ;  fruit  acutely  angled  ;  seeds 

arillate  .  .  .  ,     1,  A.  Carambola. 

Leaflets  oblong,  acuminate,  5-12  pair;  fruit  obtusely  angled; 

seeds  without  arillus  .  .  .  .  ,    2.  A.  Bilmbi, 

1.  A.  Carambola,  Linn.  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  450;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
141. — Sans.  Karmara,  karma-ranga.     Vem.  Kamaranga, 

A  tree,  with  close,  thick-set,  drooping  branches ;  leaflets  subopposite, 
pale  beneath,  glabrous  or  slightly  pub^cent,  ovate,  acuminate,  2-5  pair ; 
petiolules  short,  pubescent.  Flowers  small,  variegated  with  white  and 
purple,  in  panicles,  generally  axillary,  sometimes  from  the  old  wood. 
Calyx  glabrous.  The  5  shorter  stamens  usually  very  minute,  and  wholly 
without  anthers,  or  occasionally  1  or  2  of  them  longer,  with  small 
brown  anthers.  Fruit  obovoid-oblong,  3  in.  long,  with  acute  angles,  yel- 
low. Funicle  of  seed  dilated  into  a  fleshy,  bilabiate,  irregularly-cut 
arillus. 

Native  country  unknown,  probably  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Cultivated 
on  account  of  its  fruit  for  ages  in  tropical  and  subtropical  India,  as  far  north  as 
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Lahore.  Produces  fruit  at  Hoshiarpur.  FL  H.  and  R.S.  Fruit  CiS.  Two 
varieties  cultivated  in  Bengal,  one  with  acid,  the  other  with  sweet  fruit.  The 
leaves  are  sensitive. 

2.  A.  Bilimbi,  Linn. ;  Eoxb.  ii.  451 ;  W.  &  A.  U2 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv. 
t.  117. — ^Vem.  BillmM,  helambUy  hlimhu,  anvalla, 

A  small  tree ;  leaflets  subopposite,  pubescent,  oblong,  acuminate,  3  in. 
long,  6-14  pair,  on  short  pubescent  petiolules.  Flowers  |  in.  long,  dark 
brownish  purple,  in  panicles  on  the  old  wood  of  stem  and  branches. 
Calyx  and  branches  of  inflorescence  with  dense  ferruginous  pubescence. 
All  stamens  generally  antheriferous.  Fruit  oblong,  2  in.  long,  with  ob- 
tuse angles,  yellow.     Seeds  without  arillus. 

Cultivated  and  run  wild  in  tropical  India.  Native  country  unknown.  FL 
H.S.    Ft.  R.S.    Fruit  acid,  pickled  or  preserved  with  sugar. 

Ordbr    XVIL    EUTACE^. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs,  generally  aromatic,  with  alternate  or  more 
rarely  opposite,  compound  or  simple  exstipulate  leaves,  dotted  with  trans- 
lucent glands.  Sepals  4-5,  free  or  connate.  Petals  same  number  as 
sepals,  hypogynous  or  perigynous.  Stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many, 
as  petals ;  anthers  generally  versatile,  2-celled.  Disc  annular,  cylindri- 
cal or  elongated,  between  stamens  and  ovary.  Carpels  4-5,  mostly  con- 
nate. Seeds  oblong  or  reniform,  with  or  without  albumen;  embryo 
large;  cotyledons  fleshy  or  foliaceous. — Gen.  PL  L  278;  Royle  111.  129, 
157;  Wight  HI.  L  104,  165  (AurantiacecB,  ZanthoxyUce), 

Carpels  more  or  less  distinct ;  flowers  nnisexual         .        .        .1.  Zanthoxylum. 
Carpels  connate ;  ovules  1-2  in  each  cell. 
Petals  imbricate;  stamens  8-10. 
Style  deciduous  ;  leaves  imparipinnate. 
Thorny  shrubs;  leaflets  opposite  ;  common  petiole  winged    2.  Limonia. 
Unarmed  shrubs  ;  leaflets  alternate  or  subopposite ;  com- 
mon petiole  terete. 
Stamens  10  ;  filaments  subulate  ;  leaflets  alternate     .     8.  Murraya. 
Stamens  8-10  ;  filaments  dilated ;  leaflets  subopposite    4.  Clausena. 
Style  short,  persistent  ;  leaves  1-5  foliolate        .        .      •  .     5.  Gltcosmis.         • 

Petals  valvate  ;  stamens  4-5 6.  Skihmia. 

Carpels  connate ;  ovules  numerous. 

Leaves  simple  ;  stamens  20-60  7.  Citrus. 

Leaves  imparipinnate ;  stamens  10-12  8.  Fjeronia. 

Leaves  trifoliolate ;  stamens  80-60 9.  i£oLB. 

Toddalia  aculeata,  Pers. ;  Wight  111.  t.  66 ;  syn.  Scopolia  ciculeata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
i.  616, — is  a  thorny  scandent  shirub,  with  3-foliolate  leaves,  and  orange-coloured 
pungent  berries,  5-grooved  and  5-8eeded.  South  India,  Kamaon  {KanJ),  found 
by  Madden  in  Mairwara  {Dalian,  lalum), — Aa,  Soc.  Joum.  xvii.  pt.  i  404. 

1.  ZANTHOXT^LUM,  Linn. 
Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate.  Flowers  unisexual.  Calyx  3-5-lobed, 
imbricate.  Petals  3-5,  or  none.  Male  flowers :  stamens  3-5,  round  a 
rudimentary  ovary;  anthers  versatile.  Female  flowers :  carpels  1-5,  oblique, 
1-celledj  2  oynlea  in  each  cell ;  styles  lateral  Fruit-carpels  distinct, 
1-5,  dry  or  drupaceous,  1-seeded,  splitting  in  2  valves.     Seeds  with  a 
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filiform  fanicle,  and  black  criistaceous  testa,  often  covered  by  a  tbin  fleshy 
epidermis ;  albumen  fleshy,  enclosing  a  straight  or  curved  embryo,  with 
round,  flat,  foliaceous  cotyledons. 

1.  Z.  alatum,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  768. — Syn.  Z.  hogtile,  Wall.  Vem. 
TtmbuVy  tlmv/Ty  mnur^  tlmru,  darmar,  tvrmaly  tezmal,  tezbal,  tvtwal. 

Aculeate,  with  strong,  smooth,  nearly  straight  prickles  on  branches, 
petioles,  and  midrib  of  leaflets,  the  prickles  on  branches  often  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  a  ring  of  cork ;  2  prickles  at  the  base  of  petiole  in  the  place 
of  stipules.  Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate;  common  petiole  winged ; 
leaflets  opposite,  mostly  2-4  pair,  sessUe,  lanceolate,  more  or  less  indis- 
tinctly serrate,  pellucid-punctate.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  on  lateral  pan- 
icles; peduncles  and  pedicels  pubescent;  bracts  smalL  Calyx  with  6-8 
acute  segments.  Petals  none.  Filaments  6,  7,  or  8,  much  longer  than 
calyx.  Fruit-carpels  1,  2,  or  3,  reniform  or  ovoid,  on  short  stalks,  reddish, 
of  the  size  of  a  small  pea  when  fresh. 

Outer  Himalava,  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  ascending  to  6000  fL,  Easia 
lulls.  In  the  N.W.  Himalaya  chiefly  in  hot  valleys.  Fl.  Apnl-July ;  fruit 
ripens  Aug.-October. 

Usuallv  a  shrub,  at  times  a  small  tree  20  ft  high,  with  a  short,  straight  trunk 
2  ft.  girth,  short,  stiff,  bushy  branches,  forming  a  small  roundish  thin  head  of 
dark-green  foliage.  Every  part  of  the  plant  possesses  a  peculiar  aromatic  pun- 
gency. Bark  of  lazger  branches  thin^  dark  brown,  even,  scabrous^  with  small  white 
specks,  that  of  the  trunk  cinereous  and  smooth.  Wood  whitish,  close,  even- 
grained,  hard,  heavy,  Strong,  used  for  walking-sticks  and  clubs.  Tooth-brushes 
are  made  of  the  branches.  The  aromatic  pungent  fruit  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
toothache,  and  as  a  condiment ;  bruised,  it  is  put  into  unwholesome  water  to 
make  it  good.    The  bark  is  used  for  intoxicating  fish. 

Z,  oxyphffUum,  Edgew.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xx.  42,  a  straggling  shrub,  often 
climbing  over  tall  forest  -  trees,  has  larger  leaves  ;  leaflets  6-8  pair,  serrate ; 
common  petiole  not  winged  ;  flowers  in  compact  terminal  panicles,  shorter  than 
leaf.  Carpels  red,  ^  in.  diam.,  often  4  ripemng.  GarhwaL  Kamaon.  Nepal. 
Sikkim.    Kasia.    Shady  forests,  6000-8000  ft. 

Zanthoxylum  Clava  ITerculis,  Linn.,  the  prickly  yellow  wood  of  Jamaica,  is 
a  laige  West  Indian  timber-tree  with  beautiful  close-grained  wood,  used  for 
furniture  and  inlaid-work. 

2.  LIMONIA,  Linn. 

Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate  or  3-foliolate ;  leaflets  opposite.  Flowers 
bisexual.  Calyx  i-  or  5-cleft.  Petals  4  or  5,  oblong,  imbricate.  Stamens 
8  or  10,  free;  filaments  subulate ;  anthers  versatile.  Ovary  4-5-celled,  on 
an  annular  or  elongated  disc  ;  style  deciduous ;  ovules  1  or  2  in  each  coll. 
Fruit  baccate,  1-4-celled ;  seeds  1-4,  surrounded  with  mucilage ;  embryo 
straight;  radicle  short,  conical;  cotyledons  fleshy,  plano-convex;  albumen 
non& 

1.  L.  addisaima,  Linn. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  92. — Syn.  L,  cremUata, 
Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  81,  FL  Ind,  ii.  381.     Vem.  Bdi,  North-West  Prov. 

Glabrous,  armed  with  straight  thorns  ^  inch  to  1  inch  long,  mostly 
axillary.  Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate ;  common  petiole  broadly  winged, 
foliaceous;  leaflets  commonly  5  to  9,  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  like  the 
wings  of  the   petiole  crenate  and  pellucid-punctate.      Flowers  white, 
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fragrant,  in  short  axillary  racemes,  frequently  bearing  1  or  2  leaves.  Calyx 
4-cleft.  Petals  4,  oblong,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  calyx,  pellucid- 
punctate.  Stamens  8,  nearly  equal  Ovary  oblong,  obtuse,  4-celled; 
ovules  1  in  each  c^,  pendulous;  stigma  capitate,  obtuse.  Berry 
globose,  fleshy,  black  when  ripe,  less  than  J  inch  diam. ;  seeds  1-4. 

Outer  Himalaya,  from  the  Sutlej  to  Qarhwal,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  Assam. 
Bengal.    South  India.    Hardy  in  England.    Fl.  April,  May. 

A  shrub  8  to  10  ft  high  ;  in  favourable  conditions  a  small  tree  16  to  18  ft, 
with  a  short  trunk  18  in.  ^rth,  and  a  small,  elegant  oval  head.  Bark  cinere- 
ous, rugose :  wood  yellow,  very  handsome,  hard,  close-grained,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion for  the  lathe ;  used  for  axles  of  oil-presses,  rice-pounders ;  good  fuel. 
Pulp  of  fruit  flesh-coloured,  exceedingly  acid  ;  an  article  of  commerce  in  Mala- 
bar ;  considered  protective  against  contagion,  and  an  antidote  to  venomous 
poisons. 

3.  MXTBHAYA,  Linn. 

Unarmed  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate,  with  alter- 
nate leaflets.  Flowers  bisexual.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  6,  free,  imbricate. 
Stamens  10,  free  ;  alternate  shorter,  fllaments  subulate.  Ovary  on  a  more 
or  less-  elongated  disc,  2-5-celled,  attenuated  into  the  style,  which  is 
eventually  deciduous;  ovules  1  or  2  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  1-2-seeded 
berry.     Seeds  without  albumen;  cotyledons  plano-convex. 

Nearly  glabrous  ;  leaflets  usually  5-7         .        .         .        1.  if.  exotica. 
Pubescent,  leaflets  usually  10-25        ....        2.  M.  Kcenxgii. 

1.  M.  exotica,  L.;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  374  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  94 ;  Wight 
Ic.  t.  96. — Syn.  M,  panicvlata,  Jack ;  Dedz.  &  Giba  Bombay  Fl.  29. 
Vem.  Kamini,  Beng.;  Marchula,  juti,  Kamaon. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  evergreen,  with  ash-coloured  bark ;  glabrous,  or 
young  parts  pubescent.  Leaflets  usually  5-7,  shortly  petiolulate,  ovate  or 
obovate,  entire,  frequently  oblique  at  base,  1-2  in.  long,  thinly  coriaceous 
and  shining.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  in  short  terminal  and  axillary 
corymbs.  Petals  linear  or  cuneate,  many  times  longer  than  calyx.  Ovary 
linear,  2-celled;  style  flliform;  stigma  capitate.  Berries  red,  acuminate 
at  both  ends,  2-seeded.  Varies  with  many-flowered  corymbs,  and  with 
few,  sometimes  solitary  flowers. 

Outer  Himalaya  from  the  Jumna  to  Assam,  ascending  to  4500  ft.,  hillv  parts 
of  the  Oudh  forests,  Behar,  South  India,  and  Burma.  Wood  dose-grained,  hard, 
white,  has  been  used  for  wood-engraving.  Cultivated  in  ^miens  throughout 
India.    Fl.  May-Sept.    Fr.  Oct.-Feb. 

2.  M.  Eosnigii,  SprengeL — Syn.  Bergera  Kcenigii,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  ii  375  ;  Cor.  PL  i  112  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  94.  Vem.  Gandla,  gandda, 
gdndla^  gdndiy  gdnt,  gani,  botodla,  Pb.,  N.W.P.;  Harri,  Kat-nim,  Oudh  ; 
Barsanga,  Beng. 

Pubescent.  Leaflets  10-25,  oblique  at  base,  ovate-lanceolate,  short-peti- 
olulate,  about  1  in.  long.  Flowers  white,  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles. 
Calyx  persistent ;  segments  short,  triangular.  Petals  oblong,  dotted,  4-5 
times  longer  than  calyx.  Anthers  short,  cordate.  Ovary  2-celled ;  style 
short,  cylindrical ;  stigma  capitate,  sulcate.  Fruit  ovoid,  black  when  ripe, 
surface  rugose ;  seeds  embedded  in  mucilaginous  fluid. 
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Outer  Himalava,  from  the  Ravi  to  Assam,  ascending  to  4000,  sometimes  to 
5000  ft. ;  Oudh,  Gorakhpur,  not  common  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Common  in 
Bengal  and  South  India.  Leaves  renewed  in  March  and  April ;  fl.  from 
Aprd  onward  ;  fruit  ripens  June  January.  Fruit  aromatic,  astringent ;  pulp 
with  a  subacrid  white  juice. 

A  small,  elegant  tree,  12-15  ft.  high,  with  a  short  trunk  to  18  in.  girth,  a 
round,  close,  shady  crown,  with  bright  green  foliage.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have 
a  peculiar,  powerful,  rather  disagreeable,  aromatic  odour,  whence  most  of  the 
native  names.  Bark  thin,  purpBsh  brown,  smooth,  partly  reticulate,  the  old 
bark  exfoliating  in  flat,  nearly  4-sided,  hard  scales.  Wood  close-,  even-grained, 
hard,  durable,  employed  for  agricultural  implements.  Cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  to  flavour  curries. 

4.  CLAUSENA,  Burm. 

Unarmed  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate,  imp£iripinnate  leaves.  Flowers 
bisexual.  Calyx  4-5-toothed,  or  -lobed.  Petals  4-5,  free,  slightly  imbricate. 
Stamens  8-10,  free;  filaments  dilated.  Ovary  on  a  short  raised  torus, 
2-5-celled ;  style  at  length  deciduous ;  ovules  2  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a 
1-5-celled  and  -seeded  berry. 

1.  C.  pentaphylla,  DC. — Syn.  Amyris  peTdapliylla,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
ii.  247.  Vern.  Rattanjote,  surjmvkhdy  Khyrigarh ;  Teynir,  Gonda 
(Oudh). 

A  deciduous  shrub,  extremities  silky  tomentose;  fuU-grown  leaves  pu- 
bescent. Leaflets  5-7,  leaflets  siibopposite  or  alternate,  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  4-6  in.  long,  short-petiolulate.  Main  lateral  nerves 
prominent,  numerous,  anastomosing  by  conspicuous  intramarginal  veins. 
Flowers  yeUowish,  in  terminal,  hairy  cymose  panicles.  Berry  ovoid,  ver- 
mcoee,  pale  orange,  ^  in.  long. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  Eamaon,  and  Nepal.     Sal  forests  of  the  Doons  and  of 
Oudh.    -Fl.  April,  May.    Fruit  ripens  Nov.     The  bruised  leaves  are  highly 
^       aromatic. 

5.  GLYCOSMIS,  Correa. 

Unarmed  shrubs  or  trees  with  imparipinnate  or  unifoliolate  leaves. 
Flowers  bisexual,  small.  Calyx  5-partite.  Petals  5,  free,  imbricate. 
Stamens  10,  free,  alternately  shorter.  Ovary  sessile,  or  on  a  very  short 
stipe,  with  5  (or  fewer)  cells ;  ovules  solitary ;  style  very  short  and 
thick,  continuous  with  the  ovary,  persistent.     Fruit  1-  or  few-seeded. 

1.  G.  pentaphylla,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  93. — Syn.  Limonia  penta- 
p?iylla,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  84;  FL  Ind.  ii.  381.  Vern.  Barirnimlni  {wild 
lemon),  pUrujpotalay  N.W.P. ;  Qirgitti,  Oudh  ;  Kirmira,  Bomb. 

A  small,  evergreen,  erect  shrub,  wholly  glabrous,  exceedingly  variable  in 
its  foliage.  Leaves  generally  with  3-5  leaflets,  often  unifoliolate ;  lateral 
leaflets  alternate  or  subopposite.  Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  ovate  or  obo- 
vate,  acuminate,  4-12  in.  long,  penninerved ;  main  lateral  nerves  distinct, 
but  not  prominent,  joined  by  inconspicuous  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers 
white,  fragrant,  in  erect  terminal  or  lateral  panicles.  Berries  subglobose, 
white,  pink,  or  blue,  somewhat  compressed,  J  in.  across. 
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Common  in  South  India,  Ceylon,  Banna,  Bengal.  Oudh  forests,  forming  thick 
undergrowth  in  parts.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten.  Fl.  spring,  autumn,  and  nearly 
throughout  the  year. 

6.  SKIMMIA,  Thunberg. 

1.  8.  Lanreola,  Zuccarini. — Syn.  Limonia  Laureola,  Wall.  PI.  As. 
Tar.  t.  245  ;  Anqnetilia  Laureola,  Jacquem.  Voy.  Bet.  t.  161.  Vem.  Ner, 
barm,  Pb.     Nehar,  gurl  pata,  Kamaon. 

A  small,  wholly  glabrous,  shrub ;  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate  or  oblan- 
ceolate,  coriaceous,  entire,  often  approximate  near  the  ends  of  branches, 
midrib  prominent,  without  conspicuous  secondary  nerves.  Flowers  white, 
in  erect,  compact,  terminal  panicles.     Drupes  subglobose,  ^  in.  across. 

Himalaya,  Indus  to  Bhutan,  alt.  5000-11,000  ft.  Afghanistan.  Fl.  April, 
May.    Fruit  Oct.    The  leaves  have  an  orange-like  smell  when  crushed. 

7.  CITBUS,  Linn. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  armed  with  axillary  thorns ;  wood  close-  and 
even-grained.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  (unifoliolate),  glandular-dotted, 
coriaceous;  petiole  often  winged.  Flowers  white,  or  tinged  with  red, 
sweet-scented.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  4-5  cleft  Petals  4-5,  rarely  more, 
thick,  with  glandular  dots,  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  20-GO;  filaments 
fiat,  more  or  less  connate  in  bundles ;  anthers  oblong.  Ovary  many-celled, 
on  a  large  annular  or  cup-shaped  disc;  style  terete,  deciduous,  with  a  capi- 
tate,  lobed stigma;  ovules  axile,  biseriate,  4-8  in  each  cell. '  Fruit  globose 
or  oblong,  succulent,  indehiscent,  divided  into  9-15  cells  by  membranous 
dissepiments,  the  cells  with  numerous  transverse  vesicles,  filled  with 
sweet  or  more  or  less  acid  juice ;  the  rind  full  of  vesicles  or  glands,  filled 
with  aromatic  essential  oil.  Seeds  few  in  each  cell ;  testa  leathery;  albu- 
men none ;  embryo  straight,  with  a  short  radicle,  and  thick,  fleshy, 
oily  cotyledons.     Often  2  or  3  embryos  in  one  seed. 

Young  shoots  and  leaves  perfectly  glabrous  ;  transverse  vesicles 

of  pulp  concrete. 

Young  shoots  purple ;  petals    generally  tinged  with  red ; 

flowers  often  unisexual ;  stamens  20-40  ;  fruit  globose, 

ovoid  or  oblong,  often  tenniuated  by  a  knob    .         .        .    1.  C  mecUea, 

Young  shoots  whitish ;  petals  white ;  flowers  bisexual ;  stamens 

20-80 ;  fmit  globose  or  flattened ;  pulp  sweet,  acid,  or  bitter    2.  C.  A  urantium. 
Young  shoots  and  under  side  of  leaves  pubescent;  transverse 

vesicles  of  pulp  distinct 3.  C.  deeumana. 

C.  japonica,  Thunberg,  t?ie  Kvmquat,  with  small  globose  fruit  and  lanceo- 
late leaves,  as  well  as  the  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  species  and  forms,  cannot 
be  noticed  here. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  Citron,  Lemon,  the  sweet  and  acid  Lime,  the  sweet 
and  hitter  Orange,  the  Bergamot,  and  the  Shaddock,  most  of  which  are  culti- 
vated in  India,  and  some  of  which  are  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  outer 
Himalayan  valleys,  in  Sikkim,  Kamaon,  and  Garhwal,  in  the  Easia  hills, 
the  Western  Ghats,  on  the  Pachmarhis  in  the  Satpura  range,  and  in  Burma. 
The  great  multitude  of  forms  of  this  widely  cidtivateii  genus  has  probably  arisen 
from  two  or  three  distinct  species,  and  the  study  of  the  wild  forms  of  Oranges 
and  Limes  in  India  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
cultivated  kinds.  At  present  it  seems  most  convenient  to  class  the  wild  and 
cultivated  forms  under  the  three  species  defined  above  ;  but  further  researches 
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may  eventually  alter  the  number  of  species,  and  modify  their  limits  and  char- 
acters. These  researches  should,  however,  comprise  not  only  the  apparently  in- 
digenous forms,  and  those  cultivated  in  Europe  and  India,  but  equally  the  large 
variety  of  Oranges  cultivated  in  China,  Japan,  and  Pol^esia. 

A  few  introductory  remarks  regarding  tne  classification  of  this  genus  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  LinnfiBus  established  two  species,  C.  medica,  wiui  linear  peti- 
oles, comprising  the  Lime,  Lemon,  and  Citron ;  C*  Aurantium,  with  winged 
petioles,  comprising  the  sweet  and  bitter  Orange  and  the  Shaddock.  From  these 
Willdenow  separated  the  Shaddock,  G.  decumana  ;  and  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.  iiL 
390,  added  (7.  acida,  under  which  name  he  described  the  acid  Lemons  and  Limes, 
and  the  sweet  Limes  of  India  with  winged  petiole,  which  therefore  could  not 
be  classed  under  C.  medica  of  Linnsaus.  C.  inermiSj  the  small  unarmed  Orange 
of  China,  he  added  as  a  separate  species.  About  the  time  that  Roxburgh  wrote 
his  '  Flora  Indica,'  the  history  and  classification  of  the  cultivated  Oranges  was 
the  subject  of  careful  researches  by  two  botanists  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Georges  Gkillesio,  Sous  Pr^fet  of  Savona,  published  in  181 1  a  small  octavo  vol- 
ume (Traits  du  Citrus)  containing  the  results  of  most  valuable  studies  and  ob- 
servations made  by  him  in  the  district  of  Finale,  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  on 
the  Riviera  di  Ponente.  Gallesio  establishes  4  species  {Citron,  Lemxm,  sufeet 
and  bitter  Orange),  to  which  he  refers,  either  as  varieties  or  as  hybrids,  all  forms 
known  to  him.  A  few  years  later — in  1813 — A.  Risso,  Professor  of  ;Natural 
Sciences  at  the  Lyceum  of  Nice,  published  in  the  20th  volume  of  the  *  Annales 
dn  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,'  his  "  M^moire  sur  Thistoire  naturelle  des 
Grangers,  cultiv^s  dans  le  D^partement  des  Alpes  Maritimes."  His  classification 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Gcdlesio,  but  he  adds  the  tweet  Lime  {C.  Limetta) 
as  a  5th  species  :  and  in  a  subse(^uent  work  which  appeared  in  1819,  with  mag- 
nificent illustrations  ^Risso  et  Poiteau  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Grangers),  8  typies 
or  races  are  describea :  1.  C.  AurarUium,  the  sweet  Orange ;  2.  C.  BiaaraUia, 
the  bitter  Oran^  ;  3.  (7.  Bergamia,  the  Bergamot ;  4.  (7.  Limetta^  the  sweet 
Lime  (with  white  flowers) ;  5.  (7.  decumajna,  the  Shaddock ;  6.  C,  Lwma,  the 
sweet  Lemon  (flowers  tin^d  with  red) ;  7.  C,  Limcmwm,  the  Lemon  ;  and  8.  (7. 
medica,  the  Citron.  This  classification  has  been  adopted  in  many  standard 
works.  A.  D^candolle,  however,  in  his '  G^graphie  Botanique  raisonn^'  (1855), 
871,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  principal  forms  may  be  reduced  to  3  species, 
C,  memcOf  C.  LvmMium,  and  C,  Aurantium^  with  the  addition,  as  a  doubtful 
species,  of  the  Shaddock.  This  arrangement  is  carried  out  in  Lowe, '  Flora  of 
Madeira'  (1868),  71 ;  but  he  adds  (7.  nobilis,  Lour.,  comprising  the  sweet  Oranges 
with  loose  skin  (the  Tangerine  and  Mandarin  Orange),  as  a  separate  species. 
Grisebach,  in  his  'West  Indian  Flora'  (1864),  132,  reverts  to  the  three  original 
species,  C.  medicd,  AurafUiumj  and  decumxma ;  and  this  is  the  arrangement 
which  1  have  here  adopted^  with  some  modification  of  the  specific  chapters. 
I  desire,  however,  to  state  at  the  outset,  that  the  characters  here  set  forth  do  not 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  all  cultivated  kinds  classed  under  these  three  species. 
Some  of  the  intermediate  forms  may  be  hybrids  ;  and  besides,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  correct  classification  of  this  genus. 
The  present  arrangement,  however,  seems  the  most  convenient  to  guide  and 
facilitate  further  researches  in  India  on  this  interesting  subject. 

1.  0.  medica,  Linn.  ThQ  Citron,  Lemon,  staeet  euid  acid  Lime,  Com- 
prises C.  medica,  Limxmum,  and  Lumia  of  Eisso  and  Poiteau. 
'  Shrubs,  sometimes  trees,  generally  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  all,  or  at 
most,  seasons  of  the  year.  Young  shoots  glabrous,  purple.  Leaves  glab- 
rous, 3-6  in.  long,  oblong  elliptic  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate;  petioles  naked 
or  winged.  Flowers  white,  generally  tinged  with  red,  small  or  middle- 
sized,  often  unisexual ;  stamens  20-40.     Fruit  ovoid,  oblong  or  globose, 
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usually  yellow  when  ripe,  skin  thick  or  thin,  with  or  without  a  knob, 
surface  even  or  rough. 

Wild  in  Burma  ;  Chittagong  (Hooker),  "  Sitakund  hill ; "  Kasia  (Hooker  and 
Thomson),  "  foot  of  hills,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  ; "  Sikkim  (Hooker  and  Thom- 
son), **  hot  valleys,  ascending  to  4000  ft.,  fruit  like  a  lemon,  but  narrow-peaked, 
2  lb.  weight.*'  Common  in  me  Doons  between  Sardah  and  Jumna  ;  Pacnmarhi 
hills,  in  deep  ravines,  and  here  and  there  on  the  Western  Ghats.  The  specimens 
of  the  wild  Limes  and  Citrons  in  India  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  have  oblong  oblong-elliptic  or  oblong-obovate  leaves,  3-5  in.  long, 
edge  crenate  or  blunt-serrate ;  petioles  short,  thick,  unwinged,  or  longer,  and 
narrow- winged ;  flowers  in  racemes  of  5-20,  often  unisexual ;  number  of  stamens 
varying,  generally  between  20  and  30,  sometimes  more  than  30.  Fruit  often 
knobbed.  Royle,  lU.  129,  mentions  two  forms  found  by  him,  apparently  wild, 
in  the  Doons  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya :  one  called  Bijouri,  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  Citron;  the  other  called  Behari-Nlmbuj  or  Pahari  Kagwsi,  with  those  of 
the  Lemon, — and  which  retain  their  difference  under  cultivation.  Madden  also, 
in  his  paper  on  the  Terai  and  outer  mountains  of  Kamaon,  mentions  "  two 
species  of  Citrus,  probably  Limonum  and  medica^  Jamlr  and  Bijaura^ — 
Journ.  As.  Soc.  xvii.,  pt.  i.  391.  Certainly  there  are  different  forms  among  the 
specimens  collected  by  Royle,  by  Dr  Stewart,  myself,  and  others,  in  the  W.-W. 
Himalaya ;  but  they  require  further  investigation  on  the  spot :  and  for  the  pre- 
sent it  seems  more  convenient  to  unite  them  all  under  C  medico. 

Under  this  species  may  be  classed  the  following  cultivated  kinds : — 

a.  The  Citron.  CmraUer,  French ;  Cedro,  ital. ;  ViiavurOf  Sans. ;  Utr^^ 
otrqj^  Arab. ;  BejaurOj  Hind. ;  Begpura,  Beng.  {Xaranphai,  Kamaon.)  Leaves 
oblong ;  petiole  short,  naked  or  marginate ;  fruit  large,  oblong  or  obovoid, 
generally  terminating  in  a  blunt-pointed  beak,  or  irregularly  shaped ;  surface 
warty,  rarely  even;  rind  thick,  very  aromatic,  tender;  pulp  scanty,  subacid. 
Cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India — Assam,  Calcutta,  Chota  Nagpore,  North- West 
India,  Bombay  ;  also  in  Persia.  The  Chinese  place  the  fragrant  fruit  on  dishes 
to  perfume  the  air.  Madeira  and  the  south  of  Europe  export  candied  Citron, 
the  thick  fragrant  rind  preserved  in  sugar.  Lowe  (Flora  of  Madeira)  retains 
the  Citron  as  a  distinct  species,  characterised  bv  oblong  leaves,  short  unwinged 
petioles,  and  numerous  flowers  in  a  cluster.  Mr  Lowe's  classification  is  based 
on  long-continued  study  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  Madeira,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  it  may  eventually  be  foimd  to  be  correct  in  thiB  respect. 

b.  The  Lemon.  Limonier^  more  generallv  Citronnier,  Fr^ch  ;  Limoney 
Ital. ;  Citroney  German  ;  Bara  nlmJbUy  Hind. ;  Koma  NebUy  Beng.  Leaves 
ovate  ;  petioles  marginat'C  or  winged  ;  fruit  middle-sized,  ovoid,  yellow,  knobbed  ; 
rind  thm  ;  pulp  abundant,  very  acid.  Cultivated  abundantly  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Citric  acid  is  made  of  it.  In  Madeira  the  Lemon  grows  into  a  tree 
20-30  ft.  high,  and  is  in  flower  and  fruit  fix)m  Oct-May. 

c.  The  Acid  Lime  op  India.  C.  adda,  Roxb.  1.  c.  390 ;  Ic.  Roxb.  in  Herb. 
Kew.  JaTnbiray  Sans. ;  LimUy  limoun,  Arab. ;  LebUy  nebu,  hmbuy  mmbuy  Beng., 
Hind.  Leaves  oval ;  petioles  winged,  many  times  shorter  than  leaf ;  winss  lin- 
ear or  obovate.  Flowers  small,  in  short  racemes  ;  petals  generally  4.  Roxburgh 
describes  seven  varieties,  of  which  the  two  small  thin-skinned  kinds,  yellow 
when  ripe,  with  an  abundance  of  pale,  sharp  acid  juice,  are  the  most  generally 
cultivat«i.  {Pdti  NebiLy  the  small  round  Lime ;  and  Kaguji  NebUy  Kagmi 
NvmbUy  the  small  long  Lime.)  A  third  kind,  the  large  acid  Lime,  is  grown  in* 
Burma  and  in  Bengal  {Kdrriarali-Nehu). 

d.  The  Sweet  Limb  op  India,  AfUha  Nebu.  {Amritphaly  Kamaon.)  Com- 
monly cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India  and  Burma.  Fruit  globose,  smooth,  3-5 
in.  diam.,  thin-skinned,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet,  not  aromatic,  juice.    Ripens 
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at  different  seasons,  but  principally  in  summer.  It  is  a  matter  for  further  in- 
quiry whether  all  kmds  of  Indian  sweet  Limes  should  be  referred  to  this  species 
The  sweet  Limes  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  are  referred  b^  Eisso  and  Poiteau 
partly  to  (7.  Limetta,  with  white  flowers,  partly  to  C*  Lumicif  with  the  flowers 
tin^  with  red.  Voigt,  Hort  Suburb.  Calc.  142,  refers  the  Indian  sweet  Lime 
to  V.Limetta, 

2.  0.  Anrantinm,  Linn.  The  bitter  and  atoeet  Orange,  and  the  Berga- 
mot  Comprises  (7.  Aurantium,  Bigaradia,  Bergamia^  and  Ldmetta  of 
Risso  and  Poiteau. 

Trees,  rarely  shrubs,  bearing  flowers  and  firuit  generally  at  one  season 
of  the  year  only.  Toung  shoots  glabrous,  greeni^  white.  Leaves  glab- 
rous, 3-6  in.  long,  elliptic  or  ovate,  acuminate ;  petioles  naked  or  winged, 
wings  often  obovate,  as  large  as  the  leaf,  or  nearly  so.  Flowers  pure 
white,  middle-sized,  bisexu£d ;  stamens  20-30.  Fruit  globose,  often  de- 
pressed, generally  orange-coloured,  ripe  in  India  generally  Dec-March. 

Orange-trees  have  been  found  wild  or  apparently  wild  in  the  Easia  hills 
(Hooker  and  Thomson),  between  4000  and  3000  ft.,  with  globose  fruit,  winged 
and  unwinged  petioles,  and  acute  or  obtuse  leaves ;  in  Sikkim  ^Hooker  and 
Thomson),  alt.  1000  ft.,  with  unwinged  petioles,  and  oblong-elliptic  acuminate 
leaves  ;  in  Eamaon  (Strachey),  at  Bagesar,  3000  ft.,  with  unwinged  petioles  ; 
in  Garhwal  (Thomson),  at  2000  ft.,  with  globose  fruit,  naked  or  marginate 
petioles,  and  oblong-lanceolate  acuminate  leaves. 

Under  this  species  may  be  classed  the  following  cultivated  kinds  :— 

a.  Thb  Bitter  or  Seville  Orange.    C.  BigaradiOy  Risso  et  Poiteau.    Bi- 

faradier,  French ;  Arancioforte,  Italian ;  Pomerame,  Qennan ;  Nararij,  Arab, 
^etiole  generally  winged  ;  flowers  larger  and  more  strongly  scented  than  those 
of  the  sweet  Orange ;  rind  of  fruit  very  aromatic ;  pulp  not  sweet,  bitter 
or  austere.  Not  extensively  cultivated  in  India.  Qrown  in  large  orchards  on 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  Spain,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean  r^on, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  flowers,  from  which  the  essential  oil  of  Oranges  is 
distilled.  In  the  souUi  of  Europe  the  bitter  Orange  is  more  hardy  than  the 
sweet  Orange,  and  this  again  is  more  hardy  than  the  Lemon. 

b.  The  Sweet  Orange.  C.  Aurantium,  Risso  et  Poiteau.  Oranger,  French ; 
Arancio  dolcCj  portogallo,  Italian ;  Fortogallo,  Greek ;  Ap/dsine,  Qerman  ; 
Nagaravga,  Sans. ;  jS'aranJ,  Arab. ;  Narangi,  naringi,  sangtara,  sunthura, 
kumla  ,nebu,  Hindi  and  Bengali.  Petiole  naked  or  winged ;  pulp  sweet, 
yellow,  sometimes  red,  in  a  loose  or  adhering  rind.  The  sweet  Orange  does 
not  come  to  perfection  in  all  parts  of  India.  In  Lower  Bengal  it  does  not 
fruit  at  all,  or  does  not  bear  freely,  and  the  fruit  is  dry  and  austere.  Calcutta 
is  supplied  from  the  valleys  of  the  Easia  hills  north  of  Silhet  Delhi,  Nagpore, 
Aurungabad,  Sautgur  near  Vellore,  and  the  Northern  Circars,  are  famous  for 
their  Oranges ;  but  there  are  large  tracts  where  none  or  inferior  kinds  only  are 
produced.  In  India  the  fruit  generally  ripens  between  December  and  Idjarch, 
acGoiding  to  the  climate  of  the  locality.  A  varietv  which  flowers  twice  a-year 
(Feb.  and  July),  and  yields  two  crops — ^the  first  from  November  to  January, 
a%l  the  secona  crop  in  March  and  April — ^is  grown  at  Na£^re  (Firminger's  Qax- 
dening,  2d  ed.,  p.  223).  The  sweet  Orange  is  grown  in  aJl  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean r^on,  and  the  fruit  is  largely  exported  from  Sardinia,  Sicily^,  the  Balearic 
Islands,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Madeira.  On  the  Riviera,  the  cultivation,  which 
was  very  extensive  in  the  time  of  Gallesio,  has  declined  ;  and  in  many  cases 
the  bitter  Change  has  been  substituted,  the  flowers  of  this  kind  being  more 
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profitable  there  at  present  than  the  fruit  of  the  sweet  Orange.  In  the  south  of 
Europe  the  Orange  attains  a  much  larger  size  than  in  India.  A  yield  of  8000 
to  6(X)0  Oranges  per  tree  annuaUy  is  not  rare.  Near  Milis.  on  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  there  are  trees  more  than  6  ft.  in  girth,  said  to  be  700  years  old.  The 
wood  of  the  Orange  is  hard,  close-,  and  even-ffrained,  yellowish,  weighs  49  lb. 
when  seasoned,  and  65-70  lb.  when  green  (Sxinner).  In  South  Europe  it  is 
used  for  turning,  engraving,  inlaid  and  cabinet  work,  and  excellent  walking- 
sticks  are  made  of  shoots  and  branches. 

In  favour  of  considering  the  sweet  and  bitter  Orange  as  distinct  species,  the 
fact  has  been  urged  that  m  some  districts  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  seed  of 
the  sweet  Orange  always  reproduces  its  own  kind  without  grafting.  Regard- 
ing the  fact  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt ;  Gallesio  affirms  it  as  the  result  of  his 
researches  and  of  direct  experiments,  and  his  statements  are  confirmed  by  other 
information  of  a  later  date.  Gallesio  states  (1.  c.  p.  32),  that  during  a  series  of 
years  he  had  sown  the  seeds  of  the  sweet  Orange  ;  that  they  never  produced  bit- 
ter Oranges ;  and  that  during  a  period  of  60  years  no  instance  was  known  to  the 
practical  gardeners  of  the  Finalais  of  a  bitter  Orange  having  been  produced  from 
the  seed  of  a  sweet  Orange-tree,  or  a  sweet  Orange  having  arisen  from  the  seed 
of  a  Bigaradier.  In  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  he  relates  how,  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1709,  all  Orange-trees  in  Liguria  were  killed  ;  and  how,  to  replenish 
the  gardens,  nurseries  were  formed  with  the  seed  of  the  sweet  Orange.  The 
trees  thus  raised  were  grafted  according  to  old  custom,  but  severe  frost  recurred 
in  subsequent  years,  and  many  of  the  grafts  were  killed.  Some  of  the  trees 
were  re^fted  ;  others  were  leift  alone,  and  these  were  foxmd  to  produce  excel- 
lent fruit  This  discovery  was  followed  up  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  old 
custom  of  crafting  was  abandoned  in  many  parts  of  the  Riviera.  At  present 
the  sweet  Orange  is  often  grafted  on  the  bitter  Orange  stock,  because  the  latter 
is  more  hardv,  and  because  grafted  trees  come  into  bearing  more  quickly  than 
seedlings  {arores  francs) ;  but  as  far  as  our  knowledge  ffoes,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  on  the  Riviera,  at  least,  the  seed  of  the  sweet  Orange  reproduces  its 
own  kind.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  sweet  Or^ge-trees  in 
the  vast  orchards  of  the  Kasia  valleys  are  all  raised  from  seed  without  grafting. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  in  America  the  matter  is  often 
different  On  the  island  of  Guadalupe  the  seed  of  the  sweet  Orange  produces 
bitter  fruit ;  and  in  Caracas,  Naranjo  agrio  is  the  term  for  an  austere  kind, 
often  produced  from  the  seed  of  sweet  Oranges  (Ernst,  plants  cultivated  or 
naturalised  in  the  valley  of  Caracas,  Seemann  Joum.  Bot.  v.  272).  Macfadyen, 
in  his  ^  Flora  of  Jamaica'  (1837),  p.  129,  states  that  the  seed  of  the  sweet  Orange 
frequently  grows  up  into  a  tree  bearing  the  bitter  fruit  It  is  dear,  then, 
that  the  question,  wliether  the  sweet  and  bitter  Orange  are  specifically  distinct, 
derives  no  support  from  these  facts  either  way,  and  tnat  it  must  be  decided  on 
other  grounds.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Mango  in  India.  In  Burma, 
and  I  believe  also  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  seed  of  certain  good  varieties 
produces  fruit  of  a  similar  land  without  grafting ;  whereas,  apparently,  in  a 
climate  or  under  circumstances  somewhat  less  favourable,  ungrafted  trees,  as  a 
rule,  bear  nothing  but  inferior  fruit,  more  or  less  stringy  and  turpentiny. 
The  matter  is  one  weU  worthy  of  further  research  in  India.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  ground  for  considering  the  sweet  and 
bitter  Orange  as  distinct  species. 

c.  The  Bergamot.  6\  Bergamta,  Risso  et  Poiteau.  Flowers  small,  very 
sweet-scented ;  fruit  pear-shaped  or  globose  ;  rind  smooth,  pale  yellow ;  pulp 
acidulous,  ^dth  a  pleasant  aroma.  Not,  as  far  as  I  know,  cultivated  in  India. 
Bercamot  oil  is  the  volatile  oil  of  the  rind.  Voigt,  1.  c.  142,  refers  to  this  the 
acid  Limes  of  India,  but  they  certainly  have  more  the  character  of  (7.  medica. 

<L  The  Acid  Limb  of  the  West  Indies  (C  LimOy  Macfadyen  ;  (7.  acidds- 
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sima,  Meyer)  is  referred  by  Grisebach,  I.  c,  to  C.  Aurantium.  It  is  described 
as  a  thorny  shrab  or  small  tree  of  shrubby  growth  ;  leaves  oyal ;  flowers  white, 
pentamerous ;  stamens  25,  rarely  30.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  small,  yellow  when 
ripe,  with  a  thin  skin,  and  an  abundance  of  pure  acid  juice.  In  Jamaica  it  is 
quite  natundised,  and  forms  strong  fences ;  lime-juice  and  citric  acid  are  made 
from  the  fruit  The  fruit  is  much  like  the  small  add  Lime  of  India,  and  it  is.  a 
matter  for  further  inquiry  whether  it  should  be  classified  under  (7.  Aurantium* 
Lowe  classes  the  West  Indian  Lime  grown  in  Madeira  {Limao  ds  GaUinha, 
Port)  under  C.  Limonum.  Others  have  classed  the  West  Indian  Lime  under 
C>  Limetta^  Bisso. 

3.  C.  decnmana,  WiUd.  The  Shaddock,  Pumelo,  Pomplemoes, — ^Vern. 
Batavi  Nebu,  maha  nlmbuy  chakdtra, 

A  tree,  attaining  30-40  ft. ;  young  shoote  pubescent  Leaves  large,  6-9 
in.  long,  oval-oblong,  pubescent  beneath,  frequently  emarginate;  petiole 
broad-winged.  Flowers  white,  large ;  stamens  16-24.  Fruit  large,  pale 
yellow,  globose  or  pear-shaped;  rind  thick ;  pulp  pale  yellow  pink  or  crim- 
son, sweet  or  acrid ;  transverse  vesicles  distinct. 

Introduced  into  India  from  Java.  Seemann,  Flora  Vitiensis,  p.  33,  states  that 
it  apparently  is  indigenous  in  Polynesia.    Cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries. 

The  history  of  the  gradual  spread  of  the  species  of  this  genus  is  remark- 
able. The  Citron  alone  is  described  by  classical  writers.  It  was  cultivated  in 
Media  and  Persia  long  before  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  Greek 
botanist  Theophrastus,  who  wrote  shortly  after  Alexander's  death,  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  tree  and  its  fruit  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  were  called 
Meaian  and  Persian  apples,  and  valued  highly  on  account  of  their  strong  aro- 
matic scent,  as  antidotes  against  poison,  and  to  make  the  breath  sweet  In 
Greece  and  Italy  the  tree  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  much  before 
the  third  century  of  our  era,  althougn  the  fruit  was  imported  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  Plinius  mentions  its  use  in  Kome,  and  in  his  books  the  name  Citrus  first 
occurs.  In  the  fifth  century  it  was  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and 
about  Naples.  On  the  coast  of  Mentone  and  Hyeres  it  was,  according  to  Gal- 
ledo,  introduced  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  are  not  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Greek  and  Boman 
authors.  The  first  notice  regarding  them  is  found  in  Arab  books  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  century ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  Lemon  and  the  bitter  Orange 
were  brought  from  India  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  their  introduction  in  South  Europe  was  mainly  due  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Arab  conquest,  in  some  cases  to  the  Crusaders,  and  to  the  trade 
connections  between  the  Italian  ports  and  the  East  The  bitter  Orange  was 
extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  in  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France,  Oranges  and  Lemons  were  not  commonly  grown  before 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  sweet  Orange  was  introduced  in  Europe  at  a  much  later  date  ;  and  it 
cannot  yet  be  considered  as  finally  decided  whether  it  came  by  way  of  Syria — 
which,  however,  seems  probable— or  whether  the  Portuguese  ma^  claim  the  honour 
of  having  imported  it  oy  sea  from  India  or  China.  So  much  is  certain,  that  on 
landing  m  India  the  Portuguese  found  sweet  Oranges  in  abundance  ;  this  fact  is 
speciaUy  noted  in  the  account  of  Vasco  de  Gama's  voyage. 

A  comparison  of  the  European,  Sanskrit,  and  Arabic  names  of  the  Citron,  Orange, 
and  Lemon,  confirms  the  result  of  historical  research  regarding  the  spread  of 
their  cultivation.  The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  Citron,  Vtjapura,  never  went  far 
West     At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  fruit  was  known  under  the 
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name  of  Persian  and  Median  apples,  and  was  afterwards  called  Citrus,  the 
Latin  term  for  K^bpos,  by  which  tne  Cedar,  Juniper ,  and  other  aromatic  and  re- 
sinous coniferous  woods,  were  designated,  which,  like  the  Citron,  had  the  pro- 
perty, or  were  supposed  to  possess  the  property,  of  keeping  away  insects.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  Juimaney  Limey  Lemon,  evidently  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Arab  Limu ;  and  this  name  probably  has  a  Sanskrit  origin.  The 
Sanskrit  word  N^agaranga,  for  Orange,  is  readily  traced  in  the  Arab  Haranj, 
and  the  European  terms  Aranzio,  Fomerame,  Orange,  Again,  the  word  jporto- 
gallo,  by  which  the  sweet  Orange  is  known  in  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
— for  instance,  in  Greece  and  Albania — is  quoted  in  proof  of  the  introduction 
of  this  &uit  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  same  way  as  the  German  (and  Buseian) 
term,  Ap/elsine,  seems  to  point  to  its  having  been  brought  from  China. 

So  far  regarding  the  westward  spread  of  these  fruits.  Whether  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Citrons  and  Oranges  cultivated  in  China  have  originated  in  species 
indigenous  in  that  country,  or  whether  the  mountains  of  India  are  their 
original  home,  and  whether  any  fruit-trees  of  this  genus  are  indigenous  in  the 
Inaian  Archipelago  or  in  Polynesia — these  lire  questions  of  great  interest,  which 
call  for  further  botanical  and  historical  studies.     My  object  in  bringing  these 

S[uestions  forward  prominently  in  this  place  is  to  induce  others  with  more 
eisure  and  more  opportunities  of  observation  to  study  a  subject  of  great  histori- 
cal interest,  which  may  eventually  serve  to  bring  out  important  results  regard- 
ing the  spread  and  changes  of  arborescent  species  under  cultivation. 

8.  FEBONIA,  Correa. 

Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate.  Flowers  frequently  unisexual  Calyx 
small,  5-dentate,  deciduous.  Petals  5,  rarely  4-6,  oblong-lanceolate, 
imbricate.  Stamens  10-12 ;  filaments  subulate  from  a  broad,  densely 
villous  base ;  anthers  linear-oblong.  Ovary  6-celled,  or  1-celled  owing 
to  the  slight  cohesion  of  the  axile  placentaa,  continued  into  a  thick  oblong 
or  cylindrical  style ;  ovules  numerous,  crowded  in  several  series.  Fruit 
globose,  1-celled,  filled  with  pulp,  with  a  hard  rind.  Seeds  numerous, 
oblong,  flat ;  cotyledons  thick,  fleshy. 

1.  F.  Elephantnm,  Correa;  lioxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  141;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  411; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  15  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  96.  Elephant-  or  Wood-Apple. — Sans. 
Kapittha,     Vern.  Bilin,  kait,  kaithay  kafbel. 

Glabrous,  armed  with  strong,  straight,  axillary  thorns.  Leaflets  5-7, 
cuneate  or  obovate,  crenate  at  the  top.  Flowers  of  a  dull-reddish 
colour,  in  loose,  lateral,  or  terminal  leaf-bearing  panicles ;  axis  and  branches 
pubescent,  male  and  bisexual  flowers  frequently  on  the  same  panick. 
Fruit  globose,  2  J  in.  diam. ;  rind  hard,  woody,  outside  rough,  grey- 
coloured  ;  seeds  embedded  in  a  fleshy,  edible  pulp. 

Wild  in  South  India  ;  in  the  Outer  Himalaya  and  Siwalik  tract,  ascending 
to  1500  ft.,  and  extending  west  as  far  as  the  Ravi.  Cultivated,  and  occasion- 
ally wild,  throughout  India,  but  not  in  the  plains  of  the  Panjab.  Fl.  Feb.- 
Mav  ;  the  fruit  ripens  about  Oct.,  and  often  remains  long  on  the  tree. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  with  a  symmetrical  trunk,  2-4  ft.  in  girth,  bearing  an 
elegant  oval  head  ;  leaves  with  a  slight  smell  of  aniseed.  Bark  dark  grey  or 
nearly  black,  wrinkled,  corrugated  with  longitudinal  shallow  furrows.  Wood 
yellowish  or  light  brown,  with  distinct  medullary  rays,  close-,  even-,  fine-grained, 
strong,  hard,  50  lb.  per  cub.  ft.,  62-65  lb.  when  green.  Value  of  P.  587-660 
(Cunningham) ;  645  (Skinner).  Used  for  housebuilding,  naves,  oil-crushers, 
and  agricultural  implements.    Too  coarse  for  engraving,  but  well  adapted  for 
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ornamental  carving.  The  sapwood  often  eaten  by  beetles.  A  white  trans- 
parent gum  exudes  from  the  bark,  which  is  collected,  and  fonns  part  of  the 
East  Indian  Gum- Arabic  of  commerce,  together  with  the  gum  of  the  Nlnif 
Mango,  Babuly  SerisSy  Khair,  Bahera^  and  several  other  trees.  Pulp  of  the 
fruit  acid ;  a  jeUy  is  made  from  it. 

9.  ^aLE,  Correa. 

Leayes  alternate,  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  pellucid-punctate.  Flosirers  bi- 
sexual Calyx  small,  4-5-dentate,  deciduous.  Petals  4-5,  imbricate. 
Stamens  numerous,  with  short  subulate  filaments,  and  long  linear 
anthers.  Ovary  on  cylindrical  disc,  with  a  thick  fleshy  axis,  and  10-20 
small  eells  near  the  circumference,  with  numerous  oviiles  in  each  cell 
attached  to  the  central  angle.  Stigma  capitate,  obtuse,  deciduous. 
Fruit  globose,  with  a  hard  woody  rind,  8-16-celled,  filled  with  an  aro- 
matic pulp.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  flat ;  testa  woolly,  covered  with  a 
viscid  fluid. 

1.  A,  Marmelos,  Correa ;  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  U3 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  679  )  Wight 
&  A.  Prodr.  96 ;  Wight  Ic.  16 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  161.  The  Bad 
tree. — Sans.  Bilva,  malura.  Vern.  Bd,  bit,  bilay  bill.  Local  name,  Ma- 
Jiakarmarra,  Gonds.,  C.P. ;  Ushitberiy  Burm. 

Glabrous,  armed  with  axUlary,  straight,  strong,  sharp  spines,  1  in.  long 
or  more.  Leaflets  3,  rarely  5,  ovate-lanceolate,  crenate,  terminal  long- 
petiolulate,  lateral  nearly  sessile.  Flowers  greenish  white,  with  a  fine 
honey  scent,  on  short  lateral  panicles ;  pedicels  and  calyx  pubescent. 
Calyx  flat,  teeth  indistinct  Petals  oblong,  coriaceous,  thickly  dotted. 
Filaments  occasionally  fSeuscicled.  Fruit  globose,  oblong,  or  pyrif(»m,  2  to 
5  in.  diam.,  with  a  smooth,  grey  or  yellow  rind,  and  a  thick,  orange- 
coloured,  sweet,  aromatic  pulp. 

Wild  in  the  Siwalik  tract  and  Outer  Himalaya,  ascending  to  4000  ft,  from 
the  Jhelam  to  Assam  ;  also  in  Oudh,  Behar,  Bengal,  Central  and  South  India 
and  Burma.  Often  gregarious  when  wild.  Cultivated  throughout  India,  ex- 
cept in  the  northern  part  of  the  Panjab ;  frequently  planted  near  Hindoo 
temples.  Leaves  shed  about  March  and  April ;  the  new  foliage  appears  in 
Apnl  and  May.  FL  about  May ;  and  fruit  ripens  in  Oct,  Nov.,  remams  long 
on  the  tree. 

When  cultivated,  a  middle-sized  tree  to  35  ft  high,  with  a  short,  erect,  often 
fluted,  irregularly-comj)ressed,  and  scooped-out  trunk,  attaining  a  girth  of  7  ft. ; 
branches  few,  extremities  often  drooping,  forming  a  narrow  oval  head.  Wild 
(in  N.W.  India)  ^neraUy  a  small,  scrubby  tree.  Bark  of  trunk  and  lai^er 
branches  \  in.  thick  and  more,  outside  soft,  corky,  lisht-cinereous  or  bluish 
grey,  with  large  dark  stains,  and  irregular,  longitumnal,  shallow  furrows. 
Wo<Ki  light-coloured,  mottled  with  darker  wavy  lines  and  small  light-coloured 
dots.  Medullary  rays  indistinct  Even-,  close-grained,  40-50  lb.  per  cub.  ft 
The  tree  being  valued  for  its  fruit,  is  not  often  felled ;  but  the  timber  is  esteemed 
for  strength  and  toughness.  Used  in  construction,  for  pestles  of  oil-  and  sugar- 
mills,  naves  and  other  parts  of  carts,  and  for  agricultural  implements.  Twigs 
and  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder.  The  tenacious  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  us^ 
medicinally  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  as  sherbet,  ana  as  a  conserve  (Pharm. 
Ind.  46).  Dry,  it  keeps  well  as  a  hard,  transparent  substance.  It  is  idso  con- 
sidered an  excellent  addition  to  mortar,  e8i)ecially  in  building  wells.  Snufi'- 
boxes  are  made  of  the  shell  of  the  fruit ;  the  leaves,  root,  and  bark  are  used 
in  native  medicine ;  from  the  flowers  a  scented  water  is  distilled. 
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Order  XVIII.   SIMABTJBEiE. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  bitter  bark,  pinnate  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
simple  hairs.  Flowers  small,  generally  unisexual,  regular.  Calyx  3-5- 
cleft  Petals  3-5.  Stamens  hypogynous,  inserted  at  the  base  of  disc,  as 
many  as  petals,  or  double  the  number;  filaments  free;  anthers  2-celled, 
bursting  longitudinally.  Carpels  more  or  less  distinct,  rarely  connate 
throughout ;  ovary  1-5-celled,  generally  one  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit- 
carpels  l-seeded.— Gen.  PI.  i.  306;  Eoyle  IlL  157  (Zanthoxylese) ; 
Wight  ni.  i.  165,  169,  170. 

Stamens  twice  as  many  as  petals. 

Fruit  of  1-5  flat  foliaceous  saraarse ;  leaves  pinnate  .  1.  Ailanthub. 

Fruit  a  l-seeded  drape  ;  leaves  2-foliolate  .  .  2.  BALAifiTEd. 

Stamens  as  many  as  petals ;  leaves  pinnate  .  .  3.  Piceabma. 

1.  AILANTHUSy  Desfontaines. 

Large  trees,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves  approximate  near  the  ends  of 
branches.  Flowers  polygamous,  in  large  axillary  panicles.  Calyx  small, 
5-cleft;  lobes  imbricate.  Petals  5,  spreading,  induplicate-valvate  in  bud. 
Male  flowers:  stamens  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  disc.  Female  flowers  : 
stamens  none ;  carpels  2-5,  distinct,  laterally  compressed,  1  ovule  in  each  ; 
styles  as  many  as  carpels.  Bisexual  flowers  with  2-3  stamens.  Fruit  con- 
sisting of  1-5  flat,  membranous,  reticulate,  linear^oblong  samaras,  each 
with  one  flattish  seed  in  the  middle.  Seed  with  scanty  albumen,  flat, 
foliaceous,  orbicular  cotyledons,  and  a  superior  radicle. 

1.  A.  excelsa,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  23;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  460;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
150;  Wight  111.  t.  67. — Sans.  Aralu,  Vem.  Arua,  South  Meywar; 
Maruky  Bomb. 

A  large  tree,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  more  or  less  tomentose,  commonly 
8-12  in.,  sometimes  2-3  feet  long;  leaflets  nearly  opposite,  8-14  pair,  ovate 
from  a  very  unequal  base,  often  broadly  falcate-lanceolate,  deeply  serrate, 
often  lobed.  Flowers  yellowish,  in  axUlary  panicles,  shorter  than  leaves. 
Petals  glabrous,  ovate.  Filaments  glabrous,  shorter  than  anthers.  Som- 
arse  lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  with  numerous  prominent  parallel 
nerves.     (Roxburgh  figures  filaments  longer  than  anthers.) 

Indigenous  in  Central  and  South  India,  and  extensively  planted  throughout 
India  as  far  north  b&  Saharanpur.  Leafless  daring  the  early  part  of  the  cold 
season,  the  new  leaves  appear  m  March,  April.  Fl.  April,  May.  Easily  propa- 
gated by  seed  and  cuttings.  60  to  80  ft.  high,  bark  grey,  woocl  soft,  white,  not 
much  used,  except  to  make  floats  for  fishing,  pith  large. 

A.  glandulosa,  Deaf.,  which  is  at  home  in  Japan  (perhaps  also  in  China), 
and  cultivated  in  Europe,  differs  by  filaments  longer  than  anthers,  hispid 
at  the  base,  and  petals  woolly  tomentose  inside.  The  leaflets,  which  are 
often  4  in.  long,  have  generally  1-3  pair  of  rounded  glandular  teeth  near  the  base. 
Grows  rapidly,  throws  up  abundant  root-suckers,  and  has  on  that  account  been 
employed  in  plantations  mode  to  clothe  barren,  stony  hills  in  the  south  of 
France.     Hardjr  in  England.    Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  122  ;  Wight  Ic.  1604. 

A.  mdlahanca,  DC,  a  large  tree  of  the  "Western  Ghats,  with  thick  rough 
bark,  is  characterised  by  glabrous  leaves  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  entire  ;  filaments 
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glabrous,  longer  than  anthers,  and  a  linear-oblong  samara,  roanded  at  both  ends; 
yields  a  resin,  matH  palj  nsed  in  medicine  and  as  incense  (PhamL  Ind.  50). 

2.  BAIiAiriTES,  Dem& 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  usually  armed  with  axillary  or  supra-axillary 
spines ;  leaves  2-foliolate ;  leaflets  entire,  coriaceous.  Flowers  bisexual ; 
sepals  and  petals  5.  Stamens  10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  disc;  anthers 
dorsaUy  affixed.  Ovary  globose,  pilose,  5-celled,  on  the  thick,  fleshy,  10- 
furrowed  disc;  ovules  1  in  each  celL  Fruit  a  1 -seeded  drupe,  with  a  bony 
or  crustaoeous  putamen.  Seed  without  albumen ;  cotyledons  thick,  plano- 
convex, oblong. 

1.  B.  Soxboigliii,  Planchon. — Syn.  B.  (Bffyptiaca,  Wight  Ic.  t.  274 : 
Ximenia  cegyptiacay  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  253.  Vem.  Hhigu,  Ingua^  Hin- 
gen^  Hingot,  Uingotay  IngoL 

Thorns  axiUary,  strong,  very  sharp,  often  long,  leaf-  and  flower-bearing  ; 
young  parts  pubescent,  in  dry  localiti^  hoary-tomentose.  Leaflets  lanceo- 
late, oblong  or  obovate,  nearly  sessile,  on  a  common  petiole  less  than  \ 
length  of  leaflets.  Flowers  small,  white,  or  greenish  white,  fragrant, 
crowded  in  fascicles,  axillary  and  along  lateral  branches.  Sepals  oval, 
downy,  nearly  as  long  as  petals,  both  spreading,  reflexed,  and  eventually 
deciduous.  Style  erect,  short ;  stigma  slightly  5-lobed.  Drupe  ovoid,  2 
in.  long,  5-grooved,  covered  with  a  light-grey  dry  rind,  enclosing  a  bitter 
pulp  with  an  offensive  greasy  smell ;  nut  exceedingly  hard,  tubercled  out- 
side, 1 -seeded. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  India,  as  far  north  as  Delhi ;  in  Rajputana, 
Bandelkhand,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Northern  Circar8,theDekkan,  and  South 
India ;  grows  chiefly  in  open  dry  places  and  on  stiff  clay  soil.  New  leaves  in 
March.  Fl.  in  Apnl  and  May.  Usually  a  scraggy  shrub,  in  favourable  condi- 
tions a  small  tree,  30  ft.  hi^h,  with  an  erect,  short  trunk,  2  fL  and  more  in  girth. 
The  roots  spread  far,  and  throw  up  suckers  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  the 
trunk.  Bant  of  trunk  smooth,  yellow  or  cinereous.  Wood  chiefly  used  for  fuel. 
From  the  seed  a  fixed  oil  is  pressed ;  the  pulp  is  used  to  clean  silk  in  Rajputana ; 
the  seeds,  the  bitter  bark,  and  subacid  leaves  are  employed  in  native  medicine; 
the  hard  kernel  of  the  fruit  (filled  with  gunpowder)  is  used  in  fireworks. 

The  second  species  of  this  genus,  B.  cegyptiacOy  Delile,— Boissier  Fl.  Orient. 
L  944,  Oliver  Flora  Tron.  Afr.  i.  316 ;  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  tropical 
Africa, — has  longer  petioles,  and  the  ovary  lengthens  out  considerablv  after 
flowering.  In  the  Indian  plant  the  ovary  swells,  but  remains  ovoid  and  short. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  further  inquiry,  whether  all  Indian  forms  belong  to 
one  species. 

3.  PICHABMA,  Blumc. 

Trees,  all  parts  very  bitter,  with  alternate  imparipinnate  leaves. 
Flowers  unisexual,  in  corymbose  panicles.  Calyx  small,  4-5-dentate. 
Petals  #-5,  ovate,  valvate.  Male  flowers  with  4-5  stamens,  inserted  under 
the  disc.  Carpels  3-5,  distinct,  on  a  thick  disc ;  ovules  solitary.  Fruit 
consisting  of  1-3,  nearly  diy,  drupes ;  seeds  with  a  straight  embryo  in  a 
fleshy  albumen. 

1.  P.  quajwioides,  Bennett — Syn.  Nima  qiiasaioides,  Hamilton.   Vem. 
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Tuidij  Uthdiy  iithu,  Juila,  hiddahi,  arJchar^  PI),  (the  two  last  names  are 
also  used  for  species  of  Ehus). 

Toung  ports  pubescent  Leaflets  opposite  in  4-6  pairs,  nearly  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate;  common  petiole  5-8  in.  long. 
Corymbs  axillary,  shorter  than  leaf.  Flowers  small,  greenish,  generally 
pentamerous.  Sepals  and  petals  persistent;  petals  five  to  six  times  as 
long  as  sepals,  ovate,  acuta  Filaments  with  a  thick,  pilose  base; 
anthers  cordate-ovate,  versatile.  Drupes  globose,  ^  in.  long,  black  when 
ripe. 

Outer  Himalaya,  from  the  Chenab  to  Nepal,  between  3000  and  5500  ft, 
ascending  occasionally  to  8000  ft  Also  la  China.  FL  from  April-June  ;  the 
bitter  fruit  ripens  from  July-Sept.  A  tall,  scrambling  shrub ;  bark  smooth, 
brownish,  with  white  specks,  very  bitter,  and  used  in  native  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  stomachic 

Order  XIX.   OCHNACEiB. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate,  simple,  glabrous,  stipulate  leaves. 
Flowers  yellow  or  orange,  on  jointed  pedicels.  Sepals  5,  free,  imbricate. 
Petals  as  many  as  sepals,  or  more.  Stamens  hypogynous,  (10  or)  inde- 
finite ;  anthers  linear,  dehiscing  longitudinally  or  by  subterminal  pores. 
Ovary  deeply  3-1 0-lobed,  3-10-celled;  cells  uniovulate;  style  1,  central, 
slender.  Fruit  of  3-10  sessile  drupes,  inserted  upon  the  enlarged  torus. 
Seed  exalbuminous.— Gen.  PL  i.  316 ;  Royle  HL  165  ;  Wight  IlL  L  171. 

1.  OCHNA,  Schreber. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  alternate,  coriaceous ;  stipules 
axillary.  Flowers  yellow.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5-10.  Stamens  numerous, 
equal ;  anthers  linear.     Ovary  3-1 0-lobed. 

A  large  shrub  ;  flowers  on  short  lateral  racemes  I.  0,  squarroscL 

A  small  imdershrub  ;  flowers  3,  on  long  axillary  peduncles         2.  0.  pwmla, 

1.  0.  sanarrosa,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  89  (1795) ;  FL  Ind.  ii.  643 ;  W.  & 
A.  Prodr.  152 ;  Wight  IlL  t.  69.— Syn.  0.  lucida,  Lam.  (1796). 

A  shrub  or  small  tree ;  leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  3-5 
in.  long,  on  short  petioles,  finely  serrulate,  with  numerous  fine,  parallel, 
lateral  nerves.  Flowers  in  short  lateral  racemes  on  the  previous  year's 
wood, 'often  on  short  generally  leafless  branchlets.     Petals  7-12. 

Benjzal,  Burma,  South  India.  Will  probably  be  found  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  Centr.  Prov.    FL  Feb.,  March.    Fruit  May,  June.    Grown  in  gardens. 

2.  0.  panxila,  Hamilton. — Syn.  0.  humilisy  Hamilton;  O.  colUna, 
Edgew.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xx.  43.     Vem.  Maidan-ka-kusum,  C.P. 

An  undershrub ;  leaves  oblanceolate,  4-6  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short 
petiole,  serrulate  with  cuspidate  teeth.  Main  lateral  nerves  distant, 
irregularly  parallel.  Flowers  3,  on  pedicels  1-2  in.  long,  peduncles 
axiUary,  nearly  as  long  as  leaf.     Petals  5,  longer  than  calyx. 
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Sub-Himalayan  tract,  principally  in  Sal  forests.  Satpura  range.  Sonth 
Konkan.  UndeiKround  stem  perennial,  throwing  up  annually,  after  the  iungle- 
tires,  a  number  of  subherbaceous  stems  to  2  ft  high,  bearing  leaves  and  flowers. 
Fl.  April,  May. 

Order    XX.    BTJBSEBACEiB. 

Trees  or  shrobs,  often  resinous.  Leaves  generally  alternate,  3-foliolate, 
or  imparipinnate,  in  some  cases  1-foliolate,  without  stipules.  Flowers 
RHxaU,  bisexual  or  polygamous.  Calyx  3-5-Gleft  Petals  3-5.  Stamen^ 
as  many  as  petals,  or  twice  their  number,  inserted  on  the  edge  or  outside 
base  of  disc;  anthers  2-celled,  longitudinally  dehiscent.  Ovary  free, 
2-5-celled ;  ovules  generally  2  in  each  cell,  axUe.  Fruit  generally  drupa- 
ceous. Seeds  one  or  few,  pendulous,  without  albumen ;  cotyledons  gen- 
erally twisted  or  crumpled,  radicle  pointing  upwards. — Gen.  PI.  i.  321  ; 
Royle  111.  174 ;  Wight  111.  i.  180.     (Suborder  of  Terebinthacese). 

Leaves  imparipinnate,  with  numerous  leaflets. 

Fmit  a  3-valved  capsule,  the  valves  separating  i 

from  the  axis ;  calyx  small,  open     .        .        .        1.  Boswellia. 

Fruit  a  drupe  ;  calyx  campannlate          ...        2.  Garuqa. 
Leaves  generally  8-foliolate 8.  Balsamodendbon. 

JBursera  serrcUa,  WalL  (Idea  indica,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  177),  a  large  tree,  vnth 
close-grained  timber,  esteemed  for  furniture — Assam,  Chittagong,  the  Eajmahal 
hills — ^belon^  to  this  family,  and  may  possibly  be  found  further  west  Leaves 
large,  imparipinnate  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous.  Flowers  small, 
in  axillary  panicles ;  calyx  small,  indistinctly  dentate  ;  petals  6,  inserted  below 
disc  ;  stamens  10  ;  stigma  sessile  ;  drupe  generally  l-secded. 

1.  BOSWELLIA,  Roxb. 

Trees  abounding  in  resin,  with  alternate  imparipinnate  leaves,  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  branches.  Flowers  bisexual,  hypogynous.  Calyx  small, 
open,  5-7-cleft.  Petals  5-7.  Stamens  mostly  10,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  annular  disc.  Ovary  half  immersed  in  the  disc,  3-celled;  2 
collateral  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  3-valved  capsule,  opening  septi- 
fragally,  the  dissepiments  remaining  attached  to  the  axis,  and  bearing  3 
seeds,  pendulous  from  the  top  of  the  inner  angle,  enclosed  in  a  hard,  bony 
shell,  with  a  broad  membranous  wing,  which  is  not  the  testa  of  the 
seed,  but  the  endocarp  of  the  fruit,  separated  from  the  outer  layer  of  the 
pericarp.  Seed  without  albumen;  cotyledons  trifid,  lobes  laciniate; 
radicle  superior. 

1.  B.  thnrifera,  Colebrooke ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  383 ;  W.  &  A-  Prodr. 
174.— Syn.  B.  glabra,  Roxb.  PI.  Cor.  t.  207;  Fl.  Ind.;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
1.  c. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  124.  Boswellia  serrata,  Stackhouse  (probably). 
Vem.  Salhe,  Sale,  Salai,  Salei,  Saler.  Local  names :  Oiiygar,  Eamaon ; 
BTior-salaif  Gonds.,  C.P. 

Toung  parts  and  leaves  mostly  pubescent,  with  simple  hairs.  Leaves 
crowded  near  ends  of  branches,  8-15  in.  long;  leaflets  8-15  pairs,  oppo- 
site, or  nearly  opposite,  sessile,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  from  an 
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oblique  base  more  or  less  deeply  crenate,  apex  generally  rounded,  obtuse. 
Flowers  white,  about  \  inch  across ;  a  number  of  racemes,  or  racemose 
panicles,  at  the  ends  of  branches,  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  bracts  small, 
deciduous.  Calyx  cup-sha|>ed,  5-7-toothed.  Petals  broad-ovate,  shortly 
unguiculate.  Anthers  10-12,  hairy.  Disc  fleshy,  red.  Stigma  4-5-lobed. 
Bony  endocarp  heart-shaped,  beaked,  in  the  centre  of  an  oblong,  mem- 
branous wing. 

Common  throughout  Behar,  the  Dekkan,  to  within  520  miles  of  the  Western 
Ghats  (Dalzell),  the  Central  Provinces,  Bandelkhand,  and  Rajputana,  in  the 
forest  tracts  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  westward  as  far  as  the  Sutlej,  also  in 
South  India.  Grows  chiefly  on  hot,  arid  hills,  more  or  less  gregariously,  forming 
open  forests,  and  often  associated  with  Stercvlia  urens.  Particularly  abun- 
dant on  the  trap  hills  of  the  Dekkan  and  the  Satpura  range. 

Deciduous,  the  old  leaves  fall  about  March  and  AprLl,  and  are  replaced  in 
June  by  the  fresh  foliage.  The  flowers  appear  when  tne  Ijree  is  leafless  ;  some- 
times before  the  old  leaves  fall,  or  after  tne  young  leaves  have  appeared.  Rate 
of  growth  generally  rapid ;  a  tree  in  the  Saharanpur  gardens,  30  years  old, 
measured  6  ft.  girth.  Throws' up  abundant  coppice-shoots  when  felled,  and 
grows  readily  from  cuttings  and  stakes  if  planted  during  the  rains. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  generally  not  more  than  30  ft  high,  and  5-6  ft.  girth, 
with  a  spreading,  flat  crown.  Bark  nearly  j^  in.  thick,  juicy  when  fresh,  inner 
substance  brown.  Outside  usually  greenish  ash-coloured,  peeling  off  in  smooth 
thin  flakes.  Wood  light-coloured  when  fresh,  darker  when  seasoned,  soft, 
spongy,  coarse-  and  open-grained,  30-35  lb.  per  cub.  ft.,  not  durable.  Used 
cnie%^  as  fueL  Charcoal  is  made  of  it,  used  for  iron-smelting  in  Nimar. 
From  wounds  and  cracks  in  the  bark  exudes  an  abundance  of  transparent,  fra- 
grant gum-resin,  diffasins,  when  burnt,  an  agreeable  smell.  It  is  used  medicin- 
ally and  as  incense  in  India,  and  sold  in  the  bazaars  under  the  name  of  Labanu, 
Kundur,  or  Kundura  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Olibanon  or  frankincense  chiefly  used 
in  Europe,  which  is  yielded  by  several  other  species  of  BosweUia  growing  in 
the  Somali  country,  and  on  the  Hadramaut  hills  in  Arabia,  and  described  by 
Dr  Bird  wood  in  Tnms.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvii.  111. 

I  only  know  one  sp.  of  BosweUia  in  Central  India,  well  represented  by 
Roxburgh's  and  Beddome's  figures  of  B.  glabra.  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty 
in  Roxburgh's  description  of  B.  glabra  in  the  text  of  the  Coromandel  plants. 
He  says,  **  It  is  one  of  the  largest  trees,  with  a  hard,  heavy,  and  durable  woo<l. 
The  lower  masts  of  coast-built  vessels  are  generally  made  of  it,  though  its  weight 
renders  it  less  fit  than  fir  or  teak."  These  remarks  would  not  apply  to  Salai, 
and  Roxburgh's  description  may  possibly  refer  to  another  species. 

2.  GABUGA,  Roxb. 

Trees  with  alternate  iraparipinnate  leaves,  crowded  at  the  ends  of 
branches.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-cleft,  valvate, 
inside  lined  by  a  thin  disc  with  a  crenato  margin.  Petals  5,  inserted 
in  the  calyx-tube  above'  the  middle.  Stamens  10,  perigynous,  inserted 
below  the  petals.  Ovary  ovoid,  4-5-celled;  stigma  capitate,  4-5-lobed; 
2  collateral  ovules  in  each  cell  Fruit  a  globose  fleshy  drupe,  with  5  or 
fewer  bony  nuts.     Seeds  solitary  in  each  nut ;  cotyledons  thin,  twisted. 

1.  O.  pinaata,  Roxb.— Tab.  XIII— PI.  Corom.  t  208 ;  FL  Ind.  ii. 
400;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  176  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  118.— Vem.  Kharpat 
(grass-leaf),  Katmaima^  kitmirria,  kilmira^  karolu,  katula,  mrotay  Pb., 
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N.W.P.;  GJwgar,  kaihar^  Oudh;  Kankar^  kahaVy  kaikra,  ghunja,  ghurri, 
mdhdruty  C.P. ;  Chinyuk,  Burm. 

Leaves  approximate  near  the  ends  of  branches,  6-12  in.  long;  leaflets 
6-9  pairs,  opposite  or  nearly  so,  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, crenate,  acuminate,  glabrous  or  tomentose.  Flowers  yellow,  in  spread- 
ing panicles,  several  at  the  ends  of  branches ;  branches  of  inflorescence, 
pedicels,  and  calyx  tomentose ;  bracts  linear,  deciduous.  Calyx  10-ribbed. 
Filaments,  ovary,  and  style  hairy  ;  stigma  5-lobed.  Drupe  fleshy,  smooth, 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg ;  nuts  generally  two,  tuberculated  outside. 

Dry  forests  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  South  India 
and  Burma.  At  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  outer  valleys  (ascending 
to  3500  ft.)  from  the  Jumna  to  Assam,  often  in  Sal  forests ;  in  North-west  India 
frequently  associated  with  Odina  Wodier,  which  it  resembles  when  leafless. 
Leafless  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  season.  The  fresh  foliage  generally 
appears  in  April  or  May,  with  the  flowers  or  after  them.  The  fruit  ripens  about 
June  and  July.  Oval,  smooth,  brown  galls  on  petioles  not  imcommon  in  No- 
vember.   Stakes  of  branches  planted  during  the  rains  grow  readily. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  a  large  tree,  50-60  ft.  high,  with  an  erect, 
straight  trunk,  15-20  ft.  long  and  5-6  ft.  in  girth.  Branchlets  with  conspicuous 
marks  of  lapsed  petioles.  Bark  of  trunk  thick,  light  grey  or  brown,  furrowed 
by  shallow  longitudinal  wrinkles ;  outer  layers  getting  black,  and  exfoliating 
in  broad,  insularly  angular  flakes.  Inner  bark  reddish  bro^n.  Sap- 
wood  large,  whitish ;  heartwood  dark  reddish-brown,  mottled,  even-  but  rather 
open-grained,  52  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  {Chinyuk  from  Burma.)  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  wood  of  GarugapinncUa  is  often  light-coloured  and  of  less  weight. 
Seasons  well,  durability  doubtful,  readily  attacked  by  insects.  Not  much  used 
for  construction,  but  employed  for  indoor  work,  and  as  fuel.  Has  been  recom- 
mended for  cabinet- worx.  Bark  employed  for  tanning ;  a  gum  exudes  from  it. 
The  fruit  is  eaten,  raw  and  pickled.  Shoots  and  leaves  are  lopped  as  fodder, 
whence  the  name  KkarpaL 

3.  BALSAMODENDRON,  Kunth. 

Small  trees  or  shrubs,  yielding  aromatic  resin ;  branches  often  thorny. 
Leaves  alternate  or  crowded  at  the  end  of  short  branches,  imparipinnate 
or  1-3-foliolate.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  tubular,  campanulate,  or  nr- 
ceolate,  4- cleft,  persistent.  Petals  4,  erect  or  with  recurved  tips,  inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  calyx.  Stamens  8,  inserted  on  or  outside  the  margin  of 
a  cup-shaped  disc.  Ovary  sessile,  2-3-celled,  narrowed  into  a  short  thick 
style;  ovules  geminate,  collateral,  pendulous.  Fruit  a  drupe,  the  rind  or 
epicarp  frequently  splitting  more  or  less  irregularly  into  2-4  valves,  leav- 
ing exposed  the  pulp  or  mesocarp,  which  encloses  the  nut  Nuts  1-3,  with 
bony  endocarp,  either  separate  or  more  or  less  connate.  Seed  without 
albumen,  one  in  each  nut ;  testa  membranous  ;  embryo  straight,  the 
radicle  pointing  upwards ;  cotyledons  thin,  crumpled  and  plaited. 

Most  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  Arabia  and  £astem  Africa,  and  several  of 
these  yield  the  Myrrh  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  Indian  species  also  yield  a 
fragrant  gum-resin,  which  is  an  article  of  trade,  under  the  name  of  GugcU,  gugul, 
gnggur  {muhd,  Arab.),  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Bdellium  of  classic  writers, 
and  which  most  likely  furnishes  part  of  the  Myrrh  which  is  exported  from 
Bombay.  They  are  not  important  as  forest-trees,  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
word  is  generally  accepted,  but  they  merit  attention  as  forming  part  of  the 
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scanty  arborescent  vegetation  of  the  arid  hills  of  Sindh  and  Rajputana ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  a  better  knowledge  of  them,  and  increased  attention 
paid  to  them,  may  eventually  lead  to  increased  production  of  a  valuable  article 
of  commerce.  Two  species  only  are  yet  known  from  North- West  India ;  a  third, 
though  indigenous  in  South  India,  is  added  to  guard  against  misconception. 

Leaves  usually  nnifoliolate I.  B.  MukuL 

Leaves  temate  or  Imparipinnate. 

Unarmed 2.  B.  puhescerut. 

Thorny 8.  ^.  Berryi, 

1.  B.  Mnkul,  Hook. ;  Stocks  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  i. 
(1849)  t.  8  ;  Boissier  FL  Orient  ii,  3. — ^Vern.  Qugaly  Sindh. 

Branches  frequently  spiniform;  leaves  generally  approximate  at  the 
end  of  thick,  short,  tuberculate  or  woodj''  branchlets,  smpoth  and  shining, 
obovate,  almost  sessile,  the  tapering  base  entire,  the  upper  part  shallow- 
toothed.  On  luxuriant  shoots,  the  leaves  are  alternate,  cuneate-obovate, 
rbomboid  or  oval,  acute,  deeply  serrate,  with  a  petiole,  from  the  summit 
of  which  spring  one  or  two  lateral  leaflets,  smaller  than  the  terminal  leaflet, 
sometimes  minute ;  young  leaves,  while  in  the  bud,  covered  with  glandular 
hairs,  which  soon  drop  off.  Flowers  small,  subsessile,  2  or  3  together  at 
the  end  of  branchlets,  unisexual.  Males  with  ovary  short  and  barren  ; 
females  with  short  stamens  and  imperfect  anthers.  Calyx  cylindrical, 
supported  by  3  minute  bracts,  covered  with  glandular  hairs;  tube  splitting 
as  the  ovary  swells,  remaining  withered  at  the  base  of  the  fruit.  Petals 
4-5,  strap-shaped,  brownish  red,  tips  curled  back.  Disc  8-10- toothed, 
bearing  8-10  fllaments,  alternately  longer,  the  short  filaments  inserted  in 
the  sinus  between  the  teeth,  opposite  to  the  petals.  Stigma  obscurely  2- 
lobed.  Drupe  red  when  ripe,  ovate,  acuminate,  separating  into  2  fleshy 
valves,  leaving  the  nut  enveloped  by  a  4-cleft  yellow  pulp  (mesocarp), 
the  lobes  of  which  meet  at  the  apex.  Nuts  ovoid,  acute,  readily  splitting 
into  two,  each  1-celled.     Drupes  rarely  4-valved,  4  nuts,  and  8-<5left  pulp. 

Abundant  on  rooky  ground  in  Sindh,  Kattiawar,  at  Deesa,  in  Beluchistan, 
and  probably  in  Arabia.  In  Sindh  it  flowers  in  March  and  April ;  the  leaves 
and  yoimg  shoots  appear  in  May.  A  small  tree,  4-6  ft.  high  or  more,  generally 
a  stunted  bush,  with  thick-spreading  branches.  Trunk  and  branches  knott}'^  and 
crooked,  with  the  ash-coloured  bark  coming  off  in  rough  flakes,  leaving  exposed 
the  imder  bark,  which  is  bright  and  shimng,  and  peels  off  in  rolls  like  thin 
paper.  Wood  light-coloured,  even-drained,  but  soft  and  light,  takes  a  fine 
polish.  Dr  Stocks  gives  the  followmg  account  of  the  collection  of  the  gum, 
which. is  known  as  Indian  Bdellium : — 

*'  In  Sindh  the  Qoogul  is  collected  in  the  cold  season  by  making  incisions  w^ith 
a  knife  in  the  tree,  and  letting  the  resin  fall  on  the  ground.  It  exudes  in  large 
tears,  soft  and  opaque,  hardens,  and  turns  brownish  black  very  slowly ;  a  single 
tree  is  said  to  yielu  from  half  to  a  whole  seer.  It  is  brought  to  the  bazaars  of 
Hyderabad  and  Eurrachee,  where  it  sells  at  the  rate  of  2  Ks.  the  maund  of  80 
lb.  (1849).'» 

itearly  related  to  it,  and  probably  the  same  species,  is  a  shrub  which  I 
found  on  rockjr  hills  in  Rajputana  in  Dec.  1869  ana  Jan.  1870,  with  old  leaves 
and  unripe  fruit,  near  Kishengurh,  N.E.  of  Ajmir,  and  near  Bednore,  S.W.  of 
that  city,  in  both  places  under  the  name  of  Qvjgal^  yielding  a  fragrant 
gum-resin.     The  leaves  are  deep-dentate,  and  have  peculiar,  round,  whitish 
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yeaiculofie  blotches,  as  if  the  epidennis  had  separated  from  the  cellular  tissue 
below.  Specimens  exactly  correspoiiding  with  those  collected  by  me  in  Rajpu- 
tana  are  in  the  Kew  Herb,  from  the  Peninsula,  apparently  from  the  BeUaiy 
district.  Madden,  Joum .  As.  Soc.  xvii.  pt.  i  404,  also^mentions  a  Balsamodendron 
from  Rajputana.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  '  Bombay  Flora,'  by  Dalzell  and 
Gibson,  a  similar  shrub  is  described  from  Khandeish,  under  the  name  of  B.  Rox- 
burghit,  probably  the  same  plant.  It  is  said  there,  p.  20 :  "  The  whole  plant  is 
aromatic,  abounding  in  a  viscid  balsamic  juice^  which  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Oomrawuttee."    This  species  will  probably  be  found  to  be  indi- 

fenous  on  arid,  rocky  hills  throughout  Kajputana  and  a  great  part  of  the  Dekkan. 
lowever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  the  preceding  descrip- 
tion of  B,  mukul  has  been  based  exclusively  upon  Dr  Stocks's  paper,  and  the 
specimens  collected  in  Sindh. 

2.  B.  imbesceiui,  Stocks  L  c  t.  9 ;  Boiss.  FL  Or.  ii.  2. — Yem.  Bayi, 
hat,  Beluchistan. 

A  small  tree  or  stunted  shrub.  Unarmed,  pubescent ;  leaves  trifoliolate, 
on  slender  petioles  longer  than  leaflets,  terminal  leaflet  stalked,  generally 
fascicled  on  short  tuberculate  branchlets,  but  alternate  on  vigorous  shoots, 
and  then  often  imparipinnate ;  leaflets  ovate  or  obovate,  entire.  Petals 
red  or  white.  .Stamens  equal.  Drupe  red,  valves  2,  each  cleft  half- way 
up  from  below ;  mesocarp  orange-coloured,  4-toothed,  not  reaching  to  the 
apex  of  the  nut. 

Beluchistan,  and  hills  which  separate  that  country  from  Sindh,  as  far  south  as 
Karachi  The  young  shoots  and  buds  are  remarkably  fragrant  when  bruised. 
In  the  cold  season  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  tasteless,  inodorous,  brittle  gum, 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.  Fl.  in  March  and  April ;  leaves  and  young 
shoots  appear  in  April  and  May. 

3.  B,  Beiryi,  Amott ;  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist  iiL  86  (1839).— Syn.  Protium 
Oileadense,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  177. 

Most  lateral  branches  terminating  in  thorns  at  right  angles  to  main 
branch ;  leaves  alternate  or  fascicled  on  short  tubercular  branchlets,  trifoli- 
olate, on  slender  petioles ;  leaflets  sessile,  obovate,  the  terminal  one  twice 
as  large  as  the  lateral  ones,  glabrous,  generally  entire.  Flowers  subsessile, 
fascicled;  calyx  3-4rcleft;  petals  3-4.  Disc  small,  bearing  6-8  stamens 
alternately  smaller,  the  larger  ones  opposite  to  petals ;  in  the  male  flowers 
stamens  longer  than  calyx.     Drupe  oblong,  apiculate. 

A  small  or  middle-sized  tree  in  the  dir  forests  east  of  the  Nilgiris,  and  culti- 
vated as  a  hedge-plant  all  over  South  India.  The  whole  tree  has  a  grateful  frag- 
rance. 

B.  Gileadensey  Kunth=vB.  OpobaUamumy  Kunth, — Oliver  Fl.  Trop.  Africa 
L  326 ;  Boiss.  1.  c.  2, — ^believed  to  be  one  of  the  Myrrh-yielding  species,  is  a  small 
unarmed  tree,  with  3-6  leaflets,  in  Nubia  and  Arabia. 

Obder  XXI.  HELIACEJE. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate,  generally  pinnate,  leaves,  without  stip- 
tdee.  Flowers  regular,  small,  bisexual,  a  large  proportion  sterile,  in 
laige  panicles,  frequently  with  determinate  inflorescence.     Calyx  small, 
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4-5-clefk.  Petals  generally  4-5,  free,  rarely  connate.  Stamens  generally 
double  the  number  of  petals,  rarely  5  ;  the  filaments  in  most  genera  united 
into  a  tube,  rarely  free,  inserted  on  the  disc,  or  outside  at  its  base ;  an- 
thers 2-celled,  dehiscing  longitudinally,  introrse.  Disc  annular,  cup -shaped 
or  tubular.  Ovary  free,  3-5-celled  ;  style  1  ;  ovules  either  2  in  each  cell 
or  numerous  ;  placentation  axile.  Fruit  various ;  seeds  with  or  without 
albumen.— Gen.  PL  i.  327 ;  Koyle  111.  139  ;  Wight  111.  i.  145,  148. 
(Cedrelaceae.) 

Stamens  united  in  a  tube  ;  ovules  1-2  in  each  cell. 

Staminal  tube  cylindrical,  10-toothed,  bearing  10  anthers  at 

the  top ;  petals  erect         .  .  .  .1.  Melia. 

Staminal  tube  globular  or  campanulate,  bearing  5-10  anthers 

on  the  inside  ;  petals  concave,  connivent  at  the  top         .     2.  Amoora. 

Staminal  tube  cleft  into  8-10  divisions,  each  bearing  an  an- 
ther ;  petals  erect  .  .  .  .  .  .3.  Hevnea. 

Stamens  united  in  a  tube  ;  ovules  numerous. 

Staminal  tube  urceolate,   10-toothed  ;  seeds  winged  at  the 

upper  end,  with  a  thin  fleshy  albumen  .  .4.  Swietemia. 

Staminal  tube  cup-shaped,  10-cleft,  each  division  2-toothcd ; 

seeds  winged  at  both  ends ;  no  albumen  .  .5.  Sovmida. 

Stamens  free,  inserted  on  the  disc. 

Stamens  4-6,  ovary  5-celled,  capsule  opening  septifragally      .     6.  Cedrela. 

Stamens  10 ;  ovary  S-celled  ;  capsule  opening  loculicidaily    .     7.  Chloroxylon. 

Besides  the  trees  here  described,  this  family  contains  the  Chittagon^  wood, 
Chickrassia  tabtUaris,  Juss. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  9.  A  laive  tree  of  the  bills  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Burma,  and  South  India,  with  li^ht-reddish  wood,  abruptly  pin- 
nate tomentose  leaves,  terminal  panicles  ;  stammal  tube  cylindrical,  with  10 
anthers  on  its  edge  ;  a  woody  3-celled  capsule,  with  numerous  winged  seeds. 

1.  MELIA,  Linn. 

Trees  with  alternate  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or  tripinnate  leaves.  Flowers 
white  or  purple,  in  large,  branched  panicles.  Calyx  6-6-cleft,  imbricate. 
Petals  5-6,  linear-spathulate,  convolute  in  bud.  Stamens  10-12,  mona- 
delphous,  edge  of  tube  with  10-30  teeth ;  anthers  inserted  on  the  edge  of 
the  tube  between  the  teeth,  or  within  the  tube  below  its  mouth.  Ovary 
3-6-celled,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  annular  disc,  continued  into  a 
cylindrical  or  filiform  style,  bearing  a  3-6-lobed,  deciduous  stigma  ;  ovules 
2  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  fleshy  or  dry  drupe,  the  putamen  1-6-celled, 
each  cell  containing  1  pendulous  seed,  with  a  crustaceous  testa;  albu- 
men scanty  or  none  ;  cotyledons  foliaceous. 

Leaves  pinnate  ;  flowers  white ;  fruit  1 -celled  ;  endocarp  carti- 
laginous        .  .  .  .  .  .  ,     I.  M.  indica. 

Leaves  bipinnate  ;  fruit  5-celled  ;  endocarp  osseous. 
Leaflets  serrate,  with  large,  often  unequal,  teeth;  staminal 
tube  glabrous,  purple,  edge  with  20-80  teeth  as  long  as 
anthers^      .  .  .  .  .    2.  M.  Azedarach, 

Leaflets  entire  or  crenate ;  staminal  tube  hairy,  white,  edge 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  short  subulate  teeth,  shorter 
than  anthers  .  .  .  .  .     3.  Jlf.  compotUa. 
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1.  M.  indica  *— Syn.  M,  Azadirachta,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  394 ; 
Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  13.  Azadirachta  indica,  Juss. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  17;  W. 
&  A.  Prodr.  118.  The  Neem  tree.  Sans.  Nimha;  Pers.  Azad-dirakht 
Vem.  Nlm.    Local  names :  Betain,  Kamaon;  Limbo,  C.P. ;  Nimuri,  Sindh. 

Leaves  imparipinnate,  9-15  in.  long;  leaflets  9-13,  nearly  opposite, 
shortly  petiolate,  1-3  in.  long,  unequal-sided,  ovate-lanceolate,'  sometimes 
falcate,  deep  and  sharply  serrate,  acuminate,  glabrous.  Flowers  white,  with 
a  strong  smell  of  honey,  especially  at  night,  pentamerous,  on  short  slender 
pedicels,  with  short  scattered  hairs,  in  large  axillary  panicles,  shorter  than 
leaf;  bracts  small,  caducous.  Calyx  small,  flat,  with  5  rounded,  obtuse 
segments.  Petals  spathulate,  obliquely  imbricate  in  bud.  Anthers  10, 
linear,  inserted  opposite  and  below  the  teeth  of  the  staminal  tube.  Ovary 
3-celled.  Drupe  ovoid-oblong,  size  of  an  oUve,  smooth,  dark  purple  when 
ripe ;  putamen  cartilaginous,  1-celled,  1 -seeded,  reticulate  outside. 

A  common  tree  throughout  thegreater  part  of  India,  sa  far  west  as  the  Sutlej  ; 
planted  or  self-sown,  but  (in  N.  W.  India)  nowhere  really  wild  in  the  original 
forest.  West  of  the  Sutlej  it  is  comparatively  rare,  and  much  smaller  in  size. 
Beyond  the  Jhelam  it  disappears  altogether.  Ascends  to  5000  ft.  in  Eamaon. 
Never  leafless ;  the  fresh  leaves  issue  m  March  and  April  before  the  old  leaves 
falL  Flowers  March-May  ;  fruit  ripens  in  July  and  August.  Grows  readily 
from  seed  ;  seedling  reqmre  shelter  from  frost  in  N.  W.  India ;  when  cut,  throws 
up  abimdant  and  vigorous  coppice-shoots ;  growth  fairly  quick,  3-4  rings  per  in. 
radius. 

>  A  laige  tree,  40*50  ft.  and  higher,  with  a  straight  trunk,  not  long,  attaining  a 
cirth  of  6-9  ft.,  and  a  broad,  rounded  crown  of  dark-green  foliage.  Bark  of  trunk 
I  in.  thick,  inner  substance  reddish  brown  or  yellow,  outside  grey,  with  scattered 
small  tubercles  between  numerous  dark  longitudinal  and  oblique  wrinkled 
furrows. 

Sapwood  yellowish  white  ;  heartwood  red  or  brown,  especially  the  inner  part, 
compact,  closer  than  that  of  M.  AzedaracL  The  weignt  of  unseasoned  wood 
is  55-60  lb.  (Skinner),  that  of  seasoned  wood  45-52  lb.  per. cub.  ft.  Value  of 
P.  539  (Puckle),  587  (Cunningham),  and  720  ^kinner).  Somewhat  resembles 
mahogany,  takes  a  beautiful  polish  ;  in  South  India  much  employed  for  furni- 
ture. Fairly  durable,  bitter,  so  that  white  ants  or  other  insects  will  not  touch 
it.  Used  for  construction,  cart-building,  shipbuilding,  and  i^cultural  imple- 
ments.   Held  sacred  by  Hindus,  and  used  for  making  idols. 

From  incisions  in  the  trunk  near  the  base,  made  in  spring,  issues  a  quantity  of 
sap,  often  flowing  for  weeks ;  used  as  a  stomachic  and  cooling  drink.  A  gum^ 
used  as  a  stimulant,  exudes  from  the  bark.  From  the  fruit  is  extracteo,  by 
boiling  or  pressure,  a  fixed,  acrid,  bitter  oil  {marqoid)^  deep  yellow,  with  strong 
disagreeable  flavour.  It  is  used  medicinally,  in  dyeing,  as  an  antiseptic  and  an- 
^elmintic,  and  is  burnt  in  lamps.  It  is  said  to  be  expressed  from  the  pulp, 
and  not  from  the  seed.  It  is  exported  from  Matlras,  chiefly  to  Ceylon.  The 
seeds  are  employed  to  kill  insect^  and  for  washing  the  hair.  The  leaves  are 
bitter,  and  are  used  medicinally  ;  the  bark  is  very  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Peruvian  bark  (Pharm.  Ind.  53). 

*  There  is  no  sufficient  cronnd  for  maintaining  Melia  and  AzadiroAihia  as  distinct 
genera,  and  I  follow  the  autnors  of  the  Gen.  Plant  m  renniting  them.  Bnt  the  linnsBan 
names,  M.  Azadirojckta  for  the  JV^m,  and  M,  Azedarach  for  the  BakcUn,  cannot  remain 
side  by  side,  as  thev  are  merely  different  modes  of  spelling  the  same  word.  This 
compels  me  to  take  Jnssieu's  specific  name  indiea. 
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2.  M.  Azedarach,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  395  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
117  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  14.  Boissier  FL  Orient,  i.  954.  Persian  Lilac, 
Bastard  Cedar,  Common  head-tree. — Vem.  Dreh,  dek,  jek,  hakain,  hukain, 
hetain,  deikna,  Pb.,  KW.P.     Maha  Umho^  malla  nim,  muJdi,  C.P, 

Young  parts  and  inflorescence  covered  with  minute  stellate  hairs.  Leaves 
bipinnate,  9-18  in.  long,  pinnae  opposite  or  nearly  so,  with  3,  5,  or  7  leaf- 
lets ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  shortly  petiolulate,  i-H  i^-  ^ong,  acu- 
minate, more  or  less  deeply  serrate,  sometimes  lobed.  Flowers  generally 
pentamerous,  lilac,  with  a  strong  honey-scent,  on  slender  pedicels,  in 
axillary  panicles,  shorter  than  leaf.  Calyx  deeply  cleft;  lobes  oblong. 
Petals  linear-spathulate,  patent  or  reflexed.  Staminal  tube  purple,  J  in. 
long  or  more,  with  20-30  linear  teeth,  as  long  as  the  anthers.  Ovary  5- 
celled  ;  stigma  capitate,  5-sulcate.  Drupe  ovoid  or  globose,  yellow  when 
^ipoj  hi  ^^-  di^Di' }  rind  tough ;  putamen  thick,  hard,  5-celled,  6-seeded, 
or  with  fewer  cells  and  seeds  by  abortion. 

Commonly  cultivated  throughout  India.  In  the  Panjab  it  replaces  the 
Nim,  being  rare  in  the  east,  and  abundant  in  the  centre  and  west  of  that  pro- 
vince. Stocks  found  it  wild  in  Beluchistan,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  indigenous 
in  the  Lower  Himalaya  and  the  Siwalik  tract.  Generally  it  is  found  as  a  cul- 
tivated tree,  ascending  in  the  Himalaya  to  5800  ft.  It  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  Afghanistan,  Western  Asia,  South  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
Australia,  China,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Bare  of  leaves  for  3-4  months 
in  the  cold  season,  in  full  leaf  and  bloom  from  March-May  ;  very  handsome  at 
that  time.  The  bunches  of  yellow  fruit  ripen  in  autumn,  and  remain  on  the 
tree  while  it  is  leafless,  untouched  by  animals,  except  the  Bulbul  Hiiadden). 
In  that  state  the  tree  presents  a  curious  appearance.  Grows  readily  irom  seed 
and  cuttings ;  does  not  require  much  water.  Young  plants  are  not  touched  by 
rats.  Throws  up  vigorous  coppice-shoots  when  fellea ;  the  roots  are  shallow, 
spreadmg  near  the  surface,  ana  the  tree  is  readily  blown  over.  Rate  of  growth 
moderately  rapid ;  the  concentric  rings  correspond  to  the  age  of  the  tree. 
Specimens  of  6^  in.,  4^  in.,  and  4{  in.  radius,  showed  respectively  22, 15,  and  14 
concentric  rings. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  40  ft  high,  and  generally  less,  with  a  short,  erect  trunk, 
attaining  a  girth  of  6-7  ft.,  generally  hollow  when  larger,  branches  spreading 
into  a  large,  broad  crown.  Bark  of  trunk  i  in.  thick,  inner  substance  hard, 
brownish  red,  outside  light  and  dark  grey,  with  small  oblong  and  white  specks 
across,  slight  cracks,  between  long,  deep,  longitudinal,  brown  nssures,  and  shorter 
shallow  ones  across.  The  outer  3-4  rings  are  generally  sapwood  of  yellowish 
colour ;  the  heartwood  is  brownish,  white,  or  often  reddish,  coarse-fibred,  warps 
and  splits,  weighs  only  30  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  (38-42  lb.  imseasoned).  Value  of  P. 
596  (Skinner).  The  wood  of  old  trees  often  handsomely  marked,  and  used  for 
furniture  in  the  Peninsula.  Bark  extremely  bitter  ;  leaves  and  puln  of  the  fruit 
used  in  native  medicine.  From  the  fruit  a  fixed  oil  is  extracted.  The  hard  nuts 
are  frequently  strung  as  beads. 

Melta  sempervirens,  Swartz.,  the  West  Indian  head-tree,  Bot  Reg.  t.  643  ; 
Grisebach,  West  Ind.  Fl.  128, — ^is  indigenous  in  Jamaica  and  Central  America  ; 
but  is  almost  certainly  the  same  species  as  M,  Azedarach.  Roxb.,  1.  c.  396,  states 
that  it  is  also  a  native  of  Persia,  and  that  it  is  '*  a  small  delicate  even;reen,  of  short 
duration  compared  with  M,  Azedarach,  which  is  a  robust  deciduous  timber- 
tree."  Wight  &  Arnott  (Prodr.,  117)  find  no  difference  between  the  two  species. 
In  North  America  the  root-bark  of  the  tree  enjoys  considerable  repute  as  an 
anthelmintic  (Pharm.  Ind.  65). 
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3.  M.  composita,  WiUd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  117 ;  Bedd,  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  12. 
— Syn.  At,  superba,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  396  ;  M.  rolmsta,  Roxb.  1.  c.  ii  397. 
Vom.  Eimr,  limbarra,  nimbarra,  Bomb.    - 

A  laige  and  handsome  tree  of  rapid  growth,  with  a  smooth,  dark  brown 
bark,  and  large,  bi-  or  tri-pinnate  leaves ;  pinnas  3-7-foliolate ;  lealiets  entire 
or  crenate.  Flowers  white,  fragrant.  Young  leaves,  inflorescence,  calyx,  and 
petals  densely  covered  with  a  mealy  stellate  pubescence.  Staminal  tube  less 
than  ^  in.  long,  villous  with  long  white  hairs  ;  anthers  inserted  below  the 
edge  of  the  staminal  column,  which  is  divided  into  numerous  small  subu- 
late teeth,  shorter  than  the  anthers.  Drupes  ovoid,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
olive,  with  a  thick  hard  long  putamen,  5-oelled,  or  by  abortion  with 
fewer  cells.  The  figure  in  Beddome's '  Flora  Sylvatica '  shows  tbe  anthers 
alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  teeth  of  the  staminal  tube.  This  I 
am  unable  to  verify. 

Western  coast  and  Western  Ghats.  Burma,  Malay  peninsula.  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Cultivated  in  gardens.  FL  Feb.,  April.  ;  fr.  Dec.,  Jan.  Bentii.,  Fl. 
Austr.  L  380,  refers  an  Australian  tree  (Queensland,  North  Australia,  New  South 
Wales)  to  this  species,  and  thinks  that  it  scarcely  differs  from  M.  Azedarach, 

2.  AMOOBA,  Eoxb. 

Trees  with  imparipinnate  leaves,  and  polygamous  flowers,  in  spikes 
racemes  or  panicles.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  or  sepals  distinct,  3-5.  Petals 
3-5,  thick,  concave,  imbricate  in  bud.  Staminal  tube  globose  or  campanu- 
late;  anthers  6-10,  sessile  on  the  inside  of  the  tube.  Disc  0.  Ovary 
3-5-celled,  ovules  1  or  2  in  each  cell.  Capsule  3-4-celled;  cells  1- 
seeded.     Seeds  exalbuminous,  with  a  fleshy  ariUus. 

1.  A.  Roliitnka,  W.  &  A  Prodr.  119;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  132.— Syn. 
Andersonia  Rohituka,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  213.  Sans.  Rohitaka,  Vern. 
Sohdga,  Oudh ;  Harin  harra^  or  Harin  kJiana,  Hind. ;  Tikta-raj\  Beng. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous,  varying  to  2  ft.  long ;  leaflets  opposite,  in 
2-8  pairs,  shortly  petiolulate,  ovate-lanceolate  ^m  unequal  base,  acuminate, 
entire.  Flowers  in  spikes,  small,  white,  nearly  sessile,  subtended  by 
minute  bracts ;  male  spikes  paniculate ;  bisexual  spikes  solitary  or  twin, 
supra-axillary.  Calyx  coriaceous,  deeply  cleft  into  5  round  obtuse  lobes. 
Petals  3.  Staminal  tube  globular,  fleshy,  white;  anthers  6,  attached 
half-way  up  the  tube.  Ovary  3-celled ;  stigma  sessile,  3-lobed.  Capsule 
pale  yellow,  soft  and  fleshy,  obovoid,  globose,  or  pyriform,  1  in.  long, 
3-celled,  opening  longitudinally  by  3  valves  from  apex.  Seeds  solitary, 
with  a  chestnut-coloured,  smooth,  shining  testa,  surrounded  by  a  scarlet 
arillus^ 

Oudh  (only  in  moist  ravines  of  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  Qonda 
forests),  Assam,  Eastern  Bengal,  South  India,  along  and  near  the  Western 
Ghats.  Ceylon.  Evergreen ;  fl.  in  July,  August ;  fruit  ripens  in  the  cold 
season.  A  moderatensized  tree,  30  ft.  high,  with  a  short,  erect,  straight  trunk 
to  4  ft  in  girth,  with  a  close,  shady,  rouuded  head,  somewhat  resemblinj^  Cedrela 
Toona  in  general  appearance.  Bark  thick,  wood  reddish  brown,  medullary  rays 
very  numerous,  fine,  pores  large.    In  Bengal,  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds. 
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3.  HEYNEA,  Eoxb.  • 

Trees  witli  imparipinnate  leaves ;  leaflets  opposite,  petiolalate ;  com- 
mon petiole  articulate.  Flowers  bisexual,  cymose,  on  axillary  panicles  ; 
peduncles  and  pedicels  articulate.  Calyx  small,  4-5-cleft.  Petals  4-5, 
erect,  imbricate.  Staminal  tube  deeply  8-10-cleft,  divisions  linear,  sharply 
2-tootlied  at  the  top,  and  bearing  an  anther  between  the  teeth.  Ovary 
2-3-celled,  immersed  in  the  fleshy  disc ;  style  short,  clavate,  with  a  fleshy 
ring  at  the  top ;  ovules  2  in  each  cell,  collateral.  Capsule  fleshy,  1 -celled, 
2-valved,  1-seeded.  Seed  without  albumen,  enclosed  in  an  arillus,  the 
radicle  pointing  upwards. 

1.  H.  trUnga,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  260 ;  FL  Ind.  ii.  390.— Vern.  Yakushi, 
NepaL     LimbarUj  Bomb. 

Leaflets  ovate  -  oblong,  acuminate,  glabrous,  2-4  pair,  4-8  in.  long. 
Panicles  corymbose,  on  long  common  peduncles.  Bracts  minute,  cadu- 
cous. Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  pentamerous.  Petals  linear-ob- 
long. Long  hairs  on  both  sides  of  staminal  column ;  anthers  10,  neu^ly 
sessile,  between  2  subulate  teeth  nearly  as  long  as  anthers.  Ovaiy  2-celled ; 
style  below  stigma  surrounded  by  a  distinct  fleshy  ring.  Capsule  round, 
size  of  a  small  cherry,  opening  into  2  broad,  oblong  valves.  Seed  1, 
round,  invested  in  a  complete,  thin,  white  arillus ;  testa  orange  when  fresh, 
chestnut-coloured  afterwards  ;  cotyledons  hemispherical. 

Oudh  forests,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  the  Kasia  hills,  and  west  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  old  leaves  are  shed  in  March,  and  the  fresh  foliage  appears  soon  after- 
wards. Fl.  in  Feb.,  March ;  fruit  ripens  Oct.-Feb.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  30 
ft.  high,  with  an  erect  trunk,  attaining  a  girth  of  5  ft.  ;  few  spreading  branches, 
forming  a  round  crown.  Bark  of  trunk  dark  ash-coloured.  Bark  and  leaves 
are  bitter,  and  contain  an  adstriugent  substance. 

Closely  allied  to  this  species,  and  possibly  not  different  from  it,  is  ff.  afiniSf 
Juss. ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  134 ;  from  the  western  mountains  of  South  India. 

4.  SWIBTEBTIA,  Linn. 

1.  S.  Maliagoni,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Bot.  MiscelL  i.  t.  16,  17.     Mahogany. 

A  laige  tree,  with  abruptly  pinnate,  smooth,  coriaceous  leaves ;  leaflets 
opposite,  on  short  petiolules,  ovate,  unequal-sided.  Panicles  axillary, 
pendulous,  branches  and  pedicels  slender.  Flowers  small,  pale-greenish 
white,  pentamerous.  Petals  patent,  oblong.  Staminal  tube  urceolate, 
10-toothed;  anthers  alternating  with  the  teeth.  Disc  annular,  surround- 
ing the  base  of  the  5-celled  ovary,  with  a  short  thick  style  and  a  flat 
discoid  stigma.  Capsule  ovoid,  3-6  in.  long,  opening  septicidally  into  5 
valves,  leaving  a  large  pentagonal  axis  in  the  centre.  Seeds  flat,  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  axis,  with  a  long  wing  at  the  upper  end ;  albumen  thin, 
enclosing  the  flat  foliaceous  cotyledons. 

A  native  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  has  been  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully near  Calcutta  and  in  Sikkim,  and  is  grown  as  far  north  as  Sahaianpur. 
FL  April.  The  excellent  qualities  of  mahogany  as  a  furniture-wood  are  well 
known ;  it  is  also  used  for  shipbuilding.     H^rtwood  large,  reddish  brown,  very 
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durable.  The  weight  of  Spanieh,  West  India,  and  Hondtu&s  mahogany  (sea- 
soned), varies  from  35  to  56  lb.,  and  the  value  of  P.  from  425  to  637.  The 
quality  of  the  wood  of  trees  grown  at  the  Botanical  Garder,  Calcutta,  and 
blown  down  by  the  cyclones  of  1864  and  1867,  was  found  excellent  In  Bengal 
the  tree  has  rapid  growth,  and  bears  seed,  though  sparingly.  About  40,000  tons 
annually  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Honduras,  Jamaica,  and  St 
Domingo. 

5.  SOYMIDA,  A.  Juss. 

Trees,  with  bitter  bark  and  paripinnate  leaves.  Flowers  bisexual, 
pentamerous.  Petals  contorted  in  bud.  Staminal  tube  cupHshaped,  short, 
lO-clefb,  each  division  with  2  short,  fleshy  teeth,  the  anther  between  them 
on  a  short  filament  Ovary  5-celled,  narrowed  into  a  short  style,  with  a 
broad  fleshy  stigma;  ovules  numerous  in  each  cell.  Capsule  woody, 
5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  septifragally,  the  valves  separating  from  the 
dissepiments,  which  remain  attached  to  the  axis.  Seeds  numerous  in  each 
cell,  imbricated,  with  Ipng  wings  above  and  below ;  cotyledons  foliaceous, 
auriculate  at  base,  the  radicle  pointing  upwards. 

1.  S.  febrifuga,  Juss. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t  8 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  122.— Syn. 
Stmetenia  febnfuga,  Willd. ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  398;  Cor.  PL  t  17. 
Bastard  cedar /Indian  redwood. — ^Vem.  Bohan,  rohun,  rohin,  rohniy  rohini, 
9oymida. 

Glabrous;  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  9-12  in.  long;  common  petiole 
with  a  thickened  base;  leaflets  opposite,  3-6  pair,  on  short  petiolules, 
oblong 'Ifrom  oblique  base,  obtuse,  2-4  in.  long.  Panicles  terminal,  the 
main  branches  (in  reality  panicles  from  the  axils  of  abortive,  uppermost 
leaves)  starting  at  acute  angles  &om  axis,  the  secondary  branches  at  right 
angles;  pedicels  short;  flowers  greenish  white.  Bracts  triangular. 
Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ;  segments  broad,  obtuse.  Petals  obovate,  narrowed 
into  a  claw.     Capsule  smooth,  black  when  ripe,  1-2  in.  long. 

Coromon  in  the  forests  of  Central  India.  Its  northernmost  known  points 
are  the  forests  of  the  Banswara  State,  in  Eajputana,  near  the  Mhye  river,  and 
the  hills  south  of  Mirzapur.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  range  of  the 
tree  does  not  extend  bevond  the  25th  degree  of  N.  lat  It  is  an  important  tree 
in  the  dry  forests  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  many  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Nearlv  avergreen.  The  young  foliage  issues  in  April  and  May,  while  part  of 
the  old  leaves  are  still  on  the  tree.  Fl.  in  April  and  May  ;  seed  ripens,  and 
is  shed  in  July  and  August. 

A  large  tree,  70-80  ft.,  with  a  tall,  symmetrical,  straight  trunk,  attaining 
a  girth  of  7-8  ft.,  with  a  large,  rounded,  dense  head  of  numerous  branches. 
Bark  of  trunk  dudcy,  very  rough,  exfoliating  in  large  plates  or  scales.  Heart- 
wood  distinct,  bright  red  when  fresh-cut,  daA  reddish  brown  when  dry,  close-, 
straight-grained,  and  strong.  Its  weight,  when  seasoned,  varies  between  60 
and  70  U).  per  cub.  ft,  green  80-85  lb.,  P.  1024  (Skinner).  Diurable  under- 
ground ;  not  much  attack^  by  white  ants.  Easily  worked  and  planed,  takes  a 
fine  polish,  and  being  of  a  handsome  grain  and  colour,  seems  well  adapted  for 
ornamental  furniture.  Held  sacred  by  Hindus  in  parts  of  South  India.  Em- 
ployed for  construction,  well- work  ;  ploughshares  are  made  of  it,  and  pestles  and 
pounders  for  oil-seeds.    The  bark  is  bitter,  and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
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for  Cinchona  bark.    Mr  Broughton  reports  that  the  bitter  substance  has  the 
properties  of  a  resin  (Pharm.  Ind.  55). 

6.  GEDBELA,  Linn. 

Trees  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  small,  paniculate,  bisexual  flowers. 
Calyx  small,  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  erect,  with  a  prominent  thick  line  inside 
at  the  base  like  a  keel,  imbricate  contorted  or  valvate  at  the  base.  Disc 
thick,  fleshy,  5-cleft,  or  cylindrical.  Filaments  4-6,  inserted  on  the  edge 
of  the  disc,  subulate ;  anthers  oblong,  versatile,  occasionally  with  alter- 
nate sterile  filaments.  Ovary  5-celled,  narrowed  into  a  style,  with  a 
broad  stigma;  ovules  8-12  in  each  cell,  biseriate,  pendulous.  Capsule 
coriaceous  or  membranous,  opening  septifragally  by  5  valves,  the  valves 
separating  from  the  dissepiments,  which  remain  attached  to  the  axis,  form- 
ing a  pentagonal  column  of  soft  pith.  Seeds  numerous,  pendulous,  flat, 
imbri6ate,  winged,  with  a .  scanty  albumen,  and  straight  embryo  with 
foliaceous  cotyledons,  the  radicle  pointing  upwards. 

Flower  -  panicles  as  lon^  as  leaves,  or  shorter ;  leaflets  gene- 
rally entire  ;  no  stenle  filaments ;  seeds  winged  at  both  ends     1.  C,  Toona. 

Flower-panicles  longer  than  leaves ;  leaflets  nerrate  ;  sterile  fila- 
ments alternating  with  stamens ;  seeds  winged  at  the  upper 
end  only 2.  C.  serrcUa, 

The  West-Indian  Cedar,  Cedrela  odorata^  Linn.,  furnishes  a  beautiful  wood 
for  cabinet-work. 

1.  0.  Toona,  Roxb.— Tab.  XIV.— PI.  Cor.  t.  238 ;  Fl.  Ind.  i.  635 ; 
W.  &  A.  124 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  161 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  1. 10.  TJte  Toon-tree, 
Sans.  Tunna,  kuberaka,  kaclda. — ^Vem.  Tun,  tuni,  iunni,  Em,  maha  limboy 
maha  mm.     Local  names,  Mdhlun,  Satpuras ;  Dram,  chiti-sirin,  Pb. 

Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  12-18  in.  long,  glabrous;  leaflets  generally 
opposite,  10-20,  petiolulate,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
entire  or  slightly  undulate  (toothed  in  South  India).  Panicles  terminal, 
pubescent,  nearly  as  long  as  leaves,  pendulous,  the  lower  ramifications 
frequently  in  the  axils  of  leaves.  Flowers  white,  with  a  fragrance  like 
honey.  Calyx  flat,  5-cleft,  lobes  ciliate,  obtuse.  Petals  oblong,  ciliate. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  on  5  fleshy,  orange-coloured,  hairy  lobes  of  the  disc ; 
stenle  filaments  none.  Stigma  peltate,  5-lobed.  Capsule  oblong,  |-1  in. 
long,  seeds  with  membranous  wings  at  both  ends. 

Indigenous  in  the  forests  of  South  India,  particularly  on  the  west  side,  in 
Burma,  Bengal,  Oudh,  and  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  nearly  to  the  Indus, 
ascending  to  3000  ft.,  and  at  times  higher.  Cultivated  throughout  India. 
Evergreen,  or  nearly  so.  The  old  leaves  are  shed  gradually  dunna;  the  cold 
season,  and  the  young  foliage  comes  out  in  Mcuxh  and  April  with  the  flowers. 
The  seed  ripens  June,  July,  the  empty  capsules  remainmg  on  the  tree  for 
months.  Toon  is  a  rapid  grower.  In  1863, 1  measured  the  following  trees  on 
the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  above  Saharanpur : — 

Age  30  years,  girth  58  inches,  mean  of  6  trees. 
„    35     „         „     86     „       mean  of  5  trees. 

It  requires,  however,  a  rich  soil  and  much  moisture.    In  the  Panjab  plains 
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^Lahore  and  Amiitsar)  it  requiree  shelter  against  frost  while  young,  but  grows 
freely  afterwards. 

Attains  60-70  ft.  under  favourable  pircumstances,  with  an  erect,  symmetrical 
but  not  tall  trunk,  6-10  ft.  girth  ^instances  of  15-30  ft.  girth  are  known). 
Branches  numerous,  forming  a  large,  close,  shady  crown.  Bark  thin,  ^  in.  thick, 
dark  grey,  exfoliating  when  old  with  irregular,  woody  scales. 

The  sapwood  is  whitish,  the  heartwood  red,  or  reddish  brown,  light,  even- 
but  open-grained,  not  strong,  seasons  readily,  is  easily  worked,  and  polishes 
well,  somewhat  fragrant  when  sawn  or  broken.  Annual  rings  distinct,  pores 
large,  close  together  in  the  inner  wood  of  each  ring,  scarce  in  the  outer  wood. 
A  cub.  ft  of  seasoned  Toon  weighs  between  29  and  36  lb.,  and  the  value  of 
P.  fluctuates  between  420  and  6Gi),  Baker's  experiments  with  wood  from  Chit- 
tagong  gives  the  weight  between  34.6  and  45.9  lb.,  and  the  value  of  P.  from 
413  to  633 ;  but  this  was  probably  not  Toon,  but  Chickrassia  tabularit,  which 
is  a  somewhat  heavier  and  stronger  wood  (weight  42  lb.,  P.  =  614,  Skinner). 
Highly  valued  as  a  furniture-wood,  used  for  door-paneLs  and  carving.  In 
Kangra  was  reckoned  as  a  royal  (padshahi)  wood.  In  some  parts  of  the  hills 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  lopped  as  catUe-fodder.  The  bark  is  a  powerful 
adstringent(Pharm.  Ind.  55),  and  from  the  flowers  a  red  or  yellowish  dye  is  made. 

BentL  (FI  Aust.  ii.  387)  identifies  the  Red  Cedar  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  (C.  australis,  F.  Mueller)  with  (7.  Toona, 

2.  0.  Beirata,  Eoyle  lU.  t.  25. — ^Vem.  Drab^  drawi,  dor,  dunri,  deri, 
khuhing,  dhal,  dal,  data,  dalU,  daral,  darlu,  N.W.  Him. 

Leaves  usually  imparipinnate,  15-20  in.  long,  glabrous ;  leaflets  oppo- 
site, 15-25,  on  short  petiolules,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
serrate,  teeth  long  and  irregular,  green  above,  glaucous  beneath.  Panicles 
terminal,  large,  longer  thoA  leaves,  drooping ;  ramiflcations  and  pedicels 
covered  with  short  rusty  pubescence.  Flowers  occasionally  hexamerous. 
Calyx  cup-shaped ;  lobes  ciliate  or  glabrous,  obtuse.  Petals  oblong,  not  cili- 
ate ;  disc  glabrous.  Sterile  filaments  alternating  with  stamens.  Capsule 
ovoid,  acute ;  seeds  with  a  wing  at  the  upper  end  only. 

Valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  to  the  Indus,  and  ascending  to  8000  ft., 
in  moist,  shady  places.  Often  associated  with  Sapiridus,  Attains  70  ft.,  and  6 
ft.  girth,  resembling  C.  Toona  in  appearance.  The  fresh  foliage  comes  out  in 
May,  about  the  time  that  the  old  leaves  are  shed.  The  great  clusters  of  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  seed  ripens  in  Aiigust. 

sapwood  whitish  yellow^  heartwood  red,  has  on  the  Sutlej  the  smell  of  the 
pencu-cedar  when  fresh-cut,  at  times  said  to  have  a  strong  fetid  smell.  The 
wood  is  lighter-coloured,  and  more  open  in  the  grain,  than  that  of  the  Toon,  but 
much  like  it  in  appearance.  The  hoops  of  sieves  are  made  of  it ;  it  is  also  used 
for  bridges.    Shoots  and  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder. 

7.  CHLOROXYLOBT,  DC. 

A  tree  with  abniptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  small  paniculate,  bisexual 
flowers.  Calyx  small,  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  spreading,  clawed,  imbricate. 
Disc  thick,  fleshy,  10-lobed.  Stamens  10,  inserted  outside  the  base  of  the 
disc ;  anthers  cordate,  apiculate,  versatile.  Ovary  immersed  in  the  disc, 
3-ceUed ;  style  short ;  ovules  8  in  each  cell,  axile.  Capsule  oblong,  coria- 
ceous, 3-cened,  loculicidally  3-valved,  the  dissepiments  remaining  attached 
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to  the  middle  of  the  valves.     Seeds  attached  to  edge  of  dissepiments,  im- 
hricate,  ohlong,  winged ;  no  albumen ;  cotyledons  plano-convex. 

1.  0.  Swietenia,  DC;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  11;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  123.— 
Syn.  Swietenia  cMoroxyloriy  Roxb.  Cor.  t.  64 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii  400.  Satin- 
wood.    Vem.  Bhirra,  bihra,  girya,  C.P. ;  BUlu,  htdda,  Bomb. 

Young  parts,  petioles,  and  inflorescence  covered  with  short  grey  pubes- 
cence. Leaflets  20-40,  shortly  petiolulate,  unequal-sided,  obliquely-oblong 
or  semicordate,  almost  falcate,  obtuse,  about  1  in.  long,  glabrous,  pale  and 
dotted  beneath.  Panicles  terminal  and  axillary;  pedicels  longer  tban 
flowers ;  bracts  small,  deciduous.  Petals  on  short  claws,  obovate,  obtuse, 
entire.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  petals,  5  generally  shorter.  Ovary 
covered  with  short  white  tomentum.  Capsule  1  in.  long,  glabrous,  dark 
brown  when  ripe.     Seeds  brown,  angular,  with  broad  wing  at  one  end. 

A  common  tree  in  the  Satpura  ran^e,  the  Dekkan,  the  Eonkan,  and  the  drier 
parts  of  the  peninsula  and  Ceylon.  The  fresh  foliage  appears  in  May,  about  the 
time  that  old  leaves  falL  FL  March,  April ;  the  seea  ripens  in  June,  and  re- 
mains on  the  tree  for  several  months. 

A  small  tree  in  Central  India,  in  South  India  attaining  30-40  ft. ;  trunk 
straight,  symmetrical.  Bark  yellow,  soft,  corky,  ^  in.  thick  or  more.  Heart- 
wood,  witli  a  beautiful  satin  lustre,  fragrant,  when  seasoned  greenish  white,  with 
a  yeUow  tinge,  or  yellow,  mottled,  and  feathered,  close-grained.  Heavy,  the 
CUD.  ft.  weighs  51-66  lb.  when  seasoned,  ^d  70-75  lb.  when  green.  The 
value  of  P.  has  been  found  to  fluctuate  between  600  and  1059,  and  the  average 
may  be  taken  at  800.  Has  been  compared  to  box,  not  found  suited  for  engrav- 
ing, but  is  excellent  for  tummg.  Employed  for  agricultural  implements,  cart- 
building,  makes  beautiful  furmture,  and  picture-mimes.  Imported  into  Eng- 
land, used  for  cabinet-work  and  the  backs  of  brushes. 

Order   XXIL    OLACINILS!. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers  4-5- 
merous,  imi-  or  bi-sexual,  usually  rather  small  Calyx  small,  entire,  or 
toothed,  occasionally  obsolete,  unchanged  or  enlarged  after  flowering. 
Petals  free  or  more  or  less  connate,  usually  valvate.  Stamens  as  many,  or 
twice  as  many,  as  petals,  free  and  hypogynous,  or  united  below  to  the 
petals.  Ovary  free  or  partially  immersed  in  the  torus;  1 -celled  or  in- 
completely 3-5-celled;  ovules  solitary  or  in  pairs,  pendulous.  Fruit  1- 
celled,  1-seeded,  indehiscent.  Seed  usually  with  copious  albumen  and  a 
minute  embryo.— Gen.  PI.  i.  342 ;  Eoyle  IlL  128  ;  Wight  IlL  i.  100. 

Stamens  and  staminodes  more  numerous  than  petals  ;  calyx 

enlarging 1.  Olax. 

Stamens  all  antheriferous,  as  many  as  petals  ;.  calyx  minute,  . 

unchanged 2.  Cansjbra. 

1.  OLAX,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small  flowers.  Calyx 
cup-shaped,  enlarging  after  flowering  (in  the  following  species).  Petals 
5-6,  free  or  slightly  connected  by  alternating  filaments.  Stamens  8-12, 
of  which  only  3-5  are  antheriferous,  the  anantherous  ones  opposite  to  the 
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petals.     Ovary  free,  1 -celled  or  with  3  imperfect  cells,  each  with  1  ovule. 
Fruit  drupaceous.     Seed  albuminous.* 

1.  0.  Bcandens,  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  t.  102 ;  Fl.  Ind.  L  163 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  89. 

A  pow;erful  climber,  a  few  stout  thorns  on  the  older  branches ;  branch- 
lets,  petioles,  and  midrib  pubescent  Leaves  distichous,  alternate,  ovate- 
oblong,  shortly  petiolate,  2-3  in.  long.  Flowers  white,  scentless,  in  short 
axillary  racemes.  Drupe  globose,  l-seeded,  J  in.  diam.,  yellow,'  fleshy, 
more  than  half  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  calyx. 

South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Behar,  Satpura  range,  sub-Himalayan  tract  of 
Kamaon.  On  wet  ground  near  rivers  and  ravines.  Most  destructive  to  trees, 
which  it  covers  with  its  dense-spreading,  dark-green  foliage.  Bark  ash-grey. 
FL  cold  season. 

0.  nana,  WalL,  is  a  small  undershrub  with  subsessile  lanceolate  leaves  and 
solitary  axillary  flowers  on  slender  peduncles.   N. W.  India,  ascending  to  5000  ft. 

2.  CANSJEBA,  Juss. 

Climbing  shrubs,  with  entire,  alternate  leaves,  and  small  bisexual 
flowers  in  axillary  spikes.  Calyx  minute.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  4-lobed. 
Stamens  4,  opposite  to  the  petals,  and  somewhate  adnate  to  them  ;  4  hypo- 
gynous  scales,  alternate  with  the  stamens.  Ovary  fleshy,  1-celled,  with  1 
ovule.  Fruit  a  drupe,  with  a  crustaceous  endocarp.  Seed  ovoid  ;  embryo 
minute  in  the  axis  of  a  fleshy  albumen. 

1.  0.  Bheedii,  Gmelin. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1861.r— Syn.  C.  scandens,  Eoxb. 
Cor.  PI.  t.  103  j  Fl.  Ind.  i.  441. 

A  large  evergreen  climbing  shrub,  armed  with  a  few  stout  scattered 
spines ;  young  branches,  inflorescence,  and  petioles  minutely  pubescent. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  1^-3  in.  long,  short  -  petioled,  glabrous,  thick 
and  somewhat  fleshy,  rugose  when  dry ;  main  lateral  nerves  3-5  pair,  ob- 
liquely arching,  the  middle  psdr  nearly  meeting  at  the  apex  of  leaf. 
Flowers  sessile,  yellow,  in  short  axillary  spikes.  Corolla  campanulate. 
Fruit  orange-red,  ovoid,  about  J  in.  long. 

South  India,  western  coast,  Oudh  forests  (common  in  damp,  well-wooded 
places).    Fl.  Sept-March ;  fr.  April. 

Order  XXIIL    ILICINEJE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  generally  evergreen,  with  alternate,  simple,  petiolate, 
glabrous  leaves,  exstipulate,  or  with  minute,  caducous  stipules,  and  with 
small  white  flowers.  Calyx  imbricate  in  bud,  3-6-cleft,  persistent.  Petals 
4>5,  free  or  connate  at  the  base,  deciduous,  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  as 
many  as  petals,  alternating  with  them,  hypogynous,  free  or  adhering  to 
petals,  filaments  subulate ;  anthers  2-celled,  introrse,  dehiscing  longitudi- 
nally. Disc  0.  Ovary  free,  3-5-  (rarely  more)  -celled,  with  a  short  style  or 
sessile  stigma  Ovules  pendulous,  1  or  2  in  each  cell  Fruit  a  drupe, 
with  3  or  more  l-seeded,  free  or  connate  stones.  Seed  with  a  membra- 
nous testa,  fleshy  albumen,  and  a  minute  straight  embryo. — Gen.  PI.  i. 
355;  Boyle  IlL  166  (under  Celastrinese) ;  Wight  111.  ii.  147. 
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1.  ILEX,  linn. 

Flowers  generally  bisexual  Calyx  small,  4-5-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  4-, 
rarely  5-6-parted,  divisions  obtuse.  Stamens  adiiering  to  base  of  corolla ; 
anthers  oblong.  Ovary  sessile,  4-6-cclled.  Drupe  globose,  with  4-8  stones, 
more  or  less  distinct 

Leaves  coriaceous,  generally  serrate,  with  strong  spinescent  teeth ; 

flowers  bisezuu,  tetramerous ;  drape  generally  with  2  stones         1.  /.  dipyrena. 
Leaves  membranous,  entire;  flowers  bisexual,  pentamerous  ;  drupe 

with  5  stones 2.  /.  exsulca. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  crenulate;  flowers  unisexual,  tetramerous;  drupe 

with  4  stones 8.  /.  odorata. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  common  English  Holly,  Ilex  Aquifolium,  L.,  a  slow- 
crowing  shrub  or  small  tree  in  the  forests  of  western  and  southern  Europe,  from 
Norway  to  Turkey,  on  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Western  Asia  ;  stands  deep  shade, 
and  produces  a  hard  homogeneous  wood.  Also  Ilex  paraguayensis^  the  leaves 
of  which  yield  the  Mati,  or  Paraguay  tea. 

1.  L  dipyrena,  WalL— Tab.  XV.— Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  L  473 ; 
WalL  PL  As.  rar.  t.  292.  Himalayan  Holly. — ^Vern.  SJiangala,  kandlUy 
kandlar,  kdlucho,  krucho,  dittsa,  dodru,  drunda,  Pb. ;  Kaula,  Nepal 

Extremities  and  pedicels  pilose,  leaves  glabrous.  Leaves  coriaceous, 
shining,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  on  short  channelled  petioles,  some  quite 
entire,  but  generally  bordered  with  laige,  strong  prickly  teeth.  Flowers 
tetramerous,  bisexual,  on  short  pedicels,  with  2  small  bracts,  clustered  in 
axillary  rounded  fascicles.  Petals  broadly  ovate,  obtuse.  Stamens  as  long 
as  petals.  Ovary  small,  stigma  sessile,  obscurely  2-lobed.  Drupe  crowned 
with  persistent  base  of  style,  red  when  ripe,  dark  brown  when  dry,  globose, 
^  inch  across.  Stones  2,  sometimes  3-4,  irregularly  furrowed  and  rugose 
outside. 

Himalaya,  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  between  5000  and  9500  ft.  Not  quite 
hardy  in  England.  Fl.  Apr.- June  ;  fr.  Aug.-Oct.  A  moderate-sized  evergreen 
tree,  30-40  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  symmetrical  trunk,  attaining  a  large  girth. 
Madden  records  one  of  16-17  ft.  near  Naini-Tal.  Numerous  branches,  forming 
a  dense  oval  crown.  Bark  of  stem  and  larger  branches  greenish  grey,  smooth, 
slightly  marked,  with  long  shallow  longitudinal,  and  short  smml  transverse 
wrmkles.  Foliage  shining,  dark  green.  "Wood  light-coloured,  heavy,  close 
and  hard,  with  distinct  medullary  rays. 

2.  I.  exsnlca,  Wall. — Syn.  Ehretia  umbellulata,  Wall.,  and  Oassine 
excelsa,  WalL  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  i.  344  and  376.  Sometimes 
called  Bex  excelsa,     Vem.  Tumari\  N.W.P. 

Leaves  membranous,  ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  glabrous,  on  petioles  | 
in.  to  1  in.  long,  with  minute,  caducous  stipules.  Flowers  bisexual, 
generally  pentamerous,  small,  greenish  white,  fragrant,  in  axillary  umbel- 
late cymes,  on  a  common  pilose  peduncle,  varying  in  length,  with  small 
bracts  at  the  base  of  pedicles.  Petals  spreading,  then  recurved.  Stamens 
longer  than  petals.  Stigma  sessile,  4-5-lobed.  Drupe  globose,  ^  in.  across, 
wit^  five  3-8ided  stones. 

Siwalik  tract,  and  outer  ranges  of  Himalaya,  ascending  to  6000  ft,  from  the 
Jumna  to  Assam,  Kasia  hills,  and  Malayan  peninsula.     Eveigreen;  blooms 
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March-Auffust ;  fniit  ripens  October.  In  Kamaon  a  large-sized  shmb.  In 
Nepal,  WaUlcli  states  that  it  grows  to  be  a  stately  tree,  with  numerous  spreading 
branches,  forming  a  large  crown.  Bark  of  stem  pale  cinereous,  dark  grey,  or 
brownish,  with  callous  dots. 

3.  I.  odorata,  Hamilton ;  Don  Prodr.  Fl.  Nepalensis,  p.  189. 

Glabrous;  leaves  coriaceous,  on  short  sulcata  petioles,  oblong  or  ob- 
long-lanceolate, acuminate,  4-8  in.  long,  crenulate;  stipules  minute, 
caducous.  Flowers  tetramerous,  unisexual,  crowded  on  short  axillary 
cymose  panicles,  often  2  or  3  together ;  bracts  small,  at  the  base  of  pedi- 
cels. Stamens  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  petals.  Stigma  sessile,  4-lobed. 
Drupe  ovoid,  J  in.  long,  black,  with  4  stones. 

An  evergreen  tree  in  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  ascending  to  6000  ft, 
from  the  Sutlej  to  Sikkim.     FL  in  April ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  June. 

Order  XXIV.  CELASTSINEJE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  alternate  or  opposite,  generally  coriaceous 
leaves  ;  stipules  none  minute  or  early  deciduous.  Flowers  small,  inflor- 
escence generaUy  cymose.  Calyx  small,  4-5-cleft,  imbricate.  Petals  4-5, 
spreading,  not  clawed,  inserted  on  the  disc,  imbricate.  Stamens  3-5,  in- 
serted on  the  disc,  alternate  with  the  petals ;  filaments  short,  subidate  j 
anthers  short,  2-celled,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Disc  large,  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  3T5-celled  ovary.  Ovules  generally  2  in  each  cell ;  style 
short  Fruit  various ;  embryo  straight ;  radicle  nearly  always  inferior. — 
Gen.  PL  i.  357 ;  Royle  HL  166 ;  Wight  lU.  L  174. 

Capsale  2-5-celled,  dehiscing  locniicidally ;  stamens  4-6  ;  seeds 
albuminous. 

Capsule  S-5-yal7ed ;  leaves  opposite 1.  £uoNTMns. 

Capsule  2-3- valved ;  leaves  alternate 2.  Celastrus. 

Fruit  indehiscent ;  leaves  opposite  ;  seeds  albuminous        .        .  3.  Eljeodxmdron. 
Capsnlel-celled,  2- valved,  laterally  compressed ;  leaves  opposite ; 

stamens  3 ;  seeds  without  albumen 4.  IIifpocratea. 

1.  BUONYMUS,  linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers 
bisoxual,  in  axillary  cymes.  Calyx  flat,  4-6-clefb.  Petals  4-6,  stamens 
as  many,  both  inserted  on  a  broad,  fleshy,  4-6-lobed  disc.  Ovary  im- 
mersed in  disc,  3-6-celled ;' style  short.  Capsule  3-5-lobed  and -celled, 
angled  or  winged,  dehiscence  loculicidal ;  cells  1-2-seeded.  Seeds  more  or 
less  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  arillus,*  with  a  straight  embryo  enclosed  in  oily 
albumen. 

Capsules  smooth  or  rough,  without  prickles. 

Leaves  membranous ;  cymes  with  small,  numerous  flowers. 

Capsules  4-lobed,  not  winged I.  E,  ffamiUonicnius. 

Capsules  with  4  long  tapering  wings    .  .        .      2,  E,  lacerUs, 

Leaves  coriaceous ;  flowers  more  than  \  in.  across. 
Capsules  more  or  less  winged  ;  seeds  enclosed  in  arillas     3.  E,  pendtUus. 
Capsules  not  winged,  arilms  cup-shaped      .        .        .      4.  E.  tingem. 
Capsules  covered  with  numerous  subulate  prickles      .        .      5.  J?.  echinatus, 

*  The  arillus  of  Eiionymus  is  sometimes  called  arillode,  not  being  an  enlargement 
of  the  fonicle,  but  an  excrescence  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  ovule  near  the  foramen. 
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Closely  allied  to  K  Hamtltonianus  is  E.  europcsus,  L.,  the  Spindle-tree^  a 
common  European  shrub,  also  found  in  North  Africa  and  West  Sioeria,  with  4- 
angled  green  twigs,  greenish-white  flowers,  and  4-lobed  crimson  capsules.  Wood 
used  for  turning,  and  to  make  charcoal  for  the  finer  sorts  of  gunpowder. 

1.  E.  HamUtonianuB,  Wall.— Tab.  XVI. —Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind., 
ed.  Carey,  ii  403. — Syn.  E,  atropurpureuSy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  627.  Vern. 
Singi,  mki,  chucUf  watal,  papar^  nthu,  randi,  hrahmdni,  banckor,  karun, 
sldoch,  sidheray  Pb.;  Affniun,  agnu,  Kamaon. 

Branclies  and  branchlets  round,  glabrous,  green.  Leaves  2-5  in.  long, 
glabrous,  membranous,  oblong-lanceolate,  finely  serrulate,  acuminate,  on 
petioles  about  ^  or  ^  in.  long.  Cymes  regularly  dichotomous,  axillary 
and  intra-axillary,  opposite,  occasionally  clustered  on  undeveloped  branch- 
lets,  with  15-30  greenish-white  flowers ;  bracts  minute,  deciduous.  Petals 
oblong,  obtuse.  Stamens  shorter  than,  or  as  long  as,  petals.  Capsule  yel- 
low, deeply  4-lobed,  not  winged ;  seeds  entirely  enveloped  by  a  scarlet 
arUlus. 

Common  in  the  Outer  Himalayan  ranges  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  between 
3800  and  8500  ft.  Kasia  hills.  Generally  in  mixed  forests,  where  there  is 
some  shade.  Fl.  from  March  -  June ;  the  fruit  ripens  from  Aug.  onwards. 
Hardy  in  England.  A  lar^  shrub,  under  favourable  circumstances  a  moderate- 
sized  tree,  30-35  ft  high,  with  a  short  straight  trunk,  4-5  ft.  girth  ;  bark  of  stem 
smooth,  yeUowish  cinereous,  or  reddish  brown.  Wood  beautifully  white,  com- 
pact and  close,  not  veiy  hard,  used  for  making  spoons.  Young  shoots  and 
leaves  lopped  for  fodder. 

2.  E.  lacerns,  Ham. — Syn.  E,  fimbriattts,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed. 
Carey,  ii  408.  Vem.  Stki,  hattali,  pattali,  banckir,  dudhapdr,  pdpar, 
hanchu,  pdshy  mara,  chikan,  rang  chuly  kioch,  Pb. 

Young  shoots  of  the  current  year  compressed  alternately  in  either  direc- 
tion ;  branches  round,  glabrous,  grey  or  reddish-brown.  Leaves  2-4  in. 
long,  glabrous,  membranous,  elliptic  or  broadly  ovate,  shortly  acuminate, 
serrate,  serratures  frequently  serrulate,  decuirent  into  petioles  about  ^  in. 
long  ;  stipules  minute,  linear,  deciduous.  Cymes  umbelliform,  on  long 
slender  peduncles ;  main  branches  3-7,  slender,  each  bearing  a  simple  or 
compound  umbellate  fascicle  of  small  flowers.  Bracts  linear,  deciduous. 
Cymes  inserted  near  the  base  of  this  year's  branchlets,  most  below  the 
first  leaf,  a  few  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves.  Flowers  small,  tetramer- 
ous.  Petals  white.  Anthers  on  short  filaments.  Capsule  with  2-5,  gene- 
rally 4,  vertical,  long  tapering  wings,  the  valves  when  ripe  spreading  out 
flat  when  opening.     Seeds  ovoid,  enclosed  in  a  bright  red  arillus. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  but  not  common.  At  higher  elevations  than 
the  preceding  species,  generally  between  6000  and  11,000  ft.  from  near  the  Indus 
U)  Sikkim.  Open  places  in  forests.  Fl.  from  March-June  ;  fruit  ripens  from 
July-Oct.  A  small,  handsome  tree,  25  ft  high,  with  a  short  straight  trunk  to  3 
ft.  ^rth  ;  bark  of  stem  grey,  or  brownish  grey,  smooth,  and  with  sU^t  longi- 
tudinal wrinkles.  Foliage  dark  green,  red  in  autumn  before  falling.  The  wood 
is  white,  close-grained,  and  tough  ;  it  is  carved  into  spoons.  Young  shoots  and 
leaves  are  lopped  to  feed  goats.  In  Bussahir  the  seeds  with  their  bright  red 
arils  are  strung  up  and  used  as  ornaments. 
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3.  B.  pendoloB,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  406.  Sometimes 
called  E.  japonicus. — Vem.  Chopra,  pincho,  garur,  kunku,  N. W.P. 

Young  twiga  angular  or  compressed ;  leaves  2-4  in.  long,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, coriaceous,  glabrous,  pale,  often  cinereous  beneath,  sharply  serrate ; 
petioles  siQcate,  less  than  J  in.  long ;  stipules  minute,  with  a  few  long 
hairs.  Cymes  axillary,  opposite,  with  3-20  flowers,  on  peduncles  2  in.  long, 
often  flat,  sulcate,  regularly  dichotomous,  or  bearing  3  or  more  branches. 
Bracts  ovate,  lacerate.  llowers  tetramerous,  rarely  pentamerous,  J  in. 
across.  Calyx-lobes  obtuse,  fimbriate.  Petals  whitish,  oblong,  fimbriate. 
Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  petals ;  anthers  ovate,  short.  Style  short,  fili- 
form. CapsiQe  3-  or  4-lobed,  the  angles  sharp,  more  or  less  winged ;  seeds 
enclosed  in  a  thin  arillus. 

Locally  (nowhere  common)  in  the  Bjmalaya  between  2500  and  7500  ft,  rarely 
ascending  to  8600  ft.,  from  the  Jhelam  to  Nepal  and  further  east.  Fl.  in  April 
and  May  ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and  July.  A  small,  elegant  tree,  to  40  ft. 
high,  with  a  short  straight  trunk,  2j^  ft.  girth  ;  numerous  branches  ascending 
and  spreading ;  the  ultimate  branchlets  drooping,  forming  an  oval  crown.  Bark 
of  trunk  dark  grey,  brownish,  or  yellow,  scabrous  and  longitudinally  rugose. 
Young  foliage  brown  and  shining ;  old,  dull  grey. 

4.  B.  tingens,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed  Carey,  ii.  406.— Vem. 
KungkUy  N.W.P. ;  Newar,  Kamri,  Nepal. 

Branchlets  indistinctly  4-8ided;  scales  of  buds  lanceolate,  fimbriate. 
Leaves  1-2  in.  long,  glabrous,  coriaceous,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  obtusely 
serrate  or  crenate,  acute  or  shortly  acuminate,  on  short  petioles,  with 
brown  subulate,  fimbriate  stipules.  Cymes  axillary,  approximate,  in 
pairs  at  the  base  of  this  year's  branchlets ;  peduncles  varying  in  length, 
the  longest  2  in.,  with  regular  dichotomous  cymes  of  3-7  large  flowers  ^. 
in.  across,  pentamerous  or  tetramerous,  with  linear-lanceolate,  fimbriate 
bracts.  Divisions  of  calyx  broadly  ovate,  irregularly  dentate  or  fimbriate. 
Petals  orbicular,  shortly  unguiculate,  white  or  yellowish,  beautifully  marked 
with  dark  purple  veins.  Stamens  a  little  shorter  than  petals ;  anther-ceUs 
diverging,  attached  to  a  horseshoe-shaped  connective.  Style  subulate, 
as  long  as  stamens.  Capsule  3-  4-  or  5-comered,  not  winged ;  seeds  ob- 
long, with  a  cup-shaped  arillus. 

Himalaya,  from  6500-10,000  ft,  from  the  Sutlej  to  Nepal.  Fl.  from  April- 
June,  the  fruit  ripening  in  August  and  Sept  A  small  tree,  to  20  ft.  high,  with 
a  short,  erect,  symmetncal  trunk,  2^3  ft.  girth  ;  few  branches,  fonning  a  small, 
rounded  crown.  Bark  dark  cinereous,  or  yellowish  brown,  with  numerous  yel- 
low tubercles,  and  whitish  longitudinal  cracks  and  wrinkles,  inner  substance 
brown,  with  fine  white  fibres.  Wood  light  brown,  fine-grained,  compact  and 
hard,  not  porous,  with  fine  indistinct  medullary  rays.  Wallich  states  that  the 
Ne^Milese  employ  the  bark  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  forehead. 

£.  grandijiorusy  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  t  254,  may  possibljr  be  synonymous  with 
this  species  ;  but  the  figure  represents  the  capsule  as  ovoid,  and  does  not  show 
tlie  dark  veins  of  petals,  and  the  figure  is  supported  by  the  description  of 
E.  grandijhrus  in  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  404. 
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5.  E.  echinatoSy  WalL  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  410. 

Branchlets  tetragonal,  with  4  thick  lines,  decurrent  from  either  side  of 
the  petioles ;  scales  of  buds  brown,  funbriate,  often  persistent  at  the  base  of 
the  current  year's  shoots.  Leaves  2-3  in.  long,  decurrent  into  short  peti- 
oles, coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate,  crenate  or  obtusely  serrate,  with  minute 
stipules.  Cymes  axillary,  shorter  than  leaves,  with  3-10  tetramerous, 
peagreen,  scentless  flowers  ;  bracts  small,  triangular,  fimbriate.  Capsules 
globose,  ^  in.  across,  beset  with  numerous  subulate  prickles,  4-valved, 
with  4  ovoid  seeds,  entirely  enveloped  in  a  thin,  scarlet  arOlus. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Himalaya  range,  between  7000  and  12,000  ft.,  from  the 
Jhelam  to  Sikkim.  Fl.  in  March  and  April ;  fruit  ripens  about  August,  and 
often  remains  several  months  hanging  on  the  branches.  Most  frequently  a 
large  shrub,  stem  and  branches  often  climbing  and  trailing  like  ivy  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  over  trees  and  damp  shaded  rocks,  attacning  itself  by  dense 
tufts  of  capillary  rootlets  to  2  in.  long.  Occasionally  a  small  handsome  tree, 
15-20  ft.  high,  with  a  short  straight  trunk,  12-16  in.  girth.  Branches  opposite, 
smooth,  ash-coloured,  bark  of  stem  light  grey,  with  parallel  longitudinal  fur- 
rows ;  inner  substance  soft,  spongy,  yeUow. 

2.  CBLASTBUS,  Linn. 

Leaves  alternate ;  stipules  minute,  deciduous.  Flowers  small,  frequently 
unisexual.  Calyx  6-cleft.  Disc  flat  or  cup-shaped.  Petals  5,  usually 
spreading.  Stamens  5,  inserted  upon  or  under  the  margin  of  the  disc ; 
anthers  2-celled,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  2-  3-  rarely  4-celled ; 
style  short ;  stigma  generally  lobed.  Capsule  globose  or  oblong,  3-2-  or 
1-celled,  with  1  or  2  seeds  to  each  cell,  dehiscing  loculicidally.  Seeds 
often  arillate,  with  a  fleshy  albumen;  cotyledons  foliaceous;  radicle 
inferior. 

Armed  with  axillary  spines  ;  cymes  lateral ;  capsule  generally 
8-celled,  8-valved. 

Peduncles  capillary,  1*14  in.  long;  leaves  lanceolate  .      \.  O.  rufus. 

Cymes  subsessile ;  leaves  ovate  or  obovate     .        .        .        .       2.  (7.  spinasus. 
Armed  with  axiUary  spines ;  cymes  axillaiy,  with  divaricate 

,  branches  ;  capsule  generally  2-valved,  1-  or  2-celled  .  .  3.  (7.  8en€g<il4!nsis. 
Unarmed,  climbing ;  cymes  in  a  terminal  compound  raceme     .      4.  C,  paniculalus, 

1.  0.  mfas,  WalL  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed  Carey,  iL  397. 

A  tree,  sparingly  armed  with  axillary  short  spines ;  wholly  glabrous. 
Leaves  subcoriaceous,  lanceolate,  serrulate,  3-5  in.  long.  Peduncles  nume- 
rous, lateral,  fascicled,  capillary,  reddish,  1-1^  in.  long,  bearing  a  dicho- 
tomous  cyme  of  a  few  small  white  flowers,  supported  on  capUlary  pedicels. 
Bracts  lanceolate.     Capsule  obovate,  3-valved,  3-celled,  3-seededL 

Himalaya  from  Kamaon  to  Bhutan,  ascending  to  6000  ft.  Easia  hills.  Fl. 
March,  April ;  fruit  ripe  June. 

2.  0.  spinosns,  Royle;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient.  iL  11. — Syn.  Oym7iosporia 
spinosa,  Vern.  Dzaraly  trans-Indus ;  Kandu,  kandiari^  patdki,  lei,  pku- 
pdriy  badlo,  kadewavy  Pb. ;  Kura,  hdgriwala  ddrinif  gwdla  ddrim  (darim 
is  Pomegranate),  N.W.P. 
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Glabrous,  armed  with  numerous  straight  axillary  spines,  generally  about 
f  in.  long.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  crenate, 
coriaceous,  cinereoua  Cymes  axillary,  subsessile  or  shortly  pedunculate, 
often  fascicled  on  short  dichotomous  branchlets ;  flowers  numerous,  up  to 
30  ;  bracts  small,  triangular,  ciliate.  Calyx-lobes  obtuse,  ciliate.  Petals 
oblong,  reddish,  with  white  margins.  Filaments  subulate,  inserted  under 
edge  of  disc ;  anthers  oval,  versatile.  Disc  5-lobed,  fleshy,  surrounding 
base  of  3-celled  ovary.  Style  short  cylindrical ;  stigma  3-  or  5-lobed. 
Capsule  turbinate  or  obovoid,  3-celled,  3-cornered,  J  in.  long ;  seeds  half 
covered  with  an  aril. 

Common  in  Afghanistan  and  North- West  India,  extending  as  far  as  Eamaon 
in  the  Outer  Himalaya  and  Siwalik  tract ;  also  reported  from  Bandelkhand. 
Generally  on  diy,  hot,  rocky,  rugged  slopes,  often  on  kankar  soil.  In  flower 
and  fruit  from  March-Nov.  A  stiff,  densely-branching  shrub,  8-12  ft.  high, 
usually  with  strong,  stiff,  sharp  spines,  rarely  unarmed.  Bark  dark  grey>  or 
with  a  reddish  tin^e,  scurfy,  but  not  much  marked  ;  foliage  dull  greyish  green. 
The  seeds  have  a  bitter  taste. 

3.  0.  senegalensis,  Lam. ;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  ii  11 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv. 
anal  t  x.  2.— Syn.  C.  mantana,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  620;  W.  &;A.  Prodr.  159 ; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  382.  Vem.  Shirawane,  trans-Indus ;  Talkar,  dajkar,  ma- 
reila,  kingaro,  khardi,  Pb. ;  Baikal,  gajachinni,  C.P.  ;  Mdl  kangoni. 
Bomb. 

Glabrous,  glaucous  or  pale  green,  usually  armed  with  numerous  straight 
axillary  spines,  generally  1-2  in.  long,  and  often  bearing  leaves  and  flowers. 
Leaves  variable  in  form  and  size,  coriaceous,  entire  or  crenate,  narrowed 
into  petiole,  obovate  oblanceolate  or  linear-spathulate.  Cymes  axillary, 
often  2  or  more  together  on  short  tubercular  branchlets,  regularly  dicho- 
tomous ;  branches  divaricate ;  bracts  triangular,  fimbriate,  flowers  small, 
pale  greenish  white,  a  large  proportion  sterile.  Lobes  of  calyx  obtuse  or 
acute,  fimbriate.  Petals  oblong,  with  entire  or  fimbriate  edges.  Disc 
broad,  flat,  10-lobed.  Filaments  subulate  >  anthers  round,  versatile.  Style 
short ;  stigma  3-lobed.  Capsule  globose  or  ovoid,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pea,  genendly  2-valved,  often  l-ceUed,  with  1,  2,  rarely  3  seeds;  occasionally 
3-valved.  (The  seeds  of  this  species  should  be  examined ;  some  of  the 
specimens  before  me  have  an  arillus,  others  are  naked.) 

This  plant  has  a  wide  distribution,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  over  a  great 
part  of  tropical  Africa  to  India.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Panjab 
trans-Indus,  in  Sindh,  the  Salt  range,  about  Delhi,  in  the  Siwalik  tract,  and 
the  outer  Himalaya  (ascending  to  4(XX)  ft.),  in  Guzerat,  the  Dckkan,  and  man^ 
parts  of  the  Peninsma.  The  specimens  from  Sindh,  Afghanistan,  and  Delhi 
have  narrow,  those  horn  South  India  have  broadly  obovate  leaves.  Mostly  in 
stony,  rocky,  dry,  barren  localities.  FL  at  various  times  throughout  the  year, 
the  seed  ripening  in  summer  and  autumn. 

A  tall  shrub,  under  favourable  circumstances  a  small  tree  15-20  ft.  high, 
with  a  short  crooked  trunk,  2  -  4  ft.  in  girth,  stiff  branches  forming  a  loose 
oval  crown.  Bark  of  stem  J  in.  thick,  yellowish,  reddish,  or  purplish  grey. 
Wood  white,  clo8e-c:rained,  hard,  and  durable ;  the  leaves  are  thrashed  out  and 
used  as  fodder,  the  Dranches  employed  as  dunnage  for  the  roofs  of  houses. 

F 
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4.  0.  paniculatuB,  Willd. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  621 ;  Wight  lU.  1.72; 
Tc.  PL  t.  158 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  158.— Syn.  C.  nutans,  Roxb.  1.  c.  623. 
Vem.  Mdl  hdkni,  Oudh,  N.W.P.  \  Kdkundan,  rangul,  tpdhrangur,  C.P. ; 
Kanf/uniy  Bomb. 

Unanned ;  climbing  or  scrambling.  Leaves  glabrous,  broadly-ovate  or 
obovate,  acuminate,  crenate.  Flowers  unisexual}  cymes  arranged  in 
terminal,  compound,  elongated  panicles;  peduncles  and  pedicels  pubes- 
cent ;  bracts  fimbriate.  Calyx-lobes  rounded,  toothed ;  disc  mostly  con- 
nate with  the  cup  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  inserted  on  its  free  margin  ; 
anthers  attached  near  the  base.  Capsule  globose,  generally  3-valved,  3- 
celled,  3-6-seeded.     Seeds  enclosed  in  a  complete  red  arillus. 

A  lai*ge  scrambling  or  climbing  shrub,  probably  dioecious,  common  in  many 
parts  of  India.  Outer  Himalaya,  ascending  to  4000  ft.,  from^  the  Jhelam  to 
Assam,  Eastern  Bengal,  Bebar,  and  South  India.  Leaves  and  seeds  are  used  in 
native  medicine  ;  an  oU  is  extracted  from  the  seeds,  which  is  used  medicinally. 

3.  EUBODENDBON,  Jacq.  fU. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  and  smaU  caducous 
stipules ;  flowers  small,  occasionally  unisexual,  in  axillary  cymes.  Calyx 
4-5-cleft.  Petals  4-5 -spreading.  Disc  thick,  fleshy,  angled.  Stamens  4- 
5,  inserted  under  the  edge  of  the  disc ;  anthers  nearly  globose.  Base  of 
ovary  confluent  with  disc,  3-celled,  rarely  2-  or  5-celled ;  style  short ; 
ovules  erect,  2  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  dry  or  fleshy  indehiscent  drupe,  the 
putamen  1-3-celled,  1,  rarely  2,  seeds  in  each  cell.  Seeds  erect,  without 
an  arillus ;  albumen  scanty  or  copious,  enclosing  a  straight  embryo,  with 
flat  cotyledons. 

1.  B.  Roxburghii,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  157 ;  Wight  lU.  t.  71 ;  Bedd.  Fl. 
Sylv.  t.  148. — Syn.  Neeinja  dichotomay  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  646.  Vem. 
Mirandu,  jHidriun,  bakra,  jamoa,  Pb. ;  Bdkra,  ahauriay  chavli^  daberi, 
mdmriy  N.W.P. ;  Chauri^  metkur,  Oudh ;  Jamr<xssi,  jumraasi,  kala 
muJcOy  rohif  C.P. ;  Dhakkci  marrah,  Gondi ;  Tamruj\  Bomb. 

Leaves  glabrous,  generally  opposite,  on  petioles  ^  in.  to  1  in.  long,  ellip- 
tic ovate  or  oblong,  acuminate,  crenate,  coriaceous;  stipules  small,  tri- 
angular, deciduous.  Cymes  axillary,  dichotomous,  spreading,  as  long  as 
or  shorter  than  leaves ;  peduncle  longer  than  petiole ;  branches  divari- 
cate; bracts  small,  caducous.  Calyx  -  segments  broad,  round,  obtuse. 
Petals  oblong  with  membranous  edges,  yellowish  brown  and  white. 
Stamens  shorter  than  petals ;  filaments  recurved ;  anther-cells  attached 
to  a  broad  semicircular  connective,  diverging  at  base.  Drupe  ovoid  or 
obovoid,  J  in.  long,  yellowish  green  when  ripe,  thin,  fleshy ;  putamen  1- 
celled,  1 -seeded,  crustaceous. 

Common  in  the  Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Himalaya,  ascending  to  6000  ft., 
from  the  Ravi  to  Sikkim.  Behar,  Bandelkhand,  Oudh  forests,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  Peninsula.    The  old  leaves  shed  in  February  and  March,  the 
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onng  foliage  issues  in  May ;  the  fall-grown  foliage  is  dark  men  and  shining. 

1.  Feb. -June,  the  fruit  ripening  in  April  and  May  of  the  following  year. 
A  moderate-sized  tree,  at  times  a  shrub  only,  attains  30-50  ft.  in  the  Oudh 
forests,  with  an  erect,  symmetrical  trunk,  attaining  from  3-8  ft.  in  girth, 
numerous  branches  forming  a  close  oval  crown.  Bark  of  trunk  thin,  cinere- 
ous, or  ferruginous,  smooth,  with  irregular  longitudinal  wrinkles,  or  dark  and 
scurfy.  The  wood  is  whitish  or  light  reddish-brown,  even,  close,  compact;  a 
cub.  ft.  weighs  40-50  lb.  when  seasoned,  and  60-65  lb.  when  green,  value  of 
P.  511  (Fowke),  513  (Skinner).  Seasons  well,  works  easily,  and  is  durable. 
Is  often  .beautifully  curled  and  flaked,  and  takes  a  fine  polish ;  is  used  for 
cabinet-work,  and  recommended  for  picture-frames.  The  root  is  believed  to  be 
a  specific  against  snake-bites,  and  the  bark  is  used  in  native  medicine,  said  to 
be  a  virulent  poison.  The  young  tree  is  often  attacked  by  an  aphis,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  saccharine  matter  is  excreted  on  the  leaves. 

4.  HIPPOCBATBA,  Linn. 

Climbing  shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite,  entire  or  serrate,  coriaceous 
leaves.  Flowers  bisexual.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  longer  than  sepals. 
Stamens  3.  Ovary  3-celled.  Fruit-carpels  3,  distinct,  each  1-celled, 
laterally  compressed,  2-valved,  the  valves  navicular.  Seeds  1-3,  com- 
pressed, erect,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  capsule,  the  funicle  dilated  into 
a  hroad  wing.  Albumen  none ;  cotyledons  flat,  oval ;  radicle  short,  in- 
ferior. 

Leaves  5-6  in.  long ;  capsule  8  in.  long  .        .        .  1.  ^.  arborecu 

Leaves  2-S  in.  long ;  capsule  1-1^  in.  long      .        .        .        2,  H,  indica. 

1.  H.  arborea,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  205 ;  FL  Ind.  L  167. 

A  large  climber,  with  long  flexnose  branches,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves 
ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  shortly  acuminate,  serrulate,  5-6  in.  long ;  petiole 
^  in.  long  j  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  arcuate.  Flowers  yellow,  in 
axillary,  pedunculate  cymes.  Capsules  1-3,  at  the  end  of  terminal 
peduncles,  obovate-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  3  m.  long  and  1^  in.  broad, 
thickly  coriaceous,  with  numerous  prominent  longitudinal  nerves.  Seeds 
2.  Wing  of  seed  tawny,  ovate,  IJ  in.  long,  smooth,  corky.  Seed  f  in. 
long.     Cotyledons  greenish  yellow,  fleshy. 

Abundant  in  the  mixed  forests  of  Baraich  and  Qonda  in  Oudh  (R.  Thomp- 
son). Ascends  the  largest  forest-trees,  often  enveloping  them  witn  its  thicK, 
heavy  foliage.  Leaves  renewed  April,  May.  Fl.  in  July^  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  April. 

2.  H.  indica,  Willd. ;  Roxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  130 ;  FL  Ind.  i.  165 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  104. — ^Vem.  Kazuraii,  Bomb. 

A  climbing  shrub,  whoUy  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  crenate, 
2-3  in.  long;  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  rusty  yellow,  in  axillary, 
pedunculate  cymes.  Capsules  oblong,  striated,  1-1 J  in.  long,  J  in.  broad. 
Seeds  2,  reddish  brown ;  wings  membranous. 

South  India,  Bengal,  Behar,  and  probably  Central  India,  Burma,  Ceylon^ 
Indian  Archipelago  ;  also  in  tropical  Africa.    FL  Jan-April. 
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Trees  or  shrubs,  often  armed  with  spinescent  branches  or  stipnlar 
spines.  Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite.  Flowers  small,  often 
unisexual,  green  or  yellow.  Inflorescence  generally  cymose.  Calyx  4-5- 
cloft )  lobes  triangular,  valvate  in  bud.  Petals  generaJly  present,  inserted 
on  the  calyx-tube  near  the  edge,  and  alternate  with  its  segments.  Stamens 
opposite  the  petals,  and  often  enclosed  by  them,  inserted  with  the  petals 
or  on  the  edge  of  the  disc;  anthers  2-celled,  bursting  longitudinally. 
Disc  annular  cupular  or  coating  the  calyx-tube.  Ovary  free,  or  more  or 
less  adhering  to  the  calyx-tube,  2-  or  3-celled,  rarely  4-celled,  with  one 
erect  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  various,  with  1-3  seeds,  with  or  without 
albumen,  and  a  large  embryo. — Gen.  PI.  i.  371 ;  Royle  IlL  168  j  Wight 
111.  i.  179. 

Fruit  a  fleshy,  rarely  dry  drupe  or  berry,  l-3-8eeded. 
Armed  with  stipular  spines  ;  leaves  3-5-nerved         ...         1.  ZrzTFHirs. 
Unarmed ;  stipules  foliaceous ;  leaves  with  numerous  promi- 
nent parallel  lateral  nerves 2.  BERCHEtflA. 

Armed  with  spinescent  branches,  or  unarmed ;  calyx-lobes  de- 
ciduous     S.  Rbamnus. 

Unarmed  ;  branches  of  cymes  swell  into  a  fleshy  mass      .        .         4.  Hovenia. 
Armed  with  spinescent  branches,   or  unarmed;    calyx -lobes 

persistent 6.  Saqeretia. 

Fruit  a  diy  1 -seeded  nut,  terminating  in  a  long  narrow  wing       .        6.  Yentilaoo. 

1.  ZIZYPHUS,  Juss. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  generally  armed  with  stipular  spines.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, more  or  less  distichous,  petiolate,  with  3-5  main  nerves  from  the 
base.  Flowers  small,  mostly  bisexual,  generally  in  axillary  cymes. 
Calyx-tube  cup-shaped,  or  broad-obconical;  limb  5-cleft,  the  divisions  keeled 
inside.  Petals  sometimes  wanting,  generally  5 ;  lamina  more  or  less  con- 
cave or  hood-shaped.  Disc  coating  the  calyx-tube,  edge  free,  pentagonous 
or  5-10-lobed.  Ovary  immersed  in  disc,  more  or  less  confluent  with  it,  2- 
celled,  rarely  3-  or  4-celled ;  styles  2-3,  free  or  partly  connate.  Drupe 
fleshy,  kernel  generally  woody  or  osseous,  1 -3-celled,  1  seed  in  each 
cell.  Seeds  with  a  smooth,  brittle  testa;  albumen  thin,  enclosing  the 
embryo ;  cotyledons  thick,  flat,  or  convex ;  radicle  short 

Drupe  fleshy  ;  kernel  1 -2-celled. 
Cymes  axillary,  nearly  sessile  ;  petals  5. 
Glabrous  ;  young  parts  only  pubescent. 
Branchlets  often  fasciculate ;  drupe  large  ;  kernel  2-celled, 

with  thick,  hard,  osseous  shell 1.  Z.wdgarii. 

Branchlets  single  ;  drupe  small ;  kernel  2-celled,  with  thin 

crustaceous  shell 2.  Z,  oxyphylUk, 

More  or  less  tomentose. 
A  straggling  or  climbing  shrub ;  drupes  small,  ^  in.  long  8.  Z,  (Enoplia, 
A  tree ;  drupes  globose  oblong  or  ovoid,  4-J  in.  long,  or 

lon^r 4.  Z.  Jujuha, 

A  low  thorny  shrub;  drupes  globose,  i'\  in.  diam.  .        ,  5,  Z.  nummttlaria. 
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Cymes  axillary  and  terminal,  long-pedunculate,  forming  a  large 
thyrsus;  petals  none;  kernel  1- celled,  1- seeded,  shdl 

thmly  crustaceous 6,  Z,  rugosa. 

Drape  nearly  dry ;  kernel  8-celled,  shell  thick,  hard,  osseous ; 

cymes  axillary,  short-pedunculate 7.  Z.  xylopyra. 

1.  Z.  vulgaris,  Lam. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  609 ;  Boiss.  Fl.  Orient,  ii.  12. 
— Syn.  Z.  fiexuosay  WalL  French,  Jujubier,  Vern.  Svnjliy  tS^mli,  ban, 
harjy  phiini,  relnUf  ber^  kdndikay  kandidri,  birdri,  Pb. 

A  small  tree,  glabrous ;  branches  brown  and  shining,  frequently  cover- 
ed with  a  duU  grey  cuticle,  flexuose  or  zigzag,  with  2  strong  stipular 
thorns,  and  one  or  more  branchlets  at  each  bend.  Thorns  grey  or  brown, 
shining,  unequal,  one  straight,  up  to  1  in.  long,  or  longer,  the  other  much 
shorter,  uncinate  (straight  while  young).  Branchlets  often  fasciculate,  slender, 
nearly  straight,  with  10-30  alternate,  bifarious  leaves  on  short  petioles, 
having  frequently  the  appearance  of  imparipinnate  leaves.  Leaves  obliquely 
ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  bluntly  serrate,  with  3  main  basal  nerves  and 
finely  reticulated  veins  between,  without  any  prominent  secondary  nerves. 
Flowers  yeUowish,  2-12  on  short  pedicels,  with  small  fimbriate  subulate 
bracts,  fasciculate  on  short  axillary  cymes;  styles  2,  rarely  3,  distinct 
from  base.  Drupes  solitary,  pendulous,  on  short  slender  pedicels,  ovoid 
or  oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  ^  in.  to  f  in.  long,  dark  red  or  black, 
glabrous,  shining,  fleshy;  kernel  2-celled,  rugose;  shell  thick,  hard,  osseous. 
Z.  nitida,  from  China,  Roxb.  1.  c.  609,  is  stated  to  have  a  pale  yellow 
fruit  when  ripe,  but  is  otherwise  very  similar  to  Z,  vulgaris. 

Wild  and  cultivated  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  from  the  Ravi  to  the  Indus,  as- 
cending to  6500  ft  Also  cultivated  in  the  Panjab  plains,  in  Beluchistan,  and 
Bengal  Beyond  India  it  is  found,  indigenous  or  cultivated,  in  Japan  and  China, 
in  Western  Asia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  North  Africa.  Cultivated  and  runs 
wild  in  the  south  of  Fnuice,  Corsica,  and  Italjr.  Not  quite  hardy  in  the  south 
of  England.  FL  from  March- June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  irom  September  through 
the  cold  season.    Leafless  in  winter. 

In  the  Panjab  often  a  shrub,  in  clusters  or  dense  clumps,  under  favourable 
conditions  a  small  tree,  25-30  ft,  with  a  short,  somewhat  crooked  trunk,  to 
5  or  6  ft  girth,  few  rigid  spreading  boughs,  and  stiff  branches,  often  unarmed, 
the  prickles  having  ftulen  off".  Bark  of  stem  dark  Krey,  rough  with  longitudi- 
nal farrows.  The  full-grown  foliage  is  of  a  beautifm  bright  glossy  green.  The 
leaves  getting  yellow  before  falling,  impart  a  peculiar  hue  to  tracts  where  the 
tree  is  common — e.  g.,  near  the  great  lake  of  Kashmir.  The  leaves  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  a  small  insect  About  one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  stem  is  white 
sapwood,  the  heartwood  being  dark  brown.  In  France  the  wood  is  used  for 
caDinet-work,  under  the  name  of  Acayou  d^Afrique^  sp.  grav.  1.09. — Matthieu 
FL  Forestifere,  50.  The  fruit  (in  India)  is  acid,  but  well  flavoured  ;  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  tree  is  sweet  Formerly  officinal  under  the  name  of  bojccas  ju- 
itib€e.  The  tree  was  known  to  classical  writers  ;  in  Plinius  and  Columella  it  is 
called  Zi^Tphus.  Though  it  reproduces  itself  spontaneously  in  Greece  and  the 
south  of  ii  ranee,  it  is  not  originally  indigenous  in  those  countries,  but  was  intro- 
duced from  Syria  during  the  reign  of  Csesar  Augustus. 

2.  Z.  oxyphylla,  Edgew.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xx.  43. — ^Vem.  Kurlcan 
ber,  Afg. ;  Pitni,  kokan  ber,  amldi^  amnia,  beri,  shamor,  Pb.  ;  Giyfjar, 
N.W.P. 
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A  small  tree,  glabrous,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  young  parts  ;  2-year- 
old  branches  purple,  or  covered  with  a  dull  grey  epidermis  ;  branches  and 
branchlets  slightly  fiexuose,  smooth,  armed  with  pairs  of  slender  purple 
stipular  spines,  one  shorter,  straight  or  curved,  the  other  straight  to  ^  ia. 
long.  Leaves  on  petioles  ^  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  base  oblique,  long- 
acuminate,  mucronate  with  a  hard  brown  point,  finely  serrate,  the  serratures 
mucronate  with  brown  points,  main  basal  nerves  3,  the  middle  nerve  with 
2  or  4  prominent  lateral  nerves,  joined  by  reticulate  veins.  Flowers  3-20, 
on  slender  pedicels  ^  in.  long,  fasciculate  on  short  thick  peduncles ;  bracts 
small,  brown,  subulate ;  calyx-lobes  carinate  to  middle ;  petals  clawed,  ex- 
panding into  a  hood-shaped  lamina ;  disc  thin,  membranous,  pentagonous ; 
styles  2,  united  to  near  the  apex.  Drupe  ovoid,  ^  in.  long,  2-celled,  2- 
seeded,  pendulous,  red  or  black  when  ripe,  putamen  flattened,  sheU  thin 
crustaceous,  seeds  with  a  brown  shining  testa. 

Foimd  occasionally  on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Suliman  range  trans- Indus,  and 
in  the  outer  Himalaya  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  at  elevations  from  2000  to  6000  ft 
A  small  tree,  26-30  ft.  high,  and  5-6  ft.  girth,  resembling  Z,  vtUgaris  in  gene- 
ral habit.    EVuit  eaten,  but  very  acid. 

3.  Z.  CEnoplia,  Mill ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  163 ;  probably  Z.  Najpeca^  Roxb. 
1.  c.  613. — ^Vern.  Shya-kul,  Beng;  Toziben,  Burm. 

A  straggling  or  climbing  shrub ;  branchlet*  strigose,  or  oftener  covered 
with  dense  ferruginous  tomentum,  slightly  flexuose,  armed  with  short, 
straight  or  hooked  and  recurved  stipular  prickles,  which  are  brown, 
shining,  tomentose  at  base,  and  generally  solitary.  Leaves  distichous,  on 
short  petioles,  strigose  or  rusty  tomentose  beneath,  with  long  adpressed 
simple  hairs,  ovate  or  rhomboid,  base  oblique,  shortly  acuminate,  entii'e 
or  minutely  denticulate,  generally  with  4  main  basal  nerves,  2  in  the  larger, 
and  1  in  the  smaller  half  of  the  leaf,  all  with  numerous  prominent  parallel 
lateral  nerves.  Cymes  short,  axillary,  dichotomous,  with  20-30  flowers ; 
peduncles,  pedicels,  bracts,  and  calyx  densely  tomentose.  Divisions  of 
calyx  keeled  to  the  middle  ;  petals  generally  shorter  than  calyx.  Drupes 
1-3  together,  on  slender  pedicels,  generally  longer  than  peduncles,  globose 
or  obovate,  black,  J  in.  long,  1-  or  2-celled ;  shell  woody  or  osseous. 

Eamaon,  Kohilkhand,  Lower  Bengal,  Behar,  Assam,  Silhet,  Chittagon&r, 
Burma,  the  Peninsula,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius.  Abundant  in  the  Baraich 
forests  of  Oudh.  Leaves  renewed  March,  April.  Fl.  in  the  hot,  ripens  its 
fruit  in  the  rainy  season  and  autumn.  The  fruit  is  eaten.  A  common  hedge- 
plant  in  South  India. 

The  two  last  species  require  further  attention.  There  appear  to  be  intermediate 
forms,  and  there  are  forms  of  Jujnba,  which,  as  far  as  herbarium  specimens  go, 
only  differ  from  (Enoplia  by  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

4.  Z.  Jujnba,  Lam.— Tab.  XVII.— W.  &  A.  Prodr.  162;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
i.  608 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  99 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  149;  Boiss.  1.  c.  13.— Sans. 
Badara,  karkandhu,  kolL     Vern.  Ber^  hera,  heri.     {Zihen^  Burm.) 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  ends  of  branches  decurved  or  drooping,  in  some 
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varieties  erect  or  spreading,  tomentose,  rarely  glabrous.  Two-year-old 
branches  slightly  flexuose,  either  duU  brown,  or  covered  with  grey  epider- 
mis. Brandies  and  branchlets  armed  with  short  stipular  spines,  generally 
twin,  one  straight,  the  other  bent,  or  both  equal,  or  one  wanting,  or  en- 
tirely unarmed.  Leaves  sessile,  short-petiolate,  or  on  petioles  ^  the  length 
of  leaf,  oblong-ovate,  or  nearly  orbicular,  obtuse  or  acute,  1-3  in.  long,  en- 
tire or  serrulate,  often  mucronate,  occasionally  with  a  few  large  irregular 
teeth  near  the  apex,  with  3  main  basal  nerves,  and  more  or  less  prominent 
lateral  nerves.  Leaves  generally  bright  tawny-  or  nearly  white-tomentose 
beneath,  dark  green  and  glabrous  above,  or  more  or  less  glabrous  on  both 
sides.  Mowers  greenish  yellow,  somewhat  fetid,  on  short  axillary  sub- 
sessile,  or  short -pedunculate  cymes;  pedicels  longer  than  peduncles. 
Calyx-lobes  keeled  to  the  middle;  petals  unguiculate,  with  an  oblong 
concave  or  hood-shaped  lamina ;  anther-cells  parallel ;  disc  fleshy,  lO-lobed, 
10-eulcate ;  styles  2,  thick,  conical,  connate  to  middle.  Drupe  varying 
in  size,  generally  about  |^  or  f  in.  long,  on  a  stalk  about  half  its 
length,  globose,  oblong,  or  ovoid,  dark  brown,  orange  or  red  when  ripe ; 
kernel  irregularly  furrowed,  mostly  2-celled,  with  a  hard,  thick,  bony 
shell. 

This  sp.  varies  exceedingly,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  fruit,  the 
shape  and  tomentum  of  the  leaves,  and  general  habit.  A  remarkable 
variety,  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Panjab,  from  Peshawar  to  Multan, 
has  been  described  by  Edgeworth  (Joum.  linn.  Society,  vL  201)  as  Z. 
Jujuha,  var.  Hysudrica,  It  is  characterised  by  obtuse,  oblong  or  ovate, 
sometimes  orbicular  leaves,  on  long  petioles  ^  length  of  leaf,  glabrous  or 
slightly  tomentose  beneath,  the  branchlets  not  drooping,  but  erect  or 
spreading.  Dr  Stewart  refers  this  variety  to  Z.  Lottts^  Lam.,  but  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Zizyphi  of  North  India  want  more  investigation  on  the 
spot.  Z.  LotuSy  however,  is  a  shrub  nearly  allied  to  Z.  nummvlaria,  Z, 
Spina  Chridiy  Willd. — Boissier  FL  Orient,  ii.  13 — which  Edgeworth  states 
in  the  same  place,  is  found  in  gardens  in  the  Panjab,  is  a  large  tree  of 
Western  Asia,  northern  and  tropical  Africa,  with  white  branches,  ovate, 
almost  glabrous  leaves,  petioles  \-\  length  of  blade ;  cymes  large,  compact, 
sessile,  with  numerous  flowers,  and  a  ring  of  white  hairs  (not  in  all  speci- 
mens) round  the  base  of  the  style  \  fruit-stalks  often  nearly  1  in.  long. 
I  do  not  venture  to  refer  any  of  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined 
from  the  Panjab  either  to  Z.  Lotus  or  to  Z,  Spina  Christie  and  I  think 
it  preferable  at  present  to  class  all  Ber  trees  of  Korth  and  Central  India 
under  Z.  Jujuba.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  inflorescence  and  structure 
of  the  flower;  and  as  regards  shape  and  tomentum  of  the  leaves,  there  are 
intermediate  forms. 

Z.  Jujuba  is  wild  in  some  places  of  the  Siwalik  forests  east  of  the  Ganges  (J. 
L.  Stewart),  and  in  South  India  (Beddome).  Cultivated  and  self-sown,  it  is 
common  in  Afghanistan,  Sindh,  the  Panjab,  ascending  in  the  outer  Himalaya 
to  3000,  and  at  times  to  4500  ft.,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  India  and  Burma. 
Further  researches  are  required  to  define  the  localities  where  the  tree  is  actually 
wild,  forming  part  of  the  original  forest.  It  is  common  in  forests  of  Central 
and  South  India ;  but  wherever  I  have  seen  it,  it  has  been  on  sites  of  deserted 
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villages  or  temporary  settlements.  The  yonng  foliage  appears  in  March,  April, 
while  the  old  leaves  are  shedding  ;  there  is  often,  a  second  flush  in  July  and 
August  Fl.  usually  April-June,  also  at  other  seasons ;  the  fruit  generally 
ripens  from  December-March. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  30-50  ft.  high,  stem  short,  erect,  not  very  straight, 
girth  6-8,  occasionally  10  ft.,  branches  numerous,  spreading  in  all  directions, 
forming  a  broad,  rounded  crown,  giving  dense  shade.  Bark  ^1  in.  thick,  dark 
grey,  almost  black,  cut  up  into  obliquely  oblong  plates  by  deep  irre^lar  longi- 
tudinal furrows  and  short  shallow  cross-cracks.  Inner  substance  redoish  brown, 
showing  in  cracks  and  furrows.  Wood  light-coloured  when  fresh-cut,  turns 
reddish  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Sap  wood  J  of  the  radius,  of  lighter 
colour.  According  to  Skinner,  a  cub.  ft.  of  seasoned  wood  weighs  58  lb.,  and 
the  coefficient  of  transverse  strength  (P)  is  672.  Cunningham  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  sap  and  heartwood :  sap — ^Weight  51.08,  P.  330-385 ;  heart — 
Weight  57.41,  P.  477-513.  The  wood  is  hard,  dose-,  and  even-grained,  fibrous, 
tougn  and  durable,  a  favourite  material  for  saddle-trees  (for  horses'  and  camels* 
saddles),  also  used  for  building,  agricultural  implements,  Persian  wheels,  oil- 
seed-crushei-s,  well-curbs,  legs  of  bedsteads,  sandals,  tent-pegs,  and  other  pur- 
]x>8es.     Yields  good  charcoal,  and  is  valuable  as  fuel. 

Lakh  is  produce<l  on  this  tree  in  Sindh,  the  Panjab,  and  Central  India.  The 
bark  is  uscli  as  dye-stuff  ;  the  root  is  a  febrifuge  in  native  pharmacy.  A  gum 
exudes  from  the  trunk  ;  and  in  Kangra  a  ^vild  silkworm  lives  on  the  tree,  the 
silk  of  which  was  much  employed  formerly  to  tie  the  barrel  to  the  stock  of  the 
matchlock.  But  the  tree  is  mainly  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  more  or  less 
globose  on  the  wild  and  commoner  sorts,  and  ovoid  or  oblong  on  the  cultivated 
and  improved  kinds.  The  pulp  is  mealy,  sweetish,  with  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
some  of  the  cultivated  kinds  are  very  good  indeed.  The  dried  fruit  of  this  spe- 
cies, and  possibly  also  of  Z,  vulgaris^  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  the  Panjab  under 
the  name  of  undJb  ;  the  best  kind  is  impoited  from  Kandahar.  In  South  India 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  kernel.  The  leaves  are  much  valued  as  cattle-fodder. 
The  tree  is  readily  raised  from  seed  :  young  plants  do  not  suflFer  much  from  frost, 
except  that  they  lose  their  leaves ;  they  stand  a  good  deal  of  drought,  but  their 
roots  are  often  eaten  by  rats.  It  thrives  best  on  sandy  loam,  and  on  ploughed 
land ;  but  it  can  be  grown  also  on  soils  too  saline  for  Toon^  Mulberry ^  and 
JSissoo.  Its  growth  in  less  rapid  than  of  JSissoo  or  Kikar,  but  it  coppices  with 
great  vigour,  and  will  on  that  account  probably  prove  a  most  valuable  tree  in 
the  Panjab  plantations. 

6.  Z.  nummulaxia,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  162 ;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient  ii.  13. — 
Syn.  Z.  microphyJlay  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  613.  Sometimes  called  Gameltliom^ 
but  erroneously  (see  Alhagi  Mauroram).  Vem.  Karkanna,  Afg.  j  Malla, 
1)er,  berrtty  birdr^  jhari^jharberijand,  kdnta,  N.W.  India  ;  Gangr^  jangrct, 
Sindh. 

A  thorny,  bushy  shrub,  tomentose ;  branches  brown,  or  covered  with 
white  epidermis ;  branchlets  bifarious,  flexuose,  armed  with  twin  stipu- 
lar  prickles,  pilose  while  young,  one  straight,  slender,  very  sharp,  |-^  in. 
long,  the  other  much  shorter,  hooked,  bent  downwards.  Leaves  on  short 
petioles,  ovate,  obtuse,  denticulate ;  main  nerves  3,  with  few  prominent 
lateral  nerves.  Flowers  10-20,  in  axillary,  short,  compact  cymes ;  pedicels 
^  in.  long,  longer  than  peduncles.  Calyx-lobes  keeled  nearly  to  the  base; 
petals  spathulate,  expanding  into  a  broad-obovate,  concave  or  flat  lamina; 
disc  slightly  10-lobed,  10-furrowcd ;  styles  2,  nearly  distinct.     Drupe 
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globose,  ^  in.  diam.,  red,  glabrous,  shining  when  ripe  3  kernel  rugose,  2-celled, 
with  a  hard  osseous  shell. 

Common  throughout  North-West  India  and  the  drier  parts  of  South  India 
above  the  Ghats  ;  not  known  from  Ben^  and.  Burma.  Gregarious,  covers 
extensive  tracts  in  the  Fanjab,  Sindh,  Rajputana,  and  the  Dekkan.  Ascends 
to  3000  ft.  on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Sumnan  range  and  in  the  outer  Himal- 
ava.  .  Flourishes  best  in  a  heavy  clay  or  loam ;  is  abundant  in  the  black  soil  of 
the  Dekkan«    South-West  Persia. 

Z.  nummtdaria  b  always  a  bush,  usually  6-8  ft.  high,  rarely  attaining  15  ft., 
forming  irregular  rounded  masses  of  thorns,  with  numerous  clustered  stems,  and 
suckers  thrown  up  from  the  roots.  The  bark  of  stems  and  main  branches  is 
grey,  rugose ;  the  foliage  has  a  dull  greyish-green  colour.  It  is  never  leafless— 
the  old  leaves  generafly  shed  early  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the  new  leaves 
appear  immediately  afterwards.  Fl.  March-June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  from 
November-January.  The  principal  use  of  this  species  is  to  make  fences  round 
fields  and  gardens ;  the  leaves  are  thrashed  out  and  used  as  fodder  for  sheep 
and  goats  ;  the  fruit  is  eaten,  is  sweet  and  acidulous,  and  has  a  pleasant  flavour. 
During  the  famine  of  1869,  which  drove  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Marwar  and  other  parts  of  western  Rajputana  from  their  homes,  the  fruit  of 
this  bush  served  as  food  to  thousands.  In  the  winter  '69-'70,  the  crop  of  these 
berries  had  been  plentiful ;  and  when  I  marched  through  Rajputana,  from 
Agra  to  Guzerat,  in  Dec  1869  and  Jan.  1870, 1  found  the  shrubs  completely 
stripped  of  their  fruit  wherever  the  flocks  of  hungry  emigrants  from  Marwar  had 
passed  through  ;  and  it  was  only  further  south,  on  approaching  Neemuch  and 
Guzerat,  where  the  Marwar  emigrants  had  been  leSs  nimierous,  that  I  found  the 
shrubs  laden  with  fruit. 

Of  the  Zizyphi  outside  India,  Z.  Lotus,  Lam. ;  Boiss.  1.  c.  12 ;  a  small  shrub 
from  Northern  Africa,  comes  nearest  to  this.  Like  nummtUariaf  Z.  Lotus  has 
an  eatable  fruit,  which  is  an  important  article  of  food  in  Tunis  and  Barbaiy.  It 
throws  up  abundant  suckers  from  the  root,  and  the  description  given  in 
Matbieu's  Flore  Forestifere  de  la  France,  p.  50—"  Parfois  Tabord  de  cet  arbris- 
seau  (in  Algeria)  est  rendu  presque  impossible  par  Tentourage  serr^  des  drageous 
^pineux  gull  a  produits  " — would  apply  well  to  Z,  nummularia.  But  the  Afri- 
can shrub  is  almost  quite  glabrous,  and  the  two  styles  are  united  nearly  to  the 
top.  There  is  much  variation  in  the  species  of  Zizyphus  as  to  pubescence,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  styles  are  umted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  does 
not  vet  seem  sufficient  ground  for  uniting  Z.  nummularia  and  Z,  Lotus.  It 
should  be  added  that  tnere  are  forms  of  Z.  nummularia  which  are  exceed- 
ingly similar  to  frutescent  specimens  of  Z,  Jvjuba, 

6.  Z.  rugosa.  Lam.;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  162;  Wight  Ic.  t.  339.— Syn. 
Z.  latifolia,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  607.  Vem.  Dhaura,  dhauri,  Baraich  and 
Gonda  in  Oudh ;  Suran,  Chuma,  C.P. ;  Turan,  Bomb. 

A  straggling  shrub  or  smaU  tree;  young  branches,  inflorescence,  prickles, 
and  under  side  of  leaves  generally  covered  with  a  dense  ferruginous  tomen- 
tum,  rarely  glabrous.  Branches  armed  with  broad,  laterally  compressed, 
strong,  hooked  prickles,  mostly  solitary.  Leaves  on  petioles  J  in.  long, 
with  3  or  4,  rarely  5,  nerves  from  base,  and  prominent  lateral  nerves,  ovate 
or  elliptic  from  an  obliquo,  often  cordate  base ;  2-5  in.  long.  Cymes  large, 
on  long  peduncles,  axiUary  and  terminal,  forming  a  large  compound, 
generally  drooping  thyrsus.    Lobes  of  calyx  outside  tomentose,  inside  with 
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a  prominent  pilose  line,  but  not  keeled ;  petals  none ;  anthers  broad-ovate ; 
disc  pentagonous.  Drupe  globose  or  pyriform,  ^  in.  long,  with  a 
1 -celled,  1 -seeded  kernel,  and  a  thin  crustaceous  shelL 

Bunna,  hills  of  Eastern  Bengal,  Behar  and  Sikkini,  sub-Himalayan  tract  as 
far  as  the  Ganges,  Oudh  forests,  Central  Provinces,  western  side  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  Ceylon.  A  straggling  ever^en  sbrub,  often  climbing,  occasionally  a  small 
tree  with  a  trunk  2  or  3  ft.  in  girth.  Fl.  Nov.-March  ;  the  &uit  ripens  in  April 
and  May.  Bark  exfoliating  with  flat  quadran^ar  scales  of  dark  brown  or 
blackish  colour.  The  fruit  is  eaten,  has  a  peculiar  mawkish  flavour ;  the  wood 
is  used  as  fuel,  often  attacked  by  insects. 

7.  Z.  xylopyra,  Willd. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  611 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  162.— 
Syn.  ellijjitica  and  Caracutta,  Roxb.  1.  c.  610,  612.  Vem.  Katber,  khat- 
bor,  beri,  guti,  ghotiay  goti,  gotti,  ghuter,  goidka,  kakoUy  kakor,  gJiatul, 
ehettUy  chittdniay  ghwet,  sitaber. 

A  large  straggling  shrub  or  small  tree ;  young  branchlets,  under  side 
of  leaves,  and  inflorescence  generally  short-  and  softly  tomentose.  Stipular 
prickles  generally  twin,  one  straight,  the  other  hooked,  recurved,  strong,  and 
very  sharp.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  oval  or  rhomboid,  finely  serrulate,  from 
an  unequal-sided,  often  cordate  base,  with  3  or  4  main  basal  nerves,  and  pro- 
minent lateral  nerves,  pale,  softly  tomentose  beneath.  Cymes  axillary, 
compact,  on  short  peduncles,  with  numerous  (occasionally  tetramerous) 
flowers ;  pedicels  shorter  than  main  branches  of  cyme.  Lobes  of  calyx 
keeled  near  apex ;  petals  on  long  claws,  hood-shaped.  Ovary  3-celled ; 
styles  3,  short,  distinct.  Drupe  usually  globose,  occasionally  oblong,  with 
the  remains  of  calyx  marked  as  a  prominent  ring  at  base ;  ^-1  in.  long, 
covered  with  a  short,  soft,  grey  tomentum,  glabrous  when  old ;  dry,  almost 
without  fleshy  pericarp ;  putamen  furrowed,  3-celled,  3-seeded,  with  a  thick, 
hard,  osseous  or  ligneous  shell. 

Common  all  over  South  India,  in  Rajputana,  the  Central  Provinces,  Bandel- 
khand,  and  Behar ;  also  in  the  Oudh  forests,  and  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  as  far 
as  the  Ganges,  ascending  to  2000  ft.  The  old  leaves  are  shed  about  Feb.  or 
March ;  the  new  foliage  issues  in  April  and  May ;  the  flowers  appear  about  the 
same  time  ;  and  the  fruit  ripens  from  Sept.-Feb. 

A  large  straggling  shrub,  and  imder  favourable  conditions  a  small  tree  to  15 
ft  high.  Often  gregarious,  covering  considerable  tracts  with  an  impenetrable 
thorny  scrub.  Bark  of  trunk  and  larger  branches  light  or  dark  cinereous  or 
brownish  black,  surface  smooth  or  cracked  with  thick,  oblong,  exfoliating 
scales.  Heart-  and  sap-wood  not  distinct,  clean,  whitish  red  when  fresh-cut, 
when  dry  yellowish  white,  orange  or  brownish,  hard  and  tough,  60  lb.  per 
cub.  ft.,  P  =  800  (Skinner).  Easily  worked  and  durable,  used  for  cart-building 
and  other  purposes.  Bark  employed  for  tanning;  the  young  shoots,  leaves, 
and  the  fruit  serve  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  goats.  The  fruit  is  not  eatable 
for  man,  but  it  is  largely  collected  and  sold  to  be  used  (after  being  charred) 
in  making  a  black  dye  for  leather.  The  kernels  are  eaten.  The  wood  makes 
excellent  torches. 

2.  BBBCHBMIA,  Keck. 
Shrubs  or  woody  climbers,  unarmed,  with  foliaceous,  often  intra-axillary 
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stipules.  Leaves  alternate,  penniyeined,  elegantly  marked  undemeatli 
with  parallel  nerves  diverging  from  the  midrib,  and  small  transverse 
veinlets.  Flowers  pentamerous.  Calyx-segments  linear  or  triangular,  de- 
ciduous. Style  simple ;  stigma  capitate,  more  or  less  2-  or  4-lobed.  Fruit 
a  small,  ovoid  or  oblong,  2-celled  berry  or  drupe,  on  the  persistent,  but 
not  enlarged,  base  of  the  calyx. 

Flowers  in  small,  axillary  or  terminal  clusters        .        .     1.  B.  lineata. 
Flowers  in  large,  terminal  panicles         .        .        .        ,     2.  B.  floribunda, 

1.  B.  lineata,  DC. ;  Benth.  FL  Hong  Kong,  67. 

Leaves  small,  to  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  2-4  together,  either  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  or  a  few  clusters  together  at  the  ends  of  branches  above  the 
leaves.  Calyx-lobes  long-triangular ;  petals  -  as  long  as  calyx,  linear, 
sheathing  and  surrounding  the  stamens.  Berry  blue,  cylindrical,  |-  in. 
long. 

A  small  shrub,  with  grey  bark,  in  Waziristan  trans-Indus  at  7000  ft.,  and 
from  the  Indus  south-eastward  at  4000-6(XK)  ft.,  in  Sikkim  at  8000-10,000  ft. 
Common  in  China.    FL  from  May-July,  the  berries  ripening  in  Sept.  • 

1.  B.  floribimda,  Brongn. — Syn.  Zizyphus  floribunda,  Wall,  in  Koxb. 
Fl.  Lid.,  ed.  Carey,  ii  368.     Vern.  Kala  lag,  Kamaon. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  erect  or  climbing,  with  leaves  2-3  in.  long, 
stipules  intra-axillary  bifid  ;  flowers  3-10,  in  cymose  clusters,  arranged  in 
racemes  2-3  in.  long,  which  again  form  large,  terminal  panicles.  Berries 
cylindrical,  ^^  in.  long. 

N.W.  Himalaya  from  the  Jhelam  to  Sikkim,  Eaeia  hills.  FL  June-July. 
Near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  B.  racemosOy  Sieb.,  from  China  and  Japan. 

3.  BHAMNUS,  Linn. 

Shrubs  and  trees,  with  alternate,  petiolate  leaves,  penniveined,  or  with 
3  nerves  proceeding  from  base,  and  small  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  often 
unisexual.  Calyx  i-S-cleft,  the  segments  triangular  or  ovate,  deciduous, 
keeled  inside,  or  with  a  prominent  line.  Petals  4-5,  or  none.  Stamens  4- 
5,  with  short  filaments.  Disc  clothing  the  calyx-tube  ;  petals  and  stamens 
inserted  on  its  edge.  Ovary  free,  3-4-celled,  narrowed  into  a  3-4-clefb 
style ;  stigmata  papillose,  obtuse.  Fruit  an  oblong  or  globose  drupe  on  the 
persistent,  but  not  enlarged,  base  of  the  calyx,  with  2-4  1 -seeded  kernels. 
Seeds  with  a  fleshy  albumen;  cotyledons  flat  or  with  recurved  margins, 
often  green;  radicle  short. 

Unarmed  ;  leaves  and  branches  alternate. 

Pubescent ;  flowers  in  axillary  sessile  cymes    .        .  I.  R  pwrpureua, 

Tomentose  ;  sessile  cymes  forming  interrupted  racemes  2.  R,  triqueirus. 
Generally  spinescent. 

Leaves  and  branches  generally  opposite  .        .        •  S.  22.  virgaiua. 

Leaves  and  branches  always  alternate      .        .        •  4.  i2.  perncus. 

1.  B.  purpurens,  Edgeworth.— Tab.  XVIII.— Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xx. 
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44. — ^Vem.  Bat  rnijal^  tundni  zandni  {tundni  maddni  (male)  is  Vibur^ 
num/cetenejy  tadruy  tundhi,  mimarari,  hanji,  chatemiy  Pb. 

Unarmed,  the  previous  year's  branchlets  purple,  young  parts  pubescent, 
Leaves  and  branchlets  always  alternate.  Leaves  membranous,  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  3-4  in.  long,  serrate,  with  6-10  prominent, 
parallel,  nearly  straight  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib,  on  petioles 
J  in.  long  ;  stipules  linear,  early  deciduous,  and  leaving  broad  scars  at  the 
base  of  petiole.  Flowers  1-5,  mostly  pentamerous  and  bisexual,  in  axillary 
sessile  cymes;  flower-buds  ovoid.  Cfidyx  flat,  cup-shaped;  segments  trian- 
gular ;  petals  nona  Style  short,  3-cleft  nearly  to  the  base.  Drupe  pear- 
shaped,  \  in.  long ;  seeds  2-4. 

A  moderate-sized  tree  on  the  outer  Himalaya  ranges,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Sarda  river,  between  4500  and  10,000  ft.,  ususJly  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
forests.  FL  in  May  and  June.  The  fruit  ripens  from  July-October.  The  small 
bitter  fruit  is  used  as  a  purgative  in  some  parts  of  the  hiUs. 

2.  B.  triauetms,  WalL — Syn.  Caanothus  triqiietray  Wall. ;  FL  Ind., 
ed.  Carey,  ii.  376 ;  (7.  flavescens,  Royle.  Vem.  Giilde{i)  or  gudl€(i), 
fagorUy  gardhan,  phidla,  Pb. ;  Gogsa,  ghant,  gkont,  N.W.P. 

Unarmed  ;  leaves  and  branchlets  covered  with  short  tomentum,  always 
alternate.  Leaves  generally  yellow,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  3-5  in.  long, 
serrate,  on  petioles  f  in.  long,  with  6-10  prominent  parallel,  nearly  straight 
lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib;  stipules  subulate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  generally  pentamerous,  in  sessile,  5-20-flowered  cymes,  forming  in- 
terrupted racemes,  frequently  leaf-bearing  and  branched.  Flower-buds 
ovoid.  Calyx  turbinate,  segmente  triangular.  Petals  short-clawed,  emar- 
ginate,  sheathing  the  stamens.  Style  3-4-cleft,  the  branches  cohering 
nearly  to  the  apex.  Durpe  3-lobed,  nearly  dry.  Seeds  on  the  back  (the 
side  of  the  raphe),  with  a  long,  broad,  open  groove. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Salt  range  and  in  the  North- West  Himalaya,  between 
3000  and  6000  ft.,  from  the  Jhelam  to  the  Sarda  river.  A  small  tree,  with  grey, 
brown,  or  blackish  purple  bark,  scabrous  with  elevated  specks.  FL  in  May  and 
June. 

3.  B.  virgatns,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  604.— Syn.  R.  hirsutus,  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  165  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  978.  Vern.  Phipni,  dddur^  tadru,  setapajja, 
kdnji,  mamrdly  slwmfol,  reteon^  gogsa,  sindrol,  niutni,  nior,  chatY,  romusk, 
Pb. ;  Tsdpo,  mail,  Tibet,  Spiti ;  GhatOy  chedtcalay  chadua,  N.  W.P. 

Branchlets  generally  spinescent,  young  parts  pubescent.  Leaves  and 
branchlets  generally  opposite.  Leaves  frequently  fascicled  on  short 
undeveloped  branchlets ;  lanceolate,  ovate-lanceolate,  ovate  or  obovate. 
acuminate,  1-4  in.  long,  narrowed  into  petiole  ^  in.  long,  serrate  or 
crenate,  with  3-6  arcuate  and  converging  latertd  nerves  on  either  side  of 
midrib,  the  lower  pair  from  near  the  base  of  leaf.  Flowers  greenish  on 
slender  pedicels,  4-5-merous,  crowded  in  the  axik  of  fascicled  leaves,  or 
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at  the  base  of  branchlets.  Flower-buds  ovate-lanceolate.;  calyx-tube  cam- 
panulate  or  turbinate ;  petals  minute  linear  or  spathulate  ;  style  filiform, 
2-4-clef  t,  the  branches  recurved.  Drupes  2-3-celled ;  seeds  grooved,  groove 
narrow,  nearly  closed. 

Trans-Indus  territory,  chiefly  on  and  near  the  base  of  the  hills.  Himalaya, 
from  2400-7000,  at  times  to  9500  ft,  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  Nilgiris,  and 
other  hills  near  the  Western  Ghats,  also  in  China.  The  leaves  fall  early,  the 
fresh  foliage  appearing  in  May  and  Jime,  often  after  the  flowers.  Fl.  more 
or  less  at  all  seasons,  but  usually  April-June,  the  fruit  ripening  from  October 
during  the  cold  season. 

A  large  shrub,  or  a  small  tree,  15-20  ft.  high,  with  much-ramifled  bra.nches, 
long  and  straight  branchlets,  forming  a  dense  rounded  crown.  Bark  finely 
variegated,  smooth  with  slight  longitudinal  wrinkles,  the  shining  epidermis  often 
peeling  off.  Heartwood  distinct,  of  a  bright  red-brown  or  chocolate  colour, 
strong,  hard,  and  heavy.  The  fruit  is  bitter,  emetic  and  purgative^  given  (trans- 
Indus)  in  affections  of  the  spleen. 

This  species  is  closely  alUed  to  R.  ccUharticTiSf  L.,  the  common  Buckthorn  of 
England,  which  is  found  nearly  all  over  Europe,  and  occurs  in  North  Africa  and 
Siberia.  The  only  points  of  diflerence  seem  to  be  that  the  leaves  of  H.  cathar- 
Ueiu  frequently  have  a  cordate  base,  and  that  the  drupe  is  frequently  4-seeded. 

4.  B.  persicas,  Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  ii.  17. — ^Vem.  Sherawa-ne,  wuraky 
Afg. ;  Kukei,  ndr,  nihhi  kander  (small  thorn),  jcUidar,  kuchni,  Fb. 

Spinescent  or  unarmed  ;  leaves  and  branches  alternate.  Leaves  coria- 
ceous, ovate  obovate  or  oblong,  short-petiolate,  entire  or  serrate,  pubes- 
cent or  short-tomentose,  lateral  nerves  2-5,  not  prominent.  Flowers 
axillary,  tetramerous,  dioscious,  on  short  pedicels ;  petals  small,  linear ; 
style  2-4-clefb  at  the  top.  Drupe  supported  by  the  flat  circular  base  of 
Cfldyx  ',  seeds  with  a  shining  testa,  grooved  on  the  back  with  a  wide  open 
groove,  the  edges  of  it  thickened  and  bent  inward  at  the  top. 

Persia  Beluchistan.  Eastern  flank  of  the  Suliman  range,  the  Salt  range,  and 
outer  Himalaya,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Chenab,  at  an  elevation  from  20(X)-5000 
ft.  (A  variety — or  distinct  species — ^ia  a  small  depressed  spinescent  shrub,  in  the 
arid  Tibetan  tract  of  the  Himalaya  between  9000  and  14,000  ft.  Kubra,  Ladak, 
Upper  Chenab  and  Sutlej  basin,  and  Upper  Kamaon.)  Nearly  leafless  for  some 
months  ;  the  fresh  foliage  issues  about  April  and  May.  Flowers  at  all  seasons, 
frequently  before  the  leaves  come  out  The  fruit  npens  about  November,  is 
sweet  and  edible,  but  emetic.  Trans-Indus  it  is  boiled  for  two  days,  and 
administered  in  affections  of  the  spleen. 

In  t^e  plains  and  lower  hills,  in  arid  rocky  places,  grows  to  a  small  tree  20  ft 
high,  with  a  short,  erect  trunk,  and  a  round^  crown  of  stiff  divergent  branches. 
Bark  ydlowish  or  dark  cinereous,  smooth,  at  times  with  a  whitish,  shining,  thin, 
exfoliating  epidermis. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  E.  oleoides^  L.,  a  small  spinescent  shrub  com- 
mon in  south  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  main  difference  is  that  oleoides  is 
always  glabrous,  and  that  the  leaves  are  I -nerved,  with  reticulate  veins.  There 
is  also  some  affinity  to  R,  spathukefolim,  Fisch.  et  Mey.,  from  the  Caucasian 
provinces. 

Another  species,  R,  procumhens,  Edgew.  Trans.  Linn.  Soa  xx.  43,  a  small 
prostrate  shrub,  with  coriaceous  elliptic- lanceolate,  sharp-serrate  leaves,  and 
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persistent  stipuLes,  axillary,  solitary,  pentamerous  flowers  without  petals,  on 
slender  pedicels,  is  found  between  7000  and  8000  ft.  about  Simla,  on  tne  Deoban 
range,  and  in  Eamaon. 

4.  HOVENIA,  Thunb. 

A  tree,  tmarmed  ;  leaves  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  in  axil- 
lary pedunculate  cymes,  pentamerous,  bisexual.  Calyx  broad-obconical ; 
segments  ovate,  thick,  with  an  elevated  median  line  inside,  deciduous  after 
flowering.  Petals  shortly  unguiculate,  obovate-spathulate.  Stamens  op- 
posite to  petals  on  the  edge  of  disc ;  anthers  attached  at  the  back,  2-celled, 
bursting  longitudinally.  Disc  fleshy,  coating  the  calyx-tube,  surrounding 
the  ovary,  densely  woolly.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  an  erect  ovule  in  each 
cell,  narrowed  into  3  erect  styles,  more  or  less  coherent.  Drupe  nearly  dry, 
3-celled,  3-seeded ;  endocarp  thin,  crustaceous,  brittle.  Seeds  with  a  hard, 
shining,  dark  olive  green,  thick  testa,  a  fleshy  albumen,  a  straight  embryo, 
with  flat  foliaceous,  orbicular  cotyledons. 

1.  H.  dulcis,  Thunb. ;  Siebold  et  Zuccarini,  Flora  Japonica,  t.  73,  74  ; 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i  630. — Vern.  Chamhun,  Ravi.  Pb. 

Pubescent ;  leaves  alternate,  deciduous,  petiolate,  ovate,  long-acuminate, 
serrate,  with  3-5  lateral,  often  alternate  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib, 
the  lowest  pair  proceeding  from  the  base.  Flowers  white.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  cymes  and  fruit-stalks  swell  into  an  irregularly  and  unevenly 
oblong  fleshy  mass,  much  and  variously  bent,  sweet-aromatic,  the  pedicels 
remaining  dry  and  slender. 

Commonlv  cultivated  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  Assam,  China,  and  Japan, 
also  here  and  there  in  Kamaon,  and  (rarely)  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  (a  few  miles 
north  of  Chamba,  at  4000  ft.,  and,  according  to  Falconer,  but  not  found  since, 
in  Hazara).  WalHch  considered  the  tree  indigenous  in  Nepal,  and  Royle  states 
that  it  certainly  is  wild  at  6600  ft.  in  forests  near  Mussoori  ;  but  Buchanan  (in 
1802)  wrote  from  Katmandu  that  the  tree  was  originally  brought  from  China, 
or  some  country  subject  to  China.  Grows  to  be  a  moderate-sized  tree,  30  ft. 
high,  with  an  erect,  straight  stem,  attaining  a  large  girth,  and  a  large  broad, 
rounded  crown.  FL  April-May ;  the  fruit  ripens  m  July.  The  wood  is  light- 
coloured,  coarse  and  open-grained.  The  tree  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
fruit,  which  has  a  pleasant  flavour,  like  that  of  a  Bergamot  pear. 

6.  SAQEBETIA,  Brongniart. 

Unarmed  or  spinescent  shrubs,  with  leaves  and  angular  branches 
generally  opposite,  or  the  upper  alternate,  penniveined  leaves  and 
small  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  small,  pentamerous,  bisexual,  in  small 
sessile  clusters,  supported  by  bracts,  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicle& 
Calyx  flat;  segments  keeled  inside,  persistent.  Disc  lining  the  calyx,  up- 
per part  free,  thick,  fleshy,  annular  or  cup-shaped.  Petals  and  stamens 
inserted  on  the  calyx.  Petals  short-clawed.  Ovary  3-celled,  narrowed 
into  3  short  coherent  styles.  Fruit  a  drupe  with  3  coriaceous,  indehiscent 
kernels.  Seeds  completely  filling  the  kernels,  with  a  straight  embryo, 
cotyledons  foliaceous,  enclosed  by  a  thin  fleshy  albumen. 
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Leayes  acnmisate  ;  lateral  nerves  4-8  pair   .  1.  iS'.  opposUi/olm,  , 

Leaves  acute  or  obtuse  ;  lateral  uerves  2-4  pair. 

Under  side  of  leaves  covered  with  a  dense  white 
woolly  tomentum    ^ 2.  S.  Brandrethiana. 

Under  side  of  full-grown  leaves  glabrous  .        .        Z.  S.  theesans. 

1.  S.  oppositifolia,  Brongn.  —  Syn.  Zizyphm  oppositi/oUa,  Wall,  in 
Eoxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  370.  Vein.  Kanak,  gtdarddk  (jackal's  vine), 
drdnge,  girihan,  Pb. ;  Aglaia,  Kamaon. 

Armed  with  short  spinescent  branchlets.  Leaves  short-petiolate,  silky- 
tomentose  when  young,  glabrous  afterwards,  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong,  acu- 
minate, serrate,  2-4  in.  long,  with  4-8  pairs  of  lateral,  arcuate  nerves. 
Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  and  lateral  racemes,  ramifications  covered 
with  short  pubescence.  Bracts  3-10  under  each  cluster,  ovate,  brown,  cili- 
ate.  Calyx-lobes  brown,  persistent.  Drupe  turbinate,  not  lobed,  \  in. 
long,  black  when  ripe. 

Common  in  the  North-West  Himalaya,  alt.  2000-6000  ft. ;  from  the  Indus 
to  Bhutan,  also  in  the  Konkan  and  on  the  Nilgiris.  FL  at  various  seasons, 
chiefly  in  autumn ;  the  fruit,  which  is  sweetish  and  edible,  ripens  in  spring 
and  summer.  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  branches  often  climbing,  angular, 
pubescent.  Bark  of  stem  and  lai^r  branches  cinereous,  often  white  speckled 
and  fairly  smooth. 

2.  S.  Brandrethiana,  Aitchison;  Linn.  Journ.  viiL  62;  Boissier  FL 
Orient,  ii.  22. — ^Vem.  Momanna,  maimuna,  nvmdni^  Afg. ;  OangeVy 
Kanger,  goher^  ko?ier,  Pb. 

Armed  with  numerous  spinescent  branchlets ;  under  side  of  leaves, 
young  branches,  and  ramifications  of  inflorescence  covered  with  a  dense 
white  woolly  tomentum.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  elliptical,  1  in.  long, 
entire  or  slightly  dentate,  glabrous  above,  lateral  nerves  2-4  pair.  Flower^ 
panicles  terminal  and  axillary.  Bracts  small,  brown,  ovate.  Drupe  ovoid, 
obtuse,  trisulcate,  size  of  a  small  pea  or  black  currant,  succulent,  with 
raised  longitudinal  nerves,  black  when  ripe. 

Abundant  on  the  east  side  of  the  Suliman  range,  in  the  Salt  range,  and  at 
places  in  the  outer  N.W.  Himalaya,  between  the  Indus  and  Jhelam ;  also  in 
Afjf^hanistan,  Beluchistan,  and  Muscat.  Fl.  usually  from  January- April,  the 
fruit  ripening  about  May.  A  shrub,  at  most  10-12  ft  high,  branches  stiflF,  diver- 
gent ;  the  younger  decussate,  and  often  spinescent.  Bark  of  larger  branches 
glabrate,  with  a  thin,  white,  shining  epidermis,  exfoliating  while  young.  The 
loliage  easily  distinguished  by  the  dark  green  upner-  and  white  tomentose  un- 
der side  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  sweetish,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Afghans  ;  it  is  sold  in  bazaars  of  the  frontier  districts,  and  in  some  places  a  con- 
diment is  made  of  it. 

3.  S.  theesans,  Brongn. ;  Benth.  Fl.  Hong  Kong,  68.— Vem^  Drangu, 
ankoly  katdi,  karur,  phomphli,  kdnda^  brtttkol,  ehaunah,  kairdin^  f?ium, 
kum^  Pb. 
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Branchlets  often  spinescent,  glabrous,  or  young  parts  pubescent  Leaves 
short-petioled,  elliptic  or  ovate,  more  or  less  distinctly  serrate,  1-1 J  in. 
long,  with  3  or  4  pairs  Of  distant  lateral  nerves,  glabrous,  shining  on  both 
sides,  pale  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal  and  lateral  panicles.  Bracts 
brown,  ovate.  Fruit  globular,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  irregularly  rugose, 
dark  brown  when  ripe. 

Common  in  places  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Suliman  range,  at  between 
2000  and  8000  ft.;  in  the  Salt  ranee,  and  in  the  North-West  Himalaya,  between 
3000  and  8000  ft.,  from  the  Jhelam  to  the  Sarda  ;  also  in  China  and  Japan. 
Fl.  August-November.  A  small  shrub  6-8  ft.  high ;  the  bark  of  older  branches 
grey  or  brown,  with  small  white  lenticels  and  shallow  longitudinal  furrows. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  in  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  China.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  tea  by  the  poorer  classes  in  China. 

6.  VBNTILAQO,  Gsertn. 

Climbing,  unarmed  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  petiolate  leaves. 
Flowers  small,  pentamerous,  bisexual,  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 
CalyxHsegments  keeled  inside.  Petals  hooded,  deflexed.  Stamens 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  petals.  Disc  pentagonal,  maigin  firee.  Ovary 
immersed  in  the  disc,  2-celled ;  style  very  short  Fruit  a  subglobose  nut, 
prolonged  into  an  apical,  linear,  coriaceous  wing,  1 -celled,  1 -seeded.  Seed 
subglobose,  exalbuminous,  with  a  membranous  testa  3  cotyledons  thick, 
fleshy ;  radicle  inferior,  very  short 

Lower  half  of  frnit  enclosed  in  the  cup-shaped  calyx      .     1.  F.  calyculata. 
Remains  of  calyx  forming  a  flat  disc  at  the  base  of  fmit    2.  V.  mculeraspatana, 

1.  V.  calycnlata,  Tulasne. — Syn.  V.  maderaspatana ;  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL 
t  76 ;  FL  Ind.  L  629.    Vern.  Papri,  C.P.  3  Rakat-pita,  kola  lag,  Kamaon. 

A  large  climbing  shrub,  with  woody  tendrils  ;  branchlets,  petioles,  the 
younger  leaves,  and  inflorescence  pubescent  Leaves  glabrate,  subcoria- 
ceous,  elliptic-oblong  from  an  oblique  base,  acuminate,  irregularly  dentate 
or  entire ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  on  either  side  of  midrib,  arcuate,  anas- 
tomosing by  numerous  fine  parallel  and  distinct  intramarginal  veins; 
blade  3-4  in. ;  petiole  less  than  {■  in.  long.  Flowers  numerous,  small, 
greenish,  with  a  strong  and  oflensive  smell,  in  long,  terminal,  leafless 
panicles.  Nut  subglobose,  {■  in.  diam.,  girt  about  the  middle  by  the 
rim  of  the  adnate  calyx  ;  wing  linear,  2J  in.  long,  pubescent,  terminated 
by  the  remains  of  the  bifld  style. 

Bengal,  Central  India,  Western  Ghats,  Oudh  forests,  Rohilkhand,  and  sub- 
Himalayan  tract  to  the  Jumna — climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees.  FL 
March.    Seed  ripens  May. 

V.  Bombcuensis,  Dalzell  Bomb.  FL  48,  probably  belongs  to  this  species. 

2.  V.  maderaspatana,  Gsertner;  Wight  Ic.  t  163;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
164. — ^Vem.  LoJcandiy  kanwail,  Bomb. 

A  large  climbing  shrub ;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining, 
pubescent  while  young.     Nut  globose,  ^  in.  diam.,  the  remains  of  calyx 
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fonning  a  flat  disc  at  the  base;  wing  linear,  1-2  in.  long,  glabrous, 
shining. 

Sonth  India,  Cevlon,  Burma,  Ind.  Archipelago.  Fl.  C.S.  Cordage  made  of  the 
bark.  The  root  of  this  or  the  preceding  species  is  collected  and  used  as  a  red  dye 
in  Mysore,  Salem,  and  BeUary  (vem.  Popli-ckukay,  Mysore),  Buchanan  i  168. 

Order  XXYI.   AHPELIDILS!. 

Shrubs,  erect  or  climbing ;  leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  simple  or  com- 
ponnd.  Flowers  regular,' small,  in  cymose  panicl«»,  racemes  or  spikes, 
terminal  or  leaf-opposed.  Calyx  small,  entire,  4-5-dentate  or  -lobed. 
Petals  4  or  5,  hypogynous,  small,  valvate  in  the  bud,  distinct  or  cohering 
at  the  base  or  at  the  top.  Stamens  as  many  as  and  opposite  to  the  petals, 
hypogynous,  free  and  distinct  or  monadelphous.  Ovary  2-6-celled, 
with  2  erect  collateral  ovules,  or  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  Style  simple, 
often  very  short,  or  stigma  sessile.  Fruit  a  berry,  with  1  or  few  bony 
seeds.  Embryo  very  small,  in  the  base  of  a  copious  albumen. — Gen. 
PL  i.  386  ;  Royle  III  144 ;  Wight  El.  i.  149. 

Woody  or  herbaceons  climbers ;  filaments  free ;  ovary  2-celled        .        .1.  Vms. 
Erect  shrubs  or  large  herbs ;  filaments  united  in  a  tube ;  ovary  S-6  celled     2.  Leea. 

1.  VITIS,  Linn. 

Vines,  branchlets  tumid  at  the  nodes.  Tendrils  and  peduncles  generally 
leaf-opposed,  tendrils  rarely  wanting.  Leaves  alternate,  or  the  lowest 
opposite,  entire  palmately  lobed  or  compound ;  leaflets  pedate,  temate,  or 
quinate.  Stipules  membranous,  deciduous.  Flowers  numerous,  cymose. 
Inside  of  calyx  filled  with  a  fleshy  torus,  which  expands  around  the  base 
of  the  ovary  into  a  4-5-lobed  hypogynons  disc.  Petals  5  or  4,  inserted 
tinder  the  edge  of  the  disc,  their  summits  frequently  induplicate  and 
slightly  cohering,  when  the  whole  corolla,  lifted  up  by  the  stamens, 
separates  from  the  base,  and  falls  away  together ;  sometimes  expanding  in 
the  ordinary  way,  early  deciduous.  Stamens  free,  inserted  with  the  petals ; 
filaments  distinct ;  anthers  cordate-ovate,  fixed  near  the  middle,  2-celled, 
the  cells  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary  sessile,  2-celled,  its  base  sur- 
rounded by  the  fleshy  disc.  Fruit  a  2-celled  (or  by  abortion  1 -celled) 
globular  berry,  the  cells  2-seeded,  or  by  abortion  1 -seeded.  Seeds  obo- 
void,  the  membranous  testa  covering  a  thick,  bony,  inner  integument. 
Albumen  cartilaginous-fleshy. 

Numerous  climbers  in  the  Indian  forest  belons  to  this  genus.  It  must  here 
suffice  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  in  North  and  Central  India.  Few 
Indian  genera  demand  more  study  on  the  spot,  and  the  following  arrangement 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory  : — 

Ijeaves  simple  ;  fl.  pentamerous,  in  thyrsoid  panicles. 
Branches  glabrous  or  with  deciduous  tomentum ;  leaves 
snborbicular. 
Panicles    leaf-opposed,    occasionally   cirrhiferous ;    fl. 

green  ;  petals  cohering 1.   F.  vinifera. 

Panicles  on  leaf-opposed  tendrils ;  fl.  deep  reddish  brown ; 

petals  distinct 2.    T.  lalifclia. 

Branches  glabrous  ;  leaves  ovate,  longer  than  broad         .    8.   V.  parvifolia, 

Q 
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Branches  densely  tomentose. 

Flowers  in  large  compound  panicles ;  petals  connate     .  4.  V.  lanata. 

Flowers  in  compact  cylindrical  racemes  ;  petals  distinct  6.  V.  indica. 

Leaves  simple ;  fl.  tetramerous,  in  dichotomous  cymes          .  6.  V,  adnata. 

Leaves  simple  ;  stems  fleshy,  quadrangular ;  fi.  tetramerous  7.  V.  quadrangularis. 
Leaves  trifoliolate. 

Flowers  pcntamerous %,  V.  kimalayana. 

Flowers  tetramerous,  in  leaf-opposed  cymes  ;  leaves  rough  9.  V,  camoaa. 

Flowers  tetramerous,  in  axillary  cymes  ;  leaves  glabrous  .10.  V.  lanceolaria. 

1.  V.  vinifera,  Linn. ;  "W.  &  A.  Prodr.  130.  The  grape  vine. — Sans. 
Drakalia;  Arab.  Aindb ;  Pers.  Angur,  Vem.  Ddkh,  ddkki,  draksfiUy 
angur.     Local,  LdnaTig  (fruit,  dakhang)^  Kunawar. 

A  large  woody  climber,  with  long,  bifid  tendrils.  Leaves  glabrous 
above,  clothed  beneath  with  grey,  floccose,  deciduous  tomentum,  suborbi- 
cular  with  cordate  base,  more  or  less  deeply  5-lobed,  edge  cut  into  large,  un- 
equal, acute  teeth ;  basal  nerves  5,  the  midrib  with  4-5  pair  of  prominent 
main  lateral  nerves.  Petiole  generally  shorter  than  leaf,  but  longer  than 
half  its  length.  Flowers  green,  fragrant,  pentamerous,  on  slender  pedicels 
longer  than  flower,  in  umbelliform  cymes,  which  form  large  pyramidal 
compound  panicles,  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  inflorescence  sometimes 
terminating  in  a  short  tendril.  Bracts  oblong,  early  deciduous.  Petals 
oblong,  cohering  at  the  top,  separating  from  the  base,  and  raised  by  the 
development  of  the  stamens. 

Indigenous  in  Armenia,  the  CaucasuB,  other  parts  of  Western  Asia,  and 

Erobably  also  in  Bulgaria,  Thracia,  and  Greece,  where  the  vine  is  found  as  a 
irge  woody  climber  on  Ostiya,  Frcudnus,  Platanusj  and  other  trees,  in 
shady  forests  and  moist  valleys.  In  the  N.W.  Him^aya,  also,  the  vine  is 
often  found  apparently  wild,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguiah  it  from 
some  of  the  other  species  (Thorns.  West.  Him.  348).  The  native  country  of 
the  vine  cannot  precisely  be  defined,  for  whenever  cultivated  under  favourable 
climatic  conditions,  it  spreads  readily.  So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  its 
cultivation,  both  in  Syria  and  Greece,  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  historical  records 
which  we  possess  of  those  countries  ;  that  Greek  colonists  and  traders  imported 
it  into  Italy  at  an  early  age  (ocvor,  vinmrC) ;  that  from  Western  Asia  and  South- 
Eastem  Eiirope  its  cultivation  has  gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  from  Europe  it  has  been  introduced  to  the  Cape,  temperate  Ausitnilia, 
and  North  America. 

The  present  northern  limit  of  vineyards  on  a  large  scale  is  at  47°  3(/  N. 
lat  in  tne  Bretagne,  and  thence  runs  eastward,  slightly  tending  towards  the 
north,  crossing  the  Rhine  at  lat.  b(f  45',  and  attaining  its  northernmost 
point  in  Silesia  at  lat.  51°  55'. — (Grisebach,  Vegetation  der  Erde,  i.  126.) 
The  comparison  of  this  line  with  the  lines  of  equal  temperature  during  the 
different  seasons,  shows  that  it  is  the  want  of  sufficient  summer-heat  which 
prevents  its  profitable  cultivation  further  north  in  Western  Europe.  -  In  the 
middle  ages,  however,  there  were  vineyards  in  the  south  of  England,  and  not 
far  from  the  Baltic.  In  India,  extensive  vineyards  were  formerly  in  Kunawar, 
from  Jani  to  Sangnam  (between  5500  and  9000  ft),  and  in  some  of  the  other  in- 
ner and  drier  valleys  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  But  the  vine  disease  broke  out  in 
these  secluded  valleys  (between  1855  and  1860),  and  since  then  the  cultivation 
has  ffreatly  diminished.  Excellent  grapes  are  grown  in  Eiishmir,  the  plains  of 
Nortn-West  India,  the  Dekkan,  and  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  not  in  tne  moist 
tropical  climate  of  the  western  coast  below  Ghat,  and  of  the  Burma  coast.  Nor 
does  the  grape  vine  bear  well  in  Lower  Bengal.    In  the  Himalaya  the  grape 
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ripens  in  September,  in  the  plains  of  the  NoithAYest  in  June,  and  in  the  Dekkan 
in  March.  In  the  Mauritius  the  vine  flowers  twice,  in  Apr.  and  Sept.  (Bojer, 
Ilort.  Maur.  60).  The  wood  of  the  vine  is  remarkable  by  its  numerous  lar^i^e 
medullary  rays  and  exceedingly  numerous  pores,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
sieve.  In  spring  it  yields  an  abundance  ot  clear  watery  sap,  which  rises  with 
great  force,  and  several  Indian  species  do  the  same. 

2.  V.  latifolia,  Koxb.  FL  Ind.  L  661;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  130.— Syn. 
Ci98U8  lati/olia,  Vahl ;  Dalzell  &  Gibson,  Bomb.  Fl.  39. 

A  large  herbaceous  climber,  from  a  perennial  root-stock.  Tendrils  long, 
bifid,  often  flower-bearing.  Leaves  tomentose  beneath,  suborbicular,  with 
cordate  base,  angled  or  slightly  5-lobed,  lobes  dentate ;  basal  nerves  5  ;  the 
midrib  with  3-5  pair  of  prominent  main  lateral  nerves.  Petioles  shorter 
than  leaf.  Flowers  pentamerous,  deep  reddish  brown,  on  short  thick 
pedicels,  in  compound  pyramidal  panicles  1-4  in.  long,  issuing  from  the 
middle  of  the  tendril  before  it  divides  ;  petals  distinct.  Ovary  10-fur- 
rowed  at  the  apex.     Berry  black. 

Plains  of  North- West  India,  Sub-Himalayan  tract  (Sewaliks  and  Bhabar),  as 
far  as  the  Sutlej.  Satpura  range.  The  Eonkan.  Also  in  Bengal  and  South 
India.  Fl.  May- July.  Madden,  Joum.  As.  Soc.  xvii.  pt.  L  379,  notices  V.  lati- 
folia as  "  an  immense  climber,  with  cable-like  stems,  sometimes  2  ft.  in  diam." 
Vem.  Fan  lagtUa,  Bhains-amli,  Kamaon.  Is  this  another  species  ?  (perhaps 
adnata.) 

3.  V.  parvifolia,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  662.     Vem.  Beram,  Kamaon. 

A  slender  vine,  stem  and  old  branches  ligneous,  branchlets  glabrous. 
Tendrils  bifid.  Leaves  glabrous,  2-3  in.  long,  1-2  in.  broad,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, dentate  or  serrate,  often  more  or  less  deeply  3-lobed ;  basal  nerves 
5,  midrib  with  2-3  pair  of  main  lateral  nerves.  Flowers  minute,  green, 
pentamerous,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  umbellate,  the  umbels  arranged 
in  a  panicle,  1-2  in.  long,  leaf-opposed,  or  •  inserted  on  a  tendril.  Petals 
cohering  at  the  apex. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  and  outer  ranges  from  Kashmir  to  Bengal,  ascending 
to  6000  ft.    FL  April,  May. 

4.  V.  lanata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  660;  W.  <fe  A.  Prodr.  131.  Vem. 
Purain,  Kamaon. 

Woody,  climbing  over  high  trees;  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles 
woolly.  Leaves  ovate,  from  a  flat  or  cordate  base,  acuminate,  about  4  in. 
long,  3  in.  broad,  dentate,  angled  or  indistinctly  3-lobed,  densely  clothed 
beneath  with  rusty  or  reddish  soft  tomentum.  Flowers  smaD,  green- 
ish, pentamerous,  umbellate,  on  slender  pedicels,  in  large  compound  leaf- 
opposed  panicles,  one  of  the  lower  branches  often  terminating  in  a  tendril. 
Petals  pale  yellow,  cohering  at  the  apex.  Fruit  globose,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
1 -seeded. 

South  India,  Bengal,  Sub-Himalayan  tract,  as  far  north  as  Hazara,  ascending 
to  5000  ft.  Fl.  Apnl,  May.  The  stem  yields  an  abundance  of  sap  in  Spring. 
(Madden.) 

F.  ruqom,  Wall.  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Carey,  ii.  480. — Vem.  Asoja  pahar- 
phuia  (the  mountain-splitter),  creeps  over  crags  and  rocks  in  Kamaon  at  from 
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5000  to  6500  ft  (Madden  Joum.  As.  Soc.  voL  xvii.  pt.  L  417),  and  resembles 
r.  lanatOy  but  diners  by  laiger  leaves  6-12  in.  long,  deep  red  flowers,  the  petals 
distinct,  not  coherii^.  FI.  July.  Qrapes  edible,  ripen  Sept.-Oct.  (whence  the 
first  vem.  name),    ni  W.  &  A.  Prodr.,  this  sp.  is  umted  with  F.  lanata, 

5.  V.  indica,  linn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  660;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  131. 

A  large  climber ;  branches  petioles  and  peduncles  villose  ;  leaves  hard, 
firm,  broad>ovate,  3-6  in.  long,  and  of  equcd  breadth,  with  a  deep-cordate 
base,  not  lobed  or  angled,  but  large-  and  shallow-crenate,  the  nerves  ter- 
minating in  hard  glandular  teeth;  under  side  rusty-tomentose,  upper  floc- 
cose,  at  length  glabrous.  Flowers  minute,  pentamerous,  yellowish  green 
or  greenish  purple,  on  slender  pedicels,  umbels  sessile  along  the  rachis  of 
a  short  compact  cylindrical  raceme,  inserted  about  the  middle  of  a  long 
bifid  tendriL     Petals  distinct ;  fruit  globose,  1-2-seeded. 

South  and  probably  Central  India.    Bengal.    FL  March,  April. 

6.  V.  adnata.  Wall ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  126.— Syn.  Cissus  adnata,  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  i.  405 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  144. 

A  large  woody  climber,  young  parts  densely  pubescent.  Leaves  broad- 
ovate  from  cordate  base,  acuminate,  angled,  and  sharp-dentate.  Flowers 
tetramerous,  greenish  yellow,  in  rounded  l^-opposed  cymes ;  petals  dis- 
tinct.    Berry  black  when  ripe. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract.  Oudh  forests,  Satpura  range.  Bengal,  South  India. 
Fl.  April-June.  C.  rosea,  Boyle  III.  t  26,  is  nearly  allied  to  this,  but  has  pink 
flowers  and  larger  leaves.    Sewalik  and  Bhabar,  Jumna  to  Sarda. 

7.  V.  qaadrangnlarifl,  Wall, ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  125 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  51.— 
Syn.  Cissus  guadrangvlaris,  Hoxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  407.   Vem.  Uarjora,  Beng. 

A  perennial  climber ;  stems  and  branches  dichotomous,  succulent,  quad- 
rangular, constricted  at  the  nodes,  the  angles  winged.  Leaves  fleshy,  vary- 
ing from  ovate  and  entire  to  cordate  and  deeply  3-lobed.  Tendrils  long, 
generally  simple,  leaf-opposed.  Flowers  tetramerous,  pink  and  white,  in 
umbelliform  cymes,  on  short,  leaf-opposed  peduncles.  Petals  distinct. 
Berry  globose,  size  of  a  small  pea,  red,  1-seeded. 

Common  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical  India.  FL  RS.,  fr.  C.S.  Ber- 
ries very  acid,  leaves  and  tender  shoots  eaten.  Dalzell,  Bombay  Fl.  40,  calls  this 
Cissus  edulis,  and  a  nearly  allied  species  without  wings  m  Guzerat  (vem. 
Harsanker),  he  calls  Cissus  qtiadrangularis,  Linn. 

8.  V.  himalayana. — Syn.  Ampelopsis  Jiimalayana,  Eoyle  IlL  149. 
Vem.  Chappar  tang,  Kamaon. 

A  large  soft-wooded  cHmber  or  scrambling  shrub ;  glabrous,  or  youngest 
shoots  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  smooth,  shining ;  leaflets 
equally  stalked,  acuminate,  sharp -serrate  or  dentate  with  cuspidate  teeth, 
the  terminal  leaflet  ovate  or  obovate  ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-10  pair,  the 
two  lateral  leaflets  veiy  unequal-sided,  falcate,  or  semicordate,  all  reticulate 
beneath  with  prominent  veins.  Stipules  oblong,  early  deciduous.  Flowers 
yeUowish  green,  pentamerous,  in  compound,  trichotomous,  leaf-opposed, 
spreading  cymes.  Peduncles  as  long  as,  or  shorter  than,  petiole  of  the 
opposite  leaf. 
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Himalaya,  3000-9000  ft.  (in  Sikkim,  to  11,000  ft.),  from  Kashmir  to  Assam 
Kasia  hills,  Pulney  hills,  Burma.    Fl.  April,  May.    Hardy  in  England. 

9.  V.  camosa.  Wall. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  127. — Syn.  Oissus  camosa^  Eoxb. 
n.  Ind.  409. 

A  large  climber,  with  herbaceous  compressed  stem,  from  a  perennial  root- 
stock.  Toung  parts  clothed  with  short  pubescence.  Leaves  trifoliolate, 
rough ;  leaflets  ovate  or  elliptic,  the  two  lateral  short-stalked,  nearly  ses- 
sile, often  oblique,  crenate-serrate,  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair ;  stipules 
oblong.  Flowers  tetramerous,  greenish  white,  in  trichotomous,  compound, 
leaf-opposed  cymes ;  peduncles  generally  longer  than  common  petiole  of 
the  opposite  leaf.    Petals  distinct     Berries  black,  2-4-seeded. 

Common  in  hedges  and  forests  in  most  parts  of  India  and  Burma,  as  far  north 
as  the  Salt  range  and  the  Indus  in  the  Panjab.    Fl.  July,  Aug. 

10.  V.  lanceolaria,  WalL ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  128.— Syn.  Cmm  lanceo- 
lariuy  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  i  412. 

A  large,  evergreen,  climbing  shrub,  glabrous,  only  inflorescence  pu- 
bescent. Stems  woody,  with  rough  often  muricated  bark;  tendrils  leaf- 
opposed.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  coriaceous ;  leaflets  ovate  or  lanceolate,  peti- 
olulate,  penniveined,  3-5  in.  long,  distantly  serrate,  acuminate.  Flowers 
unisexutd,  pale  yellow,  tetramerous,  in  axillary,  subsessile,  dichotomous, 
compound  cymes.     Petals  distinct.     Fruit  ovoid,  J  in.  long. 

South  India,  Oudh  forests.    Fl.  March,  April. 

A  trifoliolate  vine  is  described  by  Madden,  1.  c.  379,  418,  as  V.  tomentosa 
(Vem.  Chappertang,  chappertain,  cheprain,  amila),  with  red  flowers,  similar 
to  those  01  r.  rugo8Cu  **  very  common,  reaching  to  6000  ft  in  iCamaou.'*  V, 
capreolatay  Boyle  111.  i.  149  (Uissus  capreolataj  Don  ;  Royle  111.  t.  26) ;  Vem. 
Fang  pata,  Kamaon ;  is  a  slender  climber,  with  pedate,  5-foliolate,  glabrous 
leaves,  common  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  4000-7000  ft  "  Clinging  to  tiie  trunks 
of  trees  as  closely  as  the  ivy  "  (Royle;. 

2.  LEEA,  Linn. 

r 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  branches  generally  furrowed.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely 
opposite,  simple  pinnate  bipinnate  or  tripinnate ;  petioles  with  broad 
sheathing  base.  Flowers  in  compound  cymes ;  peduncles  leaf-opposed ; 
no  tendrils.  Calyx  5-dentate.  Petals  5,  more  or  less  cohering,  at  the 
base,  and  adhering  to  the  staminal  tube.  Stamens  5  ;  anthers  on  short 
filaments,  inserted  on  the  outside  of  an  entire  or  5-clefb  staminal  tube. 
Ovary  inserted  on  the  disc,  3-6-celled ;  style  short ;  one  ovule  in  each  cell. 
Fruit  a  3-6-celled  berry.  Seeds  erect ;  embryo  small  in  a  cartilaginous 
albumen. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  large  perennial  herbs  or  herbaceous  shrubs, 
characteristic  of  certain  descriptions  of  forests  in  India.  The  following  are  foimd 
in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  of  N.W.  India : — 

Leaves  pinnate,  or  the  lower  only  bipinnate. 

Peduncle  as  long  as  cyme,  or  shorter  .  .  .  1.  Xr.  ctapera. 

Peduncle  seversJ  times  longer  than  cyme  .  ,  2.  L.  cUcUa. 

All  leaves  bipinnate       .  .  .  .  ,  Z.  L,  aambucina. 

Leaves  simple     .  .  .  .  .  .  i.  L,  nuicropkyUa. 
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1.  L.  aspera,  Wall. ;  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  468 ;  Edgeworth 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xx.  36.- — ^Vem.  Kumali,  kurmah',  Kamaon. 

A  tall  herbaceous  perennial,  2-4  ft.  high,  pubescent.  Leaves  impari- 
pinnate,  the  lower  leaves  often  bipinnate ;  common  petiole  not  winged ; 
leaflets  (pinnas)  2-3  pair,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  base  cordate 
or  rounded,  4-8  in.  long,  pale  beneath,  obtusely  dentate,  main  lateral 
nerves  12-16  pair,  joined  by  distinct  intramarginal  and  numerous  fine 
closely-parallel  veins.  Cymes  sessile  or  short-pedunculate,  with  subulate, 
deciduous  bracts.  Anthers  not  adhering  to  each  other ;  filaments  inserted 
near  the  base  of  the  staminal  tube,  cdtemating  with  its  oblong,  obtuse 
cmarginate  lobes.     Berry  black. 

Forests  of  the  Outer  Himalayan  valleys,  agcending  to  6000  ft.  Bias  to  Nepal, 
Oudh  forests,  Satpura  range.    Fl.  June,  July. 

2.  L.  alata,  Edgew.  L  c.  36. — Syn.  L,  rubra,  Eoyle  IlL  p.  145. 

A  large  herbaceous  perennial,  glabrous,  but  rough  with  elevated  dots. 
Leaves  imparipinnate ;  common  petiole  furrowed,  winged  with  narrow 
membranous  wings;  leaflets  3  pair,  6-10  in.  long,  oblong,  acute,  base 
acute  or  rounded,  the  upper  2  pair  sessile,  the  lowest  pair  short-petiolate  ; 
petioles  winged ;  main  lateral  nerves  8-1 2,  joined  by  parallel,  transverse, 
and  intramarginal  veins.  Cymes  compact,  compound,  on  long  peduncles 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  cyme  ;  peduncles  and  ranlifications  of  cymes 
red,  furrowed,  winged,  and  rough  with  elevated  glandular  dots.  Anthers 
adhering  to  each  other  sideways ;  filaments  inserted  below  the  edge  of 
staminal  tube,  alternating  with  its  obovate  lobes. 

Siwalik  and  sub-Himalayan  tract,  from  the  Jimma  to  Sikkim,  ascending  to 
3000  ft.    Fl.  R.S. 

3.  L.  sambncina,  Willd. — Syn.  L,  Staphylea,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  658 ; 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  132 ;  Wight  111.  i.  t.  58. 

A  shrub,  with  stout  soft-wooded  stems  j  glabrous.  Leaves  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate  ;  pinnse  2-3  pair ;  leaflets  on  short  petioles,  firm,  hard,  pale 
beneath,  oblong  ovate-  or  lanceolate-oblong,  coarsely  serrate,  with  8-12 
main  lateral  nerves  ;  transverse  veins  not  prominent.  Stipules  large, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  petiole,  coloured.  Flowers  greenish  white,  in  lai^, 
trichotomous,  divaricate  cymes,  on  short  peduncles.  Berry  black  or  dark- 
blue,  size  of  a  small  cherry,  depressed,  4-6-furrowed,  4-6-seeded. 

Widely  spread  in  the  forests  of  tropical  and  subtropical  India,  probably  in 
the  forests  of  Oudh,  Kamaon,  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Tropical  Asia,  Upper 
Guinea,  Queensland,  and  North  Australia.    Fl.  R.S. 

4.  L.  macrophylla,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  653;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1154. 

A  large  herbaceous  perenniaL  Leaves  broad-cordate,  12-20  in.  long, 
deeply  and  unequally  dentate,  pale  beneath,  8-12  pair  main  lateral  nerves. 
Flowers  small,  white,  in  large  terminal,  compound  cymes. 

Forests  of  tropical  and  subtropical  India,  sub- Himalayan  tract  to  the  Ganges. 
Fl.  R.S. 
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Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  with  or  without  stip- 
ules, and  small  flowers  which  are  generally  polygamous.  Sepals  mostly 
4-5,  imbricate,  rarely  valvate,  more  or  less  connate.  Petals  mostly  3-5  or 
none,  imbricate,  often  hairy  below.  Disc  complete  or  1 -sided.  Sta- 
mens hypogynous,  5-10,  generally  8,  the  filaments  often  hairy.  Ovary 
1-4-celled,  generally  3-celled ;  ovules  1-2  in  each  cell,  on  axile  placentas. 
Fruit  various  ;  seeds  generally  without  albumen. — Gren.  PL  i  388 ;  Eoyle 
111.  136;  Wight  111.  i.  139. 

Fruit  coriaceouB,  1-3 -celled  ;  leaves  without  stipules. 
Leaves  opposite,  palmately  compound  .  .  .  .1.  .^cxtlus. 

Leaves  alternate,  pinnate  .  .  .  .  .2.  Schleichbra. 

Fruit  of  1-3  nearly  distinct  indeliiscent  carpels  ;  leaves  usually 
without  stipules. 
Carpels  not  winged ;  leaves  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate  or  uni- 

foliolate      .  .  .  .  .  .  .8.  Sapindus. 

Carpels  2,  with  long  wings  at  the  back  ;  leaves  opposite,  sim- 
ple, entire  or  palmatidd     .  .  .  .  .4.  ACEB. 

Fruit  a  membranous,  dehiscent,  2-5-celled  capsule  ;  leaves  with 
or  without  stipules. 
Sepals  5,  valvate  ;  petals  none ;  stamens  8  ;  leaves  simple, 

alternate,  without  stipules  .  .  .  .5.  Dodonjca. 

Sepals  5,  imbricate ;  petals  5 ;  stamens  5 ;  leaves  opposite, 

trifoliolate  or  pinnate,  stipulate     .  .  .  .6.  Staphtlea. 

1.  JSSCULUS,  Linn. 

Trees  with  large  scaly  buds,  and  opposite,  digitate,  deciduous  leaves, 
without  stipules.  Flowers  showy,  in  an  ample  terminal  thjrrsus,  poly- 
gamous, the  fertile  flowers  generally  near  the  base  of  the  branches  of  the 
thyrsus,  the  others  sterile  by  abortion  of  the  ovary,  otherwise  similar ;  the 
pedicels  articulate;  bracts  deciduous.  Calyx  campanulate  or  tubular, 
5-lobed,  deciduous,  the .  lobes  more  or  less  unequal,  imbricate  in  bud. 
Petals  5,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  often  only  4  from  the 
abortion  of  the  fifth,  hypogynous,  unequal,  imbricate  in  bud,  deciduous. 
Disc  hypogynous,  lobed.  Stamens  6-8,  commonly  7,  outer  circle  5, 
alternate  with  petals,  inner  circle  1-3;  filaments  subulate  or  filiform; 
anthers  versatile,  introrse,  with  glandular  tips  at  both  ends,  2-colled,  open- 
ing longitudinaUy.  Ovary  3-celled ;  style  slender,  undivided ;  ovules  2 
in  each  celL  Fruit  a  large  leathery  capsule,  1 -3-celled,  the  cells  1 -seeded, 
loculicidally  2-3-valved.  Seeds  laige,  with  a  smooth,  shining,  coriaceous 
testa,  and  a  broad  opaque  hilum.  Albumen  none;  cotyledons  thick, 
fleshy,  more  or  less  corrugate,  and  coherent  by  their  contiguous  faces,  un- 
equal, incumbent  on  the  short  conical  radicle,  plumule  conspicuous,  2-leaved. 
The  cotyledons  remain  in  the  coriaceous  testa  whilst  the  seed  germinates. 

1.  A.  indica,  Colebrooke.— Tab.  XIX.  — Syn.  Pavia  indlca,  WalL  ; 
Jacquemont  Voy.  Bot.  t.  35.  TJie  Indian  Horse-chestnut— YeuL  SeiUoalla, 
Kaffiristan ;  Torjaga,  Trans-Indus ;  Hdne,  hanvdun,  Kashmir ;  Ban-khor 
(forest-walnut),  gugu,  kanor,  Pb. ;  Pdnkar^  N.W.P. 
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Leaflets  5-9,  generally  unequal,  the  centre  leaflets  longer,  6-9  in.  long, 
glabrous,  oblong,  acuminate,  sharp-serrate,  petiolule  ^-1  in.  long.  15-20 
alternate,  arcuate,  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Thyrsus  12-15 
in.  long,  composed  of  numerous  scorpioid  cymes  on  short  peduncles; 
pedicels  and  calyx  covered  with  grey,  mealy  pubescence.  Calyx  tubular, 
frequently  splitting  as  the  flower  opens,  with  5  short,  obtuse,  unequal 
teeth,  one  obcordate,  larger  than  the  others.  Petals  4,  white  and  yellow, 
clawed,  lamina  obcordate ;  2  petals  narrower  than  the  rest.  Stamens  7  ; 
filaments  filiform,  longer  than  petals.  Disc  unilateral  Capsule  ovoid  or 
obovoid,  1-2  in.  long,  brown  when  ripe,  reddish  brown  when  young, 
somewlmt  rough  outside,  but  not  echinate.     Seeds  dark  brown  or  black. 

Wild  in  Kaffiristan  at  7000-8000  ft.,  in  the  forests  on  the  Trans-Indus  hills 
north-west  of  Peshawar,  and  common  in  many  parts  of  the  North- West  Hima- 
laya at  3400-9000  ft.,  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal.  Never  entirely  bare  of  leaves. 
Flowers  appear  about  April  and  May,  when  the  tree,  loaded  with  the  large  up- 
right panicles  of  vari^ted  blossoms,  presents  a  very  striking  appearance.  The 
fruit  ripens  between  July  and  Oct. 

The  North  Indian  horse-chestnut  is  not  a  gregarious  tree,  but  is  often  found 
in  lar^  numbers,  particularly  in  moist  and  shady  valleys.  The  trunk  is  short, 
attainmg  large  eirth  (12-15  ft.,  occasionally  25  ft)  Numerous  large  boughs, 
spreading  into  a  broad,  depressed,  close,  umbrageous  crown  40-50  ft.  high,  much 
resembling  in  habit  the  common  horse-chestnut.  The  bark  of  trunk  and  lai^e 
boughs  is  thick  ({-1  in.),  the  inner  half  light-yellowiBh  brown,  soft  and  brittle, 
the  outer  darker  Ijrown  and  more  fibrous.  Outer  surface  grey  or  dark  brown, 
divided  by  numerous  long  shallow  furrows  into  long  quadrangular  plates,  often 
winding  spirally  round  the  trunk.  When  old,  the  outer  layers  partly  peel  off 
upwards  m  long  strips,  leaving  exposed  a  smooth  grey  surface.  The  wood  is 
light  brown,  soft,  open-OTainea,  not  much  valued,  but  used  in  the  hills  for 
building,  for  water-troughsjplatters,  packing-cases.  Has  been  found  to  answer 
well  for  tea-boxes.  The  Tibetan  drinking-cups  are  sometimes  made  of  this 
wood. 

The  twigs  and  leaves  are  largely  lopped  for  winter  fodder  in  the  Himalaya 
and  Eafhristan.  Cattle  and  goats  feed  on  the  fruit.  The  seeds  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  starch  combined  with  a  bitter  principle.  In  times  of  scarcity  they  are 
used  as  food,  ground  and  mixed  with  flour,  after  having  been  steeped  in  water 
for  some  time. 

Closely  allied  to  this  species  is  A.  punduanay  Wall.,  A.  asmmica,  Griff.,  the 
horse-chestnut  of  Sikkim,  Assam,  and  the  Kasia  hills ;  also  found  by  me  in 
tie  Thoungyeen  forests  of  Tenaaserim,  with  larger,  more  coriaceous,  obovate- 
oblong  leaves,  nearly  sessile,  and  the  thyrsus  composed  of  long-pedunculate 
scorpioid  cymes. 

u^scultt^  Hippocastanunif  Linn.,  the  common  horse-chestnut,  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century  (1576  in  Vienna),  has 
echinate  capsules,  4  or  5  broad  petals,  larger  leaflets,  woolly  when  young,  with 
double  serratures,  and  prominent  lateral  nerves.  The  common  horse-chestnut 
is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  India  (Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  i  947).  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  as  yet  no  proof,  and  its  original  home  is  unknown.  It  is  found 
in  Persia  and  the  Caucasian  region,  but  not  really  wild. 

2.  SCHLEICHEBA,  Willd. 

Trees  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  without  stipules.    Flowers  fasciculate, . 
polygamous.    Calyx  small,  4-6-cleft.     Petals  none.    Stamens  6-8,  longer 
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than  calyx^  inserted  near  the  centre  of  a  flat,  undulate,  indistinctly  lobed 
disc  ;  anthers  2-ceIled,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  ovoid,  3-4<celled, 
narrowed  into  a  rigid  style;  stigma  capitate,  3-4-cleft,  divisions  recurved; 
one  erect  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  dry,  coriaceous,  indehiscent,  1-3-celled. 
Seeds  enclosed  in  a  ileshy  arillus ;  embryo  conduplicate,  the  cotyledons 
unequal  and  closely  coherent. 

W  1.  8.  tryuga,  Willd.  — Tab.  XX.  — Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  1. 119 ;  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  ii.  277;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  114. — ^Vem.  Koswniy  koseumy  kusmmb, 
gausanty  kusanty  North- West  and  Central  India ;  kassuma,  Koham,  kocham^ 
Panch  Mehals ;  Sagdi  marram  Can. ;  OyobeUy  Burm. 

Young  parts  downy.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  coriaceous  when  old ; 
leaflets  2-4  pair,  opposite,  sessile,  oblong,  entire,  obtuse-acute  or  short 
acuminate,  with  10-18  main  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  the  midrib, 
and  intermediate  shorter  nerves ;  the  leaflets  of  the  lowest  pair  1-3  in.,  of 
the  terminal  pair  6-9  in.  long.  Flowers  yellow,  on  short  pedicels,  fascicled 
on  interrupted,  often  branched,  racemes.  Eacemes  axillary,  or  Selow  the 
leaves,  often  several  on  shori  branchlets.  Male  and  bisexual  flowers 
generally  on  different  trees.  Fruit  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  pointed,  often 
echinate.  Seeds  1  or  2,  with  a  smooth  brown  testa,  enclosed  by  a 
pulpy  ariUus,  which  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste.  The  cotyledons  full  of 
fat  oil. 

Common  in  the  dry  forests  of  Southern,  Central,  and  Eastern  India,  at 
elevations  below  3000  ft.  In  North- West  India  it  is  found  in  the  Oudh 
forests  and  the  Siwalik  tract,  where  it  ascends  to  3000  ft,  its  western  limit 
being  the  Sutlej  river.  It  is  grown  in  gardens  near  Lahore,  and  in  Sindh. 
The  Koeimi  is  not  a  gr^arious  tree  ;  it  grows  singlv,  or  a  few  together,  mixed 
with  the  other  trees  of  the  diy  forest  The  old  leaves  are  shed  in  Feb.,  the 
young  foliage  comes  out  in  March,  affording  a  grateful  shade  when  the  other 
trees  of  the  dry  forest  are  still  leafless.  The  young  leaves  are  purple  at  first, 
then  light  green,  the  old  foliage  has  a  deep  green  colour.  The  fl.  come  out  with 
the  young  leaves. 

A  large  tree,  attaining  60-70  ft  in  South  India  and  Burma,  smaller  in  Central 
and  North  India.  Trunk  scooped  out  longitudinally,  with  deep  and  irregular 
furrows,  5-6  feet  in  girth  (to  12  ft  in  Burma  and  South  India),  often  hollow 
when  large,  with  a  few  large  ascending  boughs,  forming  a  broad  rounded 
crown.  Bark  \  in.  thick,  ash-grey  or  greyish  brown,  marked  by  shallow  hollows, 
left  by  oblong,  exfoliating  scales. 

Heartwood  distinct,  red  or  reddish  brown,  very  heavy,  close-grained,  hard, 
tough,  and  strong.  Pores  scanty,  small,  uniformly  distributed.  Medullary  ravs 
very  numerous,  very  fine.  Seasons  well,  takes  polish,  and  is  very  durable. 
Weighs  between  66  and  70  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  Valued  where  strength,  hardness, 
and  durability  are  required.  Oil,  rice,  and  sugar  crushers,  pestles  and  mortars, 
rollers,  screws,  and  the  teeth  of  harrows  are  made  of  it ;  it  Lb  also  used  in  build- 
ing, and  for  various  parts  of  carts  and  ploughs. 

In  many  parts  of  India,  Lakh  is  produced  on  the  young  branches  :  atMirzapQr 
the  Lakh  ofthis  tree  is  stated  to  be  the  best,  and  to  keep  good  for  10  years ;  while 
the  Lakh  of  other  trees  is  s.iid  to  last  2  years  only.  In  Oudh  this  tree  is  lopped, 
and  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  used  as  cattle-fodder  during  the  dry  season.  Oil 
is  extracted  from  the  seeds  in  South  India  and  Ceylon. 

'U  ^'  ^  ' 
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3.  SAPINDUS,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  or  unifoliolate  leaves, 
without  stipules.  Flowers  polygamous,  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 
Calyx  of  5  somewhat  unequal  sepals,  connate  at  base,  imbricate  in  bud, 
deciduous.  Petals  4  or  5,  nearly  equal,  alternate  with  the  sepals,  claw 
thickened,  and  often  with  one  or  two  scales  on  the  inside.  Disc  fleshy, 
cup-shaped  or  flat,  circular,  hypogynous.  Stamens  generally  8-10,  in- 
serted in  the  centre  of  the  disc  round  the  ovary,  or  in  the  male  flowers 
round  the  rudiment  of  the  ovary;  filaments  haiiy;  anthers  versatile. 
Ovary  generally  2-4-lobed,  usually  3-celled  ;  ovule  solitary  in  each  cell, 
erect  from  the  base,  or  ascending  from  the  inner  angle  above  the  base. 
Fruit  fleshy  or  coriaceous,  consisting  of  1-3  distinct  indehiscent  carpels. 
Seed  globose;  hilum  inferior,  without  arillus;  the  embryo  incurved  or 
straight ;  cotyledons  fleshy ;  radicle  short. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  in  North  and  Central  India 
on  account  of  the  fleshy  pmp  of  the  fruit,  which  contains  a  peculiar  substance, 
saponine,  with  properties  in  many  respects  similar  to  soap.  The  pulp  makes  a 
lather  with  water,  and  is  used  extensively  for  washing,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed 
with  soap.  For  flannel  and  Kashmir  shawls  it  is  ipeatly  preferred  to  soap,  and 
some  varieties  are  specially  esteemed  for  washing  silk.  In  Bengal,  Central  and 
Northern  India,  the  tree  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Eithoj  and  the 
Sanskrit  name  is  Arithta.  The  species  and  varieties  of  this  eenus  will  repay 
further  study.  Three  species  are  here  enumerated,  in  accordance  with  Rox- 
burgh's Flora  Indica,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  two  first  should  be  united  into 
one  species. 

Leaflets  4-6,  generally  opposite ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-12 ;  disc 
and  ovary  hirsute ;  anthers  oblong,  apiculate. 

Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  acuminate 1.  S.  laurifolius. 

Leaflets  ovate,  obovate  or  oblong,  obtuse  or  emarginate  .  ,  2.  S.  emarginatus. 
Leaflets  8-14,  generally  alternate  ;  main  lateral  nerves  20  or  more ; 

disc  and  ovary  glabrous  ;  anthers  ovate,  not  apiculate  .        ,    Z.  S,  detergens. 

1.  S.  laurifoliuB,  Vahl;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iL  278;  W.  &  A,  Prodr.  111. 

Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  acuminate,  2-3  pair,  those  of  the  terminal  pair 
longest,  3-7  in.  long,  glabrous  above,  soft  pubescent  beneath;  main 
lateral  nerves  8-12  on  either  side  of  the  midrib,  with  a  few  shorter  inter- 
mediate ones.  Eamifications  of  inflorescence  and  calyx  clothed  with 
rusty  pubescence.  Cymes  generally  3-flowered,  supported  by  3  short 
bracts,  lateral  flowers  often  abortive.  Male  flowers  numerous,  bisexual 
flowers  few,  often  on  distinct  branches.  Sepals  5,  obtuse,  imbricate,  2 
outside,  2  inside,  1  intermediate,  the  left  edge  overlapping.  Petals  4  or  ' 
5,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  outside  with  adpressed  tawny  hairs,  inside  glab- 
rous, but  with  long  white  hairs  along  the  edge,  with  a  membranous  scale 
fringed  with  a  dense  mass  of  long  white  hairs,  more  or  less  attached  to 
the  claw  and  inner  surface  of  the  petal,  probably  free  when  quite  young, 
sometimes  attached  along  the  middle  line  only,  and  free  at  the  sides,  in 
which  case  it  happens  that  the  two  edges  of  the  scale  separate  from  the 
middle  part,  and  appear  as  lateral  appendices.  In  the  descriptions  quoted 
(Fl.  Ind.  and  Prodr.),  the  petals  are  said  to  be  >vithout  scales.     Beddome 
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(Fl.  Sylv.  p.  73)  correctly  states  that  the  petals  are  sometimes  furnished 
with  2  hairy  glandular  appendages.  Disc  concave,  with  a  raised  fleshy, 
hirsute  edge.  Stamens  8  inside  the  disc ;  filaments  pilose ;  anthers 
oblong,  apiculate.  Ovary  3-lobed,  covered  with  dense  rusty  tomentum. 
Drupes  fleshy,  2  or  3,  slightly  united,  each  the  size  of  a  cherry. 

2.  S.  emarginatus,  Vahl ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  279 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  Ill ; 
Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  154 ;  Wight  111.  t.  51. 

Leaflets  ovate  obovate  or  oblong,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  2-3  pair,  the 
terminal  longest,  3-5  in.  long,  glabrous  above,  soft  tomentose  beneath ; 
main  lateral  nerves  6-10,  with  a  few  shorter  intermediate  ones.  Petals 
oblong  or  obovate,  edge  with  long  white  hairs,  with  two  thick  tufts  of 
white  hair  on  either  side  at  the  top  of  the  claw,  attached  to  scales  more 
or  less  coherent  with  the  claw.  On  further  examination,  the  petals  ami 
their  scales  will  possibly  be  found  the  same  in  these  two  species,  and 
then  the  only  difference  that  will  remain  is  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  which 
in  this  case  would  probably  not  be  suflBicient  to  keep  them  separate,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes,  they  mfiy  now  be  regarded  as  one  species,  which 
should  be  called  S,  lawrifoUua^  Vahl. 

The  tree  (S.  laurif olios  and  emarginatus)  is  indigenous  in  South  India.  It 
is  cultivated  in  Bengal  and  the  North- West  Provinces.  FL  from  Oct  to  Dec, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  from  Feb.  to  ApriL 

3.  8.  detergens,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  280.— Syn.  5.acM?n^7^a^^^<?,  WalL  Vern. 
Dodan,  dodani,  ritha,  Pb.,  N.W.P.,  Bandelkhand;  Kanmar,  N.W.P. 

Leaflets  8-14,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  generally  alternate,  the 
terminal  leaflet  smaller,  coriaceous,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  with  numer- 
ous parallel  lateral  nerves  close  together,  and  shorter  intermediate  ones. 
Inflorescence  consisting  of  numerous  small,  generally  3-flowered  cymes, 
arranged  in  a  terminal  compound  pyramidal  thyrsus ;  ramifications  pubes- 
cent or  soft-tomentose ;  bracts  smaU,  linear.     Ntimerous  bisexual  flowers 
mixed  with  male  flowers.     Calyx  and  petals  purple,  outside  glabrous, 
with  ciliate  edges.     Petals  5  ;  lamina  ovate,  with  2  scales  on  either  side 
at  the  top  of  the  claw,  covered  with  long  white  woolly  hairs.     Stamens 
8 ;  filaments  covered  with  white  woolly  hairs ;  anthers  ovate,  not  apicu- 
late.    Disc  glabrous,  flat,  pentagonous,  with  5  elevated  radiating  lines. 
Ovary  3-cornered,  glabrous.     Drupes  fleshy,  generally  solitary,  the  size  of 
a  cherry. 


Cultivated  throughout  North-West  India,  as  far  as  the  Chenab,  but  scarce  near 
its  north-western  Emit,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  in  the  Hima^ya.    ^Ibo  cuxli- 
vated  in  BengaL    Boyle  speaks  of  it  as  wUd  in  the  valleys  of  the  15  -^  •  ^^; 
laya,  but  its  origmal  home  requires  further  mquiries.     FL  May,  June,  VoR  wu^ 
ripening  from  July  onw^s. _  ^ ^  ^^^^^^r..  ft  il.  ijtth, 

_    dxtfitft^^ 

near  the  ends  of  branches,  and  m  autumn  get  partly  yeUoW",  J^^  ^^^ 
tree  a  peculiar  appearance.    Wood  whitish,  with  a  red  ox  y^ 


ripening  from  July  onwards.  ,      ^   .    .      «  r^  oVtth, 

A  handsome  tree,  50-60  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk,  ^^®^^^f  ^^%\it 
numerous  ascending  branches,  fonning  a  close  oval  crovm.    BaxK  oi      ^^^^^^^ 
or  dark  brown,  with  darker  longitudinal  furrows.     The  .\®®^^®^^^^\^  mvc*  ^be 
\  ends  of  branches,  and  m  autumn  cet  partly  yellow,  ^      ^^^^ 
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fiidered  valueless  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  The  leaves  are  given  as  fodder  to 
cattle,  the  seeds  are  medicinal ;  but  the  valuable  part  is  the  saponaceous  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  an  impoitant  article  of  trade  in  the  Panjab  and  the  l^orth- 
West  Provinces.  , 

Another  species  of  Sapindus  (S.  Saponaria,  Linn.,  the  West  Indian  Soapberry) 
is  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlie  fruit  (and  the  root)  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  BUha  in  India ;  but  Mcu^fadyen,  in  his  '  Flora  of  Jamaica '  (i.  159^, 
states  that  it  is  apt  to  bum  and  injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth  washed  witii 
it.  It  differs  from  JS.  deteraens^  by  having  the  common  petiole  winged,  and 
very  thin  membranous  petals,  with  an  orbicular  lamina,  without  any  scale  or 
appendix. 

Erioglossum  rubiginosum,  Blume  {S,  rvhiginosus,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  62  ;  FL 
Ind.  ii.  282),  probably  occurs  in  Oudh  and  tlie  Central  Provinces.  I  have  seen 
a  specimen  in  bud  from  the  Oudh  forests,  collected  by  Mr  B.  Thompson  in  1871, 
wmch  scarcely  leaves  any  doubt  regarding  the  identification.  It  is  a  native  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Burma,  the  hills  ojf  the  Circars,  and  Beddome  has  found  it  in 
the  Grodavery  forests  (Fl.  Sylv.  73).  In  Burma  the  tree  is  one  of  those  called 
lliitni  (red  wood).  Eoxbuigh  states  that  the  wood  is  strong  and  durable,  choco- 
late-coloured towards  the  centre.  In  Oudh  it  is  a  large  tree  with  a  straight 
trunk,  and  a  fine  full  head  of  foliage.  The  branchlets,  inflorescence,  and  young 
leaves  are  clothed  with  dense  rusty  or  golden  tomentum  ;  leaflets  8-15,  alternate 
or  sub-opposite,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  main  lateral  nerves  on  either  side, 
8-12,  the  common  petiole  ending  in  a  downy  bristle  ;  inflorescence  a  pyramidal 
thyrsus  of  long  racemes,  bearing  small  3-5-flowered  cymes  with  linear  bracts,  the 
bracts  longer  than  buds,  clothed  with  long  rusty  hairs ;  sepals  5,  the  2  outer 
smaller,  petals  4,  longer  than  sepals,  all  on  one  siae  of  the  flower,  bearing  inside 
above  the  stalk  a  double  scale  half  the  length  of  the  lamina ;  outer  segment  flat, 
inner  segment  thick,  like  a  funnel-shaped  tube  slit  open,  the  opening  towards  the 
inside  of  the  petal ;  stamens  8  ;  disc  one-sided  ;  ovary  3-loDed,  hirsute.  The 
Indian  species  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Erioglossum  edtde, 
Blume,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  in  Java  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  eatable. 

4.   ACEB»  Linn. 

Trees,  sometimes  shrubs,  with  limpid,  rarely  milky  sap,  and  scaly  buds. 
Leaves  opposite,  usually  exstipulate,  deciduous.  Flowers  small,  male  and 
bisexual  generally  on  different  trees,  in  terminal  panicles,  racemes,  or  umbel- 
liform  fascicles.  Bracts  usually  minute  and  caducous.  Calyx  4-12-  gene- 
rally 5-parted,  deciduous,  the  lobes  imbricate  in  bud.  Disc  thick,  annular,  * 
and  hypogynous,  or  cup-shaped  and  more  or  less  perigynous ;  margin  free, 
lobed.  Petals  none,  or  as  many  as  calyx-lobes,  of  the  same  colour,  and 
alternate  with  them,  equal,  erect,  short-clawed,  deciduous.  Stamens  4-12, 
generally  8,  inserted  on  the  disc ;  filaments  commonly  shorter  in  the  bi- 
sexual, and  longer  in  the  male  flowers ;  anthers  introrse,  2-celled,  the 
cells  opening  longitudinally.  Pistil  of  two  carpels,  style  deeply  bifid, 
divisions  linear  or  filiform,  the  inner  face  stigmatose ;  ovules  2  in  each 
cell,  attached  to  the  inner  angle.  Fruit  a  double  samara,  consisting  of  2 
laterally-compressed  nuts,  at  length  separating  from  the  small  persistent 
axis,  the  back  produced  into  a  large,  membranous,  and  reticulate  wing, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  is  thickened.  Seeds  solitary,  rarely  2  in  each 
cell ;  albumen  none.  Embryo  conduplicate,  sometimes  spirally  convolute, 
the  cotyledons  irregularly  folded  ;  radicle  generally  long. 
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Of  the  genus  Maple,  upwards  of  40  species  are  known,  which  are  spread 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Not  less  than  11  of  these  are  found  in 
the  Himalayan  redon,  4  of  which,  A,  sikldmenK,  Miquel,  Thomsoni,  Miq., 
Hookeri,  Miq.,  and  Campbdlif  H.  f.  &  T.,  belons  to  the  Eastern  Himalaya. 
Several  of  the  N.W.  Himalayan  species  have  a  wide  ran^  of  distribution :  A, 
obUmgum  is  found  in  China ;  ana  A.  pictuvif  Thunb.,  is  known  from  India 
imder  the  name  of  ciUtrcUum,  Wall.,  from  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  North 
Peraia,  under  the  name  of  Icetum,  C.  A.  Meyer,  and  it  is  closely  allied  to  A,  Xo- 
belit,  Ten.,  from  the  mountains  of  South  Italy.  As  regards  their  geographical 
distribution,  the  species  of  Maple  ma.y  be  divided  into  four  large  groups :  first, 
those  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  of  which  A.  tataricum,  L.,  psmdoplatanus, 
L.,  campestre,  L.,  plcUanoideSf  L.,  opuHfolium^  L.,  monspesstdanum,  L.,  are 
well-known  species  ;  secondly,  those  of  the  Himalayan  r^on  ;  thirdly,  those  of 
Japan,  China,  and  North-East  Asia ;  and  fourthly,  those  of  North  America.  Two 
species.  A,  fpiccUum^  Lam.,  and  A,  penmylvanicum,  L.  (pifinerve^  Sieb.  et  Zucc.), 
are  common  to  Japan  and  North  America  ;  the  others,  oi  which  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  species,  A,  pcUmatum,  and  the  North  American,  A.  saccharinum,  Wan- 
genheim,  may  serve  as  instances,  are  at  present  only  known  as  endemic.  The 
followinfl^  is  a  conspectus  of  the  seven  species,  which  are  known  from  North- 
West  India,  but  the  present  classification  of  this  genus  is  imperfect.  A  revision 
will  probably  have  tne  effect  of  basing  it  more  upon  the  character  of  the  inflor- 
escence, the  parts  of  the  flowers,  and  possibly  me  structure  of  the  seed.  The 
inflorescence  of  Acer  is  mixed,  cymes  arranged  in  racemes  or  panicles. 

I.  Leaves  undivided,  rarely  8-lobed,  penniveined,  the  lower  2 

or  4  lateral  nerves  often  proceeding  from  the  base. 
Petioles  half  or  one-third,  the  len^h  of  leaf ;  flowers  in 

haiiy  corymbs 1.  A.  oblongum. 

Petioles  one-fourth  the  length  of  leaf,  or  less ;  flowers  in  lax 

glabrous  panicles  . 2.  A.  loBvigatv/m. 

Allied  to  these  two  are — of  Himalayan  species,  A.  sikhimense,  Miq.,  Sikklm,  Bhutan, 
7000-9000  ft ;  Hooheri,  Miq.,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  Assam ;  ThomaofU,  Miq.,  Sikkim  : 
and  of  the  other  species  mentioned  above,  A,  tatarieum,  L.,  a  small  tree  with  white 
flowers  and  red  wings,  which  is  at  home  in  Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  Western  Asia,  as 
far  as  Nortiiern  Persia,  and  has  been  found  in  Mantchouria  and  Japan. 

II.  Leaves  3-lobed,  with  3,  rarely  5  basal  nerves ;  flowers  in 

terminal  fascicles S.  A.  pentapomicum. 

Of  the  species  mentioned,  A.  moMpesaulanvmi^  L.,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  of  Middle 
and  South  Europe,  Algeria,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  with  small,  coriaceous,  3-lobed 
leaves  on  long  petioles,  belongs  to  this  group. 

III.  Leaves  5-lobed,  with  5  basal  nerves ;  flowers  in  racemes 

or  panicles. 
Flowers  in   long  lateral  racemes,   appearing  before  the 

leaves  ;  yomig  leaves  and  inflorescence  hairy      .        ,    A.  A.  villosum. 
Flowers  appearing  with  or  after  the  leaves  in  short  racemes 
or  corymbs. 

Lobes  of  leaves  short-acuminate,  with  obtuse  ser- 

ratures  ;  leaves  pale  beneath    .        .        .        .5.  A.caaium. 
Lobes  long-acuminate,  with  sharp  serratures        .     6.-4.  caudatum. 

Near  these  are,  of  Indian  species,  A.  CampbeUii,  H.  f.  &  Th.,  from  Sikkim  ;  of  the 
European  Maples,  the  common  Maple,  A.  eampettre,  L.,  with  divaricate  wings,  small, 
obtose-lobed  leaves  and  erect  coiymbs ;  and  the  Sycamore,  A.  psewUyplatanvM,  with  large 
leaves,  pale  beneath,  and  hanging  racemes,— the  first  a  moderate-sized,  the  second  a 
laige  tree,  common  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia.     Two  other  species  of  this  group 
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A.  apiccUum,  Lftm.,  the  Mountain  Maple,  and  A.  pennsyJvanicmn,  L.,  the  Striped 
Maple,  are  common  to  Japan  and  North  America. 

IV.  Leaves  5-  or  7-lobed,  with  6  or  7  basal  nerves  ;  flowers 

in  corymbs,  umbels,  or  fascicles 7. -4.  ptc^um,  Thunb. 

Of  European  species,  stand  near  to  this  A.  ptcUaiioides,  L.,  of  North -Eastern  and 
Middle  £urope,  the  Caucasus,  and  Taurus  region,  the  inner  lobes  of  leaves  with  par- 
allel sides,  3-  or  5-cleft  at  the  top;  A.  opuli/oliwn,  Vill.,  of  South  Europe,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  North  Persia,  the  flowers  in  sessile  fascicles,  on  long  hairy  pedicels  :  and  of 
North  American  species,  A.  sacckarinurn,  Wangenheim,  the  Sugar-  or  Rock-Maple. 

There  are  other  groups  comprising  North  American  and  Japanese  species, of  which 
no  representative  forms  are  known  from  India. 

1.  A.  oblongnm,  Wall. ;  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  34. — ^Vern.  Mark,  Pb.; 
Patangalia,  pharemjala,  kirmoH,  N.W.  P.  ;  Mugila,  huximpala,  Nepal. 

Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  entire,  green  above,  whitish-glaucous  be- 
neath ;  when  young,  with,  a  few  fine  scattered  hairs ;  when  older,  glabrous 
and  coriaceous ;  main  lateral  nerves  4-8  pair,  prominent,  with  fiiely-ret- 
iculated  veins  between.  Petioles  one-third,  or  half  the  length  of  leaf. 
Flowers  pentamerous,  in  terminal  corymbs ;  ramifications,  pedicels,  and 
calyx  bairy.  Sepals  and  petals  linear-oblong.  Stamens  8,  longer  than 
calyx  in  the  male  flowers.  Ovary  hairy.  Nuts  unevenly  gibbous ;  wings 
contracted  at  base,  with  a  straight  or  somewhat  curved  back. 

Siwalik  tract  and  Outer  Himalaya,  ascending  to  6000  ft.  .from  the  Jhelam  to 
Bhutan,  mostly  in  low  valleys,  in  clumps  of  a  few  trees,  not  gregarious.  Never 
leafless,  the  mature  foliage  of  a  fine  dark-green  colour.  Fl.  Feb. -Apr.,  the 
fruit  ripens  June-Nov.  A  moderate-sized  tree  40-50  ft.  high,  attaming  6 
ft.  ill  girth.  Bark  darkblackish  grey,  smooth,  with  horizontal  wrinkles.  Wood 
light  pink  or  reddish  brown.  Used  for  agricultural  implements ;  some  of  the 
better  drinking-cups  in  Tibet  are  said  to  be  made  of  oiobs  of  this  wood.  A. 
laurinum,  Hasskarl,  from  Java,  Sumatra,  is  similar,  but  apparently  distinct. 

2.  A.  hsvigatum,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  t.  104. — Vern.  Saslendi,  c?ieraum\ 
Nepal 

Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  denticulate  when  young,  entire  when  old, 
coriaceous,  lucid  on  both  sides,  glabrous  save  a  small  brown  tuft  of  hairs 
beneath  in  the  axils  of  nerves ;  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair,  joined  by 
Very  prominent  reticulate  veins.  Petioles  short,  less  than  J  the  length 
of  leaf.  Flowers  pentamerous,  on  long  filiform  pedicels,  in  lax  terminal 
glabrous  panicles  ;  calyx  glabrous;  petals  white,  cuneate  or  obovate,  dis- 
tinctly unguiculate.  Stamens  5-8,  in  the  male  flowers  mucb  longer  than 
calyx,  with  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  in  place  of  ovary.  Nuts  smooth,  oval ; 
wings  divergent,  erect,  or  connivent,  back  curved. 

Outer  Himalaya  5000-9000  ft.,  from  the  Jumna  to  Sikkim,  Kasia  hills.  Fl. 
Apr. ;  the  fruit  ripens  July,  Aug.  A  larger  tree  than  A.  oblongum,  with  a 
straight  tall  trunk  10-12  ft.  in  girth,  branches  spreading  or  hanging,  forming 
a  broad  oval  crown.  Bark  thick,  smooth,  yellowish  or  dark  ash-coloured.  In 
Nepal  the  wood  is  much  used  for  building.  A,  reticulaturriy  Champ.,  Benth. 
Flora  Hongkong.  47,  from  that  island,  is  very  similar  to  this  species,  but  pro- 
bably distinct. 
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3.  A.  pentapomicnm,  J.  L.  Stewart. — ^Vem.  Trekan{a)f  kukandra,  ha- 
k(a)rdif  hakkriy  kitla,  mandar(d{)  kunghif  tlariy  tUpatto,  kUpattar,  serdn^ 
Kashmir  and  Panjab. 

Leaves  broader  than  long,  sometimes  3-5-lobedy  with  trancate  base,  and 
3  prominent  penniveined  basal  nerves  ;  lobes  spreading,  oval  acute  or  acu- 
minate, obtusely  dentate,  separated  by  right-angled  or  acute-angled  sinus, 
length  of  middle  lobe  about  twice  its  width ;  the  lower  leaves  often  5- 
lobed,  with  cordate  base,  and  2  additional  smaller  basal  nerves.  Petioles 
generally  as  long  as  leaf,  glabrous  when  full-grown.  Under  side  and  peti- 
oles of  young  leaves  clothed  with  soft  tomentum,  old  leaves  pale  beneath, 
glabrous  on  both  sides,  or  with  short  soft  hairs  beneath ;  tufts  of  hairs 
in  the  axils  of  basal  nerves.  Flowers  not  known,  fruit  in  short  corymbs, 
wings  erect  or  divergent,  semi-ovate,  with  straight  back. 

Common  locally,  and  at  times  abnoet  greearions,  between  2300  and  7000  ft., 
in  exposed  hot  dry  places,  not  as  a  rule  in  thick  forests,  in  the  basins  of  almost 
all  the  great  rivers  in  the  Panjab,  Himalaya  from  the  Jhelam  to  the  Sutlej, 
and  east  of  the  latter.  Not  found  on  the  Bias.  FL  Feb.,  March ;  the  fruit  ripens 
April,  June. 

Grows  not  nearly  to  such  a  size  as  the  other  species ;  the  largest  trunk  noted 
by  Dr  Stewart,  much  above  the  averace,  measured  6j  ft.  m  girth.  Twigs 
smooth,  grey  or  reddish,  bark  of  trunk  brownish  ^y,  not  much  marked  by 
cracks  or  fissures.    Wood  used  for  ordinary  domestic  and  agricultural  purposes. 

This  species  was  discovered  by  Dr  Stewiurt,  and  (doubtfully)  identifiea  by  him, 
in  Pb.  Plants  30,  with  A,  creticum,  Linn.,  but  subsequently  recognised  as  a  new 
species.  It  has  no  close  affinity  to  any  of  the  known  species  with  3-lobed  leaves. 
'the  leaves  are  much  larger  than  those  of  A.  nummesstuanum,  L.,  or  creticum,  L., 
and  are  different  in  shape.  Of  the  Japanese  A.  trifldum,  Thunb.,  the  leaves 
are  much  longer  than  brcxEid.  Without  flowers,  the  affinity  of  the  species  cannot, 
however,  be  determined.  It  is  not  impossible  that  farther  inqmry  may  show 
this  tree  to  be  nearly  allied  to  A.  PseuaopUUanus,  L. 

4.  A.  villoBum,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  ii.  4. 

Buds  and  young  leaves  covered  with  long  silky  hairs.  Leaves  oordate, 
5-lobed,  the  2  outer  lobes  small,  irregularly  and  remotely  dentate,  on 
petioles  exceeding  half  the  length  of  leaf ;  basal  nerves  5,  the  3  inner  pen- 
niveined. Flowers  pentamerous,  in  lateral,  more  or  less  compound  racemes, 
at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branchlets,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  Pe- 
duncles and  pedicels  hairy  ;  sepals  oblong,  with  3  nerves ;  petals  linear, 
narrower  than  sepals;  sepals  and  petals  generally  ciliate.  Disc  membran- 
ous. Stamens  8,  in  the  male  flowers  much  longer  than  calyx.  Wings  of 
fruit  erect  or  divergent,  back  incurved ;  nuts  large,  the  2  nuts  together 
forming  a  semicircle  ^-f  in.  across. 

Himalaya,  at  high  elevations  (7000-9000  ft.),  not  uncommon  from  the  Jhelam 
to  Kamaon.  Chur,  Royle.  Deoban  range,  D.B.  Fl.  Feb.,  March ;  leaves 
appear  in  May ;  fruit  ripens  from  June  onward.  A  large,  handsome  tree, 
smalleT  branches  brown,  striate,  bark  of  stem  grey  and  fairly  smooth. 

5.  A  cae8iaia,Wall.  (Herb.  Kew).— Tab.  XXL— Vem.  KUu,  trekhan, 
tarkharuif  JcUpaitar,  tilpattar^  mandarj  mandarin  mandarangy  kauri,  kaU 
Indra,  scdima,  kanzal,  Pb. ;   Kanshin,  Tibet  (N.W.P.) 
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Buds  glabrouB,  young  leaves  with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Leayea  pale 
beneath,  cordate,  6-lobed,  the  2  outer  lobes  small,  with  5  basal  nerves, 
all,  or  the  3  inner  penniveined,  margin  with  large  obtuse  serratures,  peti- 
oles exceeding  half  the  length  of  leaf.  Flowers  pentamerous,  appearing 
after  the  leaves,  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles.  Nuts  unevenly  gibbous, 
wings  erect  or  divergent,  back  slightly  curved.  (A.  sterculiaceumf  Wall. 
PL  As.  rar.  t.  105,  from  Nepal,  is  similar,  but  the  male  flowers  are  repre- 
sented in  lateral  racemes  below  the  insertion  of  the  leaves.) 

North- West  Himalaya,  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal,  between  4000  and  10,000  ft, 
scattered  in  mixed  forests,  mostly  in  shady  valleys.     Fl.  Apr. ;  fruit  ripens  Oct. 

A  large  tree,  70-80  ft,  with  a  tall  straight  trunk  12-13  ft.  in  girth,  and  a 
large  oval,  close  crown.  Twigs  laterally  compressed,  red  or  bluish,  smooth,  with 
some  callous  dots,  bark  of  trunk  dark  ash-coloured,  or  pale-brownish  white,  with 
thin  long  irregular  scales.  Wood  of  pale  cream-colour,  with  brown  bands, 
porous,  soft,  li^t,  medullary  rays  indistmct  Some  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  the 
Tibetan  drinkmg-cups  are  made  of  it. 

6.  A.  candatum,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  t.  132. — Yem.  Khdnaing,  NepaL 

Toung  shoots  pubescent.  Leaves  5-lobed,  the  2  outer  lobes  small; 
lobes  long-acuminate ;  base  truncate  or  subcordate,  margin  divided  into 
deep  sharp  cuspidate  serratures ;  basal  nerves  5,  the  3  inner  penniveined. 
Petioles  reddish,  pubescent,  longer  than  half  the  leaf.  Flowers  appearing 
soon  after  the  leaves  in  lateral  and  terminal  short  glabrous  racemes,  fre- 
quently tetramerous.  Sepals  ovate-oblong,  with  6  nerves.  Petals  white, 
clawed.  Disc  fleshy,  stamens  4-6,  in  nude  flowers  much  longer  than  calyx. 
Eacemes  elongated  in  fruit ;  wings  pink,  erect,  or  divergent,  inner  edge 
frequently  denticulate. 

Himalaya,  at  high  elevations  (8000-11,000  ft),  from  the  Chenab  to  Nepal. 
Fl.  March,  April.    A  large-sized  tree  with  dork-brown  bark. 

A.  pecttnatum,  Wall.,  with  divaricate  wings,  is  probably  only  a  variety.  A, 
argtUum,  Maximowicz,  from  Japan,  is  nearly  allied.  ^^ 

7.  A.  pictum,  Thunb.  FL  Japon.  161. — Syn.  A.  Icetum,  C.  A.  Meyer; 
A.  cuUratum,  Wall. ;  A.  Mono,  Maximowicz.  Vem.  Kilpaitar^  treklian^ 
tarkhana,  kdkkrUy  kanzal,  kdnjar^jdrLmUf  laur,  Pb.  ;  Kanchli,  N.W.P. 

Glabrous.  Upper  scales  of  buds  oblong,  clothed  outside  with  adpressed 
hairs  of  a  bright  brownish  yellow  colour.  Leaves  broader  than  long,  5- 
or  7-lobed,  from  truncate  or  subcordate  base ;  lobes  long-acuminate,  se- 
parated by  rounded  sinus,  margin  entire;  basal  nerves  5-7,  the  inner 
penniveined,  with  fine  reticulation  between.  Petiole  longer  than  leaf. 
Flowers  appearing  with  or  after  the  leaves  on  long  filiform  pedicels,  in 
lateral  and  terminal  stalked  corymbs,  pentamerous,  glabrous ;  male  and 
bisexual  flowers  on  the  same  brancL  Sepals  oblong.  Petals  spathulate. 
Stamens  8,  shorter  than  calyx.  Disc  fleshy,  glabrous.  Wings  divari- 
cate ;  back  arcuate,  somewhat  recurved. 

Outer  and  Middle  Himalaya,  from  the  Indus  to  Assam,  between  4000  and 
9000  ft.    Outside  India  in  Japan,  North  China,  ^fantchouria,  the  Caucasus, 
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Armenia,  North  Persia.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  Himalayan  speci- 
mens and  those  from  Western  Asia ;  those  from  Japan  have  the  wings  less  divari- 
cate :  but  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  wings  is  not  always  a  steady  character  in 
this  cenus.  A.  Juobelii,  Tenore,  from  the  higher  mountains  of  South  Italy,  is 
cloeely  allied  ;  but  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient,  i.  949,  considers  it  to  be  different  from 
A,  loetUT/i. 

The  most  common  Maple  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  usually  found  in  mixed 
forests  above  7000  ft.  Leafless  in  winter.  Leaves  turn  yellow  and  red  in  autumn 
before  they  are  shed.  FL  about  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  summer.  A 
large  tree,  50  ft,  with  erect  straight  trunk  6-7  ft  girth,  and  wide-spreading 
branches.  Bark  dark  brown,  fairly  smooth.  Wood  pinkish  white,  close-grained, 
fairly  strong  and  elastic,  not  much  valued  for  construction,  but  used  for  ploughs, 
bedsteads,  and  poles  to  carry  loads.  A  large  portion  of  the  Tibetan  drinkmg- 
cups  are  probably  made  of  the  knotty  excrescences  of  this  tree.  The  branches 
areMoppJ&forfoflder.  ^ 

5.  DODON-EA,  Linn. 

Shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  and  entire  leaves  (pinnate  in  some  of  the 
Australian  species),  without  stipules.  Flowers  unisexual  and  bisexual, 
often  dioecious.  Sepals  5  (sometimes  fewer),  yalvate  in  the  bud.  Petals 
none.  Disc  small  or  inconspicuous.  Stamens  usually  8 ;  filaments  short ; 
anthers  basifixed,  quadrangular,  2-ceIled,  introrse,  the  cells  opening  longi- 
tudinally. Ovary  3-  or  4-,  rarely  5-  or  6-celled,  with  2  oviQes  in  each  cell. 
Capsule  membranous  or  coriaceous,  2-5-celled,  opening  septicidally  into 
as  many  valves  as  cells,  each  valve  with  a  dorsal  angle,  often  produced 
into  a  vertical  wing.  Seeds  1  or  2,  with  a  thickened  funicle,  but  not 
arillate ;  embryo  spirally  curled. 

A  large  genus,  of  which  about  46  species  are  known,  with  few  exceptions 
endemic  in  Australia. 

1.  D.  viscosa,  Linn. ;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient.  L  953. — Syn.  D.  Burman- 
niana,  DC;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  114 ;  Wight  111.  t  52  ;  Z).  angugtifolia,  D. 
dioica^  Roxb.  Fl.*Ind.  ii.  266.  Vem.  Sanatfa,  mendru,  banrmetidUy  Pb. ; 
BanderUf  C.P. ;  Bandurgi,  Can. 

Leaves  and  young  shoots  more  or  less  viscid  with  a  bright  yellow  resin. 
Leaves  varying  from  broadly  oblong-lanceolate  to  linear-cuneate,  gradually 
tapering  into  a  marginate  petiole,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining,  1-4  in« 
long,  acute  obtuse  or  emarginate,  entire  or  with  shallow  indentations, 
often  revolute;  one  central  nerve,  with  numerous  parallel  side-nerves, 
more  or  less  distinct  Flowers  in  short  terminal  panicles  or  racemes. 
Sepals  ovate,  in  the  male  flowers  as  long  as  stamens.  Anthers  oblong. 
Style  generally  longer  than  calyx,  shortly  2-lobed  at  the  top.  Capsule 
membranous  with  2,  3  or  4  membranous  wings  from  base  to  style,  includ- 
ing the  wings  f  in.  across,  and  J  in.  long.  Seeds  opaque,  dark  brown  or 
black. 

Common  in  the  lower  bills  of  North-East  Afghanistan,  the  Trans-Indus  terri- 
tory, Sindh,  Beluchistan,  and  the  Panjab.  Ascends  to  4500  ft.  in  the  Himalaya. 
Also  in  Central  and  South  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  Gregarious,  covers  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  country,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  other  shrubs,  in  the  Dekkwi, 
in  Mysore ;  here  and  there  in  North-West  India.    Outside  India  in  Arabia, 

II 
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tropical  Africa,  tropical  America,  Florida,  China,  Java,  Polynesia,  and  Australia. 
FLR.S.    Fr.  C.  S. 

A  handsome  evergreen  shrub.  In  North- West  India  not  more  than  10  ft. 
high  ;^  on  the  mountains  of  Southern  India  a  small  tree  20  ft.  high,  with  terete, 
compressed,  or  trigonous  twigs.  Wood  light  brown  or  bright  yellow,  hard, 
compact,  and  close-grained.  Medullary  rays  indistinct,  iuinual  rings  fine, 
26  on  a  specimen  of  2^  in.  radius.  The  ^ranches  much  used  to  support 
the  earth  of  flat  roofs,  durable  when  thus  employed.  The  shrub  grows  readily 
from  seed  without  much  water  in  arid  places,  and  is  planted  in  live  hedges,  fur 
which  it  answers  welL 

6.  STAPHYLEA,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite,  stipulate,  trifoliolate,  or  pinnate  leaves. 
Leaflets  with  setaceous,  deciduous  stipels.  Inflorescence  definite,  flowers 
bisexual.  Calyx  5-parted,  coloured,  the  segments  imbricated  in  bud,  2  out- 
side, 2  inside,  1  intermediate.  Disc  5-lobed.  Petals  5,  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  erect,  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  5,  inserted  below  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  alternate  with  the  petals ;  anthers  oblong,  versatile,  fixed  near  the  mid- 
dle, 2-celled,  introrse,  the  cells  parallel,  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary  of 
2  or  3  distinct  carpels,  more  or  less  united  by  their  inner  angles ;  styles  fili- 
form, distinct  or  more  or  less  coherent.  Ovules  6-8  in  each  carpel,  attached 
to  the  inner  angle  in  2  series.  Fruit  a  membranous,  usually  vesicular 
inflated  capsule,  3- celled,  3-lobed,  dehiscent  at  the  summit.  Seeds  few  or 
solitary  in  each  cell,  testa  thick  and  bony.  Embryo  straight,  in  the  axis 
of  a  fleshy  albumen ;  cotyledons  oval  or  orbicular,  flat  and  thin ;  radicle 
short 

1.  8.  Emodi,  Wall — Vem,  Mdrehob  (Serpent-stick),  Afg. ;  Ndgdaun, 
chvtra  (spotted),  clmaly  ban-bakhru,  bdn-shdgali,  gvMar^  kdghania,  Pb. 

Glabrous,  young  leaves  with  slight  farinose  pubescence  beneath.  Leaves 
trifoliolate;  petioles  round,  glabrous,  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the 
leaflets ;  leaflets  nearly  equal,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  pale  beneath,  the 
terminal  petiolulate,  the  lateral  sessile.  Stipules  linear,  membranous; 
stipels  setaceous,  both  early  deciduous.  Flowers  on  short,  compact,  ter- 
minal, erect  or  drooping  panicles,  with  numerous  membranous,  decidu- 
ous bracts.  Petals  as  long  as  ealyx-segments,  both  white.  Stamens  as  long 
or  a  little  longer ;  anther-cells  attached  to  a  linear,  apiculate  connective. 
Capsule  2-3  in.  long,  1^  in.  diam.,  yellowish  white,  narrowed  at  base, 
broad,  tricuspidate  at  the  top,  hanging  on  pedicels  ^-1  in.  long.  Seeds 
compressed,  shining  grey. 

Trans-Indus  on  the  Safed  Koh.  North- West  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Sarda,  generally  at  elevations  between  6000  and  7000  ft.,  descends  to  2600 
and  ascends  to  9000  ft.  Usually  scattered  singly  in  mixed  and  coniferous  forests, 
where  it  attains  the  size  of  a  moderate  tree.  Fl.  April,  May ;  the  fruit  ripens 
from  June-Aug.,  hanging  like  grey  bells  among  the  dark  green  foliage. 

Twigs  smooth,  dark,  or  greenish  grey,  rugose  and  longitudinally  striate,  with 
large,  oblong,  white  spots.  Bark  of  stem  spotted.  Afghans  and  some  tribes  of 
the  North- West  Himalaya  carry  sticks  of  it,  which  are  supposed  to  keep  oflf 
snakes,  probably  because  the  spotted  bai'k  resembles  a  snake-skin. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between  this  species  and  the  North  American 
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S.  trifolia,  linn.,  which  is  pubescent,  and  has  anthers  not  overtopped  by  an 
apicmate  connective.  The  Japanese  species,  S.  Bumalday  DC,  is  also  tri- 
foliolate,  but  has  lax,  erect  panicles,  and  small  bifid  capsules,  of  2  carpels. 
S.  pinfUita,  Linn.,  Central  and  South  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  S.  cotckica^ 
Stevens,  Caucasus,  have  imparipinnate  leaves. 

Order   XXYUI.   SABIACEiE. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  leaves  without  stipules.  Flowers  small, 
unisexual  or  bisexual.  Calyx  4-5 -cleft,  imbricate.  Petals  as  many  as 
sepals.  Stamens  hypogynous,  as  many  as  petals,  and  opposite  to  them. 
Anther-cells  disttnct,  often  adnata  to  a  large  and  thick  connective.  Ovary 
2-3-celled,  styles  distinct  or  connate.  Ovules  1  or  2  in  each  celL  Fruit 
drupaceous,  embryo  without  albumen  or  with  very  thin  albumen. — Gen. 
PI.  i.  413 ;  Royle  Dl.  139 ;  Wight  111.  i.  142  {MiUingioniece). 

Petals  unequal ;  stamens  5,  2  fertile,  3  sterile    .  .1.  Meliosma. 

Petals  equal ;  stamens  4-5,  all  fertile  .  .2.  Sabia. 

1.  MELIOSMA,  Blume. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  siniple  or  pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  in  large  ter- 
minal panicles,  bisexual  or  unisexuaL  Sepals  generally  5,  somewhat  un- 
equal, imbricate.  Petals  5,  unequal,  the  3  outer  concave,  orbicular, 
the  2  inner  small,  bifid.  Stamens  5,  opposite  to  petals,  the  2  fertile 
adnate  to  the  smaller  petals,  3  sterile,  without  anthers,  opposite  to  the 
larger  petals ;  anther-cells  of  the  fertile  stamens  globose,  distinct,  attached 
to  a  large  flat  connective.  Ovary  sessile,  2-3-celled,  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  the  cup-shaped,  membranous,  toothed  disc;  ovules  2  in  each 
ceU,  superposed ;  style  1,  straight  subulate.  Fruit  a  drupe,  with  a  hard, 
generally  1-celled  and  1 -seeded  kernel;  seeds  with  membranous  testa; 
cotyledons  conduplicate ;  radicle  incurved. 

Flowers  pedicellate  in  the  axils  of  deciduous  bracts  ;  bracteoles 

none 1.  ^.  dUlenuBfolia. 

Flowers  sessile,  3-4  bracteoles  under  each  flower  .        .    2.  if .  pvmgen&, 

1.  M  dlUentofolia,  BL— Syn.  Millingtonia  dillmicBfolia,  Wall.  Wight 
&  Amott  in  Edinb.  New  Philosoph.  Journal,  July  1833,  p.  178.  Vern. 
Qwep,  KW.P. 

Toung  branches,  petioles,  and  inflorescence  covered  with  ferruginous 
pubescence.  Leaves  6-12  in.  long,  obovate  or  elliptic,  acuminate,  pale  be* 
neath,.  with  short  adpreseed  hairs  on  both  aides,  and  rusty  pubescence 
along  nerves  and  veins;  midrib  prominent,  with  15-20  parallel  lateral 
nerves  on  either  side,  the  nerves  terminating  in  short  sharp  serratures, 
with  intermediate  serratures  between.  Petioles  ^>1  in.  long.  Panicle  lax, 
pyramidal,  branches  at  right  angles,  longer  than  uppermost  leaves,  rachis 
angular.  Flowers  bisexual,  on  short  pedicels,  in  the  axils  of  short  decid- 
uous bracts.  Calyx  not  supported  by  bracteoles,  of  5  imbricate,  ciliate 
sepals,  the  2  outside  sepals  smaller.  The  2  petals  attached  to  the  fertile 
stamens  bifid,  shorter  than  the  stamens. 

Himalaya,  Sutlej  to  Sikkim,  between  4000-11,000  ft   Singly  in  shady  mixed 
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forests,  a  small  tree,  20  ft.  high  and  2V3  ft.  girth,  conspicuous  hj  its  large 
penniveined  leaves.  Small  branches  reddish  brown,  furrowed.  Bark  of  stem 
whitish  and  corky.  Fl.  white,  with  deep  yellow  pollen,  from  May-July  ;  the 
small  fruit  ripens  from  Aug.  and  onw^ard.  Wood  reddish  white,  coarse-grained. 
Nearly  allied  is  Jf.  myrianifia,  S.  &  Z.,  from  Japan,  the  only  apparent  dif- 
ference being  more  persistent  bracts,  and  minute  linear  bractlets  on  the  pedicel. 

2.  M.  pongens. — Syn.  MilUngtonia  pungens.  Wall.  Cat.  8114.  D.  F. 
Vern.  Gardar,  kharas,  Kamaon. 

Young  branches,  petioles,  and  inflorescence  clothed  with  short  rusty 
pubescence.  Leaves  coriaceous,  pale  beneath,  pubescent  when  young, 
when  full  grown  with  rusty  pubescence  beneath  along  midrib  and 
nerves,  otherwise  glabrous,  6-8  in.  long,  oblong  or  cuneate-lanceolate ; 
lateral  nerves  arcuate,  with  prominent  reticulate  veins ;  petioles  short,  less 
than  ^  in.  long,  edge  with  large,  distant,  mucronate  serratures.  Panicles 
rigid,  pyramidal,  compact,  longer  than  uppermost  leaves;  branches  at 
acute  angles,  branchlets  at  right  angles.  Flowers  sessile,  calyx  of  5  ciliate 
sepals,  supported  by  1  or  2  imbricate  bracteoles,  resembling  sepals.  The 
3  outer  petals  membranous,  8-5-nerved,  not  conform  to  sepals. 

Himalaya,  between  2600  and  8000  ft,  from  near  the  Indus  to  Nepal ;  rare 
west  of  the  Sutlej.  A  small  tree ;  fl.  in  May  and  June  ;  the  fruit  ripens  from 
July  onward. 

M.  Wightii,  Planchon,  Hb.  Kew  {M.  pungensy  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  Manual,  p. 
77  ;  Millingtonia  pungens,  Wall.,  according  to  Wight  &  Amott,  Prodr.  115  ; 
and  Wight  Ic  964,  3),  is  probably  the  same  species.  It  is  a  large  tree  of  the 
Sholas  on  the  Nilgiris  and  other  mountains  near  the  western  coast,  above  5000 
ft.,  and  of  Ceylon,  with  hard,  coriaceous,  entire  or  distantly-toothed  lanceolate 
leaves  ;  flowers  hirsute, ^sepals  and  outer  petals  conform,  thick,  with  fleshy  base. 

Another  species  nearly  allied  to  these  is  M.  simpltcifolia,  Blume  {m tiling' 
tonia  simplicifoliaf  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  103  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  115  ;  Griff.  PL  As. 
tab.  442).  Eastern  India,  as  far  as  Nepal,  and  perhaps  further  west ;  Southern 
India  and  Ceylon.  A  large  tree,  with  obovate  or  oblanceolate  leaves,  entire 
or  serrate  in  young  plants,  minute,  nearly  sessile  yellow  flowers,  glabrous  petals, 
hirsute  sepals,  and  a  bract  conform  with  sepals.  This  again  is  similar  to  M, 
angulata,  BL,  a  tree  from  Java. 

2.  SABIA,  Colebr. 

Scandent  or  sarmentose  shrubs  with  simple  entire  leaves.  Flowers  bi- 
sexual. Sepals  4-5,  equal.  Petals  4-5,  equal,  opposite  to  sepals,  imbri- 
cate. Disc  annular,  5-lobed.  Stamens  4-5,  all  fertile,  inserted  on  the 
disc ;  filaments  thick.  Ovary  2 Jobed,  the  lobes  cohering  with  the  axis ; 
styles  2,  erect,  terminal,  more  or  less  cohering ;  2  ovules  in  each  lobe. 
Fruit  of  1  or  2  drupaceous  or  dry  carpels ;  endocarp  hard,  rugose.  Seeds 
1  or  2  in  each  carpel,  embryo  curved. 

Flowers  axillary,  solitary  or  in  few-flowered  fascicles  .        .     \.  8.  campamUala. 
Flowers  in  large,  terminal,  and  axillaiy  panicles         .        ,     2.  S.  paniculata. 

1.  8.  campanulata,  Wall  in  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  311. 

A  glabrous  climbing  shrub,  branches  woody.  Leaves  membranous, 
pale  beneath,  oblong -lanceolate,  3-4  in,  long,  decurrent  into  a  ciliate 
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petiole.  Peduncles  axillary,  1 -flowered,  1-2  in.  long,  mostly  solitary. 
Flowers  green,  large.  Calyx  minute,  with.  5  spreading  obtuse  lobes. 
Petals  membranous,  ^-^  in.  long,  ovate,  concave,  obtuse,  parallel-veined. 
Drupes  twin^  nearly  distinct,  obliquely  obovate  or  reniform,  flat,  rugose, 
im.diam. 

Himalaya,  Kashmir,  Sikkim,  5000-10,000  ft.  elev.  FL  April,  May,  when  the 
stem  is  nearly  naked,  and  the  buds  begin  to  bring  forth  their  young  leaves. 

2.  S.  panicnlata,  Edgew.    MSS.  in  Herb.  Kew. 

A  glabrous  climbing  shrub,  leaves  coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, 5-8  in.  long.  Flowers  small,  in  terminal  and  axillary  panicles ; 
pedicels  and  calyx  hairy.  Petals  lanceolate,  ^  in.  long,  or  less.  Drupes 
generally  solitary,  circular,  compressed,  J  in.  diam. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  Dehra  Doon  to  Nepal,  ascending  to  3000  ft.    Fl.  spring. 

Order  XXIX.    ANACABDIAC£iE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  simple  trifoliolate  or 
imparipinnate  leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers  mostly  regular,  unisexual 
or  bisexual  Calyx  3-7-,  commonly  4-6-cleft.  Petals  as  many  as  calyx- 
lobes.  Disc  generally  annular.  Stamens  as  many  as  petals  or  more,  often 
twice  as  many,  generally  inserted  outside  at  the  base  of  the  disc,  all  or  a 
portion  only  perfect;  anthers  2-celled,  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Ovary 
various,  either  1 -celled  with  1  ovule  and  3-4  styles,  or  a  trifld  style  (pro- 
bably the  result  of  an  unequal  development  of  3  carpels),  or  1 -celled,  with 
a  simple  oblique  style  (apocarpous,  the  other  carpels  abortive),  or  5-6 
distinct  ovaries,  but  1  only  fertile ;  or  lastly  (tribe  Spondiecs),  2-5-celled, 
2-5-secded.  Fruit  generally  drupaceous,  mostly  l-ceUed,  1-seeded,  rarely 
2-5-celled,  2-5-seeded.  Albumen  none. — Gen.  PL  i  415 ;  Royle  lU.  174 ; 
Wight  111.  i  180  (Terebinthacece). 

Fruit  1 -celled,  1 -seeded. 

One  1 -celled  ovary,  with  a  trifid  style,  or  3-4  distinct  styles. 
Ovule  suspended  from  a  fanicle  attached  near  the  base  of 
ovary. 

Petals  4-6, 1.  Rhxts. 

Petals  none  2.  Pistacia. 

Ovule  suspended  from  near  the  top  of  ovary. 
Stamens  8-10  ;  leaves  imparipinnate     ....        3.  Odina. 

Stamens  5 ;  leaves  simple 4.  Semecarpus. 

One  1 -celled  ovary,  with  a  simple  lateral  style     ...         5.  Mangifeka. 

Carpels  5-6,  distinct,  1  only  fertile 6.  Bvchanakia. 

Fruit  2-5-celled,  2-6-seeded 7.  Spondias. 

1.  RHUS,  linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  resinous,  sometimes  viscous  milky,  often  caustic 
juice.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate  with  a  terminal  leaflet,  or  trifoliolate, 
rarely  simple,  without  stipules.  Flowers  £anall,  white  or  greenish,  gener- 
ally dioecious,  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  of  5  sepals,  united 
at  the  base,  equal,  imbricate,  2  outside,  2  inside,  1'  intermediate.  Petals 
5,  deciduous,  alternate  with  the  sepals,  equal,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the 
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calyx  outside  the  disc.  Disc  fleshy,  coherent  with  base  of  calyx,  annular 
or  5-lobedy  the  lobes  opposite  the  petals.  Stamens  5,  alternate  with  the 
petals,  inserted  on  or  under  the  edge  of  the  disc ;  anthers  2-ceIIed,  in- 
trorse,  the  cells  opening  longitudinally,  in  the  fertile  flowers  smaller  and 
more  or  less  imperfect  Ovary  in  the  fertile  flowers  ovoid  or  globular, 
sessile,  1 -celled ;  styles  3,  short ;  ovule  solitary,  anatropous,  suspended 
from  a  long  filiform  funicle,  which  rises  from  the  base  of  the  celL  Fruit 
a  small  dry  drupe ;  endocarp  bony  or  crustaceous ;  albumen  none,  coty- 
ledons flat,  radicle  incurved,  generally  superior. 

Leayes  simple 1.  22.  Coiinua, 

Leaves  trifoliolate. 

Unanned,  terminal  leaflet  2-8  In.  long     .  2,  R,  parmfora. 

Spinescent,  terminal  leaflet  1-1 4  in.  long  .        3.  ^.  mysorentU. 

Leaves  imparipinnate  ;  panicle  terminal ;  fruit  hairy. 

Leaflets  dentate  ;  petiole  marginate  .  .  i,  R.  semiaUUeu 

Leaflets  entire  or  subserrate,  petiole  not  marginate   .        .        5,  R.  puryabica. 

Leaves  imparipinnate  ;  panicles  nnmeroos,  lateral,  ripe  fruit 
glabrous. 
Tomentose  ;  pericarp  splitting  when  ripe  .        .        .        6.  R.  vemiciferu^ 

Glabrous  ;  pericarp  not  splitting  when  ripe      .        .        .        7.  R.  succedanea. 

1.  B.  Ootinns,  L.* — Syn.  22.  vehdina.  Wall  Vem.  Pdan,  lihdn,  manUy 
bantkra,  tung,  tittri,  Ph.;  Tunga,  tungla^  tung,  chanidty  ami  (from  am. 
Mango),  N.W.P. 

Branchlets,  petioles,  and  under  side  of  leaves  covered  with  short  soft 
pubescence.  Leaves  elliptic  or  obovate,  entire,  obtuse,  on  long  petioles, 
often  longer  than  leaves,  lateral  nerves  10-15  pair,  parallel,  straight  below, 
arcuate  above.  Flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  in  a  lax  panicle,  ramifications 
and  pedicels  pilose,  bracts  subulate.  Fertile  flowers  few.  Drupe  com- 
pressed, semicordate  or  obliquely  obovate,  1- seeded,  about  J  in.  long, 
covered  with  short  white 'hairs  while  young,  glabrous  and  rugose  with 
prominent  veins  when  ripe.  Pedicels  of  the  sterile  flowers  elongated 
after  flowering,  and  densely  covered  with  long  silky  hairs,  forming  a 
spreading  panicle  of  slender  feathery  branches. 

Eastern  slopes  of  Suliman  ranee  and  N.W.  Himalaya  to  the  Sarda  river, 
between  2300  and  6000  ft.  Outside  India  in  South  Europe,  West  Asia,  Cau- 
casus. A  shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  girth,  growing  some- 
what gregarious,  mostlv  on  arid,  sunny  slopes,  often  forming  an  underwood  in 
forests  of  Ptnus  longifolia  with  Berheris,  Andromeda^  and  other  shrubs.  Leaf- 
less for  a  short  time,  the  young  reddish  leaves  come  out  in  April.  FL  Apr.- 
Sept. ;  fr.  autumn.     The  South  European  shrub  is  hardy  in  England. 

Bark  of  trunk  and  larger  branches  dark  grey  or  brown,  with  white  dots,  and 
often  with  horizontal  yellowish  bands,  smooth,  hard,  peeling  off  in  flakes.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  when  bruised  emit  a  pleasant  balsamic  odour,  supposed  to 
resemble  the  smell  of  Mangoes,  hence  one  of  the  vem.  names.  Wood  yellowish, 
hard,  strong,  close-  and  even-gndned,  often  beautifully  mottled,  used  for  inlaid 
and  cabinet  work  in  South  Europe.  In  the  EQmalaya  the  twigs  are  used  for 
basket-work,  and  the  small  branches  as  tooth-sticks.  Bark  and  leaves  used  for 
tanning. 

*  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  R.  CoUrvua  in  South  Europe,  and  of  R,  velutina  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  unite  them,  though  the  former  is  glabrous. 
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2.  B.  parriflora,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  100. — Vem.  Tunga^  tungla,  dungla, 
rdi  tung,  tumra,  rannel,  N.W.P. 

An  onarmed  shrub.  Younger  branches,  petioles,  and  the  under  side  of 
leaves  clothed  with  dense  brown  tomentum.  Leaves  tnfoliolate,  leaflets 
oblong-obovate,  the  lower  part  entire,  the  upper  part  irregularly  crenate. 
Latend  leaflets  sessile,  smaller,  the  terminal  larger,  2-3  in.  long,  narrowed 
into  a  short  marginate  petiole  ;  lateral  nerves  10-15  on  either  side  of  mid- 
rib, with  shorter  intermediate  ones.  Panicle  large,  compound,  terminal, 
lower  branches  from  the  axils  of  leaves,  with  short,  erect,  corymbose 
branchlets;  pedicels  shorter  than  flowers,  bracts  linear.  Eamiflcations 
of  panicle  and  bracts  with  long  white  silky  hairs.  Sepals  ovate,  the 
outer  hairy,  2  somewhat  narrower  than  the  rest.  Petals  oblong,  more 
than  twice  the  length  of  sepals ;  disc  distinctly  5-lobed,  lobes  opposite  to 
petals.    Drupes  ovoid,  ^  in.  across,  glabrous,  brown,  shining. 

Common  N.W.  Himalaya,  between  2000  and  6000  ft.,  from  the  Sutlej  to  Nepal, 
on  the  Pachmarhi  hills.  Central  Provinces,  and  in  Ceylon.  Often  greganous 
on  bare  arid  slopes.    Fl.  May-June  ;  fr.  July,  Aug. 

Bark  grey,  smoothish,  longitudinally  rugose.  Wood  yellowish,  close-grained, 
and  hard.  Mixed  with  salt,  the  fruit  la  used  like  Tamarind  (Benar  valley, 
Bhawar).  The  tantank  of  the  Panjab  bazaars,  which  is  used  in  Hindu  medi- 
cine generally  attributed  to  Fistacia  TerebiTUhus  and  Lentiscus),  is  partly  at 
least  tne  fruit  of  this  tree. 

3.  B.  mysorensis,  Heyne;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  172. 

A  small  shrub,  branches  stifl*,  often  spinescent ;  branchlets  with  short 
grey  or  brown  tomentum.  Leaves  trifoHolate,  leaflets  obovate  or  cuneate, 
with  scattered  short  hairs  above,  and  with  soft  grey  or  brown  pubescence 
beneath,  deeply  dentate  or  lobed,  the  2  lateral  leaflets  sessile,  smaller;  the 
terminal  1-1^  in.  long,  sessile  or  narrowed  into  a  short  marginate  petiolule. 
Panicles  terminal,  compound,  pubescent,  the  lower  branches  from  the 
axils  of  leaves,  with  short  racemose  branchlets ;  bracts  minute,  linear, 
pedicels  shorter  than  flowers.  Sepals  ovate,  2  smaller  than  the  rest. 
Petals  oblong,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  sepals.  Disc  indistinctly 
5-lobed.    Drupes  glabrous,  brown,  shining. 

Eastern  flank  of  Suliman  range  2500-5000  ft,  hills  west  of  Sindh  below  4000 
ft.  near  Delhi,  the  Dekkan,  ana  South  India.    FL  Feb. ;  fr.  April. 

Qregarious  in  arid  hot  places ;  the  leaves  when  bruised  have  a  balsamic  smell ; 
the  wood  is  used  for  fuel.    Possibly  not  distinct  from  H,  parviflora,  Roxb. 

4.  B.  semialata,  Murray ;  D.C.  Prodr.  ii.  67. — Syn.  R,  Javanica,  Linn. ; 
IL  Buckiramela,  Eoxb.  FI  Ind.  iL  99  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  561.  Vem,  Tatri, 
thlssa,  tetar,  tUri,  chechar,  arkol^  arkhar,  kakkri,  kdkkeran,  phu&-kakrein, 
dudkif  Irdsh,  lodnsk,  huldahing,  hashln^  Pb. ;  Dakhmtla,  daswUa^  N.W.  P. ; 
Bakkiamela^  KepaL 

A  moderate- sized  tree.  Toung  branches,  petioles,  and  inflorescence 
covered  with  short,  soft,  dark-grey  pubescence.  Leaves  imparipinnate, 
12-18  in.  long;  upper  part  of  petiole  generally  marginate;  leaflets  op- 
posite, 4-6  pair,  sessile  (the  terminal  leaflet  on  a  marginate  petiolule). 
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oblong  or  elliptic  &om  an  oblique  base,  acuminate,  with  large  triangular, 
ofteli  sharp  teeth,  10-15  main  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib, 
glabrous  or  pubescent  with  scattered  hairs  above,  and  clothed  with  dense, 
grey  or  brown  tomentum  beneath.  Panicle  terminal,  large,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  upper  leaves ;  branches  spreading.  Flowers  smaU,  pale  yellowish 
green.  Drupe  globose  or  obovoid,  nearly  J  in.  across,  greenish  yellow,  or 
dark  reddish  brown,  covered  with  sho'rt  tomentum.  Kernel  compressed, 
smooth,  brown,  with  a  hard  shelL 

Common  in  the  outer  Himalaya  between  2500  and  6000  ft,  at  times  attain- 
ing 7000  ft,  from  the  Indos  to  Assam.  Easia  hills.  Beyond  India,  in  China 
and  Japan.  Deciduous ;  leaves  get  red  before  they  fall ;  the  flowers  appear  at 
various  times  between  spring  and  autumn,  chiefly  April-June  ;  the  fruit  ripens 
Aug.-Oct    In  Japan  fl.  in  Sept  (Thunborg,  Flora  Japonica,  121). 

35-40  ft  high,  with  a  short  erect  trunk  3-4  ft.  girth,  few  ascending  branches 
forming  an  oval  head.  Galls  of  various  shapes,  often  stalked,  frequent  on  the 
branches,  in  Japstn  and  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  an  article  of  trade  in  Japan  and 
China.  Wood  greyish  white,  soft,  light,  and  not  valued.  Pulp  of  fruit  acid, 
eaten  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  and  used  medicinally. 

5.  B.  pnnjabensis,  J.  L.  Stewart. — Vern.  Titari,  tetavy  arkhar,  paldi^ 
ckoMu,  kanfjar,  kaJckrein^  dor,  Pb. 

Toxmg  branches  and  petioles  covered  with  short  grey  pubescence. 
Leaves  imparipinnate,  12-15  in.  long;  leaflets  opposite,  5  or  6  pair, 
nearly  sessile,  the  terminal  petiolulate,  ovate -oblong,  from  a  rounded 
oblique  base,  acuminate,  entire,  occasionally  serrate  near  apex,  pubescent 
beneath,  particularly  along  nerves,  short  scattered  hairs  above;  10-15 
main  lateral  arcuate  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib,  with  a  few  inter- 
mediate shorter  nerves.  Panicle  terminal,  compact,  p3rramidal,  less  than 
half  the  length  of  leaf,  ramifications  with  rusty  pubescence.  Drupes 
on  short  pedicels,  subglobose,  small,  \  in.  diam.  Pericarp  crustaceous, 
clothed  with  a  dense  purplish  tomentum;  kernel  compressed,  unequal- 
sided,  broader  than  long,  grey,  shining, 

Rajaori,  Bussahir  (Serahn),  and  elsewhere  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,,  between 
2500  and  8500  ft  Mostly  in  mixed  forests,  in  places  not  too  arid.  Fr.  Aug., 
Sept  A  fair-sized  tree,  35  ft  high  and  4  ft  girth,  with  a  broadish-oval  crown, 
resembling  R.  succedanea  in  size,  general  appearance,  and  its  corrosive  juice. 
Nearly  alued  to  R.  sylvestris,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.,  of  Japan. 

Another  species,  with  terminal  flower-panicles  and  imparipinnate  leaves,  is 
R,  Cariariaf  L.,  Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  ii.  4,  of  South  Europe,  Algeria,  and  West- 
em  Asia ;  found  in  Persia,  but  not  yet  discovered  in  N.W.  India.  The  leaves, 
dried  and  pounded,  form  an  important  article  of  trade  under  the  name  of  ^S't^- 
mach,  used  for  tanning  the  finer  kinds  of  leather.  Dye-stuff  (for  morocco  lea- 
ther) is  made  of  the  bark.    The  fruit  is  acid,  and  is  eaten. 

6.  B.  ▼erniclfera,  DC,  Prodr.  ii.  68. — Syn.  R  vemix,  Linn,  (partly)  ; 
R.  juglandifolioi  Wall,  (not  Willd:)  Vern.  Kambal,  gadumbal,  nkhali, 
inlkhro,  arkhar,  arkol,  karku,  lohd&a,  Pb. ;  Akoria,  kaunki,  (gur)  bhaliun, 
N.W.P. ;  BItaldio,  chosiy  Nepal.  'i 
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A  tree.  Toung  branches,  petioles,  under  side  of  leaves,  and  inflorescence 
clothed  with  dense,  soft,  rusty  or  grejrish-brown  tomentuni ;  leaves  ap- 
proximate near  ends  of  branches,  12-15  in.  long,  imparipinnate ;  leaflets 
opposite,  3-5  pair,  nearly  sessile,  the  terminal  long-petiolulate,  oblong  or 
elliptic  from  unequal-sided  base,  acuminate,  entire,  with  20-25  arcuate 
main  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Panicles  much  shorter  than  leaves, 
lateral  from  the  axils  of  the  lower  or  of  fallen  leaves.  Flowers  nearly 
sessiLe,  petals  with  dark  veins.  Fruit  ovoid  or  globose,  J  in.  long,  in 
compact  pyramidal  panicles,  rusty  pilose  when  young,  nearly  glabrous 
when  ripe.  Outer  pericarp  dry,  chartaceous,  spHtting  irregularly.  Kernel 
hard,  smooth,  in  a  mass  of  vegetable  wax. 

Common  in  places  between  2000  and  4000  ft,  ascendmg  to  7000  ft.,  Himalaya 
from  the  Indus  to  Sikkim.  FL  May,  Jane  ;  fr.  July-Sept.  A  laige  handsome 
tree,  50  ft.,  with  a  tnmk  attaining  5-6  ft.  girth.  Mostly  in  open  places,  not  in 
forests.  Bark  of  trunk  grey,  smooth,  shining.  Wood  reddisn  brown,  with  in- 
distinct medullary  rays,  soft,  not  valued.  (On  the  Sutlej,  yellow  when  dry ;  used 
for  saw-frames  and  axe-handles.)  The  milky  juice  of  tne  leaves  is  corrosive. 
It  blisters  the  skm  dreadfully.  In  Jaonsar  Bawar  it  is  rubbed  on  thread,  to 
stren^hen  it. 

I  follow  Decandolle  and  Koyle  (IlL  175)  in  uniting  the  Indian  tree  with 
the  Vamish-tree  of  Japan  (i?.  Vemix,  Linn. ;  Thunberg  FL  Japon,  121).  I  do 
so,  however,  with  great  reluctance,  for  I  feel  assured  that  they  are  not  the 
same  species.  WalBch's  name,  H,  JuglandifoltOf  had  unfortunately  been  anti- 
cipated by  Wilklenow  for  a  species  from  New  Granada.  I  have  therefore  no  alter- 
native, as  it  does  not  appear  to  me  expedient  to  found  a  new  name  on  the  ma- 
terials at  present  avaUable  to  me.  Tne  leaves  of  the  Japanese  specimens  are 
less  tomentose,  and  the  flowers  are  pedicellate,  in  lax  panicles,  longer  than 
half  the  length  of  leaf.  I  have  not  seen  specimens  bom  Japan  m  fruit, 
but  Gartner's  and  Kampfer's  description  seems  to  show  that  the  pericarp 
does  not  split  as  it  does  in  the  Indian  tree.  Nor  is  the  Himalayan  tree  known 
to  yield  any  varnish.  Gartner  (Fruct,  i.  p.  205,  t.  44)  describes  the  fruit 
of  the  Japanese  tree  as  ''drupa  exsucca,  turgide  lenticularis,  rotundo-rhom- 
boidea :  vertice  acuminato,  obnquo,  excentrico.  Cortex  (the  pericarp)  crassus, 
fibroso-fun^us,  superficie  hevigatissima,  splendente,  spadiceo-latea.  Kaemp- 
fer  Amoenitates  exoticsB  (1712),  p.  791,  describes  the  tree  under  the  Japanese 
name  Sitz-d^u  and  Unu-no-ki,  and  says,  ''Fructus  facie  ac  magnitudine 
ciceris,  membranula  tenui  micante  vestitus,  per  maturitatem  durissinius  et  ob- 
soleti  coloris." 

In  Japan  the  Vamish-tree  appears  to  be  cultivated  as  coppice-wood.  Eamp- 
fer  states  that  the  varnish  is  obtained  by  incisions  in  stems  three  years  old,  these 
are  cut  down  when  exhausted,  and  the  tree  shoots  up  again.  In  Kampfer's  time  the 
varnish  obtained  from  this  tree  was  considered  superior  to  the  varnish  from  China 
and  Siam  {Melanorhosa  usitatissima  f),  and  was  often  mixed  with  the  inferior 
kinds.    Candles  are  made  in  Japan  of  the  wax  round  the  fruit. 

7.  B.  snccedanea,  L. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  98  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  560.— Syn. 
R,  acuminata,  DC.  Prodr.  ii.  268.  Vem.  Tatriy  arkoly  arkhar,  titar(i)^ 
lakhar,  rikhtU,  Pb.  ;  Shask,  Kunawar ;  Fd^l-no-ki,  Japan.  (Ksempfer, 
Amoen.  exoticsa,  p.  794.) 

.Glabrous.  Leaves  approximate  at  tKe  ends  of  branches,  6-12  in.  long, 
imparipinnate ;  petiole  round,  naked  ;  leaflets  opposite,  3-6  pair,  2-4  m. 
UAig,  petiolulate  from  unequal  base,  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  long-acumin- 
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ate ;  lateral  nerves  10-15  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Panicles  numerous, 
lateral,  much  shorter  than  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  the  lowest  leaves  or  below 
them  from  the  axils  of  the  bud-scales.  Flowers  small,  greenish  yellow  ; 
pedicels  nearly  as  long  as  flowers.  Drupes  on  lax  drooping  panicles,  ob- 
lique, compressed,  outline  rhomboid,  about  ^  in.  long,  glabrous,  rugose, 
ydlow  or  light  brown ;  kernel  smooth,  whitish,  hard,  enclosed  by  a 
fibrous  pericarp ;  vegetable  wax  mixed  with  the  fibres.     Seeds  large,  oily. 

In  many  parte  of  the  Himalaya  from  2000-8000  ft.,  from  the  Jhelam  to 
Assam.  Usually  in  mixed  forests.  (Nachar  forest,  Bassahir.)  Kasia  hUls  ;  also 
in  China  and  Japan.  Deciduous.  Leaves  fall  in  October,  and  turn  red  before 
they  fall.  Fr.  Aug.,  Sept.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  30  ft.  high,  with  a  short 
trunk  3  ft.  girth.  The  mil W  juice  of  the  tree  causes  blisters  and  makes  black 
stains  on  paper.  In  Japan  (Ksempfer,  1.  c.)  the  seed  (and  pericarp  ?)  is  crushed, 
boiled,  mixed  with  the  fruit  of  another  tree  (Sindan,  Melia  Azedarach?), 
and  pressed,  while  hot.  The  result  is  a  beautiful  vegetable  wax  of  snow-white 
colour,  of  which  candles  are  made.  Kampfer  calls  tnis  the  wild  Yamish-tree, 
and  states  that  it  yields  a  small  supply  of  varnish. 

2.  PISTACIA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  pinnate,  or  trifoliolate  leaves  without 
stipules,  and  small  unisexual  dioecious  flowers  without  petals  in  axillary 
r&cemes  or  panicles.  Male  flowers  with  a  3-5-clefb  calyx,  and  3-6  stamens, 
on  a  small  disc.  Female  flowers  supported  by  bracts.  Sepals  3-4.  Ovary 
sessile,  1 -celled,  style  short,  3-fid;  stigmas  3  capitate,  recurved;  ovule 
1,  suspended  from  a  basifixed  funicle.  Fruit  a  dry  drupe,  with  a  hard, 
bony  kernel.  Seed  with  a  membranous  testa,  a  curved  embryo  and 
thick  plano-convex,  often  green  cotyledons,  filled  with  fat  oil. 

1.  P.  integerrima,  J.  L.  S.— Tab.  XXIL^Syn.  Ehtis  iniegerrima^ 
WalL ;  R.  kakrasingee,  Royle.  Often  erroneously  called  R.  acumincUa. 
Vem.  Shite,  sarawdn,  masua,  Afg. ;  Kakkar,  kangar,  kdkra,  kdkla^  kdkdi^ 
kakkrangchey  tungu,  gurgu,  Pb.,  N.W.P. 

A  tree,  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves  imparl-  or  pari-pinnate,  6-9  in.  long, 
with  fine  pubescence  along  petioles  and  nerves  while  young ;  leaflets  op- 
posite or  nearly  so,  4-5  pair;  short-petiolulate,  lanceolate  from  oblique 
base,  entire,  long-acuminate,  vnth  10-18  arcuate  lateral  nerves,  joined  by 
reticulate  veins.  Flowers  on  lateral  panicles,  the  leaves  below  on  the 
previous  year's  wood.  Male  panicles  short,  compact,  pubescent.  Stamens 
5,  6,  or  7 ;  anthers  large,  oblong,  obtuse,  deep  red.  Sepals  much  shorter 
than  stamens.  Female  flowers  on  short  pedicels,  in  long  lax  panicles. 
Calyx  of  4  linear  sepals,  generally  supported  by  2  ovate  bracts,  shorter 
than  s^als.  Sepals  and  bracte  deciduous.  Style  3-fid  nearly  to  the  base, 
with  broad  recurved  stigmas.  Drupe  dry,  somewhat  broader  than  long, 
i  in.  broad,  rugose,  glabrous,  grigr  when  ripe. 

Eastern  slopes  of  the  Suliman  range,  hills  of  Trans-Indus  territory,  and  roimd 
the  Peshawar  valley,  between  1200  and  4000  ft.  Salt  range,  and  many  parts  of 
the  Siwalik  tract  and  the  outer  Himalava,  between  1500  and  6500  ft.,  ascend- 
ing at  times  to  8000  ft.  from  the  Indus  to  the  Sarda.    Often  scattered  on  hot  bare 
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locky  slopes.  Cultivated  in  gardens  of  the  Panjab  plains.  The  dark-green 
leaves  fall  in  February,  the  young  foliage  appears  about  March,  together  with 
the  red  flower-panicles,  giving  the  tree  a  striking  appearance  for  some  time.  At 
4000-6000  ft.  elevation  me  flowers  open  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  from  June- 
October. 

A  shady  tree,  40  ft.  hich  or  more  ;  trunk  attaining  a  girth  of  8-9,  and  at  times 
12-15  ft.  Twics  ash-coloured  or  reddish  brown,  longitudinally  rugose,  with 
white  specks ;  bark  of  trunk  grey.  The  heartwood  of  mature  trees  is  the  best 
and  most  handsome  wood  of  the  North- West  Himalaya  for  carving,  furniture, 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  work.  Tt  is  hard,  close-  and  even-grained,  brown, 
beautifully  mottled  with  yellow  and  dark  veins,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  The 
sapwood  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  ;  but  the  heartwood  is  durable,  highly 
prued,  and  consequently  often  cut  recklessly.  In  Kangra,  under  native  rule,  it 
was  one  of  the  Padshahi  or  Royal  trees. 

The  tree  is  lopped  severely,  the  twigs  and  leaves  beinc  a  favourite  food  of 
buffaloes  and  camels.  Gall-like  excrescences,  black,  hard,  rufl;ose,  hollow,  ir- 
regularly crooked,  often  6-7  in.  long,  are  formed  in  October  on  leaves  and  peti- 
oles. They  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Kakrarsingi,  and  are  used  in  native 
medicine.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  probably  the  Sum^  of  the  Panjab  bazaars, 
used  to  strengthen  digestion. 

Two  other  trees  of  the  same  genus  grow  in  Beluchistan  and  Afj^hanistan,  and 
yield  a  resin  similar  to  mastich,  called  in  Sindh  Sahti  kundru.  They  also  yield 
galls  of  various  shape  and  colour.  One  of  these,  P.  Kfdvjuk,  J.  E.  Stocks  ; 
Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  ii.  6,  called  Khinjak,  Khanjak,  Sharamna,  Sheawna,  gewduHj 
in  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan,  with  unwinged  petioles,  is  nearly  allied  to  Pu- 
tacia  TerdnrUhus,  L,,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  South  Europe  ana  Western  AsifL 
which  yidds  the  Chios  or  Cyprus  turpentine.    The  other  (Kasur),  with  win^d 

Sitioles,  P.  cabulica^  J.  E.  Stocks,  Boissier  1.  c,  is  alUed  to  P.  atlanttcay 
esl,  a  large  tree  60  ft  high,  of  North  Africa,  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Canary 
islands,  which  furnishes  a  resin  similar  to  mastich.  The  true  mastich  of  Chios, 
which  IB  used  all  over  the  Levant  for  fumigation,  and  which  is  chewed  to  whiten 
the  teeth,  and  to  make  the  breath  agreeable,  is  the  product  of  P,  Lentisctis, 
Linn.,  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  paripinnate  leaves,  of  tne  Mediterranean  region. 
The  pistachio-nuts,  which  are  imported  into  India  from  Afghanistan,  are  pro- 
duced by  Pistacia  vera,  linn.,  a  small  tree  with  3-5  broad-ovate  leaflets,  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  which  is  cultivated  in  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Southern 
Europe. 

3.  ODIKA,  Roxb. 

Trees  with  deciduous,  alternate,  imparipinnate  leaves ;  leaflets  opposite, 
entire.  Flowers  small,  unisexual,  fasciculate,  in  racemose  panicles.  Calyx 
4-5-cleft,  persistent,  lobes  imbricate  in  bud.  Petals  as  many  as  calyx- 
lobes,  imbricate  in  bud.  Male  flowers  :  an  annular  crenate  disc,  bearing 
stamens  double  the  number  of  petals,  surrounding  a  4-cleft  rudiment  of 
ovary ;  anthers  yersatile,  attached  above  the  base.  Female  flowers : 
short  sterile  stamens  on  disc,  surrounding  the  ovary.  Ovary  ovoid,  1- 
celled,  with  4  distinct,  short  thick  styles,  and  a  solitary  pendidous  ovule. 
Fruit  a  drupe,  with  a  hard  kernel ;  embryo  with  flat  fleshy  cotyledons. 

1.  0.  Wodier,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  293;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  171 ;  Wight  Ic. 
t  60;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  123.— Vem.  Kidmil,  kembcUy  kimlu,  kamldi, 
kodrnla,  hatrin,  dUa,  dhauntika,  siddmba,  pichka,  Edhra,  Pb. ;  Jhinghan^ 
jiban,  sindan,  kanni,  kardllu,  N.W.P. ;  Jhigna,  Jhingan,  Oudli ;  OavjaJc, 
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moiany  moyen,  motoiy  bama,  dampara^  C.P. ;  Moina,  Guzerat ;  Wodier 
and  Wude  in  Tamil  (hence  the  specific  name),;  Gharri-marra^  Gonds,  Sat- 
pura  range.     Nahhayy  Bonn. 

Young  branches,  leaves,  and  inflorescence  with  deciduous  stellate 
tomentum.  Leaves  few,  near  ends  of  branches,  12-18  in.  long,  more  or 
less  glabrous  when  old,  leaflets  3  or  4  pair,  short-petiolulate,  ovate,  the  ter- 
minal long-petiolulate.  Flowers  tetramerous,  on  short  pedicels  in  com- 
pact, few-flowered  cymose  fascicles,  the  female  flowers  in  simple,  the  male 
flowers  in  compound  racemes. ,  Racemes  numerous  at  the  end  of  branches, 
or  on  short  lateral  branchlets,  male  and  female  on  different  branches 
(often  on  different  trees).  Bracts  numerous,  broad-ovate,  ciliate.  Calyx- 
lobes  obtuse,  ciliate.  Petals  oblong,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  calyx, 
coriaceous,  spreading,  purplish  and  greenish-yellow.  Stamens  8,  in  male 
flowers  as  long  as  petals.  Drupe  on  short  pedicel,  obliquely  oblong, 
compressed,  i-§  in.  long ;  epicarp  coriaceous,  glabrous,  red  when  ripe. 
(Sometimes  black  ?) 

Common  in  dry  forests  in  most  parts  of  India  and  Burma,  extending  north- 
west to  the  Indus,  and  ascending  to  4000  fL  in  the  outer  Himalaya.  Leafless 
from  January  or  February  to  June ;  the  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  between 
February  and  April ;  the  fruit  ripens  from  June  onward,  and  often  remains 
long  on  the  tree. 

A  large  tree,  40-50  ft.  high,  with  an  erect  trunk,  attaftiing  generally  5-6  ft.  in 
girth  (12  ft  Baraich  and  Gonda  forests,  Gudh).  Branches  not  nimierous,  large, 
spreading.  A  handsome  tree  when  in  full  foliage,  an  eyesore  when  leafless. 
Bark  1  m.  thick,  ash-coloured,  brown,  or  blackish,  smooth,  with  scaly  plates  ex- 
foliating, inner  substance  reddish,  mucilaginous.  Sapwood  whitish,  large,  often 
nearly  half  the  radius.  Heartwood  dull  red,  or  reddish  brown.  A  cub.  ft. 
weighs  50-60  lb.,  P.  821.  Works  and  planes  smooth,  polishes  well,  and,  save 
that  it  is  heavy,  might  be  valuable  for  cabinet-work.  Used  for  spear-shafts, 
scabbards,  spokes  of  wheels,  and  (in  Burma)  for  oil-presses  and  rice-pounders. 

A  yellowish-white  gum  exudes  in  spring,  which  is  largely  collected,  and  used 
in  cloth-printing  by  weavers,  and  in  mecScine.  The  tree  is  often  lopped  and 
pollarded,  the  leaves  and  branches  being  a  favourite  fodder  of  cattle.  Elephants 
are  very  fond  of  the  young  shoots. 

4.  SEMEOABPUS,  Linn.  fiL 

Trees  with  alternate,  petiolate,  simple,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  small 
polygamous  flowers  in  lateral  or  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  5-cleft,  the 
segments  deciduous.  Petals  5,  imbricate.  A  broad  annular  disc  between 
stamens  and  ovary.  Stamens  5,  small  and  sterile  in  the  female  flowers. 
Ovary  1,  1-celled,  with  3  styles;  ovule  solitary,  pendulous.  Fruit  an 
oblong,  more  or  less  oblique  drupe,  with  a  thick  pericarp,  its  cells  flUed 
with  an  acrid  resinous  juice,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  fleshy  cupular 
or  turbinate  hypocarp,  formed  of  the  thickened  receptacle  and  base  of 
calyx. 

1.  S.  Anacardium,  L. ;  Roxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  12  ;  FL  Ind.  ii.  83  ;  W.'&  A. 
Prodr.  168 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  658  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  166.--7%c  Marking 
Nut  tree, — Sans.  Arushkara,  hlialldtaka.     Vem.  BhUdwa,  bkaliau,  Pb., 
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N.W.P. ;  Bhala,  Oudh ;  Koka^  bhalliuj  C.P. ;  Kohoka-marrah,  Gonds, 
Satpora  Eange. 

Young  branches,  inflorescence,  petioles,  and  under  side  of  leaves  clothed 
with  a  short,  somewhat  harsh,  tomentum  of  simple  hairs.  Leaves  approxi- 
mate near  extremities  of  branches,  oblong-obovate,  9-18  in.  long,  rounded 
at  the  top,  with  rounded  or  cordate  base,  on  a  short,  thick,  half-round 
petiole.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  fasciculate,  the  fascicles  arranged  in  erect 
compound  terminal  panicles.  Bracts  lanceolate,  the  lower  branches  of 
panicle  in  the  axils  of  leaves.  Petals  oblong,  3-4  times  the  length  of 
calyx,  spreading,  glabrous,  greenish  yellow.  Filaments  subulate  from  a 
somewhat  dilated  base.  Drupe  obliquely  oval  or  oblong,  about  1  in. 
long,  smooth,  shining,  purplish  black  when  ripe,  hypocarp  orange. 

Locally  abundant  in  most  parts  of  India,  its  north-western  limit  somewhat 
beyond  the  Sutlej  river  ;  ascends  in  the  outer  Himalaya  to  3600  ft.  Decidu- 
ous, old  leaves  shed  in  February,  new  foliage  issues  in  May.  The  flowers  appear 
at  various  times,  generally  soon  after  the  leaves  ;  the  fruit  ripens  from  Novem- 
ber to  February.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  attaining  30  ft.  (but  often  smaller), 
with  an  erect  trunk  4  ft.  girth.  Bark  1  in.  thick,  dusky  grey,  blackish,  with 
irregularly  quadrangular  plates,  separated  by  narrow  longitudinal  and  shallow 
irregular  cross  furrows  or  wrinkles,  in  old  trees  rough  with  exfoliating  scales. 
Inner  surface  of  bark  red,  exuding  a  juice  which  blackens  on  exposure.  Wood 
ash-coloured,  reddish  white,  or  brown,  even-  b.ut  open-grained,  weight  42  lb. 
per  cub.  ft.  Sap-  and  heart-wood  not  distinct.  The  wood  is  full  of  an  acrid 
juice,  which  causes  swelling  and  irritation ;  timber-cutters  object  to  felling  it 
unless  it  has  been  ringed  for  some  time.  Cracks  in  seasoning,  is  not  durable, 
and  is  not  much  used.   Bark  adstringent,  used  in  dyeing. 

A  brown,  nearly  insipid  gum  exudes  from  the  stem.  The  leaves  serve 
as  plates.  The  ripe  fruit  is  collected  :  the  hypocarp  is  eaten ;  fresh,  it  is 
acnd  and  adstringent — roasted,  it  is  said  to  taste  somewhat  like  roasted  apples, 
and  when  dry  somewhat  like  dates.  The  pericarp  is  full  of  acrid  juice,  which 
is  used  in  native  medicine.  A  black  varnish  is  prepared  from  it,  and  mixed 
with  lime-water  it  is  used  for  marking  cotton.  The  oil  of  the  seeds,  mixed 
with  the  milk  of  Euphorbia,  is  made  into  birdlime  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Satpura  range  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

5.  MANGIFERAy  Linn. 

Trees  with  alternate,  petiolate,  simple,  entire,  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers 
polygamous,  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  4-5-parted,  imbricate,  deciduous. 
Petals  equal  number,  imbricate  with  prominent  thick  longitudinal  nerves. 
Stamens  4-5,  inserted  on  a  more  or  less  prominent  disc ;  1  stamen  only 
perfect,  much  larger  than  the  others.  Ovary  sessile,  1 -celled,  oblique, 
with  a  lateral  simple  style  and  1  ovule,  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cell 
above  its  base.  Fruit  a  large  fleshy  drupe,  with  a  fibrous  kernel,  1 -seeded. 
Testa  thin,  chartaceous,  no  adbumen;  cotyledons  fleshy,  plano-convex,  often 
unequal  and  lobed  ;  radicle  inferior. 

1.  M.  indica,  L.  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  641 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  169 ;  Bedd. 
Fl.  Sylv.  t.  162.  The  Mango-tree,  Sans.  Avira, ;  Malay,  Ifari^a. -—-Vern. 
Am,  dfinhl^mmri.  Local  name,  Marka-marrah,  Gonds  of  Satpura  range. 
Thayetben,  Burm. 

A  large  evergreen  tree,  glabrous;  leaves  generally  6-12  in.  long,  dark 
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green,  coriaceous,  approximate  near  the  extremities  of  branches,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  entire,  the  margins  often  waved ;  petioles  swollen  at  base ; 
numerous  arcuate  lateral  nerves,  with  shorter  intermediate  nerves.  Panicles 
large,  erect,  a  little  downy,  with  horizontal  branches,  and  oval  somewhat 
concave  bracts.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  strongly  scented,  male  and  bisexual 
flowers  on  the  same  panicle.  Sepals  5,  oblong,  concave.  Petals  ovate, 
twice  the  length  of  sepals,  with  dark  yellow  or  orange  lines  near  the  base. 
Disc  fleshy,  5-lobed,  surrounding  the  ovary,  and  connate  with  its  base ; 
the  stamens  inserted  between  it  and  the  ovary.  Filament  1,  subulate, 
bearing  an  oval  purple  anther ;  sterile  stamens  2>4,  minute.  Ovary  ob- 
liquely ovoid,  with  a  lateral  incurved  style.  The  fruit  varies  in  length 
from  2-6  in.,  is  compressed,  generally  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a  more  or  less 
flattened  fibrous  kernel,  the  radicle  generally  bent  upwards. 

The  Mango-tree,  or  wild  forms  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  cultivated 
kinds,  is  indigenous  in  Burma,  alongthe  Ghats  of  the  western  coast  (extending 
northwards  to  Khandeish),  in  the  Kasia  hills,  Sikkim,  and  in  ravines  of  the 
higher  hills  of  the  Satpura  range.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  wild  in  the  sub- 
Hmudayan  tract,  in  deep  gorges  of  the  Baraitch  and  Qonda  hills  in  Oudh,  and 
of  the  outer  hills  in  Kamaon  and  Qarhwal.  Roxburgh,  1.  c.  644,  describes  the 
wild  Mango  of  Silhet  as  if.  sylvatica,  with  linear  petals  many  times  longer 
than  calyx,  and  a  short,  turbinate,  slightly  grooved  disa  The  Mango  is  culti- 
vated throughout  India,  but  west  of  the  Kavi  it  almost  disappears,  except  at  a 
few  places  in  Mozaffargarh,  and  about  Sealkdt.  At  Peshawar  there  are  only 
a  few  small  trees  with  indifferent  fruit,  and  it  is  very  scarce  further  down  in 
the  Trans-Indus  territory.  In  Upper  Sindh  (near  Sukkhur),  the  Mango  is  grown 
in  gar4ens  and  produces  good  fruit,  but  requires  to  be  protected  against  frost 
while  young.  In  the  outer  N.W.  Himalaya  it  is  cultivated  as  high  as  3600  ft. 
In  India,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Mango-tree 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  inmiemorial.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  other  tropi- 
cal countries,  particularly  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  but  its  introduction 
into  America  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  (1782  to  Jamaica).  The  young 
foliage  is  purplish  green,  and  comes  out  between  Feb.  and  June.  Fl.  between 
Feb.  and  Apru,  according  to  latitude,  elevation,  and  locality  \  the  fruit  ripens 
between  May  and  July. 

Attains  60-70  ft.  in  North  India ;  trunk  straight,  to  15  ft.  girth,  with  a  broad 
massive  crown,  giving  dense  shade.  Bark  §-I  in.  thick,  dark  grey,  brown  or 
blackish,  rough  with  numerous  small  fissures  and  exfoliating  scales.  Wood  dull 
grey  or  dirty  white,  with  darker  streaks  or  patches,  soft,  open-grained,  readily 
eaten  by  insects.  The  cub.. ft  weighs  38-44  lb.,  P.  between  463  and  678.  In 
old  trees  small  distinct  heartwood  of  dark  brown  colour  (R  Thompson).  Used 
for  planking,  doors,  and  window-frames.  Canoes  and  Massula  boats  are  made 
of  it.  Bark  and  leaves  are  used  medicinally  ;  a  gum  issues  from  wounds  in  the 
bark,  and  Lakh  is  produced  on  the  tree  (in  Sindh,  in  dry  years). 

Mainly  cultivated  on  account  of  its  fruit.  In  North  and  Central  India  the 
fruit  of  unsrafted  trees  is  generally  stringy,  with  a  strong  turpentine  flavour. 
It  nevertheless  forms  an  important  article  of  food  for  large  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  fruit  of  good  grafts  is  excellent,  soft,  iuicy  and  with  a  dehcious 
aromatic  flavour.  In  Burma  the  Mango  is  not  generally  grafted  ;  seeds  of  a  good 
kind,  as  a  rule,  produce  good  fruit  of  a  similar  description.  This  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  but  it  does  not  stand  quite  alone,  for  in  other  parts  of  India  also  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  seed  of  good  kinds  produces  tne  same  variety  without 
grafting  (Firminger  Qardening,  2d  ed.  p.  235).     It  is  an  interesting  question. 
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whether  in  certain  districts,  or  under  certain  circumstances  only,  grafting  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  good  variety  of  the  Mango. 

In  Jamaica,  starch  is  made  of  unripe  Mangoes  ;  the  kernels  are  eaten  in  India 
during  times  of  scarcity.  Roxburgn  states  that  they  are  first  boiled  in  the 
steam  of  water. 

6.  BUCHANANIA,  Roxb. 

Trees  with  alternate,  petiolate,  simple,  entire,  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers 
small,  bisexual,  in  terminal  and  axillary  panicles.  Calyx  small,  3-5- 
cleft,  persistent.  Petals  5,  oblong,  imbricate  in  bud.  An  annular  disc, 
between  ovaries  and  stamens,  more  or  less  crenate  or  lobed.  Stamens 
10,  inserted  outside  the  disc  at  its  base ;  anthers  basifixed.  Carpels  5, 
distinct,  1  fertile,  1 -celled,  ovule  1,  attached  to  a  funicle  proceeding  from 
the  base  of  the  ovary ;  the  others  rudimentary,  subulate.  Fruit  a  drupe 
with  compressed  crustaceous  or  bony  putamen,  splitting  into  2  valves  at 
the  time  of  germination. 

1.  B.  latifolia,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  385 ;  Cor.  PL  282 ;  W.  et  A  Prodr. 
169  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  165. — Sans.  Piydla,  chdra,  Vem.  Chirauli, 
Pb. ;  Pidl,  muriay  katbhildwa,  Garhwal,  Kamaon ;  Pidr,  peirah,  Oudh ; 
Char  achdr,  C.P.  ;  Sdrdka-marrah,  Gonds,  Satpura  range.  The  kernel 
of  the  fruit  is  called  chironji.     Lumboben,  Burm. 

Young  branches,  inflorescence,  under  side  of  leaves,  petioles,  and  midrib 
clothed  with  long  silky  hairs.  Leaves  generally  6-10  in.  long,  oblong, 
obtuse,  with  15-20  prominent  and  branched  latersd  nerves  on  either  side  of 
midrib,  and  shorter  intermediate  ones.  Stipules  none.  Panicles  terminal 
and  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  pyramidal.  Bracts  small,  cadu- 
cous. Flowers  whitish  green,  sessile.  Carpels  hairy.  Drupe  black  when 
ripe,  ^  in.  long,  putamen  hard,  bony. 

A  common  tree  of  the  dry  forests  throughout  India  and  Burma,  ascending 
nearly  to  4000  ft.  in  South  India,  and  to  3000  ft.  in  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges. 
The  Sutlej  is  its  north-western  limit  in  North  India.  Common  in  Sal  forests, 
but  extends  far  bevond  the  limits  of  Sal  in  tlie  south.  Nearly  leafless  for  a 
short  time  during  the  hot  season  ;  the  new  leaves  issue  about  May,  and  the  full- 
grown  foliage  is  dark  green.  Fl.  Jan.-March;  the  fruit  ripens  in  April  and 
May,  and  is  generally  on  the  tree  by  the  middle  of  June.  A  Loranthus  is  com- 
mon on  the  tree. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  40-50  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  straight  trunk,  not  exceeding 
4  ft.  in  girth  in  North  and  Central  India  ;  bark  1  in.  thick,  dark  grey  or  black- 
ish, rough,  tnbercled  and  tesselated,  small  quadrangular  plates  divided  by  deep 
narrow  furrows.  Sap-  and  heart- wood  not  distinct.  Wood  brown  when  fresh- 
cut,  when  seasoned  gre^h  brown,  red  or  pink,  with  white  streaks,  compact, 
even-grained,  soft  and  bght,  weight  36-47  lb.  per  cub.  ft.,  seasons  well,  is  easily 
worked,  liable  to  be  eaten  by  white  ants  and  beetles,  otherwise  fairly  durable  if 
kept  dry.  Used  for  boxes,  bedsteads,  bullock-yokes,  doors,  window-frames, 
tables,  and  the  like.    Is  apt  to  stain  clothes  unless  polished. 

The  bark  is  used  for  tanning ;  a  pellucid  gum  exudes  from  wounds  in  the 
stem ;  the  leaves  are  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  plates.  The  fruit  has  a 
pleasant,  sweetish,  subacid  flavour,  is  an  important  article  of  food  of  the  hill 
tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces  (Gonds  and  Bygahs).  They  collect  the  seed  and 
extract  the  kernel,  which  they  barter  for  grain,  salt,  and  cloth.    The  kernel 
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tastes  somewhat  like  pistachio-nuts ;  it  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  being 
used  largely  in  native  sweetmeats.    Oil  is  extracted  from  it. 

7.  SPONDIAS,  Limi. 

Trees,  with  alternate,  imparipinnate  leaves,  without  stipules,  and 
small  flowers  in  terminal,  spreading  panicles.  Calyx  small,  4-5-lobed. 
Petals  as  many,  valvate  or  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  twice  the  num- 
ber of  petals,  inserted  under  the  plicate  or  crenate  disc ;  anthers  versa- 
tile. Carpels  4-5,  at  first  distinct,  afterwards  coalescing ;  styles  as  many 
as  carpels  ;  ovules  solitary,  pendulous.  Fruit  a  fleshy  drupe,  with  a  bony, 
2-5-celled,  2-5-seeded  kernel.  Embryo  straight,  with  plano-convex  coty- 
ledons. 

1.  S.  Mangifera,  Pers. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  451 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  173  ; 
Wight  III  t  76;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  169. — Hog-plum.  Sans.  Amrdtaka, 
Jcapvtana.  Vem.  Amra^  amdra,  amhdrd,  amur,  hahamhy  ambodha, 
{KwaybeJi,  Burm.) 

Glabrous.  Leaves  near  extremities  of  branches,  12-20  in.  long ;  leaflets 
opposite,  about  5  pair,  short-petiolulate,  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  with 
10-30  parallel,  nearly  straight,  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib^ 
joined  at  the  ends  by  a  prominent  nerve  running  parallel  with  the  edge 
and  close  under  it,  and  reticulate  veins  between.  Flowers  white,  nearly 
sessile,  bisexual,  pentamerous,  fasciculate,  on  large,  erect,  difluse,  and  thin 
panicles.  Petals  5,  oblong,  spreading.  Disc  fleshy,  notched.  Filaments 
subulate,  shorter  than  petals.  Drupe  ovoid,  smooth,  fleshy,  yellow  when 
ripe,  about  1^  in.  long ;  kernel  woody,  tough,  fibrous  outside,  and  rough 
with  irregular  furrows  and  cavities.  Seeds  1-3.  The  flowers  of  tlds  sp. 
seem  always  to  be  bisexual,  but  a  few  only  set  fruit. 

Common,  but  not  everywhere,  in  dry  forests  of  many  parts  of  India  and 
Burma.  Its  north-western  limit  seems  to  be  the  Salt  range  in  the  Panjab. 
Scarce  in  the  Central  Provinces.  One  of  the  first  trees  to  shed  its  leaves 
(ITov.),  and  the  last  to  renew  them,  often  not  until  the  rains  have  set  in. 
The  mature  foliage  is  bright  green,  with  a  peculiar  smell  when  bruised. 
Fl.  in  April ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  ensuing  cold  season. 

In  North  India  a  small  tree,  25  ft.  hi^,  4  ft.  girth ;  in  South  India  and 
Burma  a  large  tree.  Bark  thick,  whitish-  or  brownish-grey,  imdulated  with 
short  longitudinal,  generally  shallow  wrinkles.  Wood  soft,  coarse-grained,  use- 
less. A  mild  tasteless  gum  exudes  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  in  spring. 
The  ripe  fruit  has  an  astringent,  acid,  and  turpentine  taste,  but  is  eaten,  and 
is  pickled.  Deer  eat  it  greedily,  and  heaps  of  the  hartl  kernels  are  found  every- 
where in  the  forests  where  this  tree  grows. 

Coriaria  nepalensis,  WalL  PI.  As.  rar.  t.  289.  Vem.  Masturi  (at  Mussoori, 
whence  the  name^,  makola  (Kamaon)  is  a  shrub,  belonging  to  the  small  order 
of  Coriariece,  witn  quadrangular  branchlets,  opposite,  ovate,  3-7-nerved  leaves, 
racemose  pentamerous  flowers,  10  stamens,  and  5  distinct,  I-seeded  carpels, 
attached  to  a  conical  torus,  the  petals  enlarged  after  flowering,  with  a  sharp 
keel  inside,  which  is  inserted  in  the  interstices  between  the  carpels.  It  is 
found  in  the  Himalaya,  between  2500  and  7500  ft.  elevation,  from  near  the 
Indus  to  Bhutan.    The  branches  are  browsed  by  sheep.    The  fruit  is  eaten,  but 
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is  said  to  catue  thiist  or  colic.  Nearly  allied  to  it  is  C7.  myr^oliOf  Linn.,  a 
ahrub  of  South  Europe  and  North  AMca,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  tan- 
ning and  dyeing  leatner,  and  the  firuit  of  which  is  poisonous. 

Obdeb  XXX.  MOBINGEJE. 

Soft-wooded  trees,  with  altemate,  impari-  bi-  or  tri-pinnate  leaves ;  the 
pinnsB  and  leaflets  opposite ;  leaflets  entire^  caducous.  In  the  place  of  stip- 
ules, glands  at  the  base  of  petioles  and  pinnso.  Flowers  large,  bisexual, 
iiT^^ular,  white  or  red,  in  asollary  panicles.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  with  5  de- 
ciduous, somewhat  unequal,  petaloid  segments.  Petals  similar  to  calyx 
segments,  unequal,  the  upper  one  ascending.  Disc  lining  inside  of  calyx, 
with  a  short  f^  margin.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  edge  of  disc,  5  perfect 
stamens  opposite  to  petals,  and  alternating  with  5  (sometimes  7)  filaments 
without  anthers ;  anthers  attached  on  the  back,  oblong,  1 -celled.  Ovary 
stipitate,  lanceolate,  1 -celled,  with  3  parietal  placentsB,  and  a  simple  slen- 
der style;  ovules  numerous.  Capsule  pod-shaped,  rostrate,  3-6-angled, 
torulose,  1 -celled,  3-valved,  with  numerous  seeds,  embedded  in  the  fungous 
substance  of  the  valves.  Seeds  with  a  straight  embryo  without  albumen. 
—Gen.  PL  i.  429 ;  Koyle  DL  180 ;  Wight  IlL  L  186. 

1.  MOBINGA,  Juss. 
(Only  genus,  the  characters  those  of  the  order.) 

1.  M.  pterygosperma,  Gartn.;  W.  &  A.  P»)dr.  178;  Wight  HL  t. 
77;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  80.-— Syn.  Hyperanihera  Moringa,  Eoxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  iL  368.  Honeradishriieo.  Sans,  8ohhanjana.  Vem.  SoanJnOf 
adnjnOf  senjna,  st^na,  ehajna^  North  India;  Stoar^erOy  Sindh;  Saihun^ 
8€Qany  munga^  mtdaka^  G.P. 

Young  branches,  inflorescence,  petioles,  and  young  leaves  clothed  with 
short,  grey,  velvety  pubescence.  Leaves  near  the  extremities  of  branches, 
generally  laipinnate,  1-2  ft.  long,  on  long  sheathing  petioles ;  pinnsB  op- 
posite, 4-6  parr,  the  lower  3-4  pair  bipinnate ;  pinnulia  opposite,  6-9  pair, 
the  four  lower  pairs  generally  with  3-7  leaflets,  the  rest  consisting  of  single 
leaflets ;  leaflets  on  short  slender  petiolules,  ovate  or  obovate,  entire,  pale 
beneath,  lateral  nerves  indistinct.  Petioles  of  pinn»  and  pinnuks  articu- 
late, with  a  linear  hairy  gland  between  each  pair  of  pinnse,  pinnulsB,  and 
leaflets.  Flowers  strongly  honey-scented,  in  numerous  lateral  panicles  at 
the  ends  of  branches ;  bracts  linear,  shorter  than  pedicels.  Petals  linear- 
spathulate,  white,  with  yellow  dots  at  the  base.  Ovary  and  base  of  fila- 
ments hau^.  Pods  pendulous,  9-18  in.  long,  with  9  rounded  longitudinal 
ribs ;  seed  trigonous,  winged  at  the  angles. 

Commonly  cultivated  throughout  India  and  Burma,  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  to 
1500  ft,  introduced  in  other  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  (Jamaica  1784). 
Wild  in  the  lower  Himalaya  and  Siwalik  tract  from  the  Chenab  to  the  Sar- 
dah,  also  in  the  Oudh  forests.  Most  of  the  old  leaves  shed  in  Dec.  and  Jan. ; 
the  fresh  foliage  appears  in  March  and  April ;  the  flowers  issue  between  Jan. 
and  April,  generally  before  the  leaves  are  out ;  the  pods  ripen  from  April  on- 
ward, and,  unless  pulled  off,  remain  long  on  the  tree. 

I 
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A  small  taree,  to  20  ft  hk^h,  with  a  strai^t  trunk  4-5  ft.  girth,  and  a  few 
large  divergent  branches.  Bark  grey,  soft,  corky,  and  deeply  cracked.  Wood 
coarse-grained,  spongy,  soft  and  perishable.  The  tree  is  nuunly  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  mdt,  which  is  eaten  as  a  v^^etable,  and  preserved  as  pickle. 
Leaves  and  flowers  are  likewise  eaten.  Twigs  and  leaves  are  lonped  for  fodder. 
Indsions  are  made  in  the  tmnk,  from  whidi  exudes  a  reddisn  gum,  usei  in 
native  medicine.  The  root  has  a  strong  j^ungent  flavour,  much  resembling 
horseradish ;  locally  applied,  it  acts  as  a  vesicant  (Phann.  Ind.  61).  From  the 
seeds  of  another  species  with  unwinged  seeds,  Mi  aptera,  Gaortn.,  of  Africa,  a 
valuable  oil  (the  Ben-oil  of  watchmakers  and  jewellers)  is  obtained  ;  but,  so  (or 
as  known,  no  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  this  species  in  India. 

A  second  species,  nearly  allied  to  this,  Af.  eoneammsisy  Nimmo,  grows  wild 


on  the  drv  hills  of  Auputana  (SaMna).  near  Eisheugurh  and  Bednore  ;  also 
on  the  hills  of  Sindh  (MhUa)  and  we  Konkan.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  bi- 
pinnate  leaves,  pinnn  4-6  pair,  simply  pinnate,  except  sometimes  the  lowest, 
which  are  bipinnate,  with  broadly  ovate  leaflets,  1  in.  long,  on  petioles  ^  in. 
long,  with  4-6  pairs  of  rather  prominent  lateral  nerves.  In  Rajputana  I  found 
it  in  leaf  and  flower  in  Dec  1869 ;  in  the  Konkan  it  is  said  to  flower  in  Nov. 
The  unripe  fruit  is  eaten.    Bark  thick,  soft,  corky.    Wood  soft  and  light 
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Herbfl,  shrubs,  or  trees,  extremely  variable  in  appearance.  Leaves  gen- 
erally alternate,  compound,  and  stipulate ;  inflorescence  mostly  indefinite. 
Flowers  biacteate ;  calyx  of  5  sepals,  free  or  oftener  connate ;  petals  5  or 
fewe^  equal  or  unequaL  Stamens  10  or  numerous,  rarely  hypogynous, 
more  commonly  inserted  with  petals  on  the  base  or  inside  of  the  calyx- 
tube  ;  anthers  2-celled,  ceUs  parallel,  generally  opening  longitudinally. 
Pistil  monocarpellary,  rarely  2-  or  5-carpellary ;  ovules  numerous,  rarely 
1  or  3,  attached  in  1  or  2  series  to  tlie  inner  suture.  Fruit  a  pod  (legume), 
generally  dry,  indehiscent,  or  separating  into  2  valves,  along  one  or  both 
sutures.  Seeds  exalbuminous,  or  (in  some  CcB8a2pinie<B)  albuminous;  testa 
ooriaceous,  sometimes  homy,  rarely  thinly  membranous ;  embryo  straight, 
or  the  radide  bent  upon  the  cotyledons,  which  are  generally  huge,  fleshy, 
or  foliaoeous.— ^Gen.  PL  i  434 ;  Eoyle  IlL  180 ;  Wight  IlL  i.  187. 

This  large  order  comprises  upwards  of  6500  species,  distributed  nearly 
over  the  entire  globe.  It  is  divided  into  three  well-deflned  sub-orders — 
FapilionaeeoSy  CaaalpiniecB,  and  MimosecB. 

Calyx   gamosepalous ;   corolla  papilionaceous ;    petals   free, 

uneq^aal,  imbricate,  the  postenor  petal  outside ;  stamens 

generally  diadelphous 1.  Papilionacxa. 

Calyz  parted  nearly  to  the  base ;  petals  free,  mostly  unequal, 

imbricate,  the  posterior  petal  inside ;  stamens  free      .  2.  CjcsALPuriEA 

Calyx  gamosepalous ;  petals  more  or  less  connate,  equal,  val- 

vate  ;  stamens  free  or  monadelphous 8.  Mimosea 

FifiST  SuB-OBDER,  PAPILIONAOBJE. 

Mostly  herbs,  rarely  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  or 
digitate,  rarely  simple ;  stipules  usually  present ;  leaflets  often  stipellate ; 
flowers  bisexual,  irregular.   Calyx  gamosepalous,  often  24ipped,  the  upper 
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lip  consistixig  of  i^  the  lower  f  anterior)  of  3  sepals.  Petals  5,  clawed,  un- 
equals  imbricate  in  bnd,  the  posterior  and  outside  petal  ^tandard)  broad  ; 
often  reflexed,  the  2  anterior  and  inside  petals  (keel)  often  connate,  the 
2  lateral  and  intermediate  petals  (wings)  enclosing  the  keeL  (The  stan- 
daard  is  often  called  the  upper  petal,  being  commoidj  placed  upwards  with 
regard  to  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence,  but  as  regards  insertion  it  is  the 
lowest  of  the  5  petals.)  Stamens  generally  10,  inserted  with  the  petals 
near  the  base  or  on  the  inside  of  the  calyx-tube ;  filaments  free,  or  con- 
nate into  a  tube  or  sheath,  or  the  one  opposite  to  the  standard  free,  the 
claws  of  keel,  or  of  keel  and  wings,  sometimes  adhering  to  the  staminal 
tube;  anthers  versatile,  rarely  bacdfixed.  Pistil  monocarpeUaiy,  sessile 
or  stipitate ;  style  incurved ;  stigma  oblique  or  terminal ;  ovules  numerous, 
rarely  1  or  few.  Fruit  a  dry  legume.  Seeds  with  a  coriaceous  testa, 
without  albumen;  cotyledons  thick,  plano-convex;  the  radicle  accum- 
bent  upon  the  cotyledons. 

The  20  genera  he^  described  belong  to  the  following  tribes  : — 

Podalyriece. — Stamens  10,  free ;  leaves  simple  or  digitate — Piptanthus. 
GenistecB, — Stamens  10,  monadelphous ;  leaves  simple  or  digitate — Orota- 

larta. 
Galegece, — Stamens  10,  diadelphous ;  pod  2>valved ;  leaves  imparipinnate 

— Caragana,  Jndigofera,  Colutea,  SeshaniOj  MQlettia, 
HedyMreoB,—%\xmffQB  9  or  10 ;  pod  articulate ;  leaves  pinnate  or  trifolio- 

late — AUiogiy  Deamodiwm^  Ougeinia. 
ViciecB. — Stamens  generally  10,  diadelphous,  pod  2-valved;  leaves  abruptly 

pinnate — A  brua, 
PhoMolecB. — Stamens  10,  monadelphous  or  diadelphous;  pods  2-valved; 

leaves  imparipinnate ;  leaflets  mostly  3 — Erythrina^  JPuerana,  BtUea, 

Spatholohus. 
DalbergiecB. — Stamens  10,  monadelphous,  or  in  2  bundles ;  pod  indehis- 

cent;    leaves  imparipinnate  —  DcUbergia,   Pteroearpii8,  Pongamia^ 

Derria, 
Sophorecu, — Stamens  10,  free ;  leaves  imparipinnate — Sophora, 

Sbunens  fred. 
Pod  flat,  2-valyed ;  stipules  connate,  opposite  to  petiole      .      1.  Piptakthttb. 
Pod  monililbrm,  g^erally  xndehiscent ;  stipules  aistinct  2.  Sophora. 

Stamens  monadelpEons,  or  equally  diadelphous,  or  uneqnally 
diadelphous  n;he  tenth  stamen  free). 
Pod  2-yalved ;  leaves  pinnate,  rarely  trifoliolate  or  simple. 
Spinescent  shinbs;  flowers  solitary  or  in  few-flowered 

umbels 3.  Caraoaka. 

Unarmed  shrubs ;  flowers  racemose. 
Flowers  pink,  purple,  or  white ;  pods  not  inflated         .      4.  Indioofera. 

Flowers  yeUow ;  pods  inflated 5.  Ck>LunA. 

Soft-wooded  trees,  with  laige  flowers ;  leaflets  numerous  .      6.  Sbsbakia. 

Climbers  with  flat  poda  

Leaves  imparipinnate ;  seeds  compressed      ...      7.  MiLLsnrnA. 
Leaves  abruptly  pinma^ ;  seeds  subglobose  ...      8.  Abrus. 
Pod  2-yalved ;  leaves  trifoliolate. 
Pod  1-10-seeded. 
Trees  with  bri^^t  red  flowers        .        .        .         •        •      9-  Ertthbina. 
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Twiners  with  blae  or  pniple  flowers      .       .        .        .10.  Puuulbia. 
Pod  1 -seeded. 
Flowers  lam,  orange ;  standard  oblong ;  wings  adhering 

to  keel 11.  BiTTBA.. 

Flowers  small,  white,  purple,  or  pink ;  standard  broadly 

oTate  or  orbicular ;  wings  free       .        .        .        .12.  Spatholobus. 

Pod  2-yalyed  ;  leaves  simple 13.  Cbotalabia.. 

Pod  articolate,  generally  indehiscent ;  leaves  simple  or  tri- 
foliolate. 
Shrubs  armed  with  axillary  spines ;  leaves  simple    .        .14.  Alhagi. 
Unarmed  shrubs  ;  leaves  trifoliolate  ;  flowers  panicled     .     ^5.  Dbsmodium. 
An  unarmed  tree ;  leaves  trifoliolate ;  flowers  fasciculate 

in  short  racemes 16.  Ouoeinia. 

Pod  indehiscent,  not  articulate ;  leaves  imparipinnate. 
Leaflets  alternate. 
Flowers  white,  lilac,  or  purple ;  pod  oblong,  l-4-8eeded    17.  Dalbeboia. 
Flowers  yellow ;  pod  suborbicular,  1-seeded  .        .     18.  Ptbrocabpus. 

Leaflets  opposite. 
Pod  short,  thick,  ed^s  not  winged      .        .  .19.  Pomoamia. 

Pod  flat,  edges  maxgmate  or  winged     .        .        .        .20.  DERKiSi. 

1.  PIPTANTHUS,  D.  Don. 

1.  P.  neiMJenslB,  D.  Don. — ^Syn.  Baptisia  nepalensis,  Hook.  Exotic 
Flora,  t.  131. 

A  shrub,  with  alternate,  digitate,  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  large  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  entire,  2-5  in.  long,  sessile ;  common 
petiole  less  than  half  the  length  of  leaflets.  Stipules  deciduous,  connate 
at  the  outer  edges,  so  as  to  appear  opposite  to  the  petiole.  Flowers  sub- 
yerticillate,  in  short  hairy  racemes,  with  broad-ovate,  tomeutose  bracts. 
Calyx  haiiy,  somewhat  2-lipped.  Standard  erect,  large,  broadly  obcordate, 
the  margins  reflexed.  Stamens  10,  &ee.  Pod  stipitate,  broad-linear,  2-5 
in.  long,  3-10-seeded,  dehiscent 

Himalaya,  Sutlej  to  Bhutan,  in  shady  woods  7000-9000  ft.  Hardy  against 
walls  in  ^tigland.    FL  May,  Jime. 

2.  SOPHOBA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  imparipinnate  leaves.  Flowers  yellow,  white,  or 
blue-violet,  racemose  or  panicled,  terminal  or  axillary.  Calyx-teeth  short. 
Standard  erect  or  spreading,  obovate  or  orbicular ;  wings  obliquely  oblong ; 
keel-petals  nearly  straight,  oblong,  imbricate,  or  connate.  Stamens  free, 
or  nearly  so ;  anthers  versatile.  Ovary  shortly  stipitate,  multiovulate ; 
stigma  terminal,  minute.  Pod  usually  indehiscent,  or  but  tardily  dehiscent, 
moniliform  in  our  species.  Seeds  exalbuminous ;  radicle  short  and  nearly 
straight,  or  longer  and  curved. 

1.  8.  moUia,  Wall— Syn.  Edwardsia  moUte,  Eoyle  HL  t.  32 ;  ^. 
Hydaspicoy  Edgew.  Sometimes  called  Himalayan  Laburnum.  Vem. 
Arghawdny  Afg. ;  Ghjdr^  ghwarefay  Trans-Indus ;  Kun^  koTien,  mdlan,  Salt 
range;  TUun^  tami^  kathiy  Chenab;  Bruari^  Bavi;  Pahar  gv/ngri^  Kamaon. 

A  shrub  with  showy  yellow  flowers.  Toung  leaves  with  adpressed 
silky  pubescence;  leaflets   30-40,  subcoriaceous,  elliptic,  ^-1   in.  long. 
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Flowers  in  lax  axillaiy  racemes.  Pods  4-6-seeded,  moniliform,  the  seed 
parts  with  4  membranous  wings,  the  seedless  stalks  between  often  ^  in. 
long.     Seeds  brown,  hard,  shining. 

Trans- Indus.  Salt  range.  N.W.  Himalaya  as  far  as  Eamaon,  ascending  to 
6000  ft.    FL  March,  Apr. 

2.  S.  GrifithUy  Stocks  in  Hook.  Journal  of  Botanjr,  iv.  (1862')  p.  147.— Syn. 
Keyserlingta  Griffithii,  Boisaier  FL  Orient.  iL  630 — ^is  a  grey-silKy  undershiub, 
with  winged  pods ;  conmion  in  Beluchistan  (3000-6000  ft)»  also  found  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 3.  S.  Mot/rcroftiana,  Benth.,  of  North-Weet  Tibet  (10,000-12,000 
n.},  is  armed  with  spinescent  stipules  and  branchlets,  and  has  unwinged  pods. 
4.  8,  cUopecuroides,  Linn. — syn.  Goi>dia  cUopecuroides,  Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  ii. 
628—18  a  laiffeperennial  herb  with  unwinged  pods,  of  West  Tibet  (10,000- 
12,000  ft.)  and  Western  Asia. 

3.  CABAGANA,  Lam. 

Low  spinescent  shrubs,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves.  Calyx  campanu- 
late,  placed  obliquely  on  its  pediceL  Petals  long-unguiculate,  claws  as 
long,  or  nearly  as  long,  as'  calyx ;  standard  broad,  with  reflexed  edges  ; 
keel  obtuse,  as  long  as  wings  and  standard.  Stamens  diadelphous; 
anthers  uniform.  Ovary  linear,  sessila  Style  filiform,  incurved,  glab- 
rous ;  stigma  terminal,  minute.  Pod  linear,  valves  convex,  continuous, 
not  torulose. 

Leaflets  3-7  pair,  distant ;  pods  hairy  inside. 
Flowers  in  nmbels  of  2-8,  on  long  peduncles         •        •        .     1.  (7.  breviqdna. 
Flowers  solitary. 
Leaf-bearing  branchlets,  short,  tnbercnlar,  in  the  axils  of 

scariose  bracts  and  stipules 2.  C7.  Cferardiana, 

Leaf-bearing  branchlets,  short,  tubercular,  in  the  axils  of 

trifid  spines,  the  middle  spine  longer  .        •        •        .    8.  (7.  tdieiTia. 
Leaflets  2  pair,  approximate ;  pods  glabrous  inside  •        .     4.  C  pygnuxa. 

1.  0.  brevispina^  Eoyle  HL  198. — ^Yem.  Sat-bargi,  Jhelam;  Drob, 
hwrkundu^  Kashmir. 

An  erect  shrub,  with  flexuose  branches.  Leaves  generally  fasciculate, 
on  short  tuberculate  branchlets,  rarely  (on  vigorous  shoots)  distant,  with 
the  internodes  elongated.  Leaf-bearing  branchlets  in  the  axils  of  stout 
spinescent  petioles,  1-2  in.  long,  with  or  without  leaflets.  Stipules  scari- 
ous,  the  outer  frequently  spinescent.  Leaflets  5-7  pair,  elliptic,  \  in.  long, 
pubescent,  with  soft  adpressed  hairs.  Flowers  yellow,  in  umbels  of  3-5  ; 
peduncles  2-3  in.  long.  Calyx,  bracts,  peduncles,  and  petioles  clothed 
with  soft  tawny  pubescence.  Calyx-teeth  shorter  than  tube.  Pods  2-2^ 
in.  long,  pubescent  or  glabrate  outside,  villous  inside. 

Outer  and  inner  ranges  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  5000-9000  ft ;  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Ganges,  also  in  Waziristan.    FL  June- Aug. 

2.  0.  Ctorardiana,  Eoyle  BL  t.  34,  flg.  1. — Syn.  C7.  spinaeissima^  Benth. ; 
Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t  43. 

A  difiEhse  spinescent  tomentose  shrub.  Leaf-bearing  bianchlets  short, 
closely  approximate  at  the  ends  of  branches.  Stipules  scarious,  villous, 
not  spinescent.    All  petioles  spinescent,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf-bear- 
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ing  branchlets  closely  set  with  leafless  spineecent  petiole&  Leaflets 
3-5  pair,  elUptic^  mucronate,  villous^  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  yellow,  solitary, 
peduncles  shorter  than  calyx.  Calyx-teeth  shorter  than  tube.  Pods  1 
in.  long,  tomentose  inside  and  outside. 

Inner  N.W.  Himalaya  (7000-12,000  ft)  Eunawar,  Qarhwal,  Kamaon.  FL 
May-Aug. 

3.  0.  nlidiiA,  Stocks ;  Hook.  Jonm.  Bot  iy.  (1852)  145  ;  Boissier  FL 
Orient,  ii.  199.   * 

A  low  thorny  shrub.  Leaves  fasciculate  in  the  axils  of  stout  trifld 
^[rines ;  the  middle  spine  (petiole)  often  with  a  few  leaflets,  1-1^  in.  long, 
the  2  lateral  much  shorter.  Leaflets  2-3  pair,  grey  with  adpressed  hairs, 
obovate  or  elliptic,  mucronate,  less  than  ^  in.  long ;  later^  nerves  pro- 
minent. Flowers  yellow,  solitary ;  peduncles  as  long  as,  or  longer  than, 
calyx.    Pod  pubescent  outside  and  inside,  1  in.  long. 

Common  in  the  hills  of  Belachistan,  ascending  to  6000  ft  (Shah-BHawal,  near 
Karftchi) ;  Waziiistan,  2000-8000  ft  C.  ambiffua,  Stocks  1.  c.  (vem.  Shimilak), 
the  flowers  eaten  by  the  Brahuis  in  Belucbistan,  seems  to  be  only  a  variety. 
It  is  said  to  differ  by  laiger  flowers,  and  the  pods  slightly  curved  at  the  top. 

4.  0.  pygsusa,  DC. — Syn.  C.  versicolor,  Benth.  in  Royle  DL  198. 
Genista  versicolor,  WalL  ibid,  t  34,  f.  2  ;  Tartaric  fwne. — Vem.  Ddma, 
tdma,  trdma,  Ladak. 

A  small  thorny  glabrous  shrub,  branches  striate.  Leaves  fasciculate, 
or  on  short  tuberculate  branchlets,  in  the  axils  of  sharp  trifld  shining 
brown  spines,  the  middle  spine  (petiole)  longer,  about  ^  in.  long.  Leaflets 
2  pair,  \  in.  long,  closely  approximate,  linear  or  oblanceolate ;  common 
petiole  very  short,  terminated  by  a  spine*  Flowers  bright  reddish- 
yellow,  solitary,  peduncles  jointed,  as  long  as  calyx.  Calyx-teeth  shorter 
than  tube. 

Ck)nmion  in  the  inner  arid  valleys  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  on  the  plains 
of  Western  Tibet,  from  12,000-16,000  ft  On  the  Safedkoh  at  8000-9000  ft 
Siberia,  from  the  Altai  to  Davuna.  FL  Sept  Gregarious,  somewhat  resem* 
blins  furze.    Browsed  by  ^ats,  and  extenaivelv  used  as  fu^ 

(f.  crassicauUsy  Benth.,  is  a  small  alpine  unuershrub,  in  the  inner  arid  ranges 
of  Kamaon  and  Sikkim.  13,000-16,000  ft.,  with  reddish-yeUow  flowers,  and 
stiff,  but  not  spinescent  petioles. 

4.  INDIGOFBBA,  Linn. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  clothed  with  adpressed  silky  hairs  often  fixed 
by  the  middle.  Leaves  imparipinnate  simple  or  trifoliolate.  Calyx 
small,  obliqne,  campanulate,  or  tubular ;  teeth  equal,  or  the  lowest  longer 
than  the  rest  Standard  ovate  or  orbicular;  wings  oblong,  adhering  a 
little  to  the  keel,  which  is  straight,  not  rostrate,  spurred  on  each  side  near 
the  base.  Upper  stamen  free  from  the  base,  the  others  connate ;  anthers 
uniform,  the  connective  forming  an  apiculus.  Ovary  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
usually  with  numerous  ovules;  style  glabrous;  stigma  capitate.  Pod 
linear  or  oblong,  tarely  globose,  straight  or  curved,  terete  tetragonous  or 
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compressed,  generally  filled  with  a  dry  spongy  mass  which  separates  the 
seedjs. 

Calyx-teeth  lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  cnp-ahaped  calyx-tube. 

Leaflets  6-15  pair ;  pods  spreading 1.  7.  heUranduu 

Leaflets  4-6  pair ;  pods  denexed 2.  /.  tinctoria. 

Calyx-teeth  tnangmar,  shorter  than  the  campannlate  calyx- 
tube  ;  leaflets  4-6  pair ;  pods  spreading  .         .        .        .     8.  7.  (Uropwrpureja. 

1.  I.  hotMnnthAy  WalL — Syn.  /.  polyphyUaj  Edgeworth.  Yem. 
Khentiy  hathi^  kaiJiUy  kati,  kathewat^  mccHu,  kaskei^  kiUa,  kuis^  kcUsu,  shd- 

A  shruby  strigose  with  grey  adpressed  haica.  Leaves  imparipinnate, 
common  petiole  1^2^  in.  long.  Leaflets  opposite,  6-15  pair,  oUong,  or 
elliptic-oblong,  mucronate,  less  than  \  in.  long.  Stipules  subulate,  decid- 
uous. Eacemes  short-pedunctdate,  as  long  as  leaves;  bracts  subulate, 
deciduous.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  the  teeth  longer  than,  or  as  long  as,  tube. 
Pod  spreading,  straight  cylindric,  1^  in.  long,  shining,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered hairs. 

Common  in  the  outer  Notth-West  Himalaya,  and  cm  the  eastern  skirts  of  the 
Suliman  ran^e,  ascending  to  8000  ft.  FL  May,  June.  In  Ksflhmir  and  else* 
where  the  twi^  are  largely  used  for  badLet-work,  and  in  some  cases  thev  form 
part  of  the  twig-bridges.  7.  GerardianOj  WalL,  with  larger  flowers  and  a  less 
number  of  leaflets,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 

2.  L  tinctoria^  Linn.;  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  379;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  202; 
Wight  la  t.  365.    The  Indigo  plant— SaoB.  NUi.    Yem.  NU. 

Branches,  inflorescence,  and  leaves  thinly  silky.  Leaves  imparipinnate ; 
common  petioles  3-4  in.  long,  firm^  erect ;  stipules  small,  setaceous ; 
leaflets  4-6  pair,  opposite,  on  short  petiolules,  oblong  or  obovate,  ^  in. 
long,  taming  bla<^  when  dried.  Bacemes  axillary,  lax,  with  about  20 
gieemsh  rose-coloured  flowers,  at  first  shorter  than,  and  ultimately  equal- 
ling, the  leaves.  Pedicel  shorter  than  the  silvery  calyx;  calyx-teeth 
lanceolate,  reaching  half-way  down.  Pods  deflexed,  1-1}  in.  long,  thick, 
nearly  cylindrical,  straight  or  nearly  so,  glabrous  when  mature,  8-12-seeded. 

Cultivated  in  the  southern  and  eastern  Pai\jab,  ascending  on  the  Chenab  to 
2000  ft  Rare  in  the  Peshawar  valley.  Grown  extensively  in  Bengal,  Sindh, 
and  South  India.  Cultivated  in  tropical  AMca  and  America.  Wild  in  Sene- 
gambia. 

A  perennial  undershrub,  but  generally  grown  in  Lidia  from  seed  as  an  annual 
or  biennial  plant.  The  stems  are  cut  when  in  blossom  or  before  thev  come  into 
flower,  steeped  in  water,  and  under  the  influence  of  fermentation  and  free  access 
of  air  Indigo  is  formed.  The  iuice  of  the  freah  plant  does  not  contain  Indigo  ready 
formed,  but  a  colourless  substance,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  accurately 
known,  and  which  is  converted  into  Indigo  during  tiie  process  of  manufiE»ture 
in  the  Indigo  vats.  Dioscorides  and  Plimus  mention  Indigo  as  a  dye  used  in 
Em>t  and  India ;  its  ^neral  use  in  Europe  dates  from  the  sizteenu  century. 
Indigo  mav  be  obtained  m  small  quantities  nom  other  plants — ImtU  (Crucifer»^, 
Europe,  Trn^A^  tinctoria  and  Martdenia  Hnctona,  both  indnaed  in  this 
Flora,  Polygonum  tinctorium  (Polygones^,  China,  and  others. 

Nearly  allied  are  two  other  species,  which  likewise  yield  Indico :  1.  /.  AnU^ 
Linn.,  with  racemes  shorter  than  leaves,  and  sickkhflhaped  pods.    Cultivated 
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largely  in  tropical  Africa,  and  which,  according  to  Macfadyen's  Flora  of  Jamaica, 
L  245,  supported  by  Grisebach,  Flora  of  the  Brit.  West  Indies,  181,  is  indi- 
genous in  Jamaica.  To  this  species  some  cultivated  forms  from  Burma  and 
other  parts  of  India  may  be  referred.  There  are  intermediate  forms  between  I. 
Anil  and  tinctoria,  and  possi^  they  nutjr  have  to  be  considered  as  one  species, 
indigenous  in  America  and  Western  Africa.  2.  /.  argerUeOy  Linn.,  probably 
identical  with  /.  ccerulea,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  377,  Wight  Ic  t.  366,  with  4  pairs 
of  obovate  leaflets,  on  both  sides  x>ermanently  silvery,  and  short,  thick,  curved, 
3-4-8eeded  pods,  wild  in  the  Beluchistan  hiUs,  Sindh,  and  (/.  ecBrtUea)  in  South 
India ;  wild  and  cultivated  in  the  Barbaiy  States,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  The 
cultivated  forms  of  Indigo  in  India  demand  further  examination. 

3.  I.  atropurpnrea,  Hamilton ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  381 ;  Wight  Ic  t. 
369. — ^Yem.  Khentiy  jand^  Kaghan;  Katk%  gorkairi^  Kashnur;  Kola 
sakenOf  saknOy  Kamaon. 

A  large  shrub,  nearly  glabrous,  young  parts  with  scattered  adpressed 
hairs.  Leaves  imparipinnate ;  common  petioles  6-10  in.  long,  spreading; 
leaflets  opposite,  on  short  petiolules,  5-6  pair,  ovate-oblong,  mucronate, 
1^  in.  long.  Stipules  early  caducous,  stipels  setaceous  at  the  base  of 
leaflets.  Flowers  dark  purple.  Kacemes  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the 
leaves ;  bracts  lanceolate,  longer  than  buds.  Calyx  with  scattered  white 
hairs ;  teeth  short,  triangular.  Pods  spreading,  reticulate,  glabrous,  mar- 
ginate,  straight,  linear,  compressed,  1|  in.  long,  with  10  seeds. 

Salt  range,  2500-5000  ft.  Abundant  in  the  outer  Himalaya  from  Hazara  to 
Nepal,  generallv  between  2000  and  9000  ft,  descending  occasionally  to  1200  ft 
in  the  Siwalik  hills.  In  Pangi  on  the  upper  CSienab  between  8000  and  9000  ft 
Easia  hills.    The  twiss  are  u^  for  basket-work  and  for  twig-brid^es. 

Of  the  numerous  other  shrubs  and  undershrubs  of  this  eenus  which  are  foimd 
in  North  and  Central  India,  I  will  only  mention :  1.  /.  putckeUoj  Roxb.  FL  Ind. 
iii  382. — Syn.  /.  arhorea^  Roxb.  ib.381 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  368  ;  /.  violacea,  Roxb. 
ib.  380. — Yem.  Sakenoy  Eamaon.  A  large  shrub,  with  rose-coloured  or  violet 
flowers,  hairy ;  leaflets  6-10  pair,  obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  or  emaiginate ;  bracts 
longer  than  flower-buds,  and  calyx-lobes  triangular.  South  £idia,  Bengal, 
N.W.  India,  ascending  to  5000  ft.  in  the  outer  Himalaya.  Fl.  Jan.-June.  2. 
/.  lini/olia,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  196 ;  FL  Ind.  iiL  370 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  313 ; 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  198. — ^Vem.  Torkiy  Pb. ;  Bhangrct,  Bengal.  A  small  csespitose 
undershrub,  common  throughout  the  plains  of  India,  witn  simple,  linear  leaves 
and  small  globose  l-seeded  pods. 

5.  COLUTBA,  Linn. 

Shrubs  with  imparipinnate  leaves.  Stipules  smalL  Flow^s  yellow  or 
reddish,  rather  large,  in  few-flowered  axillary  racemes.  Calyx-teeth  sub- 
equal,  or  2  upper  shorter.  Standard  rotundate,  bi«plicate  or  bi-callose  at 
the  base,  shortly  clawed;  wings  falcate-oblong ;  keel-petals  incurved,  obtuse, 
with  long  connate  daws.  Vexillary  stamen  feee ;  anthers  uniform.  Ovary 
stipitate  multiovulate ;  style  longitudinally  bearded  above ;  stigma  subapi- 
caL  Pod  membranous,  inflated,  indehiscent  or  opening  at  the  top.  Seeds 
reniform,  funiculate. 

1.  0.  nepalensis,  Sims.  Boi  Mag.  t.  2622 ;  Bot.  Beg.  1. 1727.  Nepal 
Bladder  Senna. — ^Yeiu.  Brda,  Lada^. 
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A  shrub,  with  Bmooih^  reddish-brown  bark,  and  fascicled  branchlets. 
Leaves  glabrous ;  common  petiole  2-4  in.  long ;  leaflets  7-9,  oval  or  obovate, 
^^  in.  long ;  lateral  nerves  indistinct.    Mowers  large,  greenisb  yellow,  in 

ender,  drooping  racemes.  Pod  membranous,  inflated,  about  2  in.  long,  hairy. 


i 


Arid  valleys  of  the  inner  Himalaya.  Ladak,  Piti,  Eunawar,  Kamaon  (8000- 
11,500  ft)  FL  July,  Aug.  Hardy  in  £ngland.  The  pods  open  before  they 
ripen ;  and  in  genem  appearance,  also,  the  plant  is  different  from  the  common 
Bladder  JSenna  (G.  aroarescenSf  Linn.)  It  is  a  subject  for  further  inquiry 
whether  it  is  near  (7.  orientcUis,  Miller  {C.  cruenta^  Alton ;  Boissier  FL  Orient. 
11195). 

6.  SBSBANIA,  Pers. 

Herbs  or  small  soft-wooded  trees,  of  brief  duration,  with  abruptly  pin- 
nate leaves,  numerous  deciduous  leaflets^  and  middle  or  large  sized  flowers 
in  axillary  racemes.  Calyx  broad-campanulate,  with  short,  nearly  equal 
teeth.  Petals  distinctly  unguiculate ;  standard  large,  emarginate,  oblong 
or  orbicular ;  wings  oblong.  Stamens  diadelphous ;  anthers  uniform  or 
nearly  so.  Ovary  multiovulate ;  style  glabrous,  incurved ;  stigma  capitate. 
Pod  long;  narrow,  linear,  dehiscent 

Flowers  \  in.  long ;  leaflets  linear-oblong     .        .        .    1.  jSI  CBgypUaca, 
Flowers  3  in.  long ;  leaflets  oblong       .        .        .        .    2.  j9.  grandiftora, 

1.  S.  segyptiaca^  Pers. ;  Wight  Ic.  t  32 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  214 ; 
Boissier  FL  Orient  ii  193, — Syn.  .^Sschynomene  Seahan^  linn. ;  Eoxb. 
FL  Ind.  iii.  332.  Sans.  Jayanti,  jaya.  Vem.  Jait,  jhijan,  Janjhan,  Pb. ; 
DlumdidiUj  Eohilk. ;  Jayantiy  Beng. ;  Shewarie,  sheveri^  Dekkan. 

A  soft-wooded  tree,  8-12  ft.  high,  of  a  few  years*  duration.  Nearly 
glabrous,  extremities  and  young  leaves  slightly  pubescent.  Common 
petiole  unarmed,  4-6  in.  long;  leaflets  opposite,  10-20  pair,  on  short 
petioles,  oblong-linear,  |-1  in.  long,  blunt,  with  a  faint  mucro,  the  lowest 
pair  near  the  base.  Eacemes  lax,  6-12  flowered,  nearly  as  long  as  leaves ; 
pedicels  spreading,  longer  than  calyx.  Calyx -teeth  short  triangular. 
Petals  ^  in.  long,  yellow,  or  orange  and  purple.  Pod  6-8  in.  long,  narrow- 
linear,  valves  convex,  torulose ;  seeds  20-30. 

Commonly  cultivated  and  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  India ;  in  the  Pan  jab 
as  £ax  as  Pe^war.  Ascends  to  4000  ft  in  the  Korth-West  Himalaya.  Culti- 
vated throughout  the  tropics ;  wild  in  tropical  Africa.  FL  autumn  and  C.S. 
Grown  in  the  drier  parts  ef  the  Dekkan  to  furnish  poles  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bamboo ;  rope  is  made  of  the  bark,  the  wood  is  used  to  boil  Jaggerv,  and  the 
leaves  and  branches  as  cattle-fodder.  On  the  rich  alluvial  banks  of  the  Eistna 
and  Wama  rivers  in  the  Dekkan,  which  are  submerged  during  the  annual  floods, 
it  is  grown  from  seed  as  an  annual,  attaining  15-20  ft  iu  one  season.  In  the 
Sattara  district  it  is  grown  with  Mdia  Azedarach  and  Moringa  pterygotperma 
to  shade  and  support  tiie  Betel  vine,  in  thickets  20  ft  high. 

2.  S.  graadiflora,  Pers. — Syn.  Agati  grandiftora,  Desv. ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  215;  .^Eachynomene  grandiftora,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  330.  Sans. 
Vaka.    Yem.  Basna,  Hind. ;  Buka,  Beng. ;  Agati,  Tamil. 

A  short-lived,  soft-wooded  tree,  attaining  20-30  ft  Nearly  glabrous, 
extremities  and  young  leaves  slightly  pubescent.    Common  petiole  un- 
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jirmed,  6-9  in.  long;  leaflets  opposite,  on  short  petiolules,  10-30  pairs, 
oblong,  obtuse,  and  often  mucionate,  glaacoos,  1-1^  in.  long.  Eaoemes- 
short,  with  2-4  very  large  flowers,  3  in.  long,  red  or  white.  Calyx 
campanulate,  from  a  turbinate  base,  with  short,  unequal  teeth.  Standwl 
ovate,  rather  shorter  than  the  keeL  Pod  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  ^  in. 
broad,  compressed,  tetragonous. 

Cultiyated  in  Southern  and  Eastern  India,  and  in  the  Ganges  Doab.  In- 
digenous in  the  Indiau  Archipelago  and  in  North  Australia.  Wood  white,  only 
fit  for  fueL  The  tender  leaves,  pods,  and  flowers  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and^ 
in  Bengal  the  tree  is  grown  as  a  support  for  the  Betel  plant. 

7.  MILLBTTIA,  W.  &  A. 

Climbing  shrubs,  with  impsuripinnate  leaves ;  leaflets  prominently  penni- 
veined.  Flowers  white,  rose,  or  purple,  racemose  or  panicled.  Calyx  trun- 
cate or  shortly  toothed,  2  upper  teeth  sometimes  connate.  Standard 
large^preading  or  reflexed,  shortly  clawed,  with  or  without  basal  calli  or 
auricles ;  wings  oblong,  falcate ;  keel-petals  incurved,  obtuse.  YexiUary 
stamen  free  at  base,  connate  with  the  rest  at  the  middle  or  wholly  free ; 
anthers  uniform.  Ovary  multiovulate ;  stigma  small,  terminal  Pod  from 
linear  to  oblong,  flat  or  thick,  coriaceous  or  woody,  indehiscent  or  tardily 
dehiscent. 

1.  M.  auriculata.  Baker  MSS. — Syn.  Rohinia  macrophyUoy  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  iii  329;  Pongamia  maerophyllaf  Graham;  Otosema  maerqphylla^ 
Sentham.    Yem.  Maudh^  Oudh ;  OonjTia,  Kamaon. 

A  large  pubescent  climber,  young  leaves  with  soft  silky  hairs.  Leaflets 
7-9,  2-6  in.  long,  oblong,  obovate-oblong  or  obovate,  shortly  and  abruptly 
acuminate;  naked  part  of  common  petiole  below  the  lowest  pair  of 
leaflets  equal  to  half  its  entire  length.  Stipules  falcate,  silky-tomentose, 
i  in.  long.  Flowers  white,  in  slender  axillary  racemes,  about  half  the 
length  of  leaves.  Standard  auriculate  above  the  claw.  Pods  rusty-tomen- 
tose,  flat,  linear,  hard-coriaceous,  4-6  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad. 

Sub-EUmalayan  tract,  Sutlej  to  Bhutan,  ascending  to  3500  ft  Oudh  forests. 
Behar.    Sat^ura  range.    Fl.  Apnl-June. 

To  the  tnbe  of  Gcdegece  belongs  also  Te^^troiia  eandiddy  DC. ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  210. — Syn.  Robinia  candiach  Boxb.  TL  Ind.  iii  327.  Yem.  Lehiia, 
£[unaon.  A  large  shrub  ;  leaflets  10  pair,  lanceolate,  1^2^  in.  long,  clothed 
with  soft  pubescence.  Flowers  white,  1  in.  long,  in  terminal  racemes.  Pods 
linear,  3-4  in.  Ions,  ^  in.  broad,  clothed  with  soft,  tawny  tomentum.  Burma, 
Bsngu,  sub-Himalayan  tract  to  Sutlej.  Fl.  C.S.  The  leaves  are  employed  to 
poison  fish. 

8.  ABBT7S,  Linn. 

Climbing  shrubs,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves^  Calyx  truncate,  or 
with  short  teeth.  Standard  ovate,  narrowed  into  a  broad  short  claw, 
more  or  less  adherent  to  the  staminal  tube ;  wings  narrowly  falcate,  ob- 
long ;  keel  longer  and  broader  than  wings,  arcuate.  Stamens  9,  connate 
in  a  sheath  slit  above,  the  tenth  absent ;  anthers  uniform.  Ovary  sub- 
sessile,  multiovulate;  style  short,  incurved,  beardless;  stigma  capitate. 
Pod  flat,  2*valved,  divided  by  transverse  membranes  between  the  seeds. 
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1.  A.  preeatorina,  lAnn, ;  Boxb.  FL  IzuL  iii.  257 ;  W.  &  A.  Frodr. 
236. — Sana  GwyOy  kdncM.  YeriL  Ounchty  kimch,  (the  seed  rakH^  rattika). 

Nearly  glabrous,  yonng  parts  with  scattered  adpressed  hairs.  Common 
petiole  2-4  in.  long,  terminating  in  a  bristle.  Leaflets  decidnons,  oppo* 
site,  nearly  sessile,  10-15  pairs,  the  lowest  psox  near  the  base,  oblong, 
blunt,  often  mucronate,  |-f  in.  long ;  stipules  linear-subulate.  Flowers 
rose-coloured  or  white,  fasciculate  on  short  pedicels,  in  dense  axillary 
pedunculate  racemes;  peduncles  2-4  in.  long,  often  leaf-bearing.  Pod 
1-li  in.  long,  \  in.  broad,  oblong,  rostrate,  coriaceous,  hairy  when  young. 
Seeds  4-5,  subglobose  or  ellipsoid,  generally  red,  with  a  black  eye  on  the 
hilum,  or  more  rarely  white,  or  black  with  a  white  eye. 

A  elimbtf  ,  with  a  woody  stem  and  slender  herbaceous  branches,  common  in 
most  forest-tractB  of  the  moister  r^ons  of  India,  ascendms  in  the  Sub-Himala- 
yan tract  to  3500  ft.  Fl.  at  the  close  of  the  rains.  Tne  seeds  are  used  as 
weights  (1^2  cpradns)  by  jewellers  ;  the  root  is  a  bad  substitute  for  liquorice 
(the  root  of  Glycyrhiza  glabra^  Pharm.  Ind.  75). 

9.  BBYTHBIKA,  L. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  undershrubs;  young  branches  often 
prickly.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  the  lateral  leaflets  opposite ;  stipules  small ; 
stipels  glanduliforuL  Flowers  large,  generally  red,  in  fascicles  of  2  or  3, 
forming  axillary  or  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  spathaceous,  truncate,  5- 
dentate  or  bilabiate.  Standard  sessile  or  unguiculate,  much  larger  than 
wings  and  keel.  Stamens  connate  to  the  nuddle,  the  upper  one  free  or 
connate  at  the  base  with  the  rest ;  anthers  equal  Ovary  stipitate,  with 
numerous  ovules ;  style  incurved ;  stigma  small,  terminal.  Legume 
stipitate,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  opening  more  or  less  completely  into  2 
valves.     Seeds  ovoid ;  hilum  lateral,  oblong. 

Caljx  spathaceous,  splitting  longitudinally  on  the  upper  side, 

apex  contracted,  5- toothed ;  petals  of  keel  free        .  .     1.  JSl  indica. 

Calyx  campannlate,  bilabiate ;  petals  of  keel  connate     .  .    2,  E,  auJferoea, 

Calyx  campannlate,  truncate,  indistLDCtly  toothed;  petals  of 

keel  connate  in  the  middle    •  .  •  .  .    Z.  S,  arboresotiis* 

1.  B.  indica,  Lam. ;  Eoxb.  FL  Lid.  iii.  249 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  260 ; 
"Wight  Ic.  t.  58.  The  Indian  Coral-tree. — Sans.  Mandara,  Vem.  Pan- 
gra,  patera,  pcmgara. 

Glabrous,  inflorescence  and  young  leaves  clothed  with  stellate  pubes- 
cence. Branches  armed  with  numerous  black  prickles,  petioles  and 
leaves  unarmed.  Leaflets  broad-ovate,  short-acuminate,  entire,  from  a 
truncate  or  somewhat  cordate  base,  the  terminal  leaflet  largest,  often  7 
in.  broad  and  6  in.  long;  lateral  nerves  4-6  on  either  side  of  midrib. 
Bacemes  one  or  several  near  the  ends  of  branchlets,  8-12  in.  long,  project- 
ing horizontally  at  a  right  angle  from  the  branchlet ;  flowers  numerous, 
laige,  of  a  bright  dazzling  scarlet,  in  fascicles  of  3,  ahnost  veriicillate,  on 
pedicels  \  in.  long.  Cadyz  spathaceous,  half  or  one-third  the  length  of 
standard,  contracted  and  5-toothed  at  the  top.  Standard  oblong,  erect, 
nanowed  into  a  claw,  wings  and  keel  equal  and  conform,  about  4  times 
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shorter  than  standard,  petals  of  keel  distinct.  Stamens  monadelphous  at 
base,  higher  np  the  tenth  stamen  distinct.  Legume  6-12  in.  long,  cuspi- 
date, protuberant  at  the  seeds,  black  and  wrinkled  when  ripe,  with  1-8 
oblong,  smooth,  red  or  purple  seeds. 

Cultivated  throughout  India  and  Burma.  Wild  in  Bengal,  Burma,  South 
India,  and  in  the  Gonda  forests  of  Oudh.  Old  leaves  shed  early  in  autumn, 
the  voung  foliage  issues  in  March  and  April.  Fl.  in  February,  March,  before 
the  leaves  appear ;  pods  ripen  from  May-July.    Grows  readily  from  cuttings. 

A  moderate-sized  tree  of  rapid  growth,  with  straight  trunk  and  numerous 
branches,  the  branchlets  armed  with  prickles  to  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Bark 
thin,  yellowish  or  ^reemsh  cinereous,  smooth,  shining,  with  longitu<unal  whitish 
cracks.  Wood  white,  light  and  soft  (called  MoclU  wood  in  MadiasX  much  used 
for  lijght  boxes,  toys,  scabbards,  trays,  and  planking.  Does  not  warp  or  split, 
varnishes  well*;  much  of  the  lacquered  ware  of  di&rent  parts  of  India  is  made 
of  it.  Planted  largely  in  Bengal  and  South  India  to  support  the  Betel  and 
black-pepper  vine ;  also  in  hedges. 

2.  E.  snberosa,  Roxb.  L  c.  253  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  260.— Vem.  Gvlnash- 
tar,  paridra^  thahy  Pb. ;  DavMhdky  rungra^  roiodnra,  maddra,  N.W.P. ; 
Nasuty  Oudh ;  Pdngray  C.P. 

Young  branches,  leaves,  and  inflorescence  covered  with  a  soft  tomentum 
of  long  hi-  or  tri-furcate  hairs.  Branchlets  armed  with  scattered,  white, 
shining,  conical  prickles  j  petioles  and  leaves  generally  unarmed,  some- 
times with  a  few  scattered  prickles.  Leaflets  rhomboid,  entire,  under- 
neath pale  and  tomentose,  or  covered  with  adpressed  hairs.  Eacemes 
1-4,  near  ends  of  branchlets,  4-5  in.  long ;  flowers  scarlet,  in  fascicles  of 
2-3,  on  pedicels  \  in.  long,  smaller  than  those  of  E,  indica.  Calyx  2- 
lipped.  Standard  oblong,  narrowed  into  a  short  claw,  5-6  times  longer 
thaa  calyx,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  keel ;  petals  of  keel  connate, 
broad,  many  times  larger  than  the  minute  falcate  wings.  Stamens  mona- 
delphous. Legume  about  5  in.  long,  cylindrical,  contracted  between 
seeds,  acuminate,  with  2-4  glabrous  black  seeds. 

Common  wild  in  the  Siwalik  tract  and  lower  Himalaya,  from  the  Ravi  to  the 
Sarda,  ascending  to  3000  ft.,  occasionally  found  at  4000  ft.  Oudh,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  not  uncommon  in  Soutii  India.  Frequently  cultivated.  Old 
leaves  shed  in  January,  voung  foliage  issues  in  March  and  April,  shortly  before 
the  flowers  appear.  Fods  ripen  in  J  une.  Cuttings,  even  of  large  branches,  teike 
root  readily,  and  grow  well.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  40-50  ft.  high,  with  an  erect 
trunk,  3-4,  at  times  6  ft.  girth.  Branchlets  shining  grey,  armed  with  prickles 
to  the  third  year.  Bark  corky,  deeply  cracked,  and  with  longitudinal  rarrows, 
the  old  scales  pale  brown,  the  younger  bark  green-coloured.  Wood  white,  soft, 
light,  but  fibrous  and  tough.  Used  extensively  for  scabbards,  sieve-frames,  and 
occasionally  for  planking. 

3.  E.  arborescenB,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  219;  FL  Ind,  iiL  266.— Venu 
Eungaray  Kamaon. 

Young  parts  clothed  with  short,  soft,  ferruginous  pubescence.  Leaflets 
glabrous  when  full  grown,  broadly  ovate  on  a  cordate  base,  entire,  long 
acuminate,  with  5-7  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Petiole  twice 
the  length  of  leaflete,  with  a  few  scattered  prickles.    Bacemes  erect,  axil- 
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laiy,  on  long  pedondee ;  flowers  large,  of  a  Tivid  scarlet,  in  fascicles  of  3, 
each  jGnscicle  supported  by  a  deciduous,  ovate  bract;  pedicels  ^  in«  long« 
Calyx  campanulate,  truncate,  indistinctly  5-toothed.  Standard  oboTate, 
boat-shaped,  claw  ^  in.  long;  wings  a  little  shorter  than  keel,  obovate; 
petals  of  keel  free  at  the  base  and  apex,  semiovate.  L^^umes  stalked, 
brown-tomentose,  pendulous,  incurved,  cuspidate,  with  2-10  seeds. 

Outer  EQmalaya  from  the  Ganges  to  Sikkim,  at  elevations  between  4000  and 
6500  ft.  Easia  hills*  Occasionally  planted  in  Sindh  and  elsewhere.  A  smsJl 
tree,  fl.  Aug.-Oct 

This  is  probably  the  tree  which  Madden  calls  E,  stricid;  but  E.  stricta,  Roxb., 
Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  176,  with  spathaceous  calyx  and  minute  wings,  is  a  different 
species  of  the  western  coast. 

A  herbaceous  species,  E,  resupinata,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  257,  PI.  Cor.  t.  220,  is 
found  on  grass-lands  of  the  Himalayan  TeraL  From  a  perennial  undem^imd 
root-stock,  spring  in  March  short  racemes  with  large  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
calyx  2-lippea,  and  standard  resupinate — that  is,  bent  downwards.  After  the 
flowers,  appears  a  short  herbaceous,  leaf-bearing  stem,  which  withers  after  the 
rains. 

10.  PUBRABIA,  DC. 

Twining  shrubs,  with  large  pinnately  trifoliolate,  stipellate  leaves. 
Flowers  blue  or  purplish,  racemose.  Two  upper  calyx-lobes  connate  into 
an  entire  or  bidentate  lip.  Standard  rotundate,  with  basal  auricles ;  wings 
oblong-  or  obovate-fieJcate,  usually  connate  with  the  nearly  straight  or  in- 
curved keel-petals.  Yexillary  stamen  wholly  free,  or  cohering  with  the 
rest  at  the  middle ;  anthers  uniform.  Ovary  sessile,  multiovulate ;  stigma 
small,  capitellate.  Pod  flat  or  subterete,  continuous,  or  septate  between 
the  seeds,  membranous  or  coriaceous.  Seeds  rotundate  or  transversely 
oblong. 

1.  P.  tnberosa,  DC. ;  Wight  la  t  412  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  205.— Syn. 
Hedysarum  tuberosuniy  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  363.  Yem.  Sialic  scdoJia, 
haddr^  Pb. ;  BUai  handy  biUiy  hiraliy  pona^  Kamaon. 

A  twining  shrub,  with  woody  tuberded  stems,  running  over  high  trees. 
Leaves  large,  trifoliolate,  pubescent ;  common  petiole  5-8  in.  long ;  leaf- 
lets 4-6  in.  long,  3-5  in.  broad,  ovate,  acuminate,  the  two  lateral  unequal- 
sided.  Flowers  bright  blue,  in  long  panicled  racemes.  Legumes  flat, 
covered  with  long  rusty  haira,  2-3  in.  long,  2-6-seeded,  much  contracted 
between  the  seeds. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  from  the  Indus  to  Sikkim,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  Ondh 
forests.  Bengal,  the  Konkan,  Canara.  Leafless  during  the  cold  and  hot  season. 
FL  March,  ApnL  The  large  tuberous  roots  are  eaten  ;  they  are  also  used  for 
poultices  and  as  a  cooling  medidne ;  from  Eamaon  they  are  exported  to  the 
plains. 

11.  BtTTBA,  Roxb. 

Trees  or  large  cHmbers,  with  trifoliolate  leaves.  Leaflets  stipellate,  the 
2  lateral  opposita  Flowers  large,  orange-coloured,  in  fascides  of  2-5, 
arranged  in  racemes  or  panicles,  with  linear,  deciduous  bracts.  Calyx 
silky  inside ;  the  2  upper  teeth  connate  into  a  broad,  entire,  or  emarginate 
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lip.  Standard  oblong,  acute,  without  appendages,  recurved ;  wings  falcate^ 
adhering  to  the  keel;  keel  acute,  incurved,  as  long  as  the  standard  or 
longer.  Upper  stamoi  free,  the  others  connate  beyond  the  middle ;  anthers 
uniform.  Ovary  sessile,  or  short-stipitate ;  style  long,  curved,  not  bearded. 
Legume  short«talked,  oblong  or  broad-linear,  coriaceous,  1-seeded  and 
2-valved  at  the  top,  flat,  indehiscent  below. 

A  tree ;  pedicels  twice  the  length  of  calyx        •        .        »      1.  B,  frondoM, 
A  climber ;  pedicolB  three  times  the  length  of  calyx         .      2.  B»  wperba. 

1.  R  frondosa,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  21 ;  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  244 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  261 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  176.— Sans.  Palasa,  Vem.  Dhdh^palas, 
chichra,  North  India;  Ghtdchaj  Bandelkhand;  Chiuk^  pcUds,  pursha^ 
C.P.;  Kakria^  kJiakra,  khakro,  Banswara  and  Panch  Mehals;  Mur-marra, 
Gronds,  Satpura. 

Young  parts  downy  or  tomentose  with  soft  simple  hairs.  Stipules 
linear-lanceolate,  stipeLs  subulate,  both  tomentose  and  deciduous.  Leaflets 
coriaceous,  hard,  clothed  with  adpressed  hairs  beneath,  and  a  few  scat- 
tered hairs  above,  emarginate,  or  rounded  at  the  top,  the  terminal  leaflet 
broadly  obovate  from  a  cuneate  base,  generally  as  long  as  broad,  4-6  in. 
long,  the  lateral  leaflets  oblique-ovate,  smaller ;  lateral  nerves  4-8  on  either 
side  of  midrib,  joined  by  numerous  prominent  reticulate  veins.  Flowers 
fasciculate,  in  rigid  racemes,  pedicels  twice  the  length  of  calyx.  Branches 
of  inflorescence,  bracts,  and  calyx  densely  clothed  with  soft  ferruginous 
hairs.  Legumes  pendulous,  tomentose,  4-6  in.  long,  l|-2  in.  broad;  seed 
ovaly  flat,  smooth,  brown  1^  in.  long,  1  in.  broad. 

A  common  tree  throughout  India  and  Burma,  the  Jhelam  river  its  north- 
western limit  Ascends  to  3000,  occasionally  to  4000  ft.  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 
Often  gregarious.  Thrives  on  the  stiff  black  soil  of  Central  India  and  uie 
Dekkan,  and  on  saline  soils  of  the  Paujab.  The  old  leaves  shed  in  Feb.,  the 
young  foliage  issues  in  April,  May,  usually  preceded  by  the  scarlet  flowers.  The 
tree  in  full  bloom  presents  a  strikmg  spectacle,  like  fire  on  the  horizon.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  June,  July.    Inhabits  the  open  country,  not  found  in  thick  forests. 

A  moderate-sized  tree^  40-60  ft.  hign,  with  a  crooked,  often  irregular  trunk, 
6-8,  at  times  10-12  ft.  fiirth,  and  few  crooked  branches.  In  N.W.  India  often 
kept  down  as  a  shrub  by  constant  lopping.  Bark  ^  in.  to  1  in.  thick,  spongy, 
inner  substance  fibrous,  outside  grey  or  light-brown,  rough,  undulated.  Wooa 
coarse  and  open-grained,  with  prominent  medullary  rays  ;  weight  31-36  lb.  per 
cub.  ft  Its  transverse  strength  P.bs335  (Kyd).  Not  durable  except  under 
water,  readily  eaten  by  insects.  (Said  to  be  durable  in  Quzerat)  In  North- 
West  India  used  for  weU-curbs  and  piles.  The  bark  of  the  root  yields  a  fibre, 
Uised  for  caulking  boats  on  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers,  also  for  slow-matches  and 
coarse  cordage. 

From  natural  fissures  and  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  issues  during  the  hot 
season  a  red  juice,  which  soon  hardens  into  a  ruby-coloured,  brittle,  astringent 
gmn,  similar  to  kmo,  and  sold  as  Bengal  Kino  (Phann.  Ind.  74).  In  Oudh  and 
throughout  Centoal  India,  lac  is  collected  on  the  branchlets  of  this  tree ;  the 
insect  is  often  propagated  by  cutting  a  branch  with  the  coccus  on  it^  and  fixing 
it  on  a  £cesh  tree. 

The  leaves  are  used  as  plates,  instead  of  paper  to  wrap  up  parcels,  and  they 
are  given  as  fodder  to  buffaloes.  The  flowers  (KcuUf  Nortn  India ;  JTtm, 
Guzerat)  are  collected,  and  made  (with  alum)  into  the  fleeting  yellow  dye 
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used  in  the  Holi  feBtival ;  they  are  also  used  medicinally.     The  seeda  are 
given  aa  pui^tive  and  anthelmintic^  mostly  in  veterinary  practice. 

2.  B.  snperba,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  22 ;  FL  Ind.  iii  247. 

A  gigantic  climber,  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  Leaflets  membranous, 
acuminate,  the  termhial  6-15  in.  long,  lateral  oblique,  smaller.  Elowers 
larger  than  those  of  B,  frondosa^  of  a  gorgeous  orange-colour,  on  pedicels 
3  times  the  length  of  calyx,  in  lax  paniculate  racemes. 

Forests  of  Buima^  Bengal,  Oudh,  the  Crrcars,  the  northern  Eoulcan,  and  the 
Dehra  Doon.    FL  March.    Yields  kino  like  the  preceding  species. 

12.  SPATHOLOBUS,  HasskarL 

Large  climbers,  with  trifoliolate  leaves ;  leaflets  stipellate,  the  2  lateral 
opposite.  Flowers  small,  white,  purple,  or  pink,  numerous,  £EU9ciculate 
on  the  branches  of  large  compound  panicles,  with  small,  narrow  bracts 
and  bractlets.  Calyx  4-dentate,  the  2  upper  teeth  connate  in  1.  Stan- 
dard broad-ovate  or  orbicular,  obtuse,  without  appendages,  longer  than 
keel ;  wings  obliquely  oblong,  free ;  keel  obtuse,  nearly  straight,  shorter 
than  wings.     Stamens,  ovary,  and  legume  like  Butea. 

1.  8.  Boxbnri^,  Bentb.— Syn.  Butea  paroifloroy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii. 
248 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  261 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  210.— Vem.  Mtda,  rnatd^, 
N.W.P. 

Lifloresoence,  calyx,  petioles,  and  under  side  of  leaflets  pubescent.  Leaf- 
lets obovate,  acuminate,  longer  than  broad,  6-8  in.  long;  lateral  nerves  6-8, 
arcuate,  anastomosing  by  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers  whitish,  iu  fSas- 
cides  of  3,  in  large  terminal  and  lateral  panidee,  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx. 
Teeth  of  ciedyx  nearly  as  long  as  tube.  Standard  twice  the  length  of  calyx, 
emarginate.  Legumes  4-5  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  on  a  distinct  pedicel,  1  in. 
long,  seed  part  tomentose. 

A  powerful  climber,  common  in  the  forests  of  Burma,  Bencal,  Oudh,  and  the 
Sub-Himalayan  forests  as  far  as  the  Jumna  river.  Also  in  uie  Circars  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Konkan.  One  of  the  principal  climbers  in  the  Oudh  Sal 
forests.    Fl.  Dec,  Jan. ;  fr.  April. 

Serveral  large  and  remarkable  forest-weeds  belong  to  the  genus  FUmrngia* 
which  is  generally  classed  under  Phcueoleas :  1.  F.  Chapparf  Ham.,  and  2.  F 
strobilifera,  Brown  {Hedvmrum  ^robiliferum,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  350),  with 
simple  leaves,  those  of  the  former  lon^-petiolate,  cordate,  those  of  the  latter 
ovate,  on  short  petioles.  Both  species  have  spikes  with  large  membranous  in- 
flated bract&  enclosing  the  flowers.  F,  strolnlifera  is  common  throughout 
India,  and  often  attains  8  ft.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching.  F.  Jruticulotcu 
WaU.,  is  a  suflruticose  variety  of  strchilifera  in  the  North- West  Himalaya,  i^ 
Chappar  is  found  in  Burma,  Bengal,  Gforakhpur,  and  the  sub-Himalavan  tract 
to  the  Jumna.  Three  other  species  have  trifoliolate  leaves, — ^viz.,  3.  F  Itnetxta^ 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii  341,  common  nearly  throu^out  India,  flowers  in  paniculate 
racemes,  with  small  bracts ;  4.  F,  oongesta/aoxh,  Fl.  Ind.  341,  Wight  Ic  t. 
390,  which  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  synonymous  with,  F,  iemicdata,  Boxb., 
Wight  Ic  t.  326,  common  nearly  throughout  India,  flowers  in  dense  axiUary 
bracteate  spikes;  and  5.  F.  iTWolucratct,  Bcnth.  in  PL  Junghuhn.  246,  sub- 
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Himalayan  tract  from  Assam  to  Eamaon;  flowers  in  snbsessile  heads  with 
large  tomentose^  ovate-lanceolate  bracts. 

13.  CBOTAIiABIA,  Linn. 

Herbs  or  sknibs,  with  simple  or  digitately  3-foliolate  (rarely  5-7-foli(>- 
late)  leaves.  Stipules  free  or  decurrent,  sometimes  small  or  none.  Elowers 
yellow  bine  or  pnrplish,  usually  in  terminal  or  leaf-opposed  racemes. 
Calyx-lobes  distinct,  or  calyx  more  or  less  bilabiata  Standard  orbicular 
or  ovate,  usually  callous  at  base,  shortly  clawed ;  wings  obovate  or  oblong ; 
keel-petals  beaked.  Stamens  monadelphous  in  an  open  sheath ;  anthers 
unequal,  alternately  basifixed  and  versatile.  Ovary  2-oo.ovulate;  style 
bearded.    Pod  globose  or  oblong,  turgid,  2-valved. 

1.  0.  Bnrhia,  Hamilton;  BentL  in  London  Journal  of  Botany,  iL  (1843) 
474 ;  Boissier  FL  Orient  iL  26. — ^Vem.  Sis,  eissdi,  meiniy  pola^  Trans- 
Indus;  Khep,  khip,  hhippi^  buta^  bhata,  bui,  Pb. ;  Ldthia,  kkarsan^ 
kauridlaf  Harriana,  Delhi. 

An  erect  or  procumbent  shrub,  with  slender,  close-set  entangled  branches, 
flexible  and  rush-like  when  young,  stiff  and  rigid  when  old.  Leaves  small 
and  scanty,  oblong  or  linear,  generally  less  than  I  in.  long,  more  or  less 
pubescent.  Flowers  yellow  with  red  veins,  on  short  pedicels,  far  apart 
in  long  racemes,  forming  terminal  rigid  divaricate  panicles.  Legume 
short,  villous,  1-3-seeded,  twice  the  length  of  calyx. 

Common  in  the  plains  of  Sindh  and  the  Paiijab,  Peshawar  valley,  in  drr 
sandy  places.  FL  iTov.-March.  Hopes  are  made  of  it  in  the  Panjab,  and  it  is 
browsed  by  cattle. 

Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn. ;  Boxb.  Cor.  PL  1. 193 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ilL  259. — Sans. 
iSana,  Vem.  Saniif  9anni  (TVmmf,  Bombay).  The  well-known  Indian  hemp  ; 
is  cultivated  throughout  North-West  Inma  for  its  fibre.  Several  other  large 
herbaceous  species  of  Crotalaria  are  common  weeds  in  the  forests. 

14.  ALHAOI,  Desv. 

Calyx  campanulate,  with  5  small  acute  teeth.  Petals  unguiculate,  claws 
nearly  as  long  as  calyx ;  standard  broad ;  keel  blunt.  Stamens  diadelph- 
ous,  anthers  uniform.  Ovary  linear,  sessile ;  style  filiform,  incurved.  Pod 
linear,  generally  moniliform,  contracted  between  seeds,  rarely  continuous. 

1.  A.  Manromm^  Desv. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  232.  —  Syn.  Hedysarum 
Alhagiy  Willd. ;  Roxb.  FL  Lid.  iii.  344.  The  Camd-thom,  Vem.  Jawdsa^ 
jewassiy  jawd^  jawdn,  jawdnu    (Kas,  Sindh.) 

A  small,  nearly  glabrous  shrub,  extremities  pubescent;  armed  with 
numerous  axillary,  spreading  spines,  ^-1  in.  long.  Leaves  simple,  short- 
petiolate,  oblong,  coriaceous.  Flowers  red,  on  short  slender  pedicels,  1-6 
from  the  axillary  spines.     Pod  about  1  in.  long,  straight  or  falcate. 

Widely  spread,  from  Qreece  and  Egypt  through  Western  Asia  and  Afffhanis- 
tan  to  the  ^plains  of  North- Western  India ;  extending  east  as  for  as  Monghir 
on  the  Qanges,  and  south  to  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  Also  in  Guzerat 
and  the  Eonkan.  Qenerally  found  in  dry  barren  places.  FL  March,  Apr^  ; 
fir.  ripens  August. 
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Camels  deligbt  in  it  aa  fodder.  In  Qozerat,  Sindh,  and  the  Southern  Panjab, 
screens  (tattle^  employed  during  the  hot  winds  are  made  of  it.  Near  Kandahar 
and  Herat  manna  is  found  and  collected  on  the  bushes  at  flowering  time,  after 
the  spring  rains. 

15.  DESMODITTM,  Desv. 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  trifoliolute  or  nnifoliolate  stipellate  leaves.  Calyx 
campanulfl^tQ  or  turbinate.  Corolla  exserted ;  standard  broad ;  wings  more 
or  less  adhering  to  the  keel ;  upper  stamen  entirely  or  partially  fxee ;  style 
incurved ;  stigma  minute,  capitate.  Pod  usually  articulate,  the  articula- 
tions flat,  iHseeded,  rarely  splitting  open  at  the  upper  suture. 

Leaves  3-folioIate ;  bncts  subulate  ...*./).  tiliatfolium. 
Leaves  3-foliolate ;  bracts  orbicular,  foliaceous  .  .  .2).  ptUcnellum, 
Leaves  1-foliolate,  ovate,  softly  tomentose         .        .        .2).  UUi/olium, 

1.  D.  tiliafolinm,  Don.— Syn.  D.  nuians,  Bot.  Mag.  t  2867;  D. 
argenteuniy  WalL  Yem.  Samhar^  sammary  skamrUy  shambary  c^iamra, 
chamydry  charnkdt,  cJiamktU,  martan,  matta,  mardra,  gwr  kcUSy  ffurehagal, 
prij  mu88y  chtit  musty  kali  mttsi,  muHy  laber, 

A  large,  somewhat  diffuse  shrub,  with  trifoliolate  leaves.  Branchlets, 
inflorescence,  pods,  and  leaves  greyish  tomentose  or  canescent.  Leaflets 
broad-ovate  or  obovate  from  cuneate  or  rounded  base,  often  mucronate, 
with  4-6  pair  of  prominent  lateral  nerves,  green  and  glabrescent  above, 
clothed  beneath  with  a  matted  tomentum  of  whitish  silky  hairs,  terminal 
leaflet  largest,  2-6  in.  long.  Flowers  red,  on  slender  pedicels,  longer  than 
calyx,  fasciculate,  in  spreading  terminal  panicles,  with  long  drooping 
branches ;  bracts  subulate,  bracUets  setaceous,  at  the  base  of  calyx.  Pods 
2-3  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad;  joints  6-10,  somewhat  longer  than  broad. 

Common  outer  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal,  3000-9000  ft.  FL  June- 
Sept  Bark  flbrous,  ropes  are  made  of  it  which  are  strong  but  not  durable.  In 
Knllu  and  Eunawar,  paper  and  pasteboard  for  the  Buddhist  monasteries  in 
Tibet  is  made  of  the  bf^k  (H.  Cleghom).    The  branches  are  browsed  by  cattle. 

2.  D.  imlehellnm,  Benth. — Syn.  Hedysarum  pidcTieUumy  Linn. ;  Boxb. 
FL  Ind.  iii.  361;  Dtcei-ma  pukMlum,  DC;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  230; 
Wight  Ic.  t  418. 

An  erect  pubescent  shrub.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  leaflets  ovate,  obtuse, 
the  terminal  4-5  in.  long,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  lateral  ones. 
Stipules  subulate,  with  long  bristly  points.  Flowers  in  terminal  and 
axillary  spiciform  racemes,  the  flowers  in  the  axils  of  2-foIiolate  bracts, 
the  common  petiole  terminating  in  a  long  bristle,  the  two  lateral  leaflets 
orbicular,  enclosing  the  flower.    Pod  generally  with  2  joints. 

South  India,  Bengal^  Burma,  Oudh,  and  Gorakhpur,  particularly  in  the  Sal 
forests.    FL  RS. 

3.  D.  latifoUnm,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  223 ;  Wight  la  270.— Syn. 
Hedysarum  laHfoHum,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  350. 

A  shrub  with  a  short  woody  stem  and  spreading  branches.    Leaves  uni- 
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foliolate,  bioad-ovate,  4-5  in.  long,  with  an  obtuse  or  cordate  base,  rough 
above,  soft-tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  semicordate,  cuspidate.  Flowers 
bright  purple,  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  Pods  4-5  jointed,  hairy 
with  stiff  hooked  hairs. 

Bengal,  Ceylon,  Burma.    Oudh  forests.    Elamaon,    FL  C.S. 

This  genus  comprises  numerous  other  shrubs  and  undershrubs  within  the 
range  of  this  Flora,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  common  kinds ; — Simple 
leaves  have :  I.  £>,  triqnetrtim,  DC. ;  W .  &  A,  Prodr.  224  {Hedys,  trig.,  Boxb. 
iiL  347) ;  with  broadlv  winged  petioles.  2.  D,  gangeticuniy  DC. ;  Wight  Ic  271 
{Hedys,  ganget,,  Roxb.  iii  349} ;  with  ovate,  acute  leaves.  Trifoliolate  leaves 
have :  3.  D,  Jhribundum,  G.  Don. — Syn.  D.  rmUti/hrum,  DC.  D.  dvhium^  ' 
Bot.  Reg.  t  967 ;  Bot  Mag.  t.  2960.  4.  D,  oxyphyllum^  DC,  leaves  and  pods 
nearly  ^abrous ;  pods  reticulate.  6.  D.  concinnum,  DC.  {D.  pendulum^  Wall. 
Pi.  AiB.  rar.  t.  94),  leaflets  oblong,  with  marked  latersJ  nerves,  ascends  to  7000  ft. 
in  the  North-West  Himalaya.  6.  D.  ayrans,  DC. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  294  {HecL  gyrans^ 
Roxb.  iii  351) ;  lateral  leaflets  smaU,  very  sensitive,  showing  a  rotatory  motion 
during  the  day. 

16.  OUOBINIA,  Benth, 

Tree  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  large  stipellate  leaflets,  the  2  lateral 
opposite.  Stipules  &ee,  deciduous.  Flowers  white  or  pale  rose-coloured, 
on  slendej  pedicels,  2  or  3  from  one  point,  in  short  fasciculate  racemes  on 
the  old  wood.  Bracts  small,  scaly ;  small  persistent  bractlets  under  the 
calyx.  Calyx  indistinctly  2-lippied,  upper  lip  emarginate  or  bidentate. 
Standard  nearly  orbicular,  short-clawed.  Wings  conform  to  and  equal  to 
the  keel,  slightly  adhering  to  it.  Stamens  connate  to  beyond  the  middle, 
one  quite  &ee ;  anthers  equal.  Ovary  sessile^  with  numerous  ovules ;  style 
incurved,  subulate;  stigma  capitate,  terminaL  Pod  linear-oblong,  flat, 
veined,  contracted  between  the  seeds,  scarcely  dehiscent.  Seeds  2-5, 
fiat 

1.  0.  dalbergioidds,  Benth.^TAB.  XXin.»Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  i  36.— 
Syn.  Dalhergia  Oqj&inensis^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  220;  Wight  Ic.  t.  391. 
Sans.  Tiniaa,  Vem.  Sannan,  sdndan^  cJidndan,  Pb.,  N.W.P. ;  Shdnjan, 
pdnan,  Oudh;  Tinaa,  tinnas,  Hwas,  tewas^  dh&wdSy  C.P. ;  Ser-marra, 
Gondi ;  Tunniay  Banswara ;  TeLuSy  Khandeish  Dangs. 

Pubescent,  terminal  leaflet  broad-oval,  2-6  in.  long,  lateral  oblique-oval, 
1^-3  in.  long ;  edge  undulate,  shallow-crenate,  4-8  prominent  main  nerves 
on  either  side  of  midrib. 

A  conunon  tree  in  Central  and  Northern  India,  as  far  as  the  Qodaveiy  on  the 
east  side  and  Canaia  on  the  west  side  of  the  Peninsula.  In  the  outer  Himalayan 
forests  from  the  Great  Gandak  river  to  the  Sutlej,  ascending  in  the  valleys  to 
4000,  and  in  places  to  5000  ft.  The  Jhelam  appears  to  be  its  north-western 
limit,  but  it  is  scarce  between  that  river  and  the  Sutlej.  Its  southern  and  eastern 
limits  require  further  inquiry.  It  is  found  in  the  Oudh,  Gorakhpur,  Godavery, 
and  Canara  forests.  The  old  leaves  are  shed  in  Jan.  and  Feb.,  the  new  foliage 
^  comes  out  in  April,  May.  The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  are  fully  out, 
from  March-May. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  20-40  ft.  high,  with  a  short,  crooked,  and  often  gnarled 
trunk,  3-5  ft.,  occasionally  7-8  ft  giiih.  Bark  cinereous  or  dark  brown,  with 
long  perpendicular  and  short  cross-fissures,  brittle  corky  scales  peeling  off. 
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Sapwood  email,  heartwood  varies  from  light-greenish  biowiiy  with  veUow  tinge, 
to  dark-red  brown.  It  is  close-grained,  hard,  the  cub.  ft.  weighs  57-60  lb., 
Strong,  tough,  and  durable  ;  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  Much  valued  for  agricul- 
tural implements,  wheels,  naves,  furniture,  also  for  building.  Combs  are  carved 
of  it. 

An  astringent  red  gum  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark.  The  bark  is 
pounded  ana  largely  used  to  intoxicate  fish.  Twigs  much  lopped  as  cattle- 
fodder.  In  places  aifficult  of  access,  tall  and  well-grown  specimens  are  occa- 
sionally met  with,  but  most  older  trees  have  been  mutilated  by  lopping  and 
stripping  off  the  bark. 

To  the  .tribe  of  Hedysarece  belongs  ^schynomene  cupera,  Linn. ;  Wight  Ic  t. 
299. — Syn.  Bedysarum  lagenarium,  Roib.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  365.  Vem.  Sola^  Phut- 
Solcu  A  large  perennial  water-plant,  with  thick  stems  mainly  composed  of  light 
white  pith,  which  is  made  into  toys,  floats,  and  Solah  hats,  mvaluable  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  sun.    Abundant  in  tanks  and  marshes  in  Bengal. 

Brya  Ebenus,  DC,  Bot.  Mac.  t.  4670,  the  green  or  West  Indian  Ebony,  a 
small  tree  with  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  dark  green,  nearly  black  heartwood, 
of  Jamaica  luid  Cuba,  also  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

17.  BAIiBEBQIA,  Linn.  fil. 

Trees  or  climbers,  with  alternate,  imparipinnate  leaves,  without  stipels ; 
leaflets  alternate.  Flowers  smaU,  white,  lilac  or  purple,  in  dichotomous 
or  inegularly  branched  panicles ;  bracts  and  bractlete  small.  Calyx 
5-dentate,  the  lowest  anterior  tooth  generally  longer.  Standard  ovate  or 
orbicular ;  wings  oblong,  as  long  as  standard ;  keel  obtuse,  shorter  than 
standard,  its  petals  connate  at  the  top.  Stamens  either  diadelphous,  the 
10th  stamen  firee,  or  monadelphous,  with  9  or  10  stamens,  or  equally  dia- 
delphous, with  2  bundles  of.  5  stamens  each,  and  the  vagina  slit  below  as 
well  as  above ;  anthers  small,  erect,  didymous,  the  cells  back  to  back, 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  filament,  opening  by  diverging  or  divaricate 
slits,  or  with  a  short  slit  at  the  top.  Ovaiy  stipitate,  with  few  ovules ; 
style  short,  incurved,  with  a  small  terminal  stigma.  Legume  like  a 
samara,  oblong  or  linear,  flat,  thin,  indehiscent,  with  1  or  a  few  seeds. 
Seeds  renifonn,  flat. 

Trees  or  erect  shrubs ;  stamens  9  or  10,  monadelphous. 
Shrubs  or  small  trees ;  panicles  regularly  dichotomous  .        .    1.  2>.  riTM>9a. 
Large  trees ;  panicles  not  dichotomous. 
Leaflets  obtuse  or  emarginate ;  flowers  pedicellate  .     2.  i>.  latifolia. 

Ijeaflets  acuminate  ;  flowers  sessile 8.  2>.  Sissoo. 

Trees ;  stamens  10,  eoually  diadelphous. 

Leaves  with  reticulate  venation,  without  prominent  lateral 
nerves ;  petals  and  stamens  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 

calyx-tube *•  D.  paniculata. 

Leaves  with  prominent  parallel  lateral  nerves ;  petals  and 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  calyx-tube. 
Leaflets  11-15;  panicles  lax;  the  8  anterior  calyx-teeth 

acute,  the  2  posterior  obtuse 5.  D,  lanceolaria. 

Leaflets  18-19  ;  panicles  compact ;  4  calyx-teeth  obtuse,  the 

5th  longer  and  subacute  .  .        .     6.  /).  hircina. 

Climbing  shrubs ;  stamens  10,  equally  diadelphous  .  .     7.  />.  vclubUU, 

Several  valuable  South  American  timber-trees  belong  to  this  genus.  Of  the 
principal  varieties  of  Rosewood  exported  from  Rio  Janeiro,  the  two  finest  are  sup- 
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plied  by  specieB  of  DcUbergta,  chiefly  by  J),  ndgra,  classed  in  the  same  section 
as  the  Indiaii  Sissoo  and  ilackwood  (Bentham,  Synopsis  of  Dalbeigiesd,  Linn. 
Soc  Jour,  iy.,  SuppL  5). 

1.  D.  rimosa,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  233 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  262. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  glabroua  Leaflets  5-9,  oyal,  2-3  in.  long, 
acute  at  both  ends,  with  numerous,  prominent,  parallel  neryes.  Panicles 
terminal  and  axillaiy,  lax,  regularly  dichotomous;  flowers  on  short  pedicels, 
small,  less  than  ^  in.  long.  Calyx  supported  by  2  obtuse  bractlets,  cam- 
panulate,  all  teeth  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  tube.  Claws  of  petals  yery  short 
Stamens  10,  monadelphous.  Oyary  short-stipitate,  oyules  1-2.  Legume 
2-3  in.  long,  1  in.  broad  or  less,  l-eeeded. 

Sikkim  Tend,  Assam,  Easia  hills,  and  Silhet.  Also  in  the  Siwalik  tract  and 
outer  Himalaya  west  to  the  Jumna,  ascending  to  4000  ft,  J.  L.  S.  Fl.  March, 
April ;  seed  ripens  Noy.,  Dec. 

2.  D.  latifoUa,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  113;  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  221 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  264 ;  Wight  Ic  t  1156;  Bedd.  FL  Syly.  t  24.  The  Blacktoood 
or  Rosewood  tree  of  Southern  India. — ^Vem.  SUsdl^  Oudh ;  Sdksdl,  Sitsdl, 
Mirzapore  distr. ;  Skisham,  Banswara ;  sirraSy  sirsa,  sisaa^  sism,  Mandla 
and  Chindwaia  distr.  of  C.P. ;  Biti,  Can. 

A  large  glabrous  tree,  with  dark-purple  heartwood.  Leaflets  3-7,  generally 
5,  alternate,  broad-oboyate  or  orbicular,  obtuse  or  emarginate.  Flowers 
greenish  or  yellowish  whito,  on  slender  pedicels  as  long  or  nearly  as  long 
as  the  calyx-tube,  in  axillary,  branched,  and  diyaricating  panicles.  Calyx- 
segments  oblong  or  oyate,  obtuse.  Stamens  9,  all  united  in  a  sheath, 
open  on  the  upper  side.  Qyaiy  glabrous,  with  5  oyules ;  style  slender, 
nearly  as  long  as  ovary ;  legume  oblong-linear  or  oblong-lanceolate,  1-4- 
seeded. 

Dry  forests  of  South  and  Central  India,  frequently  associated  with  Teak  and 
Bamboo  in  South  India,  also  in  the  eyercreen  forests  TBedd.),  extending  north  to 
the  Satpura  range,  Bandelkhand,  and  tne  Malwa  plateau  (Bassi  in  Meywar). 
Also  in  the  Andamans,  in  lower  Bengal,  Behar,  in  Sikkim  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  ^scarce  and  small)  in  the  Baraitch  and  Gonda  forests  of  Oudh, 
along  the  base  oi  the  hills.  Old  leayes  are  shed  Feb.,  March,  new  leaves  appear 
in  April.  The  flowers  appear  with  the  young  foliage,  or  before  the  old  leaves 
fall ;  the  pods  ripen  from  Oct-Feb. 

In  South  India  and  the  Godaveiy  forests  (Ahiri),  a  large  tree  60-80  ft  high, 
with  an  erect,  but  not  generally  straight  or  regular  trunk  to  20  ft  girth.  In 
North  India  a  moderate-sized  or  small  tree.  Numerous  thick  branches,  spread- 
ing into  a  laige  shady  crown.  Branchlets  grey,  bark  of  trunk  ^-1  in.  thick, 
cinereous,  less  rough  than  the  bark  of  Sissoo.  ^Foliage  fine  glossy  dark  green. 
Coppices  well,  and  propagates  itself  readily  by  self-sown  seed,  ^ktsily  raised 
from,  seed,  but  of  slow  ^wth,  especially  while  young ;  5-9  rings  per  in.  of  radius. 

Sapwood  lar^,  whitish  ;  heartwood  with  an  irregular  outline,  from  deep  nut- 
brown  to  blackish  purple,  with  white  or  purplish  veins  and  streaks  of  hghter 
colour,  and  small  whitish  specks  ;  fine-grained,  strong,  and  heavy.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  seasoned  Blackwood  fluctuates  between  50  and  5468  lb. ;  the  lower 
figure  is  that  given  by  Skinner,  and  the  higher  is  the  result  of  Baker's  experi- 
ments made  with  Malabar  wood.  In  the  Central  Provinces  list,  however,  the 
weight  is  given  at  66  lb.     The  average  value  of  P.  ranges  between  722  and 
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1104,  and  may  be  taken  at  060.  Old  trees  are  often  hollow,  and  have  ring- 
shakes.  When  fresh-sawn,  the  wood  has  an  agreeable  smell.  Much  valued 
for  f amiture.  Combs  and  a  great  variety  of  ornaments  are  carved  of  it  Largely 
used  for  yokes,  cart-wheels,  ploughs  and  other  aCTicultural  implements,  knee- 
timbers  of  boats,  and  for  construction,  also  for  spokes  and  fellies  of  gun-cairiage 
wheels.    In  Oudh  the  tree  is  pollarded  for  cattle-fodder. 

3.  D.  818800,  Roxb.— Tab.  XXIV.— Fl.  Ind.  iiL  223 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  264;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  25.  The  Sissoo  free.— Sans.  Siusapa. 
Vem.  ShtaJiamy  dssu,  throughout  North  India;  Shewa,  Pushtu;  Tali, 
mfedar,  shin,  tkla,  nelkar,  Pb. ;  Sissdi,  Oudh. 

A  large  tree  with  brown  heartwood.  Young  parts  pubescent  or  tomen- 
tose.  Leaflets  3-5,  alternate,  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  glabrous  when  old. 
Flowers  yellowish  white,  nearly  sessile,  in  unilateral  spikes,  which  are 
arranged  in  short  axillary  panicles;  ramifications  of  inflorescence  and 
calyx  pilose.  Stamens  9,  all  united  into  a  sheath,  open  on  the  upper 
side.  Ovary  on  a  long  stalk,  pubescent ;  style  very  short,  much  shorter 
than  the  ovary;  stigma  large;  legume  linear^lanceolate,  generally  2-3- 
seeQeQa 

The  Siasoo  tree  is  indigenous  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  and  in  the  outer 
Himalayan  valleys,  from  the  Indus  to  Assam,  ascending  to  3000,  and  at  times 
to  5000  ft.  Qenerally  gr^arious,  mostly  on  sand  or  cravel  along  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  islands,  extencun^  60-100  miles  into  the  j^udns.  Believed  to  be  indi- 
genous also  inGuzerat,Belachistan,andCentralIndia.  I  have  never  seen  it  really 
wild  outside  the  sub-Himalavan  l«lt.  Cultivated  and  often  self-sown  through- 
out India ;  thrives  best  on  Ijght  soil,  and  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture.  The  old  leaves  turn  reddish  brown,  and  begin  to  fall  in  December, 
but  continue  to  be  shed  up  to  February,  when  the  young  foliage  comes  out, 
continuing  until  April.  The  full-grown  foliage  is  of  a  fine  clear  green  colour. 
Young  trees  are  occasionally  leafless  for  a  few  weeks  ;  old  trees  are  hardly  ever 
without  leaves.  FL  from  Maich-June,  at  times  with  a  second  flush  between 
July  and  October ;  the  seed  ripens  from  November-February,  and  generally 
remains  long  on  the  tree. 

Under  fiEivourable  circumstances  a  large  tree,  attaining  60  ft.  and  more,  with  an 
eiect  but  not  straight  or  regular  trunk  6-12  ft  in  girth  ;  large  branches  sup- 
porting a  spreading  crown.  Young  shoots  downy,  b&arious,  drooping ;  branch- 
lets  cinereous  or  li^ht  brown  ;  bark  of  trunk  j-1  in.  thick,  crey  or  p^e  brown  ; 
narrow  strips  ezfcuiating  between  more  recent  obliquely  lonntudmal  shallow 
fissures,  and  distant,  older  deep  cracks,  which  tail  off  into  each  other. 

Sapwood  small,  light -coloured ;  heartwood  close-grained,  brown,  mottled 
with  darker  veins,  in  old  trees  sometimes  very  dark,  nearly  black.  Medullaiy 
rays  very  fine.  Pores  large,  scanty,  uniformly  distributed,  often  joined  by  narrow 
concentric  bands  of  whitiE^i  tissue.  A  cub.  ft.  of  seasoned  heartwood  weighs 
between  45  and  50  lb.  Skinner  gives  it  at  50,  but  this  is  too  high  as  an  average. 
The  results  of  Baker's  numerous  experiments  range  between  42.68  and  46.&  ; 
the  average  of  my  experiments  of  1864  was  47.83,  and  of  1865, 45.83.  Instances 
are,  however,  recorded  of  a  greater  weight  (55.5  lb.,  average  of  3  experiments  by 
Major  RusseU,  Calcutta,  1862).  Unseasoned  wood  weighs  64-70  lb.  The  trans- 
verse strength  of  Sissoo  is  probably  somewhat  less  than  of  Blackwood,  but  con- 
siderably greater  than  of  Teak,  and  even  greater  than  of  Sal.  Skinner  gives  the 
value  of  P.  at  870 ;  the  average  of  33  experiments  made  by  me  in  1864  was  739, 
and  51  experiments  made  in  1865  gave  865.    Considering  these,  and  the  results 
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of  the  numerouB  recorded  exx)eTiment8  by  Baker,  Cunningham,  and  others,  and 
excluding  extremes,  the  mean  value  of  F.  wiU  be  found  to  range  between  700 
and  900.  Siasoo  is  very  elastic,  it  seasons  well,  does  not  warp  or  split,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  durable  in  the  Panjab  and  North- West  India,  leas  so 
in  Bengal,    ^oats  made  of  SLbsoo  on  the  Chenab  will  last  20  years. 

Sissoo  wood  is  esteemed  highly  for  all  purposes  where  strength  and  elasticity 
are  required.  It  is  used  extensively  in  boat-building,  for  carts  and  carriac^es, 
agricultural  implements,  camel-saddle- frames,  doors  and  window-frames,  and  in 
construction  generally.  It  is  an  excellent  and  beautiful  furniture- wood.  At 
present  the  use  of  Sissoo  wood  is  only  limited  by  the  insufficient  sunply.  Until 
about  1820,  considerable  supplies  of  large  Sissoo  logs  were  regularly  imported 
into  Calcutta  from  the  forests  of  the  sub-Himalayan  tracts  of  Nepal  and  adjoining 
districts.  In  those  days  Sissoo  was  the  principal  wood  used  for  the  construction 
of  gun-carriages  in  Bengal ;  and  it  was  only  between  1820  and  1830  that  Sissoo 
of  hirge  dimensions  became  scarce,  and  that  Sal  timber  began  to  be  used  exten- 
sively for  this  purpose,  being  more  plentiful  than  Sissoo,  though  heavier,  and 
not  easily  seasoned.  The  twigs  and  leaves  are  often  lopped  for  cattle-fodder ; 
camels  prefer  Sissoo  to  Eikar.  The  raspings  of  the  wood  are  used  in  native 
medicine. 

The  Sissoo  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  grows  rapidlv  with  along  tap-root.  The 
night  frosts  in  the  Panjab  turn  the  leaves  black,  but  do  not  kill  the  plants.  The 
roots  are  bitter,  and  are  not  touched  by  white  ants  or  rats.  The  Sissoo  tree  con- 
tinues to  grow  rapidly  untU  it  attains  maturity.  In  the  Panjab  it  attains,  under 
fair  conditions,  on  an  average  2^  ft.  girth  in  12,  and  4|  ft.  in  30  years.  It  cop- 
pices well,  and  in  the  Southern  Panjab  and  Sindh  it  has  always  been  raised 
from  slips,  often  cuttings  of  thick  branches.  The  slips  are  cut  1  ft.  long,  and  are 
put  in  about  the  end  of  Feb.,  sometimes  in  March. 

In  the  large  plantations  made  since  1865  in  the  Panjab  plains,  the  Sissoo  is  at 

E resent  the  most  important  tree.  Its  requirements  and  treatment  are  beginning  to 
e  well  understood,  and  several  thousand  acres  are  now  stocked  with  it.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  its  natural  habitat,  the  Sissoo  shows  a  decided  preference  for  a  light  sandy 
soiL  The  tree  is  healthiest  in  the  low  Sailaba  lands,  which  stretch  along  the 
main  rivers,  and  are  kept  moist  by  percolation.  On  the  bar  or  high  ground  be- 
tween the  rivers  it  thrives  with  the  aid  of  canal  irrigation  when  the  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam.  On  stiff  binding  soils  the  roots  are  smaU  and  the  trees  often  im- 
healthy.  On  saline  soils,  and  when  there  is  a  substratum  of  kankar,  the  Sissoo 
will  not  thrive.    Regarding  the  eventual  yield  of  these  Sissoo  plantations,  and  the 

Production  per  acre,  no  definite  estimate  can  yet  be  based  upon  the  fra^entaiy 
ata  available.  But  so  much  is  certain,  that  tJiese  plantations  will  yield  large 
supplies  of  fuel  and  a  proportion  of  timber,  thou^  it  may  appear  doubtful 
whether  so  near  its  nortn- western  limit  the  tree  will  attain  dimensions  at  all 
approaching  to  those  of  the  Sissoo  in  the  more  moist  and  forcing  climate  of  the 
Nepal  and  Sikkim  Terai,  or  in  Bengal. 

4.  D.  paniculata,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  114 ;  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  227 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  266. — ^Vern.  Eatsirsa^  Oudh;  Doheiriy  dhobin,  jpassi,  C.P. ;  Padriy 
Dharwar. 

A  large  or  moderate-fiized  tree,  the  wood  in  broad  concentric  masses, 
alternating  with  narrow  layers  of  fibrous  tissue.  Young  branchlets,  peti- 
oles, and  inflorescence  hairy.  Leaves  turn  black  in  drying;  leaflets  9-13, 
generally  1  in.  long,  obovate,  oblong  or  oval,  glabrous,  hairy  beneath  along 
midrib ;  venation  reticulate;  no  prominent  lateral  nerves.     Panicles  ter- 
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minal  and  axillaiy ;  flowers  bluish  wMte,  nearly  sessile,  crowded  on  short 
nnilateral  racemes ;  bracts  oblong,  villose,  early  deciduous.  Calyx  cam* 
panulate,  densely  haixy  outside,  glabrous  inside,  all  teeth  acute.  Claws  of 
petals  as  long  as  calyx-tube.  Standard  horn  cordate  base  oblong,  broader 
above,  with  straight  sides,  not  thickened  above  the  daw.  Stamens  10, 
equally  diadelphous;  inserted  with  petals  in  the  middle  of  calyx-tube. 
Ovary  glabrous,  ovules  2-3.  Legume  1 J-2J  in,  long,  J-|  in.  broad,  1-2- 
seeded,  narrowed  at  base  and  at  top. 

South  and  Central  India.  Gonda  forests  in  Oudh.  Siwalik  tract  west  to  the 
Jumna,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Leaves  ar^  shed  Feb.,  March  ;  the  new  foliage 
comes  out  in.  Aj^nl  and  May,  with  the  flowers. 

A  moderate-sized  or  large  tree  (60  ft.  high  in  the  Satpuras).  Trunk  erect, 
irregularly  scooped  out,  fluted  and  compressed,  attaining  5-6  ft.  girth.  Bark 
smooth,  greenish  white  or  cinereous.  Wood  greyish  white,  no  heartwood. 
Structure  most  remarkable,  entirely  different  £rom  that  of  other  Dalbemaa 
Broad  concentric  masses  of  wood  alternate  with  narrow  soft  layers  of  a 
fibrous  substance,  so  that  planks  cut  of  old  trees  often  fall  to  pieces.  The 
seasoned  wood  weighs  48,  and  the  unseasoned  wood  54  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  (R.  Th.)  ' 
Eventually  this  remarkable  species  may  have  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct  genus. 

5.  D.  lanceolaria,  L.— Syn.  D.  frmdosa,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  226 ; 
Wight  Ic.  t  266 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  266.— Vem.  Takoliy  bUhua,  N.W.P. ; 
Barhaty  parhdti,  Banswarra ;  Oengriy  Panch  Mehals ;  Harraniy  Bharwar. 

A  tree,  glabrous,  inflorescence  covered  with  ferruginous  pubescence. 
Leaflets  11-16,  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  1-2  in.  long;  lateral  nerves 
numerous,  parallel,  joined  by  reticulate  veins.  Panicles  large,  lax,  ter- 
minal and  axillary ;  flowers  ^  J  in.  long,  on  short  slender  pedicels,  in  short 
unilateral  racemes.  Calyx  broad-campanulate  or  turbinate,  hairy  outside, 
glabrous  inside,  the  2  upper  teeth  obtuse,  the  3  lower  teeth  acute.  Stan- 
dard obovate,  thickened  above  the  claw.  Stamens  10,  equally  diadelphous. 
Ovary  long  stipitate,  generally  hairy  at  the  base,  with  3  ovules.  liCgume 
l|-4  in.  long,  |-|  in.  broad,  1-3-seeded. 

South  India  on  the  west  side,  as  far  as  Banswara  on  the  Mhye  river,  on  the 
east  side  to  Behar.  Also  in  the  Siwalik  and  outer  Himalayan  tract,  extending 
west  to  the  Jumna  river,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Leafless  for  a  short  tune,  young 
foliage  iu  March  ;  fl.  H.S. ;  seed  Sept.,  Oct. 

A  middle-sLzed  tree,  attaining  30-40  ft.,  with  a  straight  trunk  4-5  ft.  girth. 
Bark  thin,  light  or  brownish  grev.  Wood  white,  without  the  peculiar  concentric 
layers  of  i>.  pomicidata,    SmaU  patches  of  black  heartwood  m  the  centre. 

6.  D.  hircina,  Ham. ;  Benth.  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  iv.  SuppL  46. — Vem. 
ISarao,  bandir,  tantia^  gogera,  N.W.P. 

A  small  tree.  Branchlets,  petioles,  and  inflorescence  clothed  with 
dense  ferruginous  tomentum.  Leaves  6-10  in.  long.  Leaflets  13-19, 
oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  with  adpressed  hairs  on  both  sides ;  lateral  nerves 
numerous,  parallel,  joined  by  reticulate  veins.  Panicles  short,  axillary, 
compact.  Flowers  small,  \  in.  long,  on  slender  pedicels,  as  long  as  calyx. 
Calyx  campanulate,  densely  hairy  outside,  glabrous  inside,  4  teeth  ob- 
tuse, the  .Sth  longer  and  subacute.     Standard  ovate,  gradually  narrowed 
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into  a  claw,  and  thickened  above  it.  Stamens  10,  equally  diadelphons, 
inserted  with  petals  at  the  base  of  calyx-tube.  Ovary  stipitate,  haiiy*. 
Legume  straight,  linear,  1^2  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad,  l-4-8eeded. 

Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Himalaya,  at  2500-5500  ft,  from  the  Junma  to  Nepal 
FL  Apr.,  May  ;  the  seed  ripens  in  Jidy. 

7.  D.  volnbilis,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  191 ;  FL  Ind.  iii.  231 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  265.     Vem.  BhatlOj  Kamaon ;  BaTQcharrOy  Oudk 

A  large  climber,  glabrous,  only  petioles  and  ramifications  of  inflores- 
cence pubescent.  Leaves  4>6  in.  long;  leaflets  11-13,  nearly  opposite, 
oblong,  generally  broader  at  the  top,  obtuse,  retuse,  often  mucronate, 
glabrous,  with  reticulate  veins,  no  prominent  lateral  nerves.  Inflorescence 
large,  terminal,  and  axillary,  drooping,  composed  of  numerous  compact, 
pedunculate,  dichotomous  panicles,  which  consist  of  short  unilateral 
racemes,  bracts  oblong,  deciduous  after  flowering.  Flowers  pale  blue,  \  in. 
long;  calyx  short-pedicellate,  tubulaiMjampanulate,  villous,  the  2  upper 
teeth  acute,  the  3  lower  obtuse.  Claws  of  petals  shorter  than  c^yx- 
tube.  Standard  broad.  Stamens  10,  equally  diadelphous.  Ovary  long- 
stipitate,  with  2  ovules. 

Sub-Himalayan  tvact  Kamaon  to  Sikkim,  Oudh  forests,  Behar,  the  Central 
Provinces,  Bandelkhand,  and  the  Coromandel  coast.  Common  in  the  Sal  forests 
of  Oudh.  FL  Febr.,  March ;  seed  May.   A  large  climber  with  very  tough  wood. 

18.  PTEBOCABPUS,  L. 

Trees  with  alternate,  imparipinnate  leaves ;  leaflets  alternate,  without 
stipels.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  in  simple  racemes  or  lax  panicles. 
Calyx  campanulate,  with  an  acute  base,  generally  curved,  5-dentate. 
Petals  on  long  claws,  those  of  the  keel  free,  or  slightly  connate  at  the 
top.  Stamens  10,  monadelphous,  the  tube  slit  above,  more  or  less 
divided  into  2  bundles  of  5  each,  the  10th  stamen  frequently  free; 
anthers  versatile,  cells  parallel,  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary  with  2-6 
ovules.  Pod  flat,  orbicular  or  ovate,  generally  somewhat  oblique,  the 
seed-part  in  the  middle.     Seeds  1-3,  separated  by  hard  dissepiments. 

1.  P.  Marsnpinm,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  116 ;  Fl.  Ind,  iii.  234 ;  W.  A  A. 
Prodr.  266;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t,  21.  Often  called  Bastard  Teak— Vem. 
Eijay  bija  sdl,  lHjaadr^  tnfhuay  hia^  hihla  {Honay^  Canar.) 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  with  full  foliage  and  dark-green  shining  leaves. 
Leaflets  5-7,  coriaceous,  elliptic,  obtuse,  emarginate  or  acuminate,  with 
scattered  adpressed  hairs  on  both  sides  when  young;  glabrous,  shining 
when  full-grown ;  lateral  nerves  numerous,  arcuate,  joined  by  prominent 
reticulate  veins.  Flowers  \  in.  long,  on  short  pedicels,  in  short  lateral 
and  terminal  paniculate  racemes.  Calyx,  peduncles,  and  pedicels  with 
scattered  adpressed  hairs.  Stamens  and  petals  inserted  above  the  base  of 
calyx.  Claws  shorter  than  petals,  lamina  of  all  petals  broad,  waved  or 
curled.  Stamens  monadelphous,  the  tube  divided  deeply  into  2  bundles. 
Ovary  hairy.    Pod  angular,  nearly  orbicular,  1^-2  in  diam. ;  style  lateraL 

Common  formerly  in  South  and  Central  India,  though  now  in  many  places 
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rare  or  neariy  extirpated.  On  the  weet  side  found  in  the  Santolah  forests  of 
Meywar,  S.W .  of  Neemnch ;  on  the  east  side  as  fisur  as  the  Rajmahal  and  Mirzapur 
hills,  near  the  Ganges  ;  also  in  the  extreme  8.E.  comer  of  Kamaon,  ascending  to 
9000  ft. ;  not  reported  from  the  Oudh  forests.  Fl.  May,  June ;  the  seed  ripens 
Dec-March. 

Attains  a  considerable  size,  with  an  erect,  but  not  ve^  straight  trunk  ^8  ft. 
girth.  Yields  beams  20  ft.  long,  and  20  in.  square.  In  Central  India  large  trees 
are  now  rare,  save  in  the  less  accessible  parts  of  the  forests.  (Maikal  range  and 
Delalthari  SSI  forests.)  Bark  4-|  in.  thick,  cinereous  or  dusky  grey,  rugose,  with 
the  outer  softer  corky  layers  naking  off.  Inner  bark  reddish  brown,  fibrous. 
Sapwood  large,  whitisn.  Heartwood  reddish  brown  or  nut  brown,  close-grained, 
tough,  and  strong.  In  the  green  state  the  cub.  ft.  weighs  65-70  lb.,  seasoned 
between  51  and  56  lb.  Skiimer  gives  the  value  of  P.  at  868.  The  results  of 
Puckle's  experiments  in  Mysore  range  between  693  and  950.  Seasons  well, 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  durable.  The  heartwood  is  full  of  gum-resin,  and 
stains  yellow  when  damp.  Makes  beautiful  furniture,  and  is  much  used  for 
doors  and  window-frames,  posts  and  beams.  Highly  valued  for  cart  and  boat- 
building, for  cotton  gins  and  agricultural  implements.  In  the  peninsula  it  is 
considered,  next  to  Teak  and  Bl^^kwood,  the  most  valuable  tree,  and  the  timber 
often  fetches  tiie  same  price  as  Teak.  From  wounds  in  the  bark  flows  copiously 
a  red  gum-resin,  true  Kino,  colL  in  S.  I.,  and  exported.  It  is  sold  in  little 
angular  pieces,  brittle,  black  and  shining ;  melts  in  the  mouth  with  a  strong, 
simply  astringent  taste,  like  the  kino  of  BtUea  frondoBOy  which  it  much 
resembles. 

To  the  same  genus  belon^f :  2.  F,  santalinus,  L.  fiL,  the  red  Sanders  wood  of 
the  North  Arcot,  Cuddapah,  and  Kumool  forests.  Also  found  by  Beddome  in 
the  Godavery  forests,  but  not  known  further  north,  with  3  leaflets  and  smaller 
flowers ;  claws  as  lon^;  as  the  lamina  of  petals.  3.  P,  indicus,  Willd.,  with  7-9 
acuminate  leaflets,  the  Padouk  of  Burma.  The  rosewood  or  lancewood  of 
western  tropical  Africa  is  the  produce  of  P.  ennoceiM,  Poir. ;  Quill,  et  Perr.  FL 
Seneg.  t.  54. 

19.  PONOAMIA,  Vent. 

Trees  with  impaiipinnato  leaves,  the  leaflete  opposite,  without  stipels. 
Calyx  cup-shaped,  truncate,  or  with  5  indistinct  teeth.  Standard  broad- 
ovate,  thickened  at  the  base,  with  callous  inflexed  auricles  at  the  top  of 
the  claw ;  keel  obtuse,  its  petals  cohering  at  the  back  near  the  top.  Sta- 
mens 10,  monadelphous,  the  tenth  stamen  free  at  the  base,  in  the  middle 
connate  with  the  rest  into  a  closed  tube ;  anthers  versatile.  Ovary  nearly 
sessile,  with  2  ovules ;  style  filiform,  incurved,  with  a  small  terminal  stigma. 
Legume  oblong,  indehiscent,  1-seeded,  shell  thick,  coriaceous,  the  sutures 
obtuse,  without  wings.     Seed  reniform,  thick,  hilum  smalL 

1.  P.  glabra.  Vent ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  262 ;  Wight  Ic  t  59 ;  Bedd. 
FL  Sylv.  t.  177. — Syn.  CkiUdupa  indica,  Lam. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  239. 
— Sans.  Karanjaka.  Vem.  Pdpar,  pdpri,  karai^',  karanjh,  kanji,  kunj. 
Local  n.  Sukchein,  Pb. ;  C^rr,  Mairwaia. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  glabrous,  almost  evergreen,  with  bright-green  shin- 
ing leaves.  Leaflets  2-3  pair,  ovate  or  elliptic,  short-acuminate,  3-5  in. 
long,  with  4-6  lateral  arcuate  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Flowers 
mixed  blue,  white,  and  purple;  petals  dark-veined.  Pod  thick,  hard, 
semi-ovate,  about  2  in.  long,  i  in.  broad,  acute  at  boih  ends. 
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Common  near  banks  of  streams  and  waterconrses,  and  elsewhere  in  moist 
localities;  often  associated  with  Terminalia  Arfuna,  in  South  and  Central  India, 
Bunna,  and  BengaL  Also  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  outer 
valleys  extending  west  to  the  Bavi  (not  common),  and  ascending  to  2000  ft. 
Outside  India  in  Ceylon,  Malacca,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  extending  northward 
to  South  China,  and  eastward  to  tiie  Fiji  Islands,  Timor,  and  tropical  Australia. 
The  leaves  are  shed  in  April,  and  are  renewed  soon  afterwards.  PL  May,  June ; 
the  pods  ripen  in  April  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Attains  60-60  ft ;  trunk  short,  not  very  re^lar,  5-8  ft  girth  ;  crown  spread- 
ing, shady.  Bark  smooth,  striated,  of  a  whitish  or  dusky  cinereous  colour,  1 
in.  thick.  Inner  bark  yellowish,  fibrous,  with  an  impleasant  amelL  Wood 
yellowish,  with  darker  veins,  hard,  and  tough  ;  sap  and  neartwood  not  distinct. 
Used  for  building,  but  not  durable,  readily  eaten  by  insects.  In  South  India 
solid  cart-wheels  are  made  of  it.  The  piods  {bara  karam)  and  the  leaves  are 
used  in  native  medicine,  and  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  used  for  burning, 
and  medicinally  (Pharm.  Ind.  79). 

20.  DEBBIS,  Louieiro. 

Climbing  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  imparipinnate  leaves  j  leaflets 
opposite,  exstipellate.  Flowers  violet,  purplish,  or  white,  in  simple  or 
paniculate  racemes.  Calyx  truncate.  Standard  unappendaged ;  wings 
obliquely  oblong,  slightly  cohering  to  the  keel-petals.  Vexillary  stamen 
united  to  the  rest  near  the  middle,  rarely  free ;  anthers  versatile.  Ovary 
2  -  00  -  ovulate ;  stigma  terminal.  Legume  indehiscent,  oblong  or  orbicular, 
flat,  membranous,  or  coriaceous,  narrowly  winged  on  the  upper  or  both 
sutures.     Seeds  solitary  or  several,  compressed. 

1.  D.  scandens,  Benth.  in  Linn.  Joum.  iv.  Suppl.  103. — Syn.  Dal- 
hergia  seandena^  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  192;  FL  Ind.  iiL  232;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  264. 

A  large  climbing  shrub,  with  imparipinnate  leaves.  Leaflets  3-4  pair, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long,  glabrous,  dark  green,  subcoriaceous,  com- 
mon petiole  pubescent  Flowers  on  filiform  pedicel^  light  rose-coloured, 
in  long  slender  racemes.  Pods  flat,  oblong,  marginate,  2-3  in.  long,  2-4- 
eeeded 

Baraich  and  Gonda  forests  in  Gudh,  Bengal,  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
Indian  Archipelago,  North  Australia,  and  South  China.  Fl.  R.S. :  fr.  C.S.,  H.S. 
Attains  1  ft  m^h. 

/>.  rohusta,  fenth.  1.  c.  104 — Syn.  DaJbergia  robtista,  Roxb. ;  Wight  Ic  t 
244.  £>,  Kroufeiy  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  229, — a  tree,  with  narrow-linear  pods  2-3 
in.  long,  and  i  in.  wide,  of  South  India,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  is  found  in  Kamaon 
(Madden),  ascending  to  5000  ft  (vern.  Buro), 

Second  Sub-Ordbb,  OJESALPINIEiE. 

Trees,  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  with  pinnate,  abruptly  bipinnate,  bifoliolate, 
rarely  onifoliolate  leaves;  leaflets  generally  not  stipellate.  Flowers 
bisezual,  generally  irregular.  Calyx  of  5  more  or  less  connate  sepals. 
Petals  5,  or  fewer,  imbricate  in  bud,  the  upper  petal  inside.  Stamens  10, 
or  fewer,  rarely  numerous,  free,  or  more  or  less  connate.  Seeds  with  or 
without  albumen ;  the  embiyo  with  a  straight  radicle. 
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Leares  bipinnate,  common  petiole  lon^. 
Pod  flat,  thin,  membranous,  indehucent,  with  a  broad 

wins  on  the  aeminiferous  snture       .        .        .        .1.  Mezoneubum. 
Pod  thick  or  more  or  less  turgid,  not  winged 
Calyx  imbricate,  of  5  unequal  sepals    .        .        .        .2.  Cjssalpinia. 

Calyx  valvate,  of  5  equal  sepals Poinciana  (p.  157). 

Caljrx  Talyate,  of  4  sepals,  tne  2  upper  connate    .  Coltillea  (p.. 167). 

Leaves  oipinnate,  eommon  petiole  shor^  spinescent,  leaflets 

minute 3.  Pabkinbomia. 

Leaves  simple  or  bifoliolate.' 
Calyx  gamosepalous ;  seeds  numerous     .        .        .        .4.  Batthinia. 
Calyx  of  6  nearly  distinct  sepals ;  pod  l-seeded       .        .     5.  Hardwickia. 
Leaves  abruptly  pmnate. 
Calyz-tuM  turbinate,  segments  4 ;  petals  8    .        .        .6.  Tamabindus. 
Calyx-tube  very  short,  segments  5  ;  petals  5  .        .        .7.  Cassia. 
Calyx-tube  lon^  funnel-waped ;  petals  none  .        .     8.  Sabaca. 

1.  MEZONETTaUM,  Desfontaines. 

Climbing  shmbs  with  bipinnate  leaves.  Flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary, 
solitary  or  panicled  racemea  Calyx  oblique,  with  5  broadlj-imbricate 
segments,  anterior  segment  larger,  concave,  outside  in  bud  Petals  5, 
rather  unequal  Stamens  10,  free ;  anthers  uniform.  Ovary  with  2  or 
more  ovules,  stigma  terminal,  truncate,  or  dilated.  Legume  indehiscent, 
or  nearly  so,  compressed,  central  suture  longitudinally  winged.  Seeds 
compressed,  ezalbuminous. 

1.  M.  cncnUatam,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  283. — Syn.  Ocemlpinia  cucvUata^ 
Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  358.     Yem.  Biskqprah,  Oudh ;  Ragi,  Bombay. 

A  powerful  climber,  branches  and  petioles  armed  with  strong  hooked 
prickles.  PimuB  3-7  pair;  leaflets  4-5  pair,  coriaceous,  shining,  ovate, 
acuminate,  2-4  in.  long,  flowers  yellow  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles, 
composed  of  a  few  rigid  racemes.  Pods  flat,  shining,  unarmed,  foliaceous, 
3-4  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  with  a  broad  membranous  wing  on  the  semini- 
feroiis  sutuia    Seeds  1-2. 

Bengal,  Oudh  forests,  Eonkan,  Western  Qhats.  Indian  Archipelago.  FL 
Nov.-Feb.    Fr.  ripe  March. 

2.  C-2BSALPIinA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  often  climbing,  and  armed  with  prickles.  Leaves  bi- 
pinnate. Flowers  white,  yellow,  or  red,  in  simple  or  panicled  racemes. 
Calyx-lobes  5,  imbricate,  the  lower  outside  and  often  larger.  Petals  6, 
orbicular  or  obovate,  nearly  equaL  Stamens  10,  £ree ;  anthers  uniform, 
dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  £ree,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  short 
calyx-tube ;  ovules  few.  Pod  compressed,  coriaceous,  indehiscent,  or  2- 
valved.  Seeds  in  some  species  separated  by  cellular  partitLons,  generally 
exalbuminous,  with  a  short  straight  radicle. 

Pods  covered  with  closely-set  prickles ;  a  prickly  climber .        .    1.  C.  Bonducdla, 

Pods  smooth,  without  prickles. 
A  prickly  climber ;  pubescent ;  flowers  in  lateral  racemes      .     2.  C.  tqaiairia. 
An  erect,  almost  unarmed  shrub ;  glabrous ;  flowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbs  •        •         .    8.  C  jnUcfterriMA. 
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1.  0.  Bondncella,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  357. — Syn.  Guilandina  Bondu- 
ceUa,  Linn.  The  fever-nut  Vem.  Kaikcaranj^  kat  karingoj  karanjo,  Tear- 
anjaj  karonj.    {Karbat,  kachkdy  Sindh.) 

A  scandent  shrub ;  pubescent ;  branches,  petioles,  inflorescence  armed, 
sparsely  or  densely,  with  short,  unequal,  slightly  recurved  prickles.  Leaves 
ample,  1-1 1  ft.  long,  pinnse  6-8  pair;  leaflets  opposite,  6-10  pair,  elliptical 
with  a  rounded,  somewhat  unequalnsided  base,  apex  mucronate.  Stipules 
large,  cut  into  large  segments.  Eacemes  axillary,  many-flowered,  simple 
or  branched  below,  bracts  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  spreading  or  recurved 
apex,  projecting  beyond  the  unopened  flowers.  Calyx  rusty-tomentose, 
with  recurved  lobes,  the  inferior  lobe  largest,  hood-shaped.  Petals  yellow, 
spreading,  the  upper  sometimes  spotted  with  red.  Pods  2-valved,  2-3  in. 
long,  l^lf  in.  broad,  coriaceous,  covered  with  sharp,  straight,  spreading 
prickles.  Seeds  1-2,  globose  or  ovoid,  smooth,  shining,  bluish  grey  or 
lead-coloured,  |  in.  long. 

Widely  spread  throughout  the  tropics,  indigenous  or  naturalised  in  South- 
em,  Eastern,  and  a  great  part  of  North- Western  India,  ascends  to  2500  ft.  in 
Kamaon.  In  the  Panjab  onl^  cultivated,  and  occasionally  run  wild  in  hedges 
and  waste  places.  Common  m  the  Salt  line  fence  in  Harriana.  The  larse  yel- 
low flowers  appear  in  the  rains.  Is  an  excellent  hedge-plant.  The  seeds  con- 
tain a  flxed  oil,  resin,  and  a  bitter  substance :  they  are  tonic  and  antiperiodic 
(Pharm.  Ind.  68). 

(7.  BonduCy  Rozb.  (Guilandina  B.,  Linn.),  a  nearly  allied  species  in  South 
India  and  Burma,  has  nearly  glabrous  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  erect  bracts.  In 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  280,  the  two  are  united,  imder  the  name  of  G.  Bonduc 

2.  0.  sepiaria,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  360 ;  W.  &  A-  Prodr.  282 ;  Wight 
Ic.  t.  37.  Mysore  thoni. — Vem.  Urn,  uri,  uran^  arlu,  kando,  relu,  rdmiy 
Pb. ;  Kingriy  aira^  karaunj^  agla,  kdrkaHy  kannena,  Garhwal,  Kamaon ; 
AUay  Oudh ;  Senaeniy  Chittor  in  Meywar ;  GhiUary  Bombay. 

A  large,  prickly  climber.  Pubescent  j  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles 
armed  with  short,  strong,  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  ample,  10-18  in.  long, 
pinn8d  6-10  pair;  leaflets  opposite,  8-12  pair,  oblong,  obtuse,  on  short 
petioles ;  stipules  semisagittate,  deciduous.  Flowers  yellow,  in  simple  axil- 
lary racemes,  pedicels  longer  than  flowers,  jointed  at  the  top,  bracts  lan- 
ceolate, clothed,  as  well  as  pedicels  and  calyx,  with  ferruginous  tomen- 
tunL  Lobes  of  calyx  oblong,  broader  above,  a  little  shorter  than  the  petals, 
the  inferior  lobe  hood-shaped,  larger  than  the  others.  Stamens  some- 
what longer  than  petals,  villous  below.  Pod  glabrous,  oblong,  obliquely 
cuspidate,  2-3  in.  long,  I  in.  broad.  Seeds  4-8,  ovoid,  mottled,  brown  and 
black,  less  than  \  in.  long. 

Indigenous  and  naturalised  throughout  India  and  Burma.  Outer  hiUs  of  the 
Himalaya,  extending  to  the  Indus,  ascending  in  places  to  6000  ft.  Said  by 
Roxbuigh  to  have  been  introduced  into  Bengal  from  Mysore  by  General  Martin. 
FL  Feb.-May ;  Aug.  (Hazara.)  Makes  an  almost  impenetrable  fence :  Hyder 
Ali  planted  it  round  fortified  places. 

Nearly  allied  is  the  Saman-Vfood,  0.  Sappan,  Linn. ;  Boxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  16  ; 
Fl.  Ind.  ii.  357.    Yem.  Patxmgy  BcLkam,  a  large  prickly  tree  in  South  India, 
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Bunna,  and  Bencal,  with  yellow  flowers  in  large  terminal  panicles,  nneqnal- 
sided  leaflets,  and  thick,  woody,  smooth,  shining,  dark-brown  pods,  broader  at 
top,  obliquely  truncate  and  mucronate.  The  wood,  which  yields  a  valuable  dye, 
is  lai^ely  exported  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  Siam. 

G.  Nugay  Ait.— Syn.  (7.  panicvlaiaj  Koxb.  1.  c.  364 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  36, 
Bengal,  Indian  Archipelago, — ^is  a  prickly  climber,  with  short  rhomboid,  cuspi- 
date, l-seeded  pods. 

3.  0.  pnlclierrlma,  Sw. — Syn.  Poineiana  pidcherrima,  Linn. ;  Eoxb. 
FL  Ind.  ii  355 ;  W,  &  A.  Prodr,  282.     Vem.  Krishna-chura^  Beng. 

A  large  shmb.  Glabrous,  armed  with  a  few  scattered  prickles.  Pinnae 
3-9  pair,  leaflets  5-10  pair,  oboyate-oblong,  obtuse  or  emarginate.  Flowers 
large,  orange  or  bright  yellow,  on  long  pedicels,  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  flowers,  supported  by  early  caducous,  subulate  bracts,  in  ter- 
minal pyramidal  racemes.  Calyx-tube  turbinate,  segments  oblong,  the 
inferior  segment  larger,  hood-shaped.  Petals  ^-1  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a 
claw,  edge  often  lacerate.  Style  and  stamens  much  longer  than  corolla ; 
filaments  slightly  hairy  below,  stigma  minute.  Legume  linear-oblong,  flat, 
obliquely  rounded  at  the  top. 

Cultivated  in  gardens  in  most  parts  of  India.  Said  originally  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Moluccas.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  either  indigenous,  or  nat- 
uralised at  a  very  early  date  (Macf.  Fl.  Jam.  331^. 

C.  coriaria,  Willd.,  the  Divi-divi  or  Lihi-dibi,  is  a  spreading  tree  20-30  ft 
high,  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  unarmed,  glabrous, 
with  bipinnate  leaves,  pinnee  unpaired,  leaflets  linear ;  flowers  white,  scented, 
in  short  compound  racemes,  and  broad,  oblong,  glabrous,  twisted  pods.  The 
pods  are  rich  m  tannin.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  Western  and  South 
India,  and  its  cultivation  deserves  to  be  extended,  as  it  yields  valuable  material 
for  tanning. 

Three  splendid  ornamental,  soft- wooded  trees,  nearly  related  to  CcescUpinia, 
are  largely  cultivated  in  India.     1.  Poineiana  recfia,  Boier,  Bot  Mag.  t.  2884,  * 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  introduced  into  India  within  tne  last  60  years,  and 
commonly  grown  m  gardens  north-west  as  far  as  the  Jumna,  with  8-20  pair  of 
pinnae,  laige  bright-scarlet  flowers,  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemes ;  petals  2-3  ' 
times  longer  than  calyx-lobes,  2  in.'^long,  almost  orbicular,  tapering  into  claws  ' 
1  in.  long,  the  upper  petal  more  cuneate,  variegated  and  striated  with  red  and  1 
yellow ;  stamens  nearly  as  Ions  as  petals.    Pods  2  in.  broad,  20-24  in.  long,  j 
2.  P,  elataf  Linn.,  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  178,  indigenous  in  forests  of  the  western  i 
and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  as  far  north  as  Guzerat,  common  near 
towns  and  villages  in  Marwar  (Madden),  and  cultivated  largely  in  South    '\ 
India,  with  yellowish  flowers  in  lax  corymbs,  terminal  or  from  the  upper 
axils,  petals  somewhat  longer  than  calyx,  1  in.  long,  on  short  claws,  with  a 
rounded  lamina,  much  curled  on  the  margin,  stamens  much  exceedinj^  petals, 
2-4  in.  long.    3.  Colvillea  racemasay  Bojer,  Bot  Mag.  t  3325,  3326,  with  lar^e 
leaves,  pinnae  20-30  pairs,  bright-scarlet  flowers  in  erect,  compact,  cylindri- 
cal racemes,  18  in.  long,  terminal  and  from  the  upper  axils,  petals  as  long  as 
calyx,  unequal,  the  upper  and  inside  petal  orbicular,  convolute,  the  2  lateral 
petals  longer,  cuneate,  the  2  upper  longest,  falcate.     This  tree  was  discovered 
on  the  western  coast  of  Madagascar  by  ^fessor  Bojer  in  1824,  bionght  by  lum 
to  the  Mauritius,  and  introduced  into  India  about  1840.    Genexically,  these  2 
genera  differ  ifrom  CcesaJpinia  by  a  valvate  calyx,  consisting  in  PotncMWia  of 
6  equal  s^ments,  while  Colvillea  has  4,  of  which  the  2  uppermost  are  connate 
nearly  to  the  top. 
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3.  PABKINSONIA,  Linn. 

Spiny  shrabs,  or  small  trees,  with  bipinnate  leaves;  primary  peti- 
oles short,  secondary  elongated,  abruptly  pinnate,  with  minute  leaflets. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  lax  axQlary  racemes.  Calyx  divided  nearly  to  base 
into  5  equal,  membranous,  slightly  imbricate  segments.  Petals  5,  equal, 
spreading.  Stamens  10,  free ;  filaments  pilose  at  base  ;  anthers  uiiiform, 
ellipticaL  Ovary  8-15-ovulate,  style  filiform,  recurved  in  bud.  Pod 
linear,  contracted  between  the  seeds,  seeds  albuminous. 

1.  P.  acQleata,  Linn. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  283.— Vern.  Vilayati  kikar,  Pb. 

Conmion  (primary)  petiole  ^  in.  long,  ending  in  a  stout  sharp  spine, 
often  with  lateral  stipulary  spines.  Pinnae  6-10  in.  long,  2-4  on  either 
side,  clustered,  flat^  coriaceous,  with  or  without  minute  leaflets.  Baoemes 
shorter -than  leaves,  pods  3-6  in.  long. 

Indiffenous  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  cultivated  in  most 
tropical  countries,  almost  naturalised  in  India,  where  it  is  grown  as  a  hedge- 
pliuit  Has  spread  largely  throughout  the  Panjab  since  annexation,  and  thrives 
well  in  the  more  arid  districts.  Common  in  the  Salt  line  fence  in  Harriana. 
FL  throughout  the  vear.  Branches  lopped  as  fodder  for  goats.  Wood  whitish, 
light  and  soft,  but  close-grained,  polishes  fairly. 

To  the  same  tribe  as  the  preceding  genera  {Euecualpinieoe)  belongs  ffcema- 
toxyUm  campechianum,  Linn.,  the  logwood,  a  most  valuable  dyewood  of  Central 
America  ana  the  West  Indies  ;  also  Acroearptts  frcunnifoliuSf  Amott,  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  t.  44,  one  of  the  largest  timber-trees  of  tiie  eveigreen  forests  along  the 
Western  Ghats. 

4.  BAUHINIA,  Linn. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  climbers,  with  simple  or  bifoliolate  leaves,  the  leaflets 
distinct,  or  more  or  less  connate.  Flowers  white,  pink,  or  purple,  in 
simple  or  paniculate  racemes.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  turbinate  or  tubular* 
deft  into  5  segments,  or  split  on  the  upper  side,  and  spathaceous.  Petals 
5,  spreading,  slightly  unequal.  Stamens  10,  all  or  only  a  portion  perfect, 
finee  or  more  or  less  connate ;  anthers  versatile,  the  cells  dehiscing  lon- 
gitudinally. Ovaiy  stipitate,  stalk  free  or  adnate  to  the  tube,  with  2  or 
numerous  ovules.  Pod  indehiscent  or  2-valved,  long,  linear,  or  oblong. 
Seeds  numerous. 

Stamens  10,  all  perfect;  ovary-stalk  free ;  pod  indehiaoent  (sub- 
genus PUeostiffma). 
A  tree ;  calyx  5 -cleft ;  legume  marked  with  regular  parallel 

reticulate  veins \,  B,mdlabariea, 

A  tree  ;  calyx  spathaceous  ;  legume  irregularly  reticulate       .      2.  B,  raeemosa. 
Perfect  stamons  8,  4,  or  5 ;  ovaiy-stalk  adnate  to  calyx  ;  pod 
2-Talyed  (sub-genus  PKanera), 
Trees ;  flowets  large,  in  short  racemes. 
Perfect  stamens  8 ;  calyx  2-cleft  to  the  base ;  leaflets  con- 
nate to  tiie  middle 9.  B,  purpurea. 

Perfect  stamens  5 ;  calyx  spathaceous ;  leaflets  connate  be- 
yond the  middle 4.  B.  variegata, 

A  troe ;  flowers  small,  in  laige  panicles ;  perfect  stamens  3 ; 

calyx  2-8  cleft  to  the  base ;  leaflets  connate  to  the  apex  6.  B.  reiuscL 

A  climber ;  flowers  middle-sized  in  large  corymbs    .        .        .      6.  B.  Vahlii. 
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Of  the  sub-genijs  FcnUeHoy  with  laige  flowers,  a  spathaceous  calyx,  the  ovary- 
stalk  free,  10  perfect  stamens,  and  a  narrow  linear  pod,  there  arc  two  species, 
which  will  probably  be  found  in  the  range  of  this  Flora.  1.  B,  cumminatctf 
Linn. ;  Koxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  324 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  295.  Vem.  Kachjiar.  A  lai»e 
erect  shrub,  with  greyish-brown  bark.  Leaves  2-lobed  nearly  to  the  midd&, 
each  lobe  (leaflet)  with  4  penniveined  nerves  ;  lobes  ovate,  pointed.  Flowers 
white,  2  in.  across ;  calyx  tapering  into  a  long  fine  apex,  divided  into  5  hairy, 
filiform  teeth.  Pod  flat,  3-4  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad,  upper  suture  thickened  and 
3-keeled.  Bengal,  South  India,  Burma.  2.  B.  tomentosOy  Linn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind. 
iL  322  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  296.  A  shrub,  with  ash-coloured  bark.  Branchlets. 
petioles,  and  under  side  of  leaves  with  rust-coloured  pubescence.  Leaves  2^1obed 
to  the  middle,  lobes  obtuse,  3-nerved.  Stipules  subulate,  ^  in.  long.  Flowers 
white  or  pale  yellow,  4  in.  across.  Pods  fiat,  tomentose,  4-5  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad. 
South  Indiay  Indian  Archipelago. 

L  B.  malabarica,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  321 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  294.— Vem. 
Arrdosa^  Oudh ;  Amli,  N.W.T. ;  BoaygyiUy  Burm. 

A  tree,  nearly  glabroua ;  inflorescence,  calyx,  petioles,  and  nerves  on 
the  underside  of  leaves  with  rusty  pubescence.  Leaves  cordate  at  base, 
broader  than  long,  leaflets  united  beyond  the  middle,  each  with  4-5 
nerves.  Eacemes  axillary,  often  2  or  3  together,  short,  nearly  sessile ; 
bracts  triangular,  ciliate,  deciduous.  Flowers  ^  in.  long,  pedicels  slen- 
der, longer  than  calyx,  calyx  funnel-shaped,  teeth  5,  equal,  triangular. 
Petals  spathulate,  equal  Stamens  10,  all  fertile,  slightly  monadelphous 
at  the  base.  Legume  linear,  12  in.  long,  §  in.  broad,  long-acuminate,  on 
a  stalk  1  in.  long  or  longer,  marked  with  regular  parallel,  waved,  and  re- 
ticulate veins,  generally  descending  from  the  edges  to  the  middle  of  the 
valves. 

Sub-Himalayan  forests  from  the  Ganges  to  Assam,  frequently  associated  with 
SaL  Oudh  Sal  forests,  but  not  plentifm.  Also  in  Behar,  the  Gk>davery  forests, 
Mysore,  along  the  western  coast,  and  in  Burma.  Fl.  Oct.,  Nov. ;  fruit  April, 
May.  In  Oudh  attains  30  ft.,  and  a  girth  of  4-5  ft  In  Burma  and  Malabar  it 
is  a  large  tree.  Foliage  dark  green.  Heartwood  small,  dark  brown,  weight 
42  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  in  Burma.    The  leaves  are  acid,  and  are  eaten. 

2.  B.  racemosa,  Lam. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  295 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv,  t.  182. 
— Syn.  B.  parviflorOy  Vahl. ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  323.  Vem.  Kosundra, 
tauTy  Pb. ;  Kachndl,  guricU,  thauVf  N.W.P. ;  Ashta^  makkunay  Oudh ; 
Mahavliy  Banda ;  MatUay  ashtOy  dhordray  G.P. ;  Dhcmdri  marUy  Gondi ; 
Hjpcdanbeny  Burm. 

A  small  tree,  pubescent,  or  msty-tomentose.  Leaves  cordate  at  base, 
broader  than  long ;  leaflets  united  beyond  the  middle,  with  4  nerves  each. 
Eacemes  terminal  or  opposite  to  leaves,  lax,  3-6  in.  long;  flowers  distant, 
whitish  yellow,  \  in.  long;  pedicels  shorter  than  calyx.  Bud  curved, 
unequal-sided.  Bracts  subulate,  tomentose,  deciduous.  Calyx  spatha- 
ceous,  at  length  reflexed,  5 -toothed.  Petals  linear -lanceolate,  stamens 
10,  all  fertile  and  united  at  the  base.  Legume  linear,  thick,  generally 
curved,  4-12  in.  long,  1  in.  broad;  valves  marked  with  irregularly  reticu- 
late lines. 
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Dry  forests  of  South  and  Central  India,  Burma,  Bengal,  Oudh.  Sub-Hima- 
layan tract  to  the  Ravi,  ascending  to  5000  ft.  in  Kamaon.  Old  leaves  are  shed  in 
Dec.,  or  later ;  the  new  foUage  appears  between  March  and  June.  FL  March- 
June  ;  the  pods  ripen  Nov. -March. 

A  small,  crooked,  bushy  tree,  15.-20  ft  high,  branchlets  drooping.  Bark  1  in. 
thick,  rough,  with  exfoliating  Quadrangular  scales,  dark  grey  or  brown.  Inner 
bark  bright  red,  fibrous.  Wooa  reddish  brown,  heart  small,  irregularly  shaped, 
of  a  darker  colour.  R  Thompson  makes  the  weight  of  the  seasoned  wood  (C. 
Prov.)  56  lb.  per  cub.  ft  Rope,  strong  and  durable,  is  made  from  the  inner 
fibrous  bark ;  also  slow-matches  for  matchlock-men. 

3.  B.  purpurea,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  320 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  296. 
— Sans.  Kharvallika,  Vern.*  Koldr,  kardr,  kardlli,  Pb. ;  Kolidr^  kanidr, 
kandan,  khairwdl,  N.W.P. ;  KioUlar,  Oudh ;  Kodtoariy  Gonds,  C.P. 

A  tree.  ^Nearly  glabrous ;  young  branches,  inflorescence,  and  calyx 
covered  with  brown  pubescence.  Leaves  coriaceous,  cordate  at  base,  as  long 
as  broad ;  leaflets  united  to  the  middle,  or  a  little  beyond,  4-5-nerved,  the 
inner  edges  often  overlapping.  Racemes  paniculate.  Flowers  of  a  deep 
rose-colour,  pedicels  in  the  axils  of  triangular  bracts,  with  a  pcdr  of  subu- 
late bracteoles  in  the  middle.  Calyx  deft  to  the  base  of  the  limb  into 
2  reflexed  segments,  the  one  emarginate,  the  other  3-toothed,  sometimes 
cohering  at  the  apex.  Petals  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  1-2 
in.  long.  Fertile  stamens  3,  occasionally  4,  long,  ascending.  Ovary  hairy, 
stalk  cohering  on  one  side  with  calyx-tube.  Legume  6-12  in.  long,  linear, 
flat,  pointed.  B,  triandra^  Roxb.,  with  white  flowers,  is  probably  a 
variety  of  B,  purpurea. 

Wild  in  dry  forests  of  most  parts  of  India,  as  far  west  as  the  Indus,  ascending 
to  4000,  and  at  times  to  5000  rt,  alsojin  Bunna.  Often  associated  with  Sal  and 
Bamboo  {JDendrocalamtis  stridus).  Cultivated  throughout  India.  Particularly 
fine  in  the  Kotree  Doon  and  the  Patlee  Doon,  and  their  side  valleys  ;  also  in 
the  Sal  forests  of  the  Meikla  range,  C.  Prov.  In  North- West  India  fl.  from 
Sept.-Nov.    Pods  ripen  Jan.-Apri£ 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  to  40  It.  high,  with  a  short  trunk  attaining  a  girth  of 
6-9  ft  Bark  \  in.  thick,  smooth,  or  rough,  with  rounded  exfoliating  scales, 
whitish,  ash-cok>ured,  or  dark  brown.  Heartwood  of  a  handsome  yellowish  or 
reddish  brown  colour,  hard,  close-grained,  durable.  Sapwood  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  insects.  Employed  for  agricultural  implements,  and  in  construction 
when  found  sutticiently  huge.  The  cub.  ft.  of  seasoned  wood  weighs  39  lb., 
of  green  wood,  45-48  lb. ;  v^ue  of  P.  567  (Skinner). 

The  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  the  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder,  the 
flower-buds  are  pickled  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

4.  B.  vaiiogata,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  M.  Ind.  iL  319 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  296. 
— Sans.  Koviddra^  hdncharhdra.  Yem.  Kachnd^^  I^orth  and  Central 
India;  Kolidr^  kurdlf  karal,  padridn^  Pb. ;  Khwairdlf  guridlj  gwiar, 
harial,  KW.P. 

A  tree,  young  branches,  under  side  of  leaves,  inflorescence,  and  calyx 
with  short  pubescence.  Leaves  with  cordate  or  rounded  base,  as  broad 
as  long ;  leaflets  connate  beyond  the  middle,  with  5-7  nerves.     Kacemea 

*  The  vemacnlar  names  of  B,  purpurea  and  variegaia  demand  further  inquiry. 
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short,  axillary  or  terminal,  with  few  flowers.  Bracts  small,  broad,  tri- 
angular. Flowers  large,  2  in.  long,  fragrant.  Calyx  spathaceous,  ovate, 
5-toothed  at  the  apex.  Petals  oblong,  the  fifth  broader,  ovate  or  obovate. 
Perfect  stamens  5.  Ovary-stalk  cohering  with  the  calyx-tube.  Legume 
6-18  in.  long,  linear,  flat.  Two  varieties  :  one  with  red  flowers,  4  petals 
light  purple,  the  5th  deep  purple,  tinged  with  cream  and  red ;  the  other 
with  white  flowers,  B.  Candida,  Boxb.  1.  c.  318,  4  petals  white,  the  5  th 
I  variegated  inside  with  yellowish' green. 

t  Wild  in  most  wooded  parts  of  India,  as  far  west  as  the  Indus,  also  in  Burma. 

Abundant  in  the  warm  glens  between  the  Kosilla  and  Saida  (Madden).  Culti- 
vated throughout  India.  FL  Feb.-Apnl ;  old  leaves  are  generally  shed  before 
flowers  appear ;  young  foliage  in  April  and  May. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  witn  a  short  erect  trunk,  attaining  4-5  ft.  girth.  Bark 
light  or  dark  crey,  with  vertical  cracks.  Wood  light  or  radish  brown,  weight 
54  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  (seasoned),  671  lb.  (sreen),  R.  Th.,  considered  less  duraole 
than  that  of  B,  purpurea,  much  us^  for  agricultural  implements.  Bark 
astringent,  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  Leaves  and  flower-buds  eaten  as  vege^ 
tables ;  flower-buds  are  often  pickled. 

6.  B.  retnsa,  Eoxb.  FL  Lad.  u.  322. — Syn.  B.  emarginata,  Eoyle. 
Yem.  Kuraly  Pb. ;  Eandla,  kanalla,  Kamaon. 

A  small  tree,  glabrous,  only  extremities  of  inflorescence  and  calyx 
with  short  whitish  pubescence.  Leaves  entire,  or  emarginate,  broad-ovate 
with  a  cordate  or  straight  base,  broader  than  long,  with  9-11  nerves,  branch- 
ing above  the  middle.  Flowers  numerous,  pale  yellow,  ^  in.  across,  on  long 
slender  pedicels  in  corymbose,  pedunculate  racemes,  forming  large  terminal 
panicles.  Calyx  ovate,  split  into  2  or  3  segments.  Petals  clawed,  hairy 
outside,  lamina  orbicular,  beautifully  marked  with  dark  purple  veins. 
Perfect  stamens  3,  ovary  hairy  below,  curved,  the  stalk  adnate  to  the 
calyx-tube.  Legume  oblong,  4-6  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  often  broader  at 
the  top. 

Siwalik  tract  and  outer  N.W.  HimakyiL  ascending  to  4500  ft.,  west  to  the 
Bias.  Oudh,  and  occasionally  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Chiefly  in  damp  places. 
FL  Sept  A  small  tree  with  a  short  trunk  3  fk  girth,  spreading  brancnes,  and 
lon^,  slender,  waving,  pendulous  branchlets.  Bark  smooth,  cinereous.  Wood 
reddish.  A  brown  insipid  gum  exudes  from  the  bark,  and  is  collected  in  the 
Dehra  Boon. 

6.  B.  Vahlii,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  297.— Syn.  B.  racemosa,  Vahl ;  Roxb. 
Fl.  Lid.  iL  325.  Vem.  Marwdr,  taur,  Pb. ;  Malghan,  mdljan,  mdlu, 
N". W.P. ;  Maurain,  jallaur,  Oudh  ;  Sihdr^  maul,  C.P. 

A  sigantic  climber,  clothed  with  dense  grey  or  ferruginous  tomentum, 
branchlets  frequently  terminating  in  a  pair  of  opposite,  revolute  tendrils. 
Leaves  very  hurge,  often  12  in.  across,  deep-cordate,  as  broad  as  long ; 
leaflets  connate  to  the  middle,  each  with  5-7  prominent  arcuate,  penni- 
veined  nerves.  Stipules  obtuse,  falcate.  Flowers  f  in.  broad,  on  long 
slender  pedicels,  in  terminal  corymbose  racemes.  Bracts  subulate,  bract- 
lets  2,  above  the  middle  of  pediceL  Calyx-limb  ovate,  splitting  to  the 
top  of  the  tube  in  two  reflexed  segments.  Petals  clawed,  obovate,  hairy 
outside.     Perfect  stamens  3.     Ovary  oblong,  hairy,  stalk  adnate  to  calyx- 
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tube.  Legume  pendulous,  flat,  thick,  6-18  in.  long,  2-3  in.  broad,  woody, 
clothed  with  thick  dark-biown  tomentum.  Seeds  orbicular,  flat,  smooth, 
brown,  1  in.  diam. 

Common  in  the  forests  of  Northern  and  Central  India,  in  the  sub-Himalayan 
tract  from  the  Chenab  to  Assam,  Behar,  and  on  the  western  coast  FL  April; 
the  pods  of  the  previous  year  ripen  about  the  same  time. 

Stem  irregularly  ridged  and  furrowed,  often  more  than  100  ft  long,  with  a 
fibrous  bark  and  porous  wood,  in  broad,  irregularly  concentric  layers.  Foliage 
dense,  with  an  almost  impenetrable  network  of  branchlets,  covering  the  largest 
trees,  smothering  them,  or  causing  their  stems  to  grow  crooked  and  irregular, 
One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  SSl  tree,  but  nearlv  extirpated  by  the  labours 
of  the  forest  officers  in  the  Khyregarh  forests  of  Gudh.  Rope  is  made  from  the 
bark ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  paclong,  as  plates,  and  umbrellas  are  made  of  them. 
The  pod  (chthdr)  is  roasted,  and  the  seeds  are  eaten. 

5.  HARDWICKIA,  Boxb. 

Trees,  with  abraptly  pinnate  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  racemose 
panicles.  Calyx  of  5  distinct,  ovate  or  orbicular,  petaloid,  imbricate 
sepals.  Petals  none.  Stamens  10,  alternately  shorter,  generally  all  fer- 
tile. Anthers  versatile,  dehiscing  lon^tudinally.  Ovaiy  sessile,  free, 
with  2  ovules. 

1.  H.  binata,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  209  ;  FL  Ind.  ii.  423 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
284;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  26. — Vem.  Parnd,  Singrowlie  hills;  Anjan, 
C.P. ;  Acha,  Tarn. 

Glabrous.  Iioaves  bifoliolate  ;  leaflets  sessile,  entire,  obtuse,  obliquely 
ovate,  or  semicordate,  with  4-5  arcuate  nerves ;  common  petioles  ^  or  |^ 
the  length  of  leaflets.  Stipules  small,  cordate,  caducous.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow,  on  long  slender  racemes,  arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles ; 
pedicels  shorter  than  flowers ;  bracts  minute,  caducous.  Ovary  oblong ; 
style  ascending,  with  a  large,  peltate  stigma.  Legume  lanceolate,  2-3  in. 
long,  with  parcdlel  longitudinal  veins,  a  solitary  seed  near  the  top. 

In  dry  forests  of  South  and  Central  India,  but  not  everywhere ;  generally 
gregarious  in  belts  or  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  wanting  in  the 
moister  forests  below  and  above  uhat  on  the  west  side  of  the  Peninsula.  In 
Central  India,  the  tree  is  known  in  Chanda,  Berar,  EZhandeish,  and  Nimar,  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pachmarhis,  near  the  Dhudi  river,  and  on  the  Singrow- 
lie hills,  south  of  the  Soane  river.    Seed  ripe  April,  May. 

An  elegant  tree,  attaining  50-60,  occasionally  120  ft,  with  a  tall,  straight,  and 
r^ularly  shaped  stem,  and  a  narrow  oval  crown.  Bark  black,  rou^h,  with  ex- 
fouating  scales.  Young  leaves  tinged  with  red ;  mature  foliage  oark  green ; 
branchlets  slender,  drooping.  Easily  raised  from  seed,  and  throws  up  strong 
shoots  from  stumps. 

Sapwood  small,  whitish ;  heartwood  dark  reddish  brown,  sometimes  nearly 
black,  dose-  and  fine-grained,  strong,  very  hard  and  very  heavy,  weight  67-85 
lb.  per  cub.  ft,  100-120  lb.  when  green  ;  value  of  P.  942  (Skinner).  Liable  to 
split  but  does  not  warp,  takes  a  nne  polish,  and  is  exceedmgly  durable.  Used 
for  bridge-  and  house-posts,  and  for  ornamental  work. 

The  bark  yields  a  valuable  fibre,  which  requires  no  preparation,  is  strong, 
and  is  in  places  much  used  for  cordage.  Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
leaves.  In  the  Cauvery  forests,  Northern  Mysore,  and  Berar,  the  trees  were 
formerly,  and  are  still  to  a  great  extent,  pollarded  for  cattle-fodder. 
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6.  TAMABIWDUS,  Linn. 

An  unarmed  tree,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  small  caducous  stipules 
and  racemose  flowers.  Calyx  with  a  turbinate  tube,  and  4  imbricate, 
membranous  segments.  Petals  3,  the  lateral  ones  ovate,  the  upper  inner 
one  narrower,  concave.  Stamens  3,  perfect,  incurved,  united  in  a  sheath  to 
the  middle,  with  oblong  versatile  anthers,  dehiscing  longitudinally,  a  few 
short  filiform  staminodes  at  the  edge  of  the  sheath.  Ovary  stipitate,  the 
stalk  adnate  to  the  calyx4ube,  with  numerous  ovules ;  a  thick  style  and 
clavate  stigma.  Pod  oblong,  curved  or  nearly  straight,  thick,  outer  peri- 
carp a  thin  crustaceous  shell,  inner  layer  an  acid  pulp,  traversed  by  fibres. 
Seeds  obovate  or  roundish,  often  angular,  compressed,  with  a  brown,  very 
haid,  thick,  shining  testa  and  no  albumen. 

1.  T.  indica,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Lad.  iii.  215  ^  W.  &  A  Prodr.  285 ; 
Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  184.  T?ie  Tamarind. — Sans.  C?iukra,  chinclia.  Vem. 
AmUy  amblif  irnliy  Hind. ;  Chintz^  Konkan ;  Magyihen^  Burm. 

Leaves  3-6  in.  long,  leaflets  10-15  pair,  linear-oblong,  glabrous,  obtuse, 
with  fine  leticulate  venation,  and  more  or  less  distinct  intramaiginal 
nerves.  Bacemes  loose,  with  10-15  flowers,  at  the  end  of  short  lateral 
branchlets.  Petals  unilateral,  beautifully  variegated  with  red  and  yellow. 
Pod  pendulous,  3-8  in.  long,  1  in.  broad. 

Cultivated  throughout  India  and  Burma,  save  in  the  North-Western  Panjab  ; 
trees  are  found  as  far  as  the  Jhelam,  but  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  west  of  Am- 
balla.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Bassi  forests  Meywar,  and  in  many  parts 
of  South  India,  the  tree  is  found  self-sown  in  waste  and  forest  lands,  but  there 
seems  no  sufficient  evidence  of  its  being  originally  indigenous  in  India. 
Wherever  I  have  seen  it,  it  has  been  in  the  vichiity  of  existing  or  abandoned 
cultivation.  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  tropics  of  both  the  New  and  Old  World, 
and  is  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous  in  tropical  Africa  ^Oliver  FL  Trop.  Afr. 
iL  308).  Never  leafless,  the  foliage  changes  in  March  and  AprU  ;  fl.  May^  June  ; 
.  fruit  npens  7-9  months  after  flowering. 

A  large  tree,  attaining  80  ft.  or  more^  with  a  short  thick  trunk  (25  ft.  girth 
not  rare),  often  ridged,  with  a  magnificent  broad  and  high,  shady  crown.  Bark 
^  in.  thick,  dark  grev,  brownish  to  blackish,  tesselated  by  longitudinal  fissures 
and  cross-cracks.  Wood  yellowish  white,  hard  and  close-grain^,  the  outer  and 
younger  wood  a  little  softer,  but  the  sapwood  not  defined  by  a  concentric  line, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  the  wood  of  Teak,  Sissoo,  Sal,  Bija  sal.  Oak,  and  other 
trees.  Heartwood  small  near  the  centre,  outline  very  irregular,  dark  purplish 
brown,  projecting  into  the  yellowish  outer  wood  with  radiating  ramifications,  so 
that  plfioiks  fre<^uently  show  alternate  layers  of  light-  and  dark-coloured  wood. 
Annual  rings  mdistmct,  medullary  rays  very  numerous,  very  fine,  pores 
moderate,  equal,  uniformly  distributed,  each  pore  or  group  of  pores  surrounded 
by  lighter-coloured  tissue.'  Weight  of  outer  wood  (sap)  60  lb.  (Cunningham) ; 
of  the  dark-coloured  heartwood  from  79-83  lb.  Value  of  P.  605-623  (sap- 
wood),  850  (heartwood).  Polishes  well,  and  thoudi  extremely  hard  and  dim- 
cult  to  work,  is  prized  highly  for  many  purposes  when  a  tree  past  fniit-bearin^ 
is  felled.  Naves  and  ouier  parts  of  wneeis,  mallets,  planes,  tent-pegs,  furni- 
ture, rice-pestles,  oil-presses,  and  sugar-crushers  are  made  of  it ;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent wood  for  turning.  The  heartwood  is  very  durable,  the  outer  wood  is  apt 
to  be  eaten  by  insects. 
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Mainly  cultivated  on  account  of  the  acid  pulp  of  the  pod ;  there  are  several 
kinds,  with  sour,  sweetish,  and  red  pulp.  The  pulp  contains  Citric,  Malic,  and 
Tartaric  acids  ;  large  quantities  are  imported  into  England  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  officinal  as  a  l^ative  and  refrigerant  (Pharm.  Ina«  64).  The  seeds  (chincha) 
are  used  in  native  medicine ;  pounded,  they  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  and 
the  powder  mixed  with  gum  makes  cement. 

7.  CASSIA,  Linn. 

Trees,  shrabs,  or  herbs,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  or 
red  flowers.  Calyx-tube  very  short,  segments  5,  imbricate  in  bud.  Petals 
5,  nearly  equal,  imbricate.  Stamens  10,  all  perfect,  or  a  portion  (3  or  5) 
more  or  less  abortive.  Legumes  indehiscent  or  2-valved.  Seeds  albu- 
minous. 

A  tree,  leaves  without  interpetiolar  glands ;  pods  long,  cylin- 
drical .  .  .  .  .     1.  C.  Fistuki* 
A  shrub,  leaves  with  interpetiolar  glands;  pods  flat        .  .    2.  C.  auricukUa, 
Shrubby  or  herbaceous ;  leaves  wi&out  glands ;  pods  flat,  broad, 
oblong,  obtuse. 
Leaflets  obovate,  obtuse ;  valves  of  pod  crested                       .    8.  (7.  dbowUa. 
Leaflets  lanceolate,  acute  ;  valves  of  pod  without  appendages  .     4.  C,  angiuUfolia, 
Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse ;  valves  of  pod  without  appendages     .     5.  C,  holosericea. 

1.  0.  Pistula,  linn.  3  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  338 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  285.— 
Syn.  Cathartocarpus  Fistula,  Pers.  T?ie  Indian  Laburnum.  Sans.  Su- 
vama,  Yem.  Amcdtda  (fruit  and  tree).  North  India.  Local  names : 
Karangal,  kidr,  kanidr,  alt,  Pb.,  Himal. ;'  Chimkani  (rattler),  Sindh ; 
Oirmalay  gurmala,  garmdlu,  Dekkan,  Guzerat;  Kitmdli,  kiuilay  itola, 
shimarra,  wm,  N.  W.P. ;  Warga,  Oudh ;  Jaggarwah,  railay  hirqjah,  C.P. ; 
Jaggra^marra,  Gonds,  C.P. ;  Ghmshtooay,  Burm. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  nearly  glabrous,  extremities  pubescent.  Leaves 
12-18  in.  long,  leaflets  4-8  pair,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  2-5  in.  long,  on 
petioles  ^  in.  long,  lateral  nerves  numerous,  approximate,  branching, 
stipules  minute,  conical  or  setaceous.  Flowers  racemose,  large,  bright 
yellow,  fragrant,  on  long  slender  pedicels  in  the  axils  of  minute  bracts 
which  are  caducous  long  before  expansion;  racemes  lax,  pendulous,  1-2  ft. 
long.  Calyx  of  5  nearly  equal,  ovate  obtuse  lobes ;  petals  oval,  narrowed 
into  short  claws,  nearly  equal  Stamens  unequal,  the  3  lower  longest^  on 
incurved  filaments,  with  oblong  anthers,  dehiscing  longitudinally,  4-6 
intermediate,  with  the  anther-cdls  diverging  at  the  base,  and  opening  at 
that  end  by  pores,  the  remaining  1-3  very  short,  with  indehiscent  anthers. 
Pod  cylindrical,  pendulous,  1-2  ft.  long,  1  in.  diam.,  dark  brown,  smooth, 
hard,  indehiscent,  divided  into  numerous  flat  l-seeded  ceUa  by  thin  trans- 
verse partitions,  filled  with  a  soft  black  sweetish  pulp.  Seeds  flat,  smooth, 
shining,  the  flat  cotyledons  with  curved  edges,  so  as  to  be  S-shaped  in 
the  transverse  section. 

Common  throughout  the  forest-tracts  of  India.  Trans-Indus  on  the  hills 
near  Peshawar ;  ascends  to  4000  ft.  in  tiie  outer  Himalaya.  Leafless  for  a  short 
time  in  the  dry  season ;  the  fresh  leaves  of  a  lively  ^;reen  colour,  appear  April- 
May.  FL  in  spring,  and  occasionally  a  second  time  m  autumn.  PcmIs  ripen  in 
the  cold  season. 
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In  Northern  and  Central  India  a  snudl  tre&  rarely  exceeding  30  ft,  with  a 
short  trunk  3-5  ft  girth.  Bark  thick  (|  in.),  yellowish  or  greenish  grey,  darker 
in  old  stems,  with  cross-wrinkles  and  shallow  loncitudin^d  cracks,  and  brown, 
irregnlarlv  shaped,  exfoliating  scales.  Sapwood  large,  heartwood  bride  -  red 
when  fresn-cut,  red  or  reddish  brown  when  seasoned,  often  beautifully  mottled 
and  streaked,  hard,  tough,  works  easily,  takes  a  fine  polish,  but  is  somewhat 
brittle,  and  apt  to  crack.  The  cub.  it  of  green  wooa  weighs  72-78  lb. ;  for 
seasoned  wood.  Skinner  gives  the  average  at  61,  the  extremes  of  the  experiments 
available  are  52  and  66.  The  coefdcient  of  transverse  strength  (P.)  is  846  (Skin- 
ner). The  annual  rings  are  fiedrly  distinct,  the  pores  laige,  uniformly  distri- 
buted, save  occasionally  in  a  narrow  line  of  autumn  wood  without  pores.  Each 
I>ore  in  a  natch  of  white  tissue,  and  these  patches  joined  by  wavy  lines  of  similar 
tissue.  Very  durable,  but  large  pieces  are  rare.  Used  for  posts,  ploughs,  bows, 
and  spars  of  native  boats.    Aues  of  carts  are  made  of  it  in  Burma. 

The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  ;  red  juice  exudes  from  wounds  in 
the  bark,  which  hardens  into  a  gum,  called  Kamarhas,  used  like  the  gum  of 
BtUea  frondosa.  The  pulp  which  fills  the  pod  is  a  strong  purgative,  used 
largely  in  native  medicine,  as  well  as  in  Europe  (Pharm.  Ind.  65).  Twigs  and 
leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder  in  Oudh  and  EamaoiL 

2.  0.  anxicnlata,  linn. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodi.  290. — Syn.  Senna  auricvMa^ 
Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  349.     Yem.  Tarwar^  Awed. 

Pubescent.  Leaves  3-5  in.  long ;  leaflets  8-12  pair,  oval,  obtuse,  mu- 
cronate,  with  short  filiform  glands  at  the  base  of  each  pair.  Stipules 
large;  foliaceous,  semicordate.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal,  corymbose, 
leaf-bearing  panicles.  Calyx-lobes  uneqiuJ,  petals  equal,  ovate,  unguicu- 
late,  twice  the  length  of  calyx.  Perfect  stamens  6  or  7,  with  long  cylin- 
diioEd  anthers  j  antherless  staminodes  3  or  4.  Pod  flat,  3-4  in.  long,  \  in. 
broad,  with  4-6  seeds. 

A  shrub,  common  in  South  and  Central  India,  also  in  Rajpntana.  The  bark 
is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  leather,  and  the  root  in.  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Fl.  Oct.-March. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  plants  which  yield  the  Senna  leaves  (Pharm. 
Ind.  65).  They  are  shrubs,  undershrubs,  or  herbs,  leaves  without  glands, 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes  ;  pods  flat,  broad,  arcuate,  dehisc^t ;  natives 
of  tropical  Africa;  the  following  3  species  extendijig  to  I^orth-West 
India,  and  2  of  them  to  the  dry  belt  of  South  India. 

3.  0.  obovata,  CoUadon;  Boiss.  FL  Orient  ii.  631. — Syn.  Senna 
ohiusa,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  344.  Caeeia  ohiusay  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  288  ; 
Wight  Ic.  t  757. 

A  diffuse  procumbent  perennial  herb,  with  glabrous,  obovate,  obtuse 
leaflets  in  3-7  pairs ;  stipides  obliquely  lanceolate,  acuminate,  spreading 
or  decurved.  Bacemes  erect,  at  length  exceeding  the  subtendling  leaf. 
Pod  oblong-reniform,  broadly  rounded  at  the  extremity,  the  valves  thinly 
coriaceous,  and  marked  longitudinally  over  the  seeds  with  a  single  series 
of  rounded  crest-like  plaits. 

Salt  ran^e  to  2500  ft  {sanna)^  and  Trans-Indus  Ovan),  Sindh,  Guzerat,  South 
Indisy  tropical  Africa. 
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4.  0.  angustifolia,  YabL — Syn.  C,  lanceolata^  Forsk. ;  Eoyle  IlL  t.  37. 
Senna  officinalis^  GaBrtn. ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  346.  Yem.  Sanna  makki^ 
Pb. 

A  bushy  herbaceous  plant.  Leaflets  5-8  pair,  narrow  ovate-lanceolate, 
stipules* subulate,  spreading  or  reflexed  Eacemes  exceeding  the  subtend- 
ing leaf.  Pod  broadly  oblong,  slightly  curved,  rounded  at  the  extremity, 
the  valves  chartaceous,  glabrous,  smooth,  without  appendages. 

Sindh,  Gnzerat,  South  India,  cultivated  in  the  N.W.  Provinces. 

5.  0.  holosericea,  Fresenius ;  Oliver  M.  Trop.  Afr.  ii.  278. 

A  small  shrub.  Leaflets  oblong,  5-8  pair,  closely  velvety  pubescent 
above  and  beneath ;  stipules  subulate,  spreading,  somewhat  rigid.  Ea- 
cemes erect,  shorter  than  leaves.  Pod  flat,  broadly  falcate-oblong,  rounded 
at  the  extremity ;  valves  thinly  chartaceous,  pubescent^  without  append- 
ages. 

Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Arabia,  Aden,  Sindh. 

Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Linn.,  the  Carol  tree  (Algaroba),  is  indigenous  in  Spain 
and  Algeria,  the  eastern  j)art  of  the  Mediterranean  re^on,  and  in  S^ia  ;  its  flat 
pods,  fml  of  sweet,  nutritious  pulp,  are  a  common  article  of  food  m  the  Medi- 
terranean for  man,  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle,  and  are  imported  into  the  Panjab 
under  the  name  of  Kharrmb  nubtL  A  slow-growing  evergreen  tree,  with 
heavy  wood,  excellent  as  fuel,  and  valued  for  cabinet-work,  has  great  powers  of 
reproduction,  and  is  satisfied  with  a  scanty  supply  of  moisture.  It  has  been 
grown  in  the  Panjab,  and  may  prove  a  valuaRe  introduction.  Its  characters 
are  somewhat  anomalous.  Abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  small  polygamous  or 
dioecious  flowers,  without  petals,  with  5  stamens,  versatile  anthers,  and  a  broad 
disc  surrounding  the  ovary.  The  structure  of  the  seed,  with  thick,  flat  cotyle- 
dons, enclosed  in  a  fleshy  albumen,  brings  it  near  the  genus  Cassia. 

8.  SABACA,  Linn. 

Unarmed  trees,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  small,  caducous 
stipules.  Flowers  yellow  or  red,  in  short  panicles.  Calyx-tube  long, 
funnel-shaped,  lined  with  the  disc,  limb  cleft  into  4  petaloid,  ovate,  nearly 
equal  segments,  imbiicate  in  bud.  Petals  wanting.  Stamens  3-9,  &ee  \ 
anthers  oblong,  dehiscing  longitudinally,  on  long  filaments.  Ovary  stipi- 
tate,  the  stalk  adnate  to  the  calyx-tube ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  terminal, 
obtuse.  Pod  oblong,  coriaceous  or  woody,  2-valved.  Seeds  without 
albumen. 

1.  S.  indica,  Linn. ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  57. — Syn.  Jonesia  Asoca,  Eoxb. 
FL  Ind.  ii.  218 ;  W.  &  A  Prodr.  284 ;  Wight  Ic  t  206.  Sans.  Asoka, 
vanjula.     Yem.  Asoh^  Asoka  {Jassundiy  Bombay). 

Glabrous,  leaves  12  in.  long,  drooping  and  coloured  when  young. 
Leaflets  opposite,  4-6  pair,  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  smooth,  shining,  3-9  in. 
long.  Stipules  intrapetiolar,  oblong,  striate.  Flowers  in  corymbose = 
panicles,  terounal,  or  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches,  with  numerous 
ovate,  ciliate,  coloured  bracts,  2  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  persistent,  the 
others  at  the  ramifications  of  the  panicle  deciduous.  Peduncles  and 
pedicels  coloured,  flowers  orange  on  expanding,  gradually  changing  to 
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red.  Edge  of  the  disc  a  crenulated  ling  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube. 
Pod  6-10  in.  long,  2  in.  bioad,  valves  hard,  woody,  reticulate  outside. 
Seeds  4-8,  smooth. 

Indigenous  in  the  forests  of  South  India  and  Eastern  Bengal,  cultiyated  near 
Hmdu  temples  and  in  gardens  in  most  parts  of  India.  FL  March,  April ;  fr. 
ripens  Aug.,  Sept    Heartwood  hard,  danc-coloured. 

Third  Sub-Order,  lilMOSILS. 

Trees,  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  with  abruptly  bipinnate,  rarely  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  heads  or  spikes.  Flowers  regtdar,  occasionally 
polygamous.  Sepals  generally  connate  into  a  5-lobed  calyx,  rarely  free, 
valvate.  Petals  h3rpogynous,  as  many  as  sepals,  usually  connate,  valvate. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  as  many  as  sepals,  double  their  number,  or  nume- 
rous, firee  or  monadelphous,  with  small,  2-celled  anthers,  the  cells  dehis- 
cing longitudinally.  Pollen  (in  species  of  Acada^  Albtzzta,  and  PUheco- 
lobium)  cohering  in  3-4  masses  in  each  ceU.  Seeds  without  albumen,  the 
embryo  with  a  straight  radicle. 

Stamens  10 ;  anthers  with  deciduous  apical  glands. 
Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes  (Indian  species). 
Unarmed  climbers ;  pods  2-3  ft.  long,  flat,  constricted  be- 
tween seeds 1.  Entada. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  often  spinescent. 
All  flowers  bisexual,  or  sterile  flowers  mixed  with  the 
fertile. 
Flowers  pedicelled,  in  long  slender  racemes;  pods 

2-yaived .2.  Adenahthxba. 

Flowers  sessile,  in  slender  cylindrical  spikes;  pods 

2-yalyed 8.  Piftadeiiia. 

Flowers  sessile,  in  cylindrical  spikes ;  pods  indeluscent    4.  Pbosopis. 
Upper  flowers  of  the  dense  cylindrical  spikes  bisexual, 

the  lower  neuter 5.  Dichkostachyb. 

Flowers  in  globose  heads  ;  pod  thick,  woody,  falcate    .        .     6.  Xylia. 
Stamens  8-10  or  more,  but  dennite,  anthers  without  glands. 

Pods  flat,  linear,  2'yalved .7.  LEUCiiiiA. 

Pods  2-yalyed,  the  yalves  separating  in  joints  or  entire  from 

the  persistent  frame 8.  Mimosa. 

Stamens  indefinite,  more  or  less  connate. 
Armed  or  unarmed  trees ;  pinnee  1-2  pair ;  pods  coriaceous, 

twisted  .  .  .  .  .    ^    .  .9.    PlTHBOOLOBITTM. 

Unarmed  trees ;  pinnie  generally  numerous  ;  pods  thin,  flat, 

straight,  2-yalyed 10.  Albizzia. 

Stamens  inaefinite,  free ;  armed  trees,  shrubs  or  climbers ;  pods 
dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  flat  or  turgid         .  .        .11.  Aoacia. 

1.  ENTADA,  Linn. 

1.  E.  scandens,  Benth.  in  Hook.  Joum.  of  Botany,  iv.  (1842)  332. — 
Syn.  E.  Purscetlia,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  267.  Mimosa  seandens,  Boxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  ii.  554.     Vem.  Gilla,  Beng. ;  Oardal,  Bombay. 

A  large  climber,  stems  angled,  often  curiously  twisted  and  curled. 
Glabrous,  but  inflorescence  pubescent.  Common  petiole  ending  in  a  loBg» 
woody,  bilid  tendril.  Pinn»  2  pair ;  leaflets  3-4  pair,  1-3  in.  long,  shiniug- 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  sessile,  in  long  slender  spikes,  generally  4-8  on  * 
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common  peduncle,  from  the  axils  of  the  fonner  leaves,  on  2*3  yeaivold 
branchlets.  Pods  ligneous,  of  an  immense  size,  2-4  ft.  long,  3-4  in.  broad, 
constricted  between  the  seeds,  consisting  of  10-30  1 -seeded,  flat,  rounded 
joints,  the  valves  separating  from  the  more  durable  thick  rim«  Seeds 
flat,  ovate  or  nearly  orbicular,  brown,  shining,  testa  very  hard. 

South  India,  Eastern  Bengal,  Nepal,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago, 
Fiji  Islands,  Queensland.  West  Indies  (probably  the  same  species,  the  seeds 
carried  by  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  western  shores  of  Europe).  FL  March-May; 
fr.  Dec,  Jan.  The  seeds  are  eaten,  cooked  or  roasted ;  children  play  with  them, 
and  they  are  made  into  snuff-boxes  and  other  articles. 

2.  ADENANTHEBA,  Linn. 

Flowers  bisexual,  pentamerons,  pedicelled,  in  slender  azillaty  or  panicu- 
late racemes.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  short  teeth.  Petals  free  or 
connate  at  the  base.  Stamens  10,  free  j  the  anther-cells  adnate  to  a  broad 
collective,  bearing  a  deciduous  gland  at  the  top.  Ovary  sessile  or  short 
stipitate,  with  numerous  ovules  in  2  rows,  a  filiform  style,  and  a  small 
terminal  stigma.  Legume  linear,  2-valved,  the  valves  often  contorted 
after  opening.     Seeds  thick,  with  a  hard  red  or  bi-coloured  testa. 

1.  A.  pavonina,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  370;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  271 ; 
Wight  IlL  t.  84;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  46.— Sans.  KucJiandana.  Vem. 
Thorlagur\f,  Mar. 

A  large  tree,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  unarmed.  Leaves  1-3  ft  long, 
abruptly  bipinnate,  pinnsB  opposite,  4-6  pair;  leaflets  alternate,  elliptic- 
oblong,  obtuse,  4-12  pair.  Racemes  paniculate,  cylindrical,  pedunculate, 
about  4  in.  long.  Flowers  small  yellow,  fragrant,  on  slender  pedicels. 
Legumes  linear,  twisted,  about  9  in.  long.  Seeds  shining,  hard,  bright 
scarlet,  compressed,  but  convex  on  both  sides,  oval  or  orbicular. 

South  India,  Burma,  Bengal  Ejiown  to  extend  as  far  as  Khandeish  and 
Guzerat  on  the  west  side  of  India,  and  as  far  as  Sikkim  on  the  east  side,  but  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Qorakhpur,  Oudh,  and  Central  India  south 
of  the  Satpuras.    FL  March-May ;  seeds  ripen  Aug.-Oct. 

Trunk  erect,  bark  rough,  dark-coloured.  The  wood  is  described  by  Skinner 
as  follows :  '*  Heart  wood  hard  and  durable,  when  fresh -cut  of  a  beautiful  coral- 
red  colour,  and  sometimes  marked  with  stnpes  of  a  darker  shade  ;  after  expo- 
sure it  turns  purple,  resembling  Rosewood;  weight  56  lb.  P.  =  863."  The  seeds 
are  worn  as  ornaments,  and  used  as  weights  (about  4  gr&}  by  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.    Oil  is  expressed  from  them. 

3.  PIPTADENLA  Benth. 

Characters  of  Adenanthera,  but  pods  linear,  flat,  not  contorted ;  seeds 
flat.     Flowers  sessile. 

1.  P.  Ondhensis. — Syn.  Admanth&ra  Oudhen^is,  J.  L.  Stewart,  MSS. 
Vem.  GerUi,  gainiiy  Oudh. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  armed  with  large  conical  prickles.  Glabrous,  inflor- 
escence only  pubescent.  Leaves  abruptly  bipinnate,  pinn»  2  pair,  common 
petiole  about  3  in.  long,  with  a  large,  flat,  circular  gland  at  the  base  of 
the  lowest  pair ;  secondary  petiole  1  in.  long,  bearing  1  pair  of  sessile. 
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Bubcoriaceous,  lenifonn  leaflets,  2-3  is.  long  and  l|-2  in.  broad.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow,  sessile  or  nearly  sessile,  in  dense  cylindrical  spikes  1-3  in. 
long,  arranged  in  short  axillary  panicles.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  nearly  trun- 
cate, with  5  short  teeth.  Petals  5,  lanceolate,  3  times  longer  than  calyx. 
Stamens  longer  than  petals,  terminal  glands  globose.  Pod  stalked,  linear, 
flat)  9-12  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad.  Seeds  15-20,  compressed,  brown,  broad- 
oyaL 

IHscovered  in  March  1871,  by  Mr  Richard  Thompson^  in  the  Oudh  forests 
imder  the  base  of  the  lulls  in  the  Gonda  division,  where  it  Ib  common,  clothing 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  entering  into  them  along  the  yalleys.  The  leaves  are 
renewed  in  Ms^ch,  and  the  tree  flowers  in  ApriL 

Attains  40  fL,  with  a  short  trunk,  which  divides  into  numerous  upright 
branches,  with  drooping  branchlets,  resembling  Hardwichia  hinata  in  general 
appearance.  Bark  of  younger  branches  smooth  or  wrinkled,  with  large,  conical, 
compressed,  sharp-pointed  prickles.  Bark  of  stem  and  older  branches  \  in. 
thick,  grey,  brown,  to  dusky  red,  rough  with'flattish^  exfoliating,  woody  scales. 
Inner  banc  red,  fibrous.  Wood  light  red,  close-gramed,  durable,  very  hard ; 
seasons  well  without  cracking.  Heutwood  not  diranct.  The  trees  are  pollarded 
for  cattle-fodder. 

4.  PEOSOPIS,  linn. 

Flowers  bisexual,  pentamerous,  generally  sessile,  in  spikes  or  heads. 
Calyx  campanulate,  with  5  short  teeth.  Petals  yidvate,  free  or  connate 
below.  Stamens  10,  £ree,  exserted ;  anthers  tipped  with  a  sessile  or  stipi- 
tate  gland.  Ovary  sessile,  with  numerous  ovules,  a  slender  style,  and  a 
small  terminal  stigma.  Legume  coriaceous,  indehiscent;  the  seeds  em- 
bedded in  a  spongy,  hard,  or  scanty  pulp. 

Pod  linear,  contracted  between  seeds,  pinnte  2  pair  .      1.  P,  spidgera. 
Pod  short  and  thick,  pinns  2-5  pair        .        .        .      2.  P.  Supfutniana. 

Several  trees  of  this  genus  form  a  marked  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the  dry 
resions  of  Chili,  Peru,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  with  sweetish  succulent  pods  called 
Alfforobo,  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  given  to  horses. 

1.  P.  spicigera,  linn.— Tab.  XXV.— Roxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  63 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  271 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  66 ;  Boissier  FL  Orient,  ii.  634.— Syn. 
Adenanthsra  aculeata,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  371.  Yem.  Jand,  jliand,  jdnt, 
khdr  (pod  Sangrt,  Sankar),  Pb. ;  Kandi,  kundt,  Sindh ;  Chaunkra,  Agra, 
Bhurtpur;  Kheora,  khefri,  Bajputana;  Sangn,  ehangn,  Pertabgarh; 
SemrUf  semri,  sumri,  hamra^  Panch  Mehals,  Guzerat;  Shemi^  shemaj 
saundeTy  Dekkan. 

A  moderate  -  sized  thorny  tree.  Glabrous,  branches  and  branchlets 
armed  with  scattered,  broad  -  conical,  somewhat  compressed  prickles. 
Leaves  bipinnate,  pinn®  opposite,  usually  2  pair,  leaflets  7-10  pair, 
obliquely  oblong,  cuspidate,  more  or  less  distinctly  3-nerved.  Spikes 
slender,  in  short  axillary  panicles.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  in  the  axils  of 
ovate,  obtuse,  membranous  bracts.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  membranous.  Pod 
pendulous,  linear,  contracted  between  seeds,  5-10  in.  long,  filled  with  a 
brown  mealy  substance. 

Common  and  gregarious  in  the  Panjab,  Bajputana,  north  and  middle  Sindh, 
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where  the  tree  fonnB  extenBive  forests,  pure,  or  mixed  with  Capparis  aphyUoj 
ScUvadora,  and  a  few  species  of  Acacia,  In  the  Panjab,  these  forests  are  on  Uie 
high  kmd  f  Bar)  between  the  main  rivers.  In  Rajputana,  they  are  likewise  on 
high  grouna,  (Bhartpur,  Kishen^urh,  Meywar).  But  in  Sindh,  with  less  moiBture, 
and  a  normal  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  10  inches,  they  generally  are  found  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  river.  Prosopis,  however,  in  Sindh,  thrives  on 
ground  more  dry  than  the  Tamarisk,  the  Popldt,  and  Acacia  arabicoy  the 
pure  Prosopis  forests  beine  generally  beyond  the  ranse  of  actual  inundation. 
Ascends  to  1500  ft.  on  the  ni&s  Trans-Indus,  and  in  the  Salt  range.  Also  in 
Guzerat.  Bandelkhand,  the  Dekkan,  and  in  the  dry  region  of  the  Peninsula  as 
far  soutn  as  Tuticorin.  Outside  India  in  Beluchistan,  Persia,  Mascat.  I  have 
never  found  it  where  the  annual  rainfall  exceeds  40  inches,  and  it  seems  to 
thrive  best  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  30  inches.  In  Mevwar,  Prosopis  is 
common  north  of  the  Bunass  river,  and  is  there  universally  called  Kh^rL  It  is 
often  associated  with  A  coda  leucophlcea  {Arii\fj.  South  of  the  Bunass,  Prosopis 
is  scarce,  but  retains  its  name  as  far  as  Pertabearh,  where  it  is  called  Sanari, 
A.  leucophlcea  continues  to  be  common  south  of  the  Bunass,  and  is  there  called 
Kheira. 

The  tree  is  leafless  for  a  short  time ;  the  young  foliage  comes  out  earl^  in 
March  ;  fl.  in  Feb.  (Guzerat),  in  March,  Apru  (Sindh),  in  April,  May  (Panjab). 
The  fruit  ripens  from  May- Aug.  Easily- raised  from  seed  ;  young  trees  do  not 
suffer  from  frost ;  throws  out  vigorous  coppice-shoots.  Growth  probably  slow, 
3  ft.  girtii  in  30  years  (Saharanpur  gardens),  4-6  indistinct  annual  rincs  per  in. 

Attains  30-40  ft,  with  a  short  erect  trunk,  generally  under  6  ft  girm,  attain- 
ing 10-12  ft.  girth  and  60  ft.  hei^t  in  Sindh.  For  dimensions  of  exceptionally 
large  trees,  see  Panjab  Plants,  p.  74.  Branchlets  drooping,  foliage  light  The 
base  of  the  stem  is  often  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  stiff,  thorny,  entangled  bran- 
ches and  suckers.  There  is  a  cupressiform  variety,  with  ascending  branches 
and  a  narrow  crown.  Bark  j  in.  thick,  dark  grey,  or  licht  brownish  Krey, 
rough,  with  deep  longitudinal  furrows  and  horizontal  cracks.  Adult  foliage 
grey,  round  galls  common  on  leaflets,  and  woody  excrescences  on  branches  and 
branchlets. 

Wood  li^ht,  yellowish  brown,  with  irregular  masses  of  dark-brown  or  black 
heartwood  in  the  centre  of  old  trees.  Marked  wavv  concentric  lines.  Coaise- 
but  even-grained.  Weight  in  the  Panjab  and  Sindli  between  49  and  58.6  lb. 
per  cub.  ft.  when  seasoned,  82  when  green  (Dalzell,  Fenner,  and  Stewart). 
Skinner  gives  72  lb.  for  seasoned  and  95-100  lb.  for  green  wood,  with  981  for 
the  value  of  P. ;  but  the  identification  of  the  wood  experimented  upon  seems 
open  to  doubt.  Easy  to  work,  touc^h,  but  not  durable,  liable  to  dr^-rot,  and 
readily  eaten  by  insects.  Used  for  building,  for  carts,  and  afiricultural  imple- 
ments ;  is  a  favourite  wood  for  well-curbs  in  parts  of  the  Panjab ;  ordinary 
furniture  is  made  from  it  in  Sindh.  A  good  fuel  for  steamers  and  locomotives, 
its  heating  power  being  near  that  of  Babool,  and  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Tamarisk.    Experiments  made  at  Karachi  in  May  1869  gave  the  following 

results: — 

{were  consumed  in  evaporating 
11.8  pub.  ft.  of  water  per  hour 
during  7  hours,  the  pressure  of 
steam  being  kept  at  27  lb.  on 
the  square  men. 


sankar,  Pb.),  is  much  used  as  fodder  for  camels,  cattle,  and  ^ats  ;  the  mealy, 
sweetish  substance  which  surrounds  the  seeds  is  an  article  of  food  in  parts  of 
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the  Panjab,  Qozexat,  and  the  Dekkan.  The  pods  are  collected  before  they  are 
quite  hpe,  and  the  mealj  pulp  is  eaten  raw,  or  boiled  with  vegetables,  sal^  and 
butter.  Is  considered  indigestible  if  consumed  in  large  quantities.  The  tree 
is  worshipped  by  Hindus  at  the  Dussera  f  estivaL 

2^  P.  Btephanlana,  Kunth;  Boissier  FL  Orient  iL  633. — JenibtU, 
Arab. 

A  small  thorny  shrub,  2-2^  ft.  high,  with  smooth  white  bark,  ex- 
tremities and  leaves  hairy.  ^binaB  2-5  pair;  leaflets  8-12  pair,  linear. 
Pods  short,  thick,  1-1^  in.  long,  black,  rugose,  with  6-7  seeds. 

Peshawar  valley,  and  further  east,  sparin^y  as  far  as  Amballa.  Beluchistan, 
Afghanistan^  Persia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Turkestan.  Never  leafless; 
small  roundish  excrescences  common  on  brancluets  and  leaves. 

6.  DICHBOSTACHYS,  DC. 

Flowers  sessile,  pentame^us,  in  dense  cylindrical  spikes,  the  upper 
flowers  of  each  spike  bisexual,  the  lower  neuter,  with  long,  much-exserted, 
filiform  staminodes.  Teeth  of  calyx  short.  Petals  valvate,  more  or  less 
connate.  Stamens  10,  free,  exserted;  anthers  tipped  with  a  globose, 
often  stipitate  gland.  Ovary  subsessile,  multiorulate ;  style  slender, 
stigma  terminal.  Legume  linear,  compressed,  coriaceous,  twisted,  inde- 
hiscent,  or  irregularly  opening.     Seeds  compressed,  shining. 

1.  D.  dnerea,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  271 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  185.— Syn. 
Mimosa  dnerea,  Boxb.  Cor.  PL  174  j  FL  Ind.  ii.  661.  Vem.  Vurtidi, 
Hind. ;  KwUaiy  kunrat,  Mairwara. 

A  rigid  thorny  shrub,  or  small  tree,  with  white  or  grey  bark.  Pubes- 
cent, armed  witb  axillary  spines,  straight,  strong,  and  e^arp,  often  pro- 
longed into  leaf-bearing  branches.  Leaves  bipinnate,  generally  1-2  in. 
long ;  pinnsB  8-10  pair,  with  stipitate  glands  at  the  base  of  each  pair ; 
leaflets  small,  ciliate,  12-15  pair.  Stipules  subulate,  ^  in.  long.  Spikes 
axillary,  pedunculate,  solitary,  or  2-3  together,  as  long  as,  or  shorter  than 
leaves;  bracts  lanceolate,  membranous.  Upper  fertile  flowers  yellow, 
the  lower  sterile  flowers  white,  purple,  or  rose-coloured.  Pods  2-3  in. 
long,  ^  in.  broad,  irregularly  twisted,  generally  3-8  on  one  peduncle; 
seeds  10-15. 

Common  on  dry  stony  hUls  in  South  and  Central  India ;  has  been  found  as 
far  north  as  Futtehgarh  on  the  Ganges,  near  Jeypur,  and  on  the  hills  of  Mair- 
wara, near  Todgarh.  FL  hot  season.  Bark  of  trunk  soft,  with  deep  longi- 
tudinal furrows.    Heartwood  hard,  dark  reddish  brown. 

6.  XYIiLA.,  Benth. 

1.  Z.  dolalirifoniiis,  Benth.  L  c  417;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  186.— Syn. 
Inga  xyhcarpa,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  269.  Mimosa  xylocarpa,  Eoxb. 
Cor.  PL  t  100 ;  FL  Ind.  ii  543.  The  Ironwood  of  Burma.  Vem. 
Jamba,  Konkan ;  Boja,  Godavery  forests ;  Pynkado,  Burm. 

A  large  tree,  unarmed.  Common  petiole  short,  1-2  in.  long,  bearing  1 
pair  of  pinnse,  with  2-6  pairs  of  oblong  or  ovate-oblong  acuminate  leaf- 
lots,  3-9  in.  long,  the  terminal  leaflets  largest.     Flowers  pale  yellow,  in 
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globose,  tomentose,  long-pedunculate  flower-headB,  1  in.  diam.  Petals 
Hnear,  yalvate,  slightly  cohering  at  the  base.  Stamens  10,  free ;  antheis 
basifixed,  with  deciduous  stipitate  glands.  Pod  thick,  woody,  flat,  Mcate, 
4-6  in.  long,  2-2^  in.  broad  at  the  broadest  part.  Seeds  8-10,  oval,  com- 
pressed, shining,  ^  in.  long. 

Burma,  South  India,  extending  to  the  Qodayery  forests  on  the  east  side,  and 
(as  far  as  known -at  present)  to  the  Oolaba  dii^ct  on  the  west  side.  (In- 
cluded in  Forsyth's  List  of  Central  Prov.  timber-trees.)  Leafless  during  part  of 
the  dry  season.  FL  March-April ;  fr.  autumn.  Bark  grey.  Trunk  tall,  of 
great  girth.  Heartwood  dark  red,  very  hard  ;  weight  between  58  and  70  lb. 
Aver,  of  P.  800. 

7.  LETTCiESNA,  Benth. 

1.  L.  glanca,  Benth.  in  Hook.  Joum.  Bot.  iv.  (1842)  416. — Syn.  Acacia 
frondoaa,  Willd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  275. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  unarmed,  with  large  bipinnate  leaves,  linear 
leaflets,  white  flowers  in  globose,  axillary  heads,  forming  short  terminal 
leafy  panicles.  Petals  5,  free,  linear,  valvate.  Stamens  10,  anthers  versa- 
tile, without  glands.  Pods  clustered  in  umbels  of  3-6,  linear,  stipitate, 
thin,  flat,  shining,  4-6  in.  long,  2-valved,  with  numerous  prominent  seeds. 

Indigenous  or  naturalised  in  most  tropical  countries,  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  India ;  not  uncommon  in  the  outer  valleys  of  ^  Qarhwal  and  Ea- 
maon.    FL  June-Aug. ;  fr.  autumn. 

a  MIMOSA,  Lion. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bipinnate,  often  sensitive  leaves,  generally 
without  petiolar  glands,  but  with  stipels  at  the  base  of  pinnse. '  Flowers  in 
globose  heads  or  cylindrical  spikes,  tetramerous  or  pentamerous,  rarely  tri- 
or hexamerous.  Calyx  minute,  pappiform,  rarely  campanulate.  Petals, 
more  or  less  connate,  valvate.  Stamens  deflnite,  generally  twice  the 
number  of  petals,  and  more  than  twice  their  length.  Anthers  small, 
without  glands.  Ovary  with  2  or  many  ovules,  style  filiform,  with  a 
small  terminal  stigma.  Pod  oblong  or  linear,  the  valves  membranous  or 
coriaceous,  separating  entire  or  in  transverse  joints  from  the  persistent 
sutural  frame. 

1.  M.  rabicanlis.  Lam. ;  Hooker  Ic.  Plant,  ii.  t.  156 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
268.— Syn.  M,  octandra,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  200 ;  M.  mutaUlis,  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  ii.  564.  Vem.  Ealy  khair^  didridr^  Pb. ;  Agla^  Eamaon ;  Kingli, 
Mngrei,  Eohilkhand ;  Kacheyta,  Gorakhpur ;  HajerUy  Sindh. 

A  large,  straggling,  prickly  shrub,  10  ft.  high.  Pubescent;  branches, 
petioles,  and  peduncles  armed  with  short,  curved,  sharp  prickles.  Pizmss 
3-10  pair;  leaflets  6-15  pair,  unequal  -  sided,  linear  -  oblong,  obtuse. 
Flower-heads  on  peduncles  1-1^  in.  long,  solitary  or  fasciculate,  forming 
racemes  near  the  ends  of  branches.  Flowers  tetramerous  ;  calyx  short- 
campanulate^  3  or  4  times  shorter  than  the  funnel-shaped  corolla. 
Stamens  8.  Pods  stipitate,  glabrous,  armed  or  unarmed,  3-5  in.  long,  \ 
in.  broad)  curved,  separating  from  the  sutural  frame  in  square  joints. 


Mimosa,} 
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Common  in  open  or  thin  jmigles  throaghout  the  greater  part  of  India,  in  the 
plains  extending  to  the  Qanges,  and  in  the  hills  as  far  as  the  Indus  (ascend- 
ing to  4000  ft  in  Kamaon) ;  in  the  Panjab,  abundant  in  the  outer  hilla  and  the 
Siwalik  tract,  and  found  at  times  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  canals,  some  way 
into  the  plains.  FL  Aug.-Sept ;  fr.  Nov.-Jan.  Qunpowder  is  made  of  the 
charcoal. 

9.  FITHECOLOBITJM,  Martins.* 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  bipinnate  leaves,  generally  with  glands  at  the  base 
of  pinnae  and  leaflets.  Flowers  generally  white,  in  globose  heads  or  cylin- 
drical spikes ;  pentamerous,  rarely  hexamerous,  generally  bisexual.  Calyx 
campanulate  or  tubular,  with  short  teeth.  Corolla  tubular  or  funnel- 
shaped,  segments  yalyate.  Stamens  indefinite,  much  longer  than  corolla, 
more  or  less  connate ;  anthers  small.  Ovary  with  numerous  ovules  ;  style 
filiform,  with  a  small  terminal  stigma.  Pod  compressed  or  flat,  variously 
contorted,  coriaceous,  2-valved.     Seeds  included  in  a  scanty  pulp. 

Leaflets  1  pair ;  pod  tnrgid,  twisted P.  dulee. 

Leaflets  2-4  pair ;  pod  Ikt,  spirally  contorted    .  .P.  bigeminum. 

1.  P.  dnlce,  Benth.  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  iiL  (1844)  199; 
Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  188.— Syn.  Mimosa  dtdcis,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  556; 
PI.  Cor.  t.  99.  Inga  dulcis,  Willd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  268.  Manilla  Tama- 
rincL    Vein.   Vildyati  (foreign)  imli,  dakhani  (southern)  babooL 

A  large  tree,  armed  with  short,  straight,  stipulary  thorns.  Glabrous  or 
lightly  pubescent.  PinnsB  and  leaflets  1  pair  each ;  leaflets  unequal-sided, 
oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse,  1-1  j^  in.  long.  Common  and  partial  petioles 
terminate  in. short  bristles ;  small  cup-shaped  glands  at  the  base  of  pinnsd 
and  leaflets.  Flowers  white,  in  small  globose,  sessile  or  short-pedunculate, 
canescent  heads,  on  long  racemose  paniclea  Pod  turgid,  twisted,  linear, 
^  in.  broad.     Seeds  embedded  in  a  firm  sweetish  pulp. 

Indigenous  in  the  hot  regions  of  Mexico,  introduced  into  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  thence  into  India.  Cultivated  commonly  in  South  India,  and  here 
and  there  in  Central  and  North-West  India. 

A  large  tree,  witii  a  straight  stem,  and  drooping  branchlets.  Bark  }-^  in. 
thick,  aiui-coloured,  smoothidi,  irregularly  rugose.  FL  Jan.-March  ;  fr.  npens 
April-June.  Sapwood  small,  heartwood  reddish  brown,  not  heavy,  40  lb.  per 
cub.  ft.,  smells  unpleasantly  when  fresh-sawn,  used  for  various  purposes.  A 
good  avenue-tree.  Copnices  well  in  South  India,  grown  for  fud.  Extensively 
cultivated  as  a  hedge-plant  In  Manilla  it  is  jprown  on  account  of  the  firuit, 
which  is  eaten.    From  the  seeds  oil  is  pressed  in  Madura  and  Tinnevelly. 

2.  P.  bigeminum,  Martins;  BentL  L  c.  206. — Syn.  Inga  bigeminOf 
Willd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  269.     Vem.  KacJOora^  Kamaon. 

A  large,  unarmed,  glabrous  tree,  extremities  inflorescence,  and  pods 
with  short,  dark,  ferruginous  pubescence.  Common  petiole  short,  1-3  in. 
long,  with  a  raiised  oval  gland,  bearing  1,  rarely  2  pairs  of  pinnsB,  with 
2-4  pairs  of  large,  shining,  ovate  or  eUiptio-oblong,  acuminate  leaflets, 
3-6  in.  long.  Heads  with  6-12  subeessile  flowers,  in  axillary  panicles. 
Peduncles  fieisciculate,  but  generally  superposed,  in  a  vertical  line,  one 
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above  the  other.     Pods  flat,  linear,  f  in.  broad,  curved,  generally  spirally 
contorted,  dark  brown  outside,  redduh  brown  inside. 

Foreets  of  the  western  coast.  Eastern  Bengal,  Nepal,  and  Eamaon,  Ceylon. 
Indian  Archipelago.  FL  March-May.  Heartwood  dark- coloured  ;  it  is  some- 
times called  Ironwood. 

10.  ALBIZZIA,  Dorazzini. 

Unarmed  trees  or  shrubs,  with  bipinnate  leaves  and  large  (in  the 
Indian  sp.)  globose  flower-heads.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  or  rose-coloured, 
usually  pentamerous.  Calyx  tubular  to  campanulate,  toothed.  Petals  4-5, 
united  half  their  length  or  more,  valvate.  Stamens  indefinite,  exserted, 
generally  exceeding  j^  in. ;  filaments  united  at  the  base,  or  in  a  long  ex- 
serted sheath ;  anthers  minute,  pollen  cohering  in  3-4  masses  in  each  cell. 
Legume  straight,  flat,  oblong  or  broadly  linear,  indehiscent  or  2-valved, 
valves  usually  thin,  continuous  or  sinuous  from  abortion  of  seeds.  Seeds 
compressed. 

Pinnse  1-2  pair ;  leaflets  1-8  pair,  penniveined,  8-5  in.  long  1.  A,  lueida. 

PinneB  2-8  pair ;  leaflets  |-2  in.  long,  broad-oblong,  main  nerves  in 
the  middle  or  nearly  so. 
Extremities  rusty-  or  grey-tomentose ;  pinnse  3-8  pair ;  leaflets 

10-25  pair 2.  A.odoraiiuima, 

Extremities  glabrous  or  pubescent;  pinnse  2-4  pair ;  leaflets  8-9 
pair. 
Leaflets  with  6-10  prominent  lateral  nerves;  flowers  )  in. 
long,  sessile,  the  flower-heads  in  large  terminal  panicles; 

po£  brown,  1  in.  broad 3.  A,  procera. 

Leaflets  with  reticulate  veins ;  flowers  1^  in.  long,  pedicellate, 
the  flower-heads  in  short  corymbose  racemes ;  pods  straw- 
coloured,  2  in.  broad i,  A.  Lebbek, 

Pinnse  6-15  pair;  leaflets  i-J  in.   long,  falcate;  main  nerves 
lateral 
Flowers  rose-coloured ;  stipules  linear ;  leaflets  10-30  pair        .    5.  A.  Jultbrimn. 
Flowers  yellow ;  stipules  broad-cordate ;  leaflets  20-40  pair      .     6.  A,  stiptUata. 
Pinnse  6-15  pair;  leaflets  i  in.  long,  linear;  midrib  in  the  middle; 

flowers  yellow,  fragrant;  branchlets  with  soft  yellow  down  .     7.  A.  amara, 

A.  hphanthoy  Benth.  Fl.  AustraL  iL  421,  of  Western  Australia,  introduced 
on  the  Nilgiris  and  now  quite  naturalised,  is  a  rapidly  growing  snmLl  tree,  with 
8-10  pairs  of  pinns;  leaflets  20-30  pair;  flowers  in  axillaiy  pedunculate 
spikes. 

1.  A.  Indda^  BentL;  Lond.  Jour,  of  Bot.  iii.  (1844)  86. — Syn.  Mimosa 
ludda,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  544 ;  Inga  lueida^  WalL 

A  large  tree ;  glabrous,  peduncles  and  calyx  only  slightly  pubescent 
Common  petiole  3-5  in.  long,  pinnae  1-2  pair ;  leaflets  1-3  pair,  subcoria- 
ceous,  shining,  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  penniveined,  3-5  in.  long. 
Peduncles  fasciculate,  paniculate,  bearing  heads  of  6-10  sessile  flowers. 
Corolla  4  times  the  length  of  calyx.  Pod  linear,  straight,  8-10  in.  long, 
1-1^  in.  broad.  The  foliage  somewhat  resembles  that  of  FitJiecolobium 
higeminumy  but  the  tree  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  straight  pod,  and  the 
fasciculate,  not  superposed,  peduncles. 

Burma,  hiUs  of  East  Bengal,  Nepal,  and  probably  also  in  the  Oudh  and 
Qorakhp\ir  forests,  and  in  Kamaon.    Fl.  April,  May. 
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2.  A.  odoratissima,  BentL  L  c.  88. — Sjn.  Acacia  odoratisaima,  Willd. ; 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  275 ;  Mimosa  odoratisdma,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  120 ;  Fl. 
Ind.  ii.  546 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  i.  54.  Vem.  Lasrin,  hardmbru,  polachy 
Pb. ;  Siris,  airan,  hhariMr^  N.W.P. ;  Bersa,  has,  bassein,  C.P. ;  Chichway 
Gonds,  Satpura  range;  Serisaiay  Bassi,  Meywar;  Kali  Harreriy  Panch 
Mehals ;  Thitmagi/i,  Burm. 

A  large  tree,  irith  dark-green  foliage.  Branchlets,  petioles,  inflorescence 
and  under  side  of  leaves  rusty-  or  grey-tomentos&  Common  petiole  6-12 
in.  long ;  pinnsB  3-8  pair,  4-6  in.  long.  Leaflets  10-25  pair,  1  in.  long  or 
less,  linear-oblong,  nnequal-sided,  pubescent  above,  pale  and  tomentose 
beneath.  Flower-heads  fasciotdate,  on  peduncles  ^  in.  long,  in  compact 
corymbs,  these  arranged  in  lax,  terminal  panicles.  Flowers  sessile,  pale 
yellow,  fragrant,  1  in.  long  to  extremity  of  stamens,  calyx  and  corolla 
hairy.  Calyx  small,  campanulate,  4-5  times  shorter  than  corolla.  Legumes 
broad-linear,  6-8  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  of  a  red-brown  colour,  tomentose 
when  young,  glabrous  when  old,  with  10-15  seeds. 

SoTith  India,  Burma,  Bengal,  Maikal  and  Satpura  range  in  Central  India. 
Panch  Mehals  in  Guzerat.  Bassi  forests  in  Mey war,  sub-Himalayan'^tract  west  to 
the  Indus,  ascending  to  3000,  and  at  times  to  5000  ft  FL  April-Jime ;  pods 
ripen  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  remain  loug  on  the  tree.  Never  quite  leafless,  fresh  fouage 
in  spiing. 

Attains  a  large  size  in  Burma  and  Western  India,  in  North  and  Central  India 
30-45  ft.  high,  with  a  tall,  nearly  straight  trunk  5-6  ft.  g^irth.  Bark  i  in.  thick, 
light  or  dark  grey,  marked  with  numerous,  narrow,  horizontal  wrinkles,  nearly 
encircling  the  trunk. 

Sapwood  leas  than  ^  of  radius,  whitish.  Heartwood  of  a  rich  dark-brown 
colour,  tough  and  strong.  The  cub.  ft.  weighs  38-53  lb.  Seasons  well,  works 
freely,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  fairly  durable  when  kept  dry.  Used  for  naves, 
spokes,  fellies,  oil-mills,  and  furniture.  A  dark-brown  gum  exudes  from  wounds 
in  the  bark.    Leaves  and  twigs  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder. 

3.  A.  procera,  Benth.— Tab.  XXVL— Lond.  Jour,  of  Bot.  iiL  89.— 
Syn.  Aeaeia  procera,  Willd. ;  "W.  &  A.  Prodr.  275 ;  Mimosa  elata^  Eoxb. 
Cor.  PL  t.  121 ;  FL  Lid.  ii  548.  Vem.  Safed-SiriSy  Gurdr,  Karra,  karo^ 
ghoraVy  hharanji^  karinji^  gurbdri,  gurkuVf  baro.  North  and  Central  India; 
KardllUy  kinye,  kilai,  kiliy  UMriy  Bombay ;  Sttben,  Burm. 

A  large  tree,  with  yellowish  or  greenish  white  bark.  Glabrous,  young 
leaves  pubescent.  Leaves  nearly  as  broad  as  long;  common  petide  6-12 
in.  long,  with  a  large,  brown,  oblong  gland  near  its  base ;  pinnae  3-4  pair, 
spreading,  the  upper  pinnss  6-9  in.  long.  Leaflets  6-8  pair,  1-2  in.  long, 
obliquely-ovate,  or  oblong-ovate,  with  6-10  prominent  lateral  nerves  on 
either  side  of  midrib.  Flower-heads  with  15-20  flowers,  on  peduncles  1 
in.  long  or  less,  in  fieuBcicles  of  2-5,  forming  large,  lax,  terminal  panicles. 
Flowers  yellowish  white,  sessile,  ^  in.  long  to  extremities  of  filaments ; 
calyx  tubular,  half  the  length  of  corolla ;  segments  of  corolla  oblong,  hairy 
at  the  end.  Legumes  linear,  6-9  in.  long,  |-1  in.  broad,  with  8-12  pro- 
minent seeds. 

Common  near  river-banks,  on  alluvial  soil  and  in  moist  places,  in  Burma, 
Bengal,  Gorakhpur,  Oudh,  South  India,  and  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  west  to 
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the  Jnmna.  Ravines  of  the  Maikal  and  Satpnra  range,  of  the  Rewah  hillB,  and 
of  the  Barrea  hills  east  of  Quzerat.  Never  quite  lea&ss ;  the  new  foliage  comes 
out  in  April,  May.    FL  May,  Jnne ;  fr.  Jan.,  Feb. 

Attains  60-80,  and  at  times  100  ft. ;  trunk  large,  erect,  not  regularly  shaped, 
girth  6-9  ft.,  at  times  much  more.  R.  Thompson  records  'S])ecimenB  in  the 
Gonda  forests  of  Oudh  100  ft.  high  and  19  ft  girth.  Bark  ^  in.  thick  or  less, 
yellowish,  or  greenish  white  or  grey,  smooth,  with  narrow  horizontal  lines, 
shallowly  and  distantly  pitted  by  tne  falling  of  thin  irregular  scales. 

Sapwood  large,  oftc^  f  of  radius,  yellowish  white,  not  durable.  Heartwood 
light  or  dark  brown,  with  broad  wavy  belts  and  patches  of  a  darker  colour^  an- 
nual rings  very  indistinct  Pores  numerous,  large,  equally  distributed.  Straight- 
and  even-grained,  seasons  well,  works  freely,  and  is  durable.  Weight  of  cub.  ft 
40-56  lb.  seasoned,  70-80  lb.  green,  so  that  it  loses  nearly  half  its  weight  in  drying. 
Laigely  used  for  sugar-cane  crushers,  rice-pounders,  wheels,  agncultural  im- 
plements, bridges,  and  house-posts.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and,  not  beinff 
neavy,  would  make  a  good  furniture- wood.  In  times  of  scarcity  the  bark,  mixed 
with  flour,  has  been  used  as  food.    The  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning. 

Easily  raised  from  seed,  and  grows  readily  from  cuttings.  Growth  very  rapid, 
more  rapid  than  of  Siris.  In  12  years  attains  3-4,  and  in  30  years  4-6  ft. 
(North  uidia). 

4.  A.  Lebbek,  Benth.  L  c.  87 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  53 ;  Boissier  FL 
Orient.  iL  639. — S3m.  Acacia  Lebbek,  Willd. ;  A,  speciosay  Willd. ;  "W.  & 
Prodr.  275  ;  Mimosa  SirieeOf  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  544.  Siria.  Sans.  Sirisha. 
Yem.  Sirie,  sirisha^  shiriah,  siring  airtj\  sirdiy  kalgis,  tantia,  North  and 
Central  India ;  Serla,  stria,  Banswara ;  Harreri,  Panch  Mehals. 

A  large  tree  with  dark-grey  bark.  Extremities  and  leaves  glabrous  or 
pubescent  Common  petiole  3-12  in.,  a  large  gland  near  the  base,  and  1 
or  more  inteijugal  glands ;  pinnsB  2-4  pair ;  leaflets  3-9  pair,  unequsd-sided, 
oblong,  obtuse,  subsessile,  lateral  nerves  not  prominent,  veins  reticulate. 
Peduncles  2-4  in.  long,  in  fascicles  of  2-4  from  the  upper  axils, 
forming  a  short  corymbose  raceme.  Flowers  white,  firagrant,  glabrous 
or  pubescent,  Ij^  in.  long  to  the  extremities  of  stamens,  on  pedicels 
^  in.  long.  Calyx  campanulate,  less  than  half  the  length  of  corolla,  with 
short  deltoid  teetL  United  base  of  filaments  included.  Legume  8-12  in. 
long,  lineaiK)blong,  2  in.  at  the  broadest,  of  a  straw-yellow  colour,  thin, 
witib  8-12  large,  distant,  prominent  seeds. 

Indigenous  in  the  forests  of  South  India,  the  Satpura  range,  Bengal,  and  the 
sub-Himalayan  tract,  extending  west  to  the  Indus,  and  ascending  to  5000  ft 
Cultivated  throughout  the  drier  parts  of  India,  in  Egypt  (avenues  of  Cairo), 
Mesopotamia,  in  Afghanistan  near  Jellalabad,  in  tronical  Africa,  America,  and 
in  Australia.  Partially  leafless  for  some  time  in  tne  hot  season,  the  leaves 
are  renewed  in  March,  April,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  second  flush  in  autumn. 
The  flowers  chiefly  appear  in  Ai>ril,  May,  but  often  at  other  times.  The  pods 
ripen  in  Sept,  and  remain  hanging  on  the  tree  throughout  the  cold  and  hot 
season. 

Attains  40-60  ft.,  with  a  ^i^  of  6-8,  and  at  times  10-12  ft  When  planted 
far  apart  as  an  avenue-tree,  its  trunk  is  short ;  but,  when  drawn  up  by  Bamboos 
and  other  trees  in  the  forest,  it  has  a  long  straight  stem.  Bark  ^  in.  tldck, 
dark  or  browniah  grey,  rough  with  numerous,  short,  irr^ular  cracks,  and  ele- 
vated horizontal  lines.  Sapwood  large,  often  occupying  half  the  radius,  whitish. 
Heartwood  dark  reddish  orown,  darker,  nearly  black  bands  alternating  with 
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bands  of  lighter  colonr.  Tough,  seasons  well,  works  freely,  and  takes  a  fine 
polish  ;  weight  of  cab.  ft.  50-66  lb.  Fairly  durable.  Much  valued  for  sugar- 
cane crushers,  oil-pestles  and  mortars,  furniture,  well-curbs,  naves,  spokes,  and 
other  wheel-work.  A  mild  pellucid  gum  exudes  from  cracks  in  the  bark.  The 
leaves  and  twigs  are  a  favourite  fodder  for  camels. 

Easily  raised  from  seed;  its  growth  during  the  first  few  years  is  exceedingly 
rapid.  Young  plants  suffer  from  frost  severely  in  the  Panjab.  Trees  12  ^eara 
old  in  the  Paniab  have  2}  ft.  in  girth,  30  years  4^  ft.,  and  at  Sakkhar  in  Smdh, 
on  low  alluvial  soil,  trees  17  years  old  have  attained  6-6  ft.  in  girth.  In  Sindk 
and  the  South  Panjab  it  is  often  grown  from  cuttings,  which  stnke  root  readily, 
even  large  sticks  and  posts  put  in  the  ground  shooting  vigorously.  The  roots 
spread  widely,  but  are  shallow,  and  the  tree  is  apt  to  be  blown  down.  In 
Central  and  North-West  India  it  is  commonly  grown  in  avenues,  but  it  is  an 
unskhtly  tree  daring  the  hot  season  with  the  large,  dry,  yellow  pods  hanging 
on  the  l)are  branches.  In  the  Antilles  it  is  called  Fry-wood,  the  sound  of  the 
pods  in  the  wind  resembling  that  of  frying  meat. 

The  structure  of  the  wood  of  this  and  tiie  two  preceding  species  of  AUAsasia 
is  similar ;  in  all  three  the  sap  is  large ;  on  a  loncptudinal  section  the  pores  are 
prominently  marked,  and  on  a  cross-soction  the  neartwood  shows  dancer  con- 
centric lines  or  irregular  conceQtric  bands,  often  interrupted  (s^ments  of  the 
circle  only).  These  darker  lines  or  patches  probably  coincide^  m  most  cases, 
with  the  lines  separating  the  wood  formed  in  successive  seasons ;  nevertheless  it 
can  by  no  means  be  said  that  these  woods  have  clearly-marked  annual  rings. 
The  pores  are  largest  in  A.procera;  they  are  often  in  groups  of  2,  and  always 
surrounded  by  small  rounded  patcnes  of  white  tissue ;  these  patches  are  not 
generally  connected  with  each  other,  but,  being  arranged  in  more  or  less  con- 
centric lines,  they  give  the  appearance  of  wavv,  lighter-coloured  bands.  A» 
Lebbek  has  smaller  pores,  frequently  in  groups  of  2,  each  pore  or  gi^oup  of  pores 
in  a  patch  of  lighter  tissue,  but  these  patches  are  always  distinct.  The  medul- 
lary rays  are  somewhat  larger  in  A.  procera  than  in  Lebbtk- 

5.  A.  Jalibriflsin,  Boivin  \  Benth.  1.  c.  91 ;  Boissier  EL  Orient  ii.  639, 
— Syn.  Acacia  Julibrissin,  Willd. ;  A.  TnollUy  "Wall.  Pink  Strie.  Vem. 
Sinn,  kurmru^  mrangru,  shireh,  bunOy  tanddi,  mathlrshif  brind,  Fb. ; 
8iri8,  barauj  baraidia,  bhiokra,  N.  W.P.  The  specific  name  is  a  corruption 
of  OidcUHresham,  the  rose-silk. 

A  large  shnib  or  moderate-sized  tree,  extremities  and  leaves  pubescent 
or  tomentose^  rarely  glabrous.  Common  petiole  6-12  in.  long,  a  laige 
gland  on  the  naked  part,  and  smaller  interjugal  glands  above.  Pinned 
6-12  pair,  leaflets  10-30  pair,  unequal-sided,  the  middle  nerve  near  the 
upper  edge,  firom  a  broad  and  obtuse  base  oblong-falcate,  acute,  j^-^  in. 
long,  ^  in.  broad  at  1;)ase.  Flowers  light  rose-coloured^  1-1^  in.  long  to 
the  extremity  of  stamens ;  peduncles  2-3  in.  long,  in  fascicles  of  2-3  &om 
the  upper  axils,  forming  short  corymbose  racemes ;  pedicels  short.  Calyx 
and  corolla  pubescent,  with  white  silky  hairs.  CeJyx  funnel-shaped^  half 
the  length  of  corolla.  Filaments  irregularly  connate  at  the  base,  tube 
included.     Legume  linear,  4  in.  long,  f  in.  broad,  pubescent ;  seeds  4-6. 

Outer  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Sikkim,  ascending  to  6000,  and  at  times 
to  6000  ft  North  Persia,  C^na,  Japan.  Generally  on  rocky  but  moist  ground. 
FL  April-June ;  the  pods  ripen  in  autumn  and  remain  long  on  the  tree.  Culti- 
vated in  the  Meditenanean  r^on,  and  in  America. 
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Trunk  6  ft  sirth,  with  a  large  spreading  head,  growth  rapid.  BranchletB 
dark  grey,  stiff,  nexnose,  sulcate.  Bark  ^  in.  thick,  dark  grey,  with  loog  horizon- 
tal wrinkles,  and  whitish,  elevated,  oval  spots  ;  foliage  hright  green ;  growth 
fairlj  rapid,  3-4  rings  in  1  in.  of  radius.  Sapwood  large,  yellowish,  with  nu- 
merous white  specif ;  heartwood  dark,  almost  black  in  old  trees,  beautifully 
mottled  with  lifter  and  darker  shades  of  colour  apparentl  v  coinciding  with  the 
annual  rings.  Fores  in  small  detached  patches  or  whitisn  tissue.  Medullazy 
rays  conspicuous,  shining,  very  numerous.  The  wood  is  hard,  strong,  moder- 
ately heavy,  and  takes  a  good  polish.    Furniture  is  made  of  it. 

6.  A.  Btipiilata,  Boivin ;  Benth.  1.  c.  92  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t  65.— Syn. 
Aeaeia  etipulata,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  274.  A.  Smithianay  WalL  j  A. 
Kangraensisy  Hort  Sahar. ;  Mimosa  sttpulacea,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  549. 
Vem.  Ot,  Oe,  Sirttt,  shirshay  kaairy  Pb. ;  Siran,  kaunjeriay  N.W.P. ; 
Pattiay  samsundray  Oudh ;  Bummaizaky  Barm. 

A  large  tree,  branchlets,  petioles,  and  infloreacence  tomentose  or  pubes- 
cent. Stipules  large,  semi-cordate,  membranous,  deciduous.  Common 
petiole  6-12  in.  long,  with  a  large  gland  near  the  base ;  pinnae  6-15  pair, 
4-5  in.  long ;  leaflets  20-40  pair,  ^-^  in.  long,  from  a  broad  base  oblong- 
linear,  the  middle  nerve  near  the  upper  edge,  acute,  pubescent.  Flowers 
yellowish,  inodorous,  j^  in.  to  1  in.  long  to  extremity  of  filaments;  stamens 
slightly  tinged  with  red.  Calyx  and  corolla  pubescent ;  calyx  tubular, 
half  the  length  of  corolla,  or  somewhat  lesa  Segments  of  corolla  ovate. 
Flower-heads  fasciculate  in  racemes,  on  peduncles  1  in.  long,  supported  by 
broad  bract-like  ovate  stipules,  deciduous,  and  covered  with  ferruginous 
tomentum.     Legumes  6  in.  long,  f  in.  broad,  with  8-12  seeds. 

South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  BengaL  Oudh,  sub-Himalayan  tract  west  to 
the  Indus,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  Abundant  in  the  Kangra  valley,  overtopping 
the  coppice-wood  of  Quercus  anmdcUcu  Toung  leaves  Feb.-Harch ;  fl.  April- 
June  ;  pods  ripen  in  autumn. 

Attams  50  ft.  in  North  India,  trunk  not  very  straight,  dividing  into  large 
spreadinglimbs,  which  support  a  broad  depressed  crown,  somewhat  resembli^ 
that  of  jPoinciana  regia.  Extremities  of  branchlets  vdvety,  branches  fur- 
rowed. Bark  ^  in.  thick,  dark  grey,  with  numerous  small  vertical  wrinkles, 
and  a  few  larger  horizontal  furrows  with  prominent  edges  extending  half-way 
round  the  trunk,  which  has  the  appearance  as  if  it  were  constricted  with  cords, 
smooth  pieces  flaking  off  between  the  furrows.  Sapwood  large,  white,  readily 
attacked  by  insects ;  heartwood  reddish  brown.  Pores  hu^ge,  prominentlv 
marked  on  a  longitudinal  section ;  weight  of  cub.  ft.  48-56  lb.  Not  much 
valued  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya.  (The  wood  of  Bummaizah  &om  Burma  is 
beautifully  mottled.)    The  branches  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder. 

7.  A.  amara,  Boivin ;  Benth.  L  c.  iii  90. — Syn.  Acacia  amardy  Willd. 
A.  Wightiiy  Grab. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  274.  Mimosa  amxiray  Eoxb.  Cop. 
PL  t.  i22 ;  FL  Ind.  ii  548.  If.  pulchdlay  Eoxb.  ib.  Vem,  Lidlei, 
lallysy  Dekkan. 

An  unarmed  tree ;  branchlets^  petioles,  and  inflorescence  downy,  with 
soft  yellowish  tomentum.  Common  petiole  2-4  in.  long,  pinns  6-15  pair. 
A  circular  gland  on  the  petiole,  and  at  the  insertion  of  the  uppermost 
pair.  Leaflets  small,  numerous,  linear,  ^  in.  long,  the  midrib  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  leaflet     Pedundea  fasciculate  in  the  axils  of  the  upper- 
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moet  leaves  bearing  yellow  fragrant  flower-Iieada  of  12-20  aeaaile  pubes- 
cent flowers.  Corolla  three  timee  the  length  of  calyx.  Pod  linear-oblong, 
with  waved  edges,  4-6  in.  long  and  1  in.  bioad. 

South  India,  the  Dekkan,  and  near  MundlayBir  (Mandleawar),  north  of  the  Ner- 
bndda  river  (Jacquemont).  FL  April-June.  Bark  unootfa,  greenish.  Skinner 
describes  it  as  followH :  "  The  wood  is  strong,  fibrous,  and  stiff,  close-grained, 
hard  and  durable,  of  a  daik-brown  colour,  iuperior  to  Sal  and  Teak  in  trans- 
verse strength  and  direct  cohesive  power,  Weight  70  lb.  per  cub.  fL  seasoned, 
P.olSSC  Used  for  beams  of  native  houses,  and  in  the  construction  of  carts  ; 
the  wood  of  the  crooked  branches  is  used  for  ploughs." 

II.  AOAOIA,  WiUd. 
Tieee  or  shrabs  (the  Indian  apociea)  armed  with  prickles  or  stipular 
spines.  Flowers  small,  yellow  or  white,  in  globose  heads  or  cylindrical 
apikee,  with  nniierona  scaly  palese  between  the  flowers.  Leaves  bipin- 
nate  (the  Indian  species).  Calyx  and  corolla  nsnally  4-0-nierous  ;  calyx 
campannlate  or  cup-shaped,  tooOied  or  lobed.  Petals  valvate  in  bud,  more 
or  leas  connate  or  cohering.  Stamens  indefinite,  free,  generally  very  nn- 
merons,  not  exceeding  }  inch  in  length  ;  anthers  minute.  Pod  dehiscent 
or  indehiscent,  seeds  compressed. 

Stipules  spioBHcrat,  generally  Btraight,  more  or  less  connate 
at  base  ;  trees  er  sbmbs,  not  climbinz. 
Floweni  in  lax  spikes  ;  pods  thin,  broB^y  ftlcata         .  1.  A,  Lalromtm. 

Flowers  in  glowM  lieada ;  peduncles  axulary,  fsscicnlate. 

Bracts  at  the  base  of  flower-head 2.  A.  Famettana. 

Bracts  in  tbe  middle  of  peduncle. 
A  tree ;   pods  convex,  monilifoim,  contracted  between 

seeds •       .  .     t.  A,  ambica. 

A  ihnib ;  pods  flat,  Unear-obloug,  i  in.  broad  ;  Aowera 

■weet-scentad 4.  A.  Jaeguemmti. 

A  shnib  or  unall  tree ;  pods  flat,  linear,  i  in.  broad ; 

■mell  of  Sowers  onplnsant 5.  A.  ebitmai. 

Flowers  in  globose  heads ;  pedondes  paniculate  .     6.  A,  leiux^phlaa. 

Stipules  not  spinssesut ;  two  or  three  infta-stipnlaT,  csnerallf 
recurved,  prickles  below  the  hisertioQ  of  each  leaf;  flowers 
in  cylindrical  spikes ;  trees  or  shrabs,  not  climbing. 
Pods  indehiscent  or  imperfectly  debiscant. 
Three  int^stipnlar  prickles ;  common  petiole  1-2  in. 

long        ...       .        .        .        .        .        .     7.  A.  ruf>e^- 

Twc'—   -"  -■ 'ddesi  oommonpettolel-2in.long      8.  ^.  mod««a- 

Tw(  ikles ;  oommon  petiole  8-8  in.  long.  .^-o. 

L  oblong-linear,  i  in.  long  .     9,    A.  f^*-r^„ri'. 

L  wvate  or  ol,lo;i|,  1  in.  long     .         .   10.   A.  Ie»«.^-"' 

Podsl  eat  .  rf^^t^A^- 

Bar petals  2-8  times  longer  than  calyx  .   11-   ■^- rrVzZa. 

Buk  white ;  petals  less  than  twice  the  length  of  calyx     -   12.   A.  !>*^ 
Stipnla  not  spineacent,  prickles  not  inlhi-stipiilar,  but  ecat- 

terad :  flowers  in  globose  heads  ;  climbing  shrabs.  f^nc**"^' 

Pods  thick,  fleshv,  imperfectly  dehiscent     ...  ■   i'-  -«■«'" 

Pods  thin,  flat,  ddiiseent 

Leiflets  anbfakate,  snbcarlaeeous,  pels  or  rnat-cdonrta  «««»<»■ 

beneath i.    "    Is     a    ^^n^wmti''^- 

fc  leaflets  narrow-linear,  membranens,  not  pale  beneath   -   i»-  a.pc  Kilgir'*' 

Seveial  Anstralian  species  of  this  genus  have  been  namralised  on  t     « 
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and  elsewhere  in  India,  the  most  important  of  which  are :  ii.  deaJhatOy  Link. ; 
Benth.  Fl.  Austr.  ii.  415.  ^he  Silver  Wattle;  N.S.  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tas- 
mania ;  a  tree  spreading  rapidly  by  numberless  root-suckers,  with  erey  bipinnate 
hoary  leaves,  linear  leaflets,  and  small  yellow  flower-heads  in  azulaiy  and  ter- 
minal panicles.  A,  melanoxylon,  Australian  Blackwood,  R.  Brown  ;  Benth.  L 
c  388  ;  N.S.  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia ;  a  large  tree  with 
hard  and  durable  wood,  coriaceous  phyllodia  (vertically  dilated  leaf-stalks)  in- 
stead of  leaves,  except  on  younc  trees  which  have  partially  bipinnate  leaves. 
Flowers  in  globose  compact  heaas  on  short  axillary  racemes.  Sapwood  small, 
heartwood  £trk  brown,  often  beautifully  feathered  and  mottled,  strong  and  tough, 
used  for  axe-handles,  oUier  implements^  and  cabinet-work. 

1.  A.  Latronum,  Willd. ;  Benth.  in  Lend.  Jour,  of  Boi  i.  (1842)506  ; 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  273.— Syn.  Mimosa  Latronum,  Eoib.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  669. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  anned  with  numeroua  stout  stipular  spines,  con- 
nate at  the  base,  generally  of  two  kinds,  the  smaller  ^-1  in.  long,  the 
larger  2  in.  long,  conical,  ivory-white  and  hollow  inside.  Leaves  often 
fasciculate,  common  petiole  1-1  j^  in.  long,  a  gland  on  the  naked  part; 
pinnsB  3-6  pair,  1  in.  long  or  less ;  leaflets  10-12  pair,  small,  linear,  glab- 
rous or  pubescent  Spikes  laz,  subsessile,  often  faisciculate,  1-1  j^  in.  long, 
flowers  white  at  first,  turning  yellow  afterwards,  fragrant  Pods  thin, 
subcoriaceous,  dehiscent,  broadly  falcate,  1-1 1  in.  long,  j^-f  in«  broad, 
3-4-seeded. 

South  India,  Dekkan.  FL  Jan. -March.  Often  cregarious,  forms  formidable 
thomv  thickets.    Bark  dark  brown,  dotted  with  white. 

Madden,  L  c  448,  speaks  of  a  "  very  beautiful  and  exceedingly  bushy  Acacia  " 
in  hot  valleys  of  East  Eamaon  (vem.  Bhes),  ^*  either  A,  dumosa  or  lAxtronum'' 

2.  A.  Famesiaaa,  Willd. ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  52.— Syn.  Mimosa  Far- 
nesianaj  lAnn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  657.  Vachdlia  Famesiana,  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  272.     Vem.  VHdyati  kikaVy  vUdyati  babulj  Qvrkikar, 

A  thorny  shrub,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  armed  with  straight  stipular 
spines.  Common  petiole  l|-2  in.  long,  pinnsB  4-8  pair,  cup-shaped  glands 
below  the  lowest,  and  often  at  the  iMise  of  the  uppermost  pair ;  leaflets 
linear,  ciHate  or  nearly  glabrous,  10-20  pair.  Flowers  in  globose  heads, 
deep  yellow,  sweet-scented,  supported  by  broad  membranous  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  head.  Peduncles  skder,  3-6,  fasciculate.  Calyx  6-toothed; 
corolla  tubular,  5-toothed.  Pod  2-3  in.  long,  glabrous,  with  elevated, 
nearly  parallel,  reticulate  lines,  turgid,  nearly  cylindrical,  scarcely  dehis- 
cent, filled  with  dry  spongy  tissue  and  a  double  row  of  seeds. 

Cultivated  all  over  India,  indigenous  in  America,  from  New  Orleans,  Texas, 
Mexico,  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  CmlL  FL  Feb.,  March.  Exudes  gum,  which  is 
collected  in  Sindh. 

3.  A.  arabicft,  Willd.  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  277 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  47.— 
Bjn, Mimosa  arabiea^lam. ;  Roxb.  Cor. PL  1 149  ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  667.  Vem. 
Kikar,  Pb. ;  Babbar,  Sindh ;  Balndy  babUr,  K W.P.,  Central  India. 

A  tree,  with  thorny  branches.  Petioles,  peduncles,  and  branchlets  pu- 
bescent, leaves  glabrous.  Stipular  spines  spreading,  generally  straight^ 
varying  in  length  ^-2  in.  long,  smooth,  generally  whitish,  with  sharp,  often 
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shining  brown  pointa.  Finnsa  generally  3-6  pair ;  common  petiole  1-2  in. 
long,  cup-shaped  glands  at  the  base  of  the  lowest,  and  generally  abo  of  the 
uppermost  pair ;  leaflets  linear,  10-20  pair.  Peduncles  slender,  3-5,  fasci- 
culate, with  2  opposite  scaly  bracts  in  the  middle  of  the  peduncle .  Flowers 
golden  yellow,  in  globose  heads.  Corolla  campanulate.  Pod  stalked,  com- 
pressed, 6  in.  long,  moniliform,  much  contracted  at  both  sutures  between 
the  seeds,  whitish-tomentose,  rarely  glabrous. 

Cultivated  or  self-sown  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India,  save  in  the  most 
humid  regions  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  extreme  North-West,  beyond  the  Jhelam, 
where  the  winter-frost  is  too  severe.  Stunted  trees  are  occasionally  found  as 
high  as  3000-4000  ft.  in  the  North-West  Himalava.  In  Sindh,  near  Delhi,  in 
the  Ghunna  forest  near  Bhartpur,  in  Quzerat,  and  the  Eoruns  of  the  Northern 
Dekkan,  the  tree  forms  extensive  and  generally  pure  forests  ;  the  pure  Babid 
forests  of  Lower  and  Middle  Sindh  cover  upwards  of  27,000  acres.  In  North 
Sindh,  Babul  trees  are  found  in  small  numbers  as  standards  over  imderwood 
of  Tamarisk.  The  tree  is  probably  indigenous  in  Sindh,  and  perhaps  also  in 
the  Northern  Dekkan.  In  the  Panjab  it  is  not  indigenous.  Outside  India  it 
is  foimd  in  Africa,  Arabia  {A,  nUatica,  DeL  Boiss.  FL  Or.  iL  636),  with  elabrous 
pods,  and  (cultivated)  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  tree  is  never  leafless ; 
the  young  foliage  comes  out  in  Feb.  and  ApriL    FL  July-Sept  (Panjab). 

Attains  50-60  ft,  with  a  short,  not  very  straight  or  regularly  shaped  trunk  10- 
15  ft.  long,  and  5-6  ft.  girth,  attaining  1(V12  ft  imder  favourable  conditions,  the 
largest  girth  recorded  being  16}  ft  near  Multan  (Edgeworth).  Branches  snread- 
ing,  forming  a  fine  broad  shady  crown.  Bark  tnick,  dark  brown,  nearly  black, 
with  deep  narrow,  r^^ular  longitudinal  fissures,  joined  by  short  cross-cracks. 
Inner  bark  reddisn  brown,  very  fibrous.  The  sapwood  is  large,  and  generally 
occupies  the  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  the  radius  ;  it  is  whitish,  coarse-gramed,  and 
soft.  The  heartwood  is  pale  red,  nearly  colourless  when  fresh-cut,  but  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air  turns  red  or  dark  reddish  brown,  often  with  blackish  streaJks. 
Pores  numerous,  uniformly  distributed,  generally  surrounded  by  a  small  rounded 
patch  of  lighter^coloured  tissue,  often  dose  together  in  the  inner  belt  of  each 
annual  ring,  the  outer  belt  having  fewer  pores^  and  appearing  on  that  account  of 
a  darker  colour.  Medullary  rays  numerous ;  on  a  longitudinal  section  the  pores 
and  the  shining  plates  or  bands  of  the  medullary  rays  are  very  prominent  The 
j;reen  wood  weigns  between  69  and  72  lb.  (Stewart),  the  weight  of  seasoned  wood 
in  the  Panjab  is  48  (Stewart),  in  Gwalior  53.7  (Cunningham),  and  Skinner  gives 
the  average  (for  wood  from  South  India)  at  54  lb.  The  value  pf  P.  is  884  (Skin- 
ner) and  875,  extremes  743  and  1201  (Cunningham).  The  wood  is  tough  and 
close-grained,  very  durable  if  water-seasoned.  It  is  used  extensively  for  naves, 
spokes,  and  fellies  of  wheels,  for  well-curbs,  sugar-rollers,  oil-presses,  and  rice- 

gounders,  agricultural  imnlements,  mallets,  axe -handles,  ana  tent-pegs.  In 
indh  it  is  much  employed  in  boat-building,  particularly  for  knees  and  crooked 
timbers.  For  construction  it  is  rarely  posaiDle  to  get  pieces  sufficiently  long, 
but  in  Sindh  it  is  often  used  for  rafters.  It  is  also  used  for  railway-sleepeis. 
It  is  an  excellent  fuel,  and  has  greater  heating  powers  than  either  Froaopii 
spicigera  or  the  Tamarisk, 

A  gum,  similar  to  gum-arabic,  exudes  in  lar^  quantities  from  wounds  in  the 
bark ;  it  is  collected  and  used  in  native  medicme,  by  dyers  and  cloth-printers, 
and  with  the  gum  of  other  trees  it  forms  part  of  the  East  Indian  gum-arabic. 
In  Sindh  and  Guzerat  much  Lakh  is  produced  on  the  tree,  particukrly  on  the 
small  half-diy  brandies.  When  once  the  insect  attacks  a  tree,  it  spreads 
ranidlv,  killing  the  small  branches  as  it  proceeds,  and  it  ia  said  that  it  would 
kill  the  tree  were  not  the  twigs  cut  off  with  the  Lakh.    Qood  crops  of  Lakh, 
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however,  occur  only  after  one  or  two  dry  years,  and  are  said  to  foretell  an  un- 
healthy season.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  and  a  decoction  of  it 
is  used  to  wash  the  hair.  It  is  a  powerful  astringent  (Pharm.  Ind.  77).  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  is  ground  and  mixed  with  flour.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
much  used  in  the  prepuntion  of  native  spirits.  The  unripe  pod,  which  is  very 
astringent,  makes  (with  an  iron-salt)  excellent  ink;  in  Africa  the  pods  are  used 
for  tanning.  Camels^  cattle,  goats,  and  dieep  delight  in  the  green  pods  with 
the  tender  shoots  and  leaves ;  and  to  obtain  the  pods  and  leaves,  the  trees  are 
often  extensively  lopped  and  mutilated. 

The  Eikar  has  been  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  plantationB  of  the  Pan- 
jab  plains.  North-west  of  the  Sutlej  river,  however,  the  result  has  hitherto  been 
unsatLafactory.  With  sufficient  moisture  the  seed  springs  up  readily,  and  at  first 
the  growth  is  most  rapid  and  luxuriant  But  tiie  plants  are  mostlv  cut  down  by 
the  frosts  of  December  and  January ;  and  though  they  generally  snoot  up  again, 
the  fresh  shoots  are  cut  back  by  the  cold  ol  successive  seasons,  and  young  trees  10- 
16  ft.  high  may  often  be  seen  kiUed  by  frost  to  the  root.  The  end  is,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  trees  perish  ;  end  thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  in  many  places 
where  Sissoo  and  mkar  had  been  sown  in  equal  proportions,  or  where  even 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  Acacia  had  been  sown,  the  result  has  been  a  forest 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  Sissoo.  There  are,  however,  numerous  excep- 
tions ;  successful  and  tluiving  Eikar  plantations  are  in  existence  in  the  Northern 
Panjab,  between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelam  rivers,  and  self-sown  Kikar  springs  up 
abundantly  in  fields.  Young  Beech  and  silver  fir  frequently  suffer  from  frost 
in  their  native  home  in  the  midst  of  self-sown  forests  of  their  own  kind.  The 
latest  experience  in  the  Panjab  seems  to  show  that  Eikar  interspersed  among 
other  trees  escaped  the  frost,  but  died  when  sown  by  itself  in  fines.  South- 
east of  the  Sutlej  river,  the  tree  suffers  lesa  Besides  frost,  the  Eikar  in  its 
voung  state  has  many  enemies.  The  roots  are  sweetish,  and  are  eaten  greedil  v 
by  rats ;  pi^  also  are  fond  of  them,  and  often  dig  up  young  plants ;  in  Sindh 
the  porcupme  gnaws  the  bark  round  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  the  leaves  are 
often  eaten  by  insects.  Young  Eikar  sends  down  its  tap-root  much  deeper  than 
Sissoo ;  in  older  trees,  however,  the  side-roots  develop  more  than  the  tap-root, 
and  old  Eikar  is  shallow-rooted  and  easilv  blown  over.  The  rate  of  growth 
is  less  rapid  than  of  Sissoo,  but  more  rapid  thim  of  Zizyphus  Jujuha.  In  the 
Panjab  it  attains  a  girth  of  2^  ft.  in  about  twelve,  and  of  5  ft  in  about  thirty 
years.  In  the  forests  of  Lower  and  Middle  Sindh  the  average  growth  has  been 
ascertained  to  be— 

At  35  years  4  ft.  girth,  measured  4  ft.  from  the  ground. 
„   00     „     o  „  ,t  „  „ 

These  are  averages  ;  under  favourable  circumstances  a  much  more  rapid  growth 
has  been  noticed.  Thus  at  Jacobabad  in  Sindh,  the  Eikar,  plantea  when  the 
station  was  established  in  1844,  has  attained,  in  common  with  the  Sissoo  and 
other  trees,  in  less  than  thirty  years  60-60  ft,  with  girtiis  of  6-8  ft 

The  Eikar  is  not  very  long-lived,  and  old  trees  are  generally  hollow.  It 
thrives  on  light  and  heavy  soils,  and  will  even  live  on  Kankar,  if  the  bed  is  not 
too  thick.  It  demands  a  great  amount  of  light,  and  whUe  young  thrives  best 
on  a  loose  soil,  ploughed  or  otherwise,  where  the  air  has  free  access  to  the  roots. 
The  tree  coppices  fairly  well,  and  may  be  grown  from  cuttings.  It  forms  a  good 
hedge  when  trimmed.  Sevend  varieties  of  this  important  tree  have  been  de- 
scribed, the  most  important  is  var.  cupressiformis — ^vem.  Kabuli-kikar,  kabulu 
babbar,  hikari.  A  tall  broom-like  tree,  with  close  aacendinff  branches,  some- 
what like  a  Cypress,  common  in  parts  of  the  Panjab,  particularly  in  the  Jech 
Doab  between  Jhelam  and  Chenab,  near  the  station  of  Jhelam,  and  about  Jhang ; 
also  found  in  Sindh,  Rajputana  (Bauliy  at  Nibahera),  near  Delhi,  and  in  the 
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Dekkan.  (JRdm  kanta,  ram  bahuL)  This  variety  is  easily  laised  from  seed, 
the  seedlings  showing  at  once  their  peculiar  character ;  in  poor  soil  and  with 
little  moisture  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  ordinary  kind,  but  its  growth  appears  to  be 
slower.  Trees  are  occasionally  found  with  the  branches  on  one  side  bent  over, 
while  those  on  the  other  are  erect  and  ascending.  Edgeworth  states  that 
near  Multan  the  cupressiform  variety  and  the  ordinary  form  may  at  times  be 
seen  on  the  same  tree. 

The  variety  called  spina  albida  is  probably  no  yariety  at  all.  All  strong 
young  shoots  from  stumps  of  felled  trees,  or  from  a  browsed  or  mutilated  young 
tree,  or  luxuriantly  growmg  young  plants,  have  generally  very  lon^,  strong,  white 
spines,  and  this  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  variety  with  white  spines. 

4.  A.  Jacauemonti,  Benth.  in  LoAdon  Joorn.  of  Botany,  i  (1842)  499. 
— ^Vem.  Hanza,  Afg. ;  Kikar,  babul,  bamuly  babbil,  Fb. ;  EatabatUi, 
Guzerat 

A  small  bushy  shmb,  with  stiff  flexuose  smooth  biown  branches. 
Glabrous,  stipular  spines  straight,  1-1^  in.  long,  ivory-white,  connate  at 
base.  Pinnss  generally  2-4  pair;  common  petiole  1-2  in.  long;  glands 
small  and  indistinct;  leaflets  5-10  pair,  oblong-linear,  somewhat  fleshy. 
Peduncles  fascicled,  5-10  from  each  axil,  with  2  opposite  scaly  bracts 
about  the  middle  of  the  peduncle.  Flowers  capitate,  yellow,  sweet- 
scented.  Legume  stipitate,  2-3  in.  long,  flat,  glabrous,  broad-linear,  |  in. 
broad. 

East  flank  of  Suliman  range,  ascending  to  2500,  and  at  times  to  3200  ft. 
Outer  Himalaya  near  the  JheLun,  to  about  the  same  elevation.  Panjab  plains, 
Sindh,  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  (Jacquemont).  Common  in  ravines  and  dry 
water-courses  in  Bajputana  and  North  Guzerat.  Fl.  Feb.-Mav.  Bark  dark-red 
brown,  rarely  cinereous,  somewhat  sulcate,  but  smooth  and  never  speckled. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  used  in  the  distillation  of  spirits  ;  the  branches  are  cut, 
and  leaves  thrashed  out  with  sticks  to  be  used  as  foiider. 

5.  A.  ebnmeft,  Willd. ;  "W.  &  A.  Prodr.  276. — Syn.  Mimosa  ebumea, 
Roxb.  PI.  Cor.  t  199 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  558.     Vem.  Marmot,  Dekkan. 

A  laige  shrub  or  small  tree.  Branchlets  hairy  or  glabrous,  armed  with 
straight  spines,  often  ivory-white,  and  1-2  in.  long.  PinnsB  2-4  pair; 
common  petiole  ^-1  in.  long,  with  a  large  cup-shaped  gland  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  uppermost  pair,  and  often  another  gland  below  the  lowest  pair. 
Leaflete  6-8  pair,  smaU,  oblong ;  petioles  and  leaflete  often  ciliate  with 
long  hairs.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary  or  several,  bearing  globose,  golden- 
yellow  flower-heads,  with  a  pair  of  membranous  bracts  below  the  middle. 
Corolla  tubulose ;  pale»  cuneate,  ciliate.  Flowers  with  a  somewhat  un- 
pleasant smeU.  Pods  generally  2-4  at  the  apex  of  the  peduncle,  from  one 
flower-head,  narrow-Hnear,  2-5  in.  long,  \  m,  broad,  slightly  contracted 
between  the  seeds.     Seeds  8-12. 

East  flank  of  Suliman  range,  ascending  to  3000  ft.,  rarely  to  5000  ft.,  rare  in 
the  Salt  range.  Outer  Himalaya,  as  far  east  as  Eamaon.  Rocky  beds  of  ravines 
in  Oudh  (K  Th.)  Sindh,  Oujein,  the  Dekkan,  and  South  India.  Also  in 
Afghanistan,  and  at  Aden.  Generally  found  in  dry,  barren  places.  FL  Nov.- 
Jan. ;  fr.  May,  June.  Generally  a  slirub,  at  times  a  email  tree  14-15  ft  high, 
with  erect  trunk,  stiff  divaricate,  scrubby  branches,  and  sparse  greyiih  foliage. 
Bark  dark  grey  or  reddish  brown. 
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6.  A.  lenoophlaa,  Willd— Tab.  XXV1I..W.  &  A.  Prodr.  277;  Bedd 
FL  Sylv.  t.  48.--Syn.  Mimosa  leucqphlcea,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  150 ;  FL 
Ind.  ii.  558.  Vem.  Bern,  raunj,  ka^rir^  ntmbar.  North  India ;  Bxnga^ 
tinj,  reunja,  roTiani,  jhind,  C.P. ;  Arinj,  areinj  {Khejra  in  South  Meywar, 
near  Bassi  and  Sadri),  R^putana ;  Baundra,  runjra^  Banswaia ;  Jhand^ 
Jallander  Doab,  and  about  Delhi ;  Hewar^  South.  Mar.  country. 

A  thorny  tree,  branchlets,  petioles,  leaves,  and  branches  of  inflores- 
cence grey-tomentose.  Armed  with  strong,  straight  stipular  spines. 
Common  petiole  1-2^  in.  long;  pinn»  5-12  pair;  small,  circular,  cup- 
shaped  glands  generally  at  the  insertion  of  each  pair.  Leaflets  12-30 
pair,  linear.  Mowers  pale  yellow,  nearly  white,  in  globose  heads,  on 
short  peduncles,  arranged  in  large  terminal,  leafless  panicles ;  two  mem- 
branous bracts  on  the  peduncle.  Pods  linear,  4-6  in.  long,  \  in.  broad, 
solitary,  or  2-3  on  one  peduncle,  clothed  with  short  brown  tomentum. 
Seeds  8-12. 

Plains  of  the  Panjab  firom  Lahore  to  Delhi.  Siwalik  hills,  between  the  Jumna 
and  BavL  Bandelkhand,  Bajputana,  the  Satpura  range,  Khandeidi,  and  South 
India.  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Java.  Young  leaves  in  April,  FL  Aug.-Nov., 
sometimes  as  early  as  May  ;  fr,  Nov.-ApriL 

Attains  in  places  a  considerable  size,  6  ft.  girth,  with  a  crooked,  gnarled 
trunk.  Near  Amritsar  a  specimen  15  ft.  Rirth,  and  80  ft  high,  is  said  to  have 
been  found.  Trunk  generally  taller  than  that  c^  A .  arabicay  branches  ascendinff, 
less  numerous.  On  Uie  dry  hills  of  Mairwara,  near  Todgarh  (normal  rainfall 
about  12  in.),  this  is  a  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  2-4  pair  of  pinn»,  and 
8-10  pair  of  leaflets. 

Bark  thin,  cinereous,  yellowish,  or  light  brown,  with  few  deep  narrow,  longi- 
tudinal fissures,  and  short  shallow  cross-cracks,  smooth  between.  Inner  suo- 
stance  dark  brown.  Sapwood  whitish,  o]>en,  i)orous,.and  coarse-grained;  heart- 
wood  small,  reddish  or  dark  purple,  with  oarker  wavy,  concentric  streaks, 
close-  and  fine-grained.  Seasons  well,  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  but  is  somewhat 
brittie.  Strong  and  tough,  but  often  eaten  by  insects.  Skinner  gives  the  weight 
of  seasoned  wood  55,  of  green  wood  62  lb.,  and  the  value  of  r.  860.  An  ex- 
cellent fuel  for  locomotives.  ^ 

The  bark  is  ^und  and  mixed  with  flour  during  times  of  scarcity.  In  South 
India  the  bark  is  laigely  used  in  the  preparation  oi  spirits  from  sugar  and  palm- 
juice,  and  it  is  added  on  account  of  the  tannin  it  contains,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  albuminous  substances  of  the  juice.  The  right  of  collecting  the  bark  is 
often  farmed  out  By  steeping  the  bark  in  water  ror  4-5  days,  and  beating  it, 
a  tough  fibre  is  made,  used  for  making  nets  and  coarse  cordage. 

Lai]^e  woody  excrescences  are  often  formed  on  the  branches,  somewhat  re- 
semblmg  those  of  Proaopis  spidgeray  but  more  spongy  in  structure.  Young 
pods  are  used  as  vegetables,  and  the  seeds  are  ground  and  mixed  with  flour. 

7.  A.  rnpestris,  Stocks;  Boissier  FL  Orient  iL  638. — Vem.  ZAor, 
Sindh ;  Kumfa,  Ecgputana. 

A  small  thorny  tree,  6-12  ft.  high,  branchlets  and  petioles  pubescent 
Armed  with  3  infra-stipqlar  prickles,  the  2  lateral  straight,  the  third 
recurved,  all  shining  brown,  compressed,  and  decurrent.  Leaves  1-2  in. 
long;  pinnaB  3-5  pair;  petiole  armed  with  numerous  whitish  prickles, 
with  a  gland  below  the  lowest  pair,  and  between  the  end  pair  of  pinnse. 
Leaflete  grey,  linear,  ciliate.     Spikes  lax,  3-5  in.  long,  on  short  peduncles. 
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Flowers  fragrant.  Calyx  green,  teeth  short,  triangular,  corolla  and  fila- 
ments white.  Anthers  lemon-yellow.  Pod  thin,  flezihle,  puhescent 
when  young,  brown  when  ripe,  sub-dehiscent,  thickened  at  the  edges, 
veined  on  iSie  surface,  linear-oblong,  3  in.  long,  f  in.  broad.  (The  speci- 
mens collected  in'Eajputana  are  without  prickles  on  the  petioles.) 

DiT  rocky  hills  of  Sindh,  Northern  Aravalli  hillB,  near  Eishengarh,  Todgarh, 
and  Bednor.  In  flower  and  fruit  in  Dec.  1869  (D.B.)  Bark  smooth,  yellowish 
grey,  wood  light  yellow,  heavy  and  hard,  with  small  irregular  masses  of  black 
neiurtwood  in  the  centre.  Takes  a  beautiful  polish.  Used  for  weavers'  shuttles. 
Exudes  gum,  which  is  collected  in  Sindh,  and  sold  with  that  of  ^.  arabica. 

Another  species,  with  3  infra-stipular  prickles  and  an  armed  petiole,  but 
with  a  short  broad  pod  2  in.  long,  is  A.  hamulosa,  Benth.  1.  c.  509.  Aden  and 
Arabia. 

8.  A.  modesta,*  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  t  130;  Jacqu.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  56; 
Boissier  FL  Orient  iL  638.— Syn.  A.  dumosa,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  274. 
Mimosa  dumoea,  Eoxb.  M.  Ind.  ii.  559,  and  probably  M,  obovaia,  Boxb. 
ib.  561.     Vern.  Paloaa,  Afg. ;  Phala^  pTialdi,  phiddhiy  Pb. 

A  thorny,  moderate-sized  tree,  rarely  unarmed,  with  grey  foliage. 
Glabrous,  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  petiole  and  peduncle.  Anned  with 
twin,  strong,  shining  dark-brown  conical  infra-stipular  prickles.  Leaves 
pale  grey  or  glaucous ;  pinnae  2-3  pair ;  leaflets  3-5  pair,  obliquely  oblong 
or  obovate.  Common  petiole  1-2  in.  long,  a  small  round  gland  below  the 
lowest  pair  of  pinn».  Stipules  minute,  deciduous,  flowers  white  or 
pale  yellow,  sweetnscented,  nearly  sessile^  in  lax,  cylindrical,  drooping 
spikes,  the  spikes  solitary  or  2-3  together,  1-2  in.  long,  on  slender  ped- 
uncles. Petals  connate  beyond  the  middle.  Pod  stidked,  flat,  indehis- 
cent)  linear-oblong,  2-3  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad.     Seeds  3-5,  compressed. 

Trans-Indus,  in  places  abundant^  in  the  plains  and  on  the  east  flank  of  the 
Suliman  range,  ascending  to  4000,  and  at  times  to  4500  ft.  Common  in  the 
Salt  range,  and  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  Panjab  plains,  extending  to  Saharan- 
pur  and  Delhi.  Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  hills  between  Indus  and  Sutlej, 
ascending  to  3000  ft  Afj^hanistan.  Leaves  chance  in  March  FL  March, 
April,  the  white  flower-spikes  contrasting  elegantly  with  the  delicate  green 
colour  of  the  young  foliage ;  but  the  flowers  fade  soon,  and  the  leaves  turn  into 
an  ash-grey  colour.    Fr.  autumn  ;  the  pods  remain  on  the  tree  for  months. 

25-30  ft  high,  trunk  short,  at  times  10-12  ft.  girth ;  branches  stiff,  divaricate, 
forming  a  bushy,  rounded  crown.  Branchlets  drooping.  Bark  rough,  with  a 
multitude  of  irrejgular  narrow  cracks.  Sapwood  large,  coarse-grained,  somewhat 
glossy  on  a  longitudinal  section.  Heaitwood  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  close- 
grained,  compact  and  heavy.  Stewart  found  the  cub.  ft.  of  seasoned  wood  to 
weigh  53.4  to  56  lb.,  and  of  green  wood  69.5  to  76  lb.  Strong  and  durable,  prized 
for  cart-wheels,  sugar-cane  crushers,  ploughs,  teeth  of  harrows,  and  Persian 
water- wheels.  A  tasteless  gum  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark.  The  leaves 
and  fallen  blossoms  are  collected  for  cattle-fodder. 

The  tree  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  answers  admirably  for  hedges.  Its 
growth  is  slow^  much  slower  than  that  of  Sissoo  or  Kikar. 

9.  A.  fetmginea,  DC. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  1 61 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  273.— 

*  I  retain  'Wallich's  as  the  safer  name,  being  supported  by  his  excellent  figure  and 
description,  for  the  identity  of  the  tree  with  A,  dumosa^  Vn  &  A.,  might  possibly  be 
doubted. 
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Syn.  Mimoea  ferrugineoy  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  661.     Vem.  Kaiger^  Panch 
Mehals. 

A  large  tree,  with  rough,  dark-coloured  bark;  glabrous,  armed  with 
twin,  short,  infra-stipular  prickles,  rarely  unarmed.  Common  petiole  3-6 
in.  long,  common  and  secondary  petioles  with  thickened  base;  glands 
small,  circular  or  linear  at  the  baise  of  the  upper  pairs  of  pinnee,  and  1  be- 
low the  pinnee;  leaflets  oblong-linear,  grey  or  glaucous,  15-30  pair; 
pinnse  4-6  pair,  2-3  in.  long.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  lax,  axillary  spikes, 
4-5  in.  long,  the  spikes  oflen  numerous,  and  sub-paniculate  near  the  ends 
of  branches.  Calyx  about  \  the  length  of  corolla,  with  short  triangular 
teeth.  Pods  glabrous,  light  or  dark  brown,  3-4  in.  long,  flat,  thin,  inde- 
hiscent,  nearly  1  in.  broad. 

South  India,  the  Konkau,  Mundlaisir,  and  forests  of  the  Panch  Mehals  in 
Guzerat  Fr.  Jan.,  Feb.  Bark  Btrongly  astringent,  used,  like  that  of  leuco- 
pidcea,  in  the  distillation  of  arrack  (Bead.)    Heartwood  reddish  brown. 

The  tree  in  the  Panch  Mehals  was  identified  by  Mr  Dalzell,  in  his  list  of  the 
P.M.  trees,  April  1863,  with  A,  Verek,  Qaillemin  et  Perrotet,  FL  Senegambisa, 
t.  56,  a  tree,  which  forms  large  forests  north  of  the  Senegal  river,  extending  to 
the  edge  of  the  desert ;  is  also  found  in  Nubia  and  Kordofan,  and  yields 
some  of  the  best  kinds  of  gum-arabic.  Bat  A,  Verek  has  (generally^  a  third 
infra-stipular  prickle.  The  prickles  have  a  broad  decurrent  base,  and  tne  leaves 
are  smaller  and  hairy. 

10.  A.  lenticularis,  Hamilton ;  Benth.  L  c.  508. 

A  small  tree ;  perfectly  glabrous,  armed  with  twin  infra-stipular  prickles, 
or  unarmed ;  leaves  lai^e  glaucous  ;  common  petiole  3-6  in.  long ;  pinnae 
2-3  pair;  leaflets  6-8  pair,  about  1  in.  long,  obovate  or  oblong,  obtuse. 
Flowers  sessile,  in  axUlary  spikes,  3-5  in.  long;  corolla  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  calyx.  Legume  linear,  flat,  membranous,  indehiscent,  6-9 
in.  long,  1  in.  broad. 

Siwaliks  of  Kamaon,  Rajmahal  hills.  Reported  from  the  Central  Provinces, 
but  I  have  not  seen  specimens.  This  is  prooably  ^^Khyn"  of  Madden,  Jouru. 
As.  See.  zvii.  I.  570,  "  an  armed  tree  with  the  blossoms  of  the  Khyr  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Siris;  wood  excellent    Forests  about  Burmdeo  and  PunagirL" 

11.  A.  Oatechu,  Willd. — Syn.  Mimosa  Catechu^  Linn.  SuppL  439; 
Eoxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  175.  M.  Sundra,  Roxb.  1.  c.  t.  225.  Acacia  catechu- 
oides,  Benth.  A,  Sundra,  DC. ;  Benth.  L  c.  510.  A,  Sandra,  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  t.  50.     Vem.  Kkair,  khdr,  Kher.     (Shaben,  Burm.) 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  with  thorny  branches  and  rough  dark-coloured 
bark.  Branchlets  and  petioles  generally  dark-brown  or  purple,  glabrous, 
shining;  below  the  insertion  of  each  leaf  a  pair  of  compressed,  sharp, 
brown,  shining,  infra-stipular  prickles.  Common  petiole  3-4  in.  long, 
often  armed  with  scattered  prickles,  a  gland  below  the  lowest  pair  of 
pinnae,  and  at  the  insertion  of  the  3-4  uppermost  pairs.  Pinnsd  10-20 
pair ;  leaflets  numerous,  linear,  imbricate,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  leas  than 
\  in.  long,  generally  turning  brown  in  drying.  Spikes  lax,  axillary, 
cylindrical,  pedunculate,  2-4  in.  long,  solitary  or  fascicled,  flowers  pale 
yellow,  sessile.      Petals  linear,  connate  at  the  base,  2-3  times  longer 
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than  calyx.     Pods  stipitate^  thin,  brown,  shining,  2*3  in.  long,  |-|  in. 
broad,  seeds  3-10. 

Common  in  most  parts  of  India  and  Burma.  Apparently  not  indigenous  in 
Sindh.  but  common  in  the  Aravalli  hillB,  and  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract, 
eztenoing  west  to  the  Indus,  and  ascending  to  3000  ft.  in  the  valleys.  Ceylon, 
and  Eastern  AMca.  Qenerally  gregarious  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  on  islands, 
and  the  banks  of  rivers  near  their  entrance  into  the  nlams.  FL  May-July ; 
fr.  autumn  ;  the  pods  remain  Ions  on  the  tree.  The  old  leaves  are  shed  m  Feb.- 
Murch  ;  the  new  foliage  appears  March- April 

30-40  ft.  high,  trunk  snort,  not  very  straight,  4-6  ft.  girth,  attaining  10  ft 
Branches  straggling,  thorny  ;  foliage  light,  feathery.  When  cut  or  lopped  it  is 
often  reduced  to  a  low-tangled  shrub,  with  long,  thorny  branches.  Bark  ^|  in. 
thick,  dark  grey,  or  greyish  brown,  in  old  trees  nearly  black,  rough  and  exfoli- 
ating in  long  narrow  strips  or  scales.  Inner  bark  reddish,  fibrous.  Sapwood 
large,  yellowish  white ;  heartwood  dark  red,  extremely  haid,  annual  rings  in- 
distinct. Medullary  rays  numerous  ;  pores  uniforml}[  distributed,  eadi  sur- 
rounded by  a  patch  of  lighter-coloured  tissue.  Cunnincham  determined  the 
weight  of  wood  grown  in  Qwalior  at  70.2  lb.,  the  value  of  P.  resulting  from  his 
experiments  is  779.  Of  wood  grown  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the  weight  is 
given  as  76.4  (R  Th.),  (76.6  unseasoned),  and  79.2  (Centr.  Prov.  LisO.  These 
last  figures  are  high,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  tne  woods 
were  really  season&l.  From  Burma  two  varieties  are  mentioned  in  my  list 
of  Burma  woods  ^1862),  Nos.  29  and  30,  weighing  56  and  70  lb.  respectively. 
There  is  thus  still  some  uncertainty  re^ardmg  the  weight  of  the  wood  of  tms 
tree,  and  this  uncertainty  is  increased  oy  the  confusion  which  has  hitherto 
esdsted  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  and  the  allied  species.  Skinner^s  list  does 
not  contain  A.  Catechu,  but  he  describes  two  woods  which  he  calls  Acacia 
Suma  (Telia  Sundra,  Tciugu),  weight  77,  P. =801,  ejid  Acacia  SundraUiuUa 
SundrayTehiga),w&gbt  81,  P.  =916.  B.  Thompson  gives  the  weight  of  A.  JSundra 
(from  the  Centr.  Prov.)  at  60  lb.  seasoned,  ana  81  lb.  green,  i  do  not  venture 
to  decide  to  which  of  the  species  here  described  these  specimens  belonged.  The 
wood  seasons  well,  takes  a  fine  polish ;  the  sap  is  apt  to  be  eaten  by  insects  ;  the 
heartwood  is  exceedingly  durable,  even  more  so  than  Teak.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  white  ants,  and  not  touched  by  Teredo  navalis.  It  is  used  for  rice-pestles, 
sugar-cane  and  oil-seed  crushers,  cotton-rollers,  wheel-wrighf  s  work,  ploughs, 
bows,  spear-  and  sword-handles.  In  Burma  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  woods 
for  house-posts.  In  North  India  it  is  considered  to  yield  the  best  charcoal  for 
blacksmith's  work.  The  bark  is  very  astringent,  rather  bitter,  in  places  used 
for  tanning.  The  most  valuable  product  of  the  tree,  however,  is  Catechu 
(Katha),  The  heartwood  is  cut  mto  chips,  which  are  boiled  in  water  in 
earthen  pots,  the  red  solution  is  poured  off,  and  boiled  i^in  over  fresh  chips, 
and  after  thj|s  has  been  repeated  several  times,  it  is  boiled  down  in  laige  round 
flat  iron  bowls  to  the  thicimess  of  a  black  paste,  which,  when  dry,  is  the  Cutch 
of  commerce,  a  heavy  compact  mass,  with  a  shining  dark-brown  or  black 
fracture.  In  this  manner  Cutch  is  manufactured  in  Pegu,  and  the  preparation 
of  it  in  India  is  similar.  Pale  Catechu  is  a  more  earthy  substance  of  dull  red- 
dish colour.  Madden  (1.  c  665)  describes  the  Katha  made  in  Kamaon  as  crys- 
tallising on  leaves  and  twigs  thrown  into  the  concentrated  liquor.  Cutch  or 
Catechu  is  a  most  valuable  article,  extensively  consumed  in  the  East  with  the 
Betel-leaf,  and  largely  exported  to  Europe  for  dyeing  and  tanning.  It  is  bitter 
and  very  astringent,  and  is  used  medicinally  (Phann.  Ind.  62). 

-    12.  A.  Snma,  Kurz.  MSS.— Syn.  Mimosa  Suma,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  563  ; 
HL  in  Herb.  Kew,  t  1867  3  Acacia  Catechu,  Benth.  L  c.  510  ;  Bedd.  ¥L 
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Syly.  t  49.     Yem.  Sai-kantOy  Beng. ;    Kumtia,  Pertabgarli;    DJiatda 
Mej'ra  (white  Acacia),  Banswara.     Gorddo^  Mandevi ;  Son  kairi,  Daugs. 

A  large  tree  with  white  bark.  Branches  fleznoee,  branchlets  and 
petioles  downy  with  whitish  or  grey  soft  pubescence.  Below  the  inser> 
tion  of  each  leaf  a  pair  of  sharp  conical  infica-stipular  prickles,  downy 
while  young,  brown  shining  afterwards.  Common  petiole  4-10  in.  long, 
unarmed,  a  large  cup-shaped  gland,  oval,  and  often  ^  in.  long  near  the 
base,  or  half-way  between  the  base  and  the  first  pair  of  pinnae;  smaller 
circular  glands  at  the  insertion  of  the  upper  3-10  pair;  pinnae  10-20 pair; 
leaflets  numerous,  linear,  ^  hL  long,  imbricate  or  approximate,  pubescent 
and  ciliate,  grey  or  greyish  green  when  dry.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  sessile, 
in  lax,  axillary,  cylindrical,  pedunculate  spikes,  often  interrupted  at  the 
base.  Petals  more  or  less  cohering  beyond  the  middle,  less  than  twice 
the  length  of  calyx.  Peduncles  and  calyx  downy  with  soft  grey  pubes- 
cence. Spikes  2-4  in.  long,  generally  fasciculate,  and  paniculate  at  the 
ends  of  branches.     Pods  stipitate,  thin,  2-4  in.  long. 

South  India  (common  in  Mysore,  between  Shemoga  and  Bangalur),  Bengal, 
Guzerat,  extending  north  to  lEi&uiswara  and  Pertabgani  (D.B.,  1870).  FL  May- 
Aug.  Laige  coni^  thorns  on  the  white  bark,  l^artwood  red,  catechu  made 
of  it.    Bark  (in  Fertabgarh)  peeled  oJBf  and  used  for  tanning. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  synonyms  of  these  two  species.  For 
the  first,  which  is  the  most  generally  distributed  Catechu-yielding  Acacia,  and 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  dark-coloured  bark,  I  maintain  Willdenow's 
name,  Acacia  Cotecku,  as  he  quotes  (iv.  1079),  t  176,  of  the  Corom.  Pluxts, 
and  I  unite  with  it  A.  catechuoides,  Benth.,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
specifically  distinct.  For  the  second  species,  with  white-coloured  bark,  Mr 
Sulpiz  Eurz  has,  I  understand,  adopted  Roxburgh's  name  JSumOy  which  to  me 
also  seems  the  most  appropriate.  The  excellent  description  of  the  Flora  Indica 
is  supported  by  the  aamirable  manuscript-drawing  quoted  above.  This  species 
I  do  not  know  irom  North  India.  Mr  K.  Thompson  notes,  besides  A.  Catechu, 
A.  SundrOy  from  Gudh  and  the  Central  Provinces ;  this  may  be  Sumo,  but  un- 
fortunately I  have  not  seen  his  specimens.  I  do  not  venture  to  identify  Willde- 
noVs  A,  polyacantha  with  Sumo,  nor  do  I  feel  sure  which  species  are  meant 
by  A.  Catechu  and  Sundra  of  Wight  and  Amott's  Prodromus.  In  Beddome's 
Fl.  Sylv.  t  49,  A.  Catechu  (Suma)  is  said  to  have  a  dark-brown  bark,  but 
this  error  is  corrected  in  p.  xcv  of  the  Manual 

13.  A.  concinna,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  277.— Syn.  Mimosa  concinna, 
Willd. ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  565.  Vern.  AiWi,  rassauLy  Gudh;  Ban-ritha 
(forest  soap-nut),  Beng. ;  Sihikdi,  sikekdi,  Dekkan. 

A  large  climbing  and  prickly  shrub ;  branchlets,  petioles,  and  pedun- 
cles tomentose  or  pubescent,  and  armed  with  numerous  scattered  sharp 
recurved  prickles.  Common  petiole  3-4  in.  long,  with  a  gland  below 
the  first  pair  of  pinnae,  and  1  or  2  glands  at  the  insertion  of  the  upper- 
most pairs.  Pinnae  4-6  pair ;  leaflets  12-20  pair,  linear,  from  a  rounded, 
unequal-sided  base,  ^-^  in.  long,  glabrous  or  ciliate  when  full  grown. 
Stipules  large,  semicordate,  striate.  Flower-buds  purple  ;  flowers  yellow, 
in  globose  heads.  Calyx  and  corolla  thinly  membranous,  pubescent. 
Ovary  pubescent  all  over,  or  with  a  few  isolated  hairs.  Flower-heads  on 
slender  peduncles  1-1^  in.  long,  fasciculate,  forming  racemose  panicles  at 
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the  ends  of  branches.     Pods  thick,  fleshy,  imperfectly  dehiscent,  some- 
what contracted  between  seeds,  4-5  in.  long,  1  in.  broad. 

South  India,  Bengal,  Burma,  Indian  Archipelago.  Abundant  in  the  Oudh 
forests.    FL  March-July  ;  the  fr.  ripens  in  the  ensuing  cold  season.    The  pods 

iand  in  Oudh  the  pounded  leaves  also)  are  used  for  washing  the  hair.    The 
eaves  are  add,  and  are  eaten. 

A.  nigatOy  Ham. ;  Benth.  1.  c.  514  (ovary  villose),  does  not  in  my  opinion 
differ  from  A.  ccmcinna.  In  the  specimens  of  both  coneinna  and  rugata  ex- 
amined by  me,  tiie  ovaries  are  always  more  or  less  hairy,  and  this  is  the  main 
character  given.  I  follow  Wight  and  Amott  in  maintaining  the  name  A.  con- 
einna for  the  united  species. 

14.  A.  essia,  W.  &  A,  Prodr.  278. — Syn.  Mimosa  ccesia,  Linn. ; 
Eoxb.  ii.  565.  Acacia  Intsia^  Willd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  1.  c. ;  Benth.  L  o. 
515.     Yem.  Katrafj  Kamaon. 

A  large  climbing  and  prickly  shrub  ;  branchlets,  petioles,  and  pedun- 
cles pubescent,  and  armed  with  short,  conical,  sharp,  scattered  prickles. 
Branchlets  and  petioles  angled  and  sulcate.  Common  petiole  3-12  in.  long, 
with  oblong,  raised  convex  glands,  one  above  its  base,  and  2  or  3  smaller 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  uppermost  pinnss;  pinnsa  4-15  pair;  leaflets 
10-30  pair,  subcoriaceous,  pubescent,  shining  above,  pale  or  rust-coloured 
beneath,  subfalcate  or  from  an  oblique  base  linear-oblong,  acute.  Stipules 
deciduous,  linear,  or  lanceolate,  striate.  Flower-buds  brown  or  greenish 
white;  flowers  pale  yellow,  in  globose  peduncuhite  heads.  Peduncles 
fiisciculate,  in  large  terminal  panicles.  Pods  thin,  flat,  dehiscent,  4-6 
in.  long,  1  in.  broaid ;  rusty,  or  brown-tomentose  when  young,  glabrous 
afterwards. 

Common  in  most  parts  of  India  and  Burma.  In  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  to 
the  C3ienab,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  in  Eamaon.  Fl.  April-Aug. ;  the  pods  ripen 
in  autumn« 

16.  A.  pennata^  Willd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  277.— Syn.  Mim.pmnatay 
Eoxb.  PL  Ind.  ii  565.    Yem.  Agla^  atodl,  Kamaon. 

Differs  from  A,  aesia  by  narrow  linear  leaflets,  not  pale  beneath,  a  large 
flat  raised  oval  gland  half-way  between  the  base  of  the  common  petiole 
and  the  first  pair  of  pinnsa,  and  glabrous  pods. 

South  India,  Bengal,  Burma,  Indian  Archipelago.  Nepal,  Kamaon,  and  Oudh 
forests.    FL  Jime-Aug. 

Order  XXXn.    BOSACiLSL 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  simple  or  com- 
pound, stipulate  leaves,  and  regular  flowers.  Calyx  superior  or  inferior, 
gamosepalous ;  lobes  5,  the  5th  next  the  axis,  imbricate  in  bud.  Disc 
annular,  or  lining  the  calyx-tube.  Petals  5,  rarely  none,  perigynous, 
often  orbicular  and  concave,  deciduous,  imbricate,  claws  short  or  none. 
Stamens  numerous,  rarely  1  or  few,  inserted  with  the  petals  or  on  the 
disc,  1-  to  multiseriate,  incurved  in  bud;  anthers  small,  usually  didy- 
mous.     Carpels  1  or  more^  free  or  connate,  or  adnate  to  the  calyx-tube  ; 
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6.  Ptrus. 

6.  Gbat^bous. 

7.  Cotohbaster. 


styles  as  many,  free  or  connate ;  OTiiles  1  or  2,  usually  collateial  in  each 
carpel,  rarely  more.  Fruit  various,  a  pome,  or  one  or  many  drupes 
achenes  or  follicles,  rarely  a  beny  or  capsule.  Albumen  scanty  or  none  ; 
cotyledons  plano-convex,  radicle  short — Gren.  PL  L  600 ;  Boyle  IlL  201 ; 
Wight  nL  L  199. 

Ripe  carpels  not  enclosed  within  the  calyz-tnbe. 
Carpel  1.     Fruit  a  drape. 
Style  tenninal ;  drape  with  a  hard,  bony  stone 
Style  basal ;  drape  with  a  coriaceous  endocarp 
Carpels  many,  frait  of  many  small  drapes 
Ripe  carpels  enclosed  within  the  calyx-tube. 
CarpelB  many,  1  pendulous  ovule  in  each.     Fruit  of  many  free 

achenes  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  calyx-tube 
Carpels  1-5  ;  ovules  2  collateral  in  each  carpel ;  frait  fleshy, 
1-  2-  or  5-celled. 
Fruit  2-5-celled  ;  cells  with  cartilaginous  walls 
Fruit  a  drape,  with  1-5  included  stones 
Frait  a  drape,  with  8-5  bony  half-exserted  stones     . 
Fruit  a  drupe,  including  a  5-celled,  dehiscent  capsule  with 

crnstaceous  valves  .  .  .8.  Strarv^ssia. 

1.   PBUBTUS,  linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate,  simple,  glandular-sertate  leaves ;  petioles 
with  2  glands.  Flowers  white  or  red,  solitaiy,  corymbose  or  racemose. 
Calyx  deciduous.  Petals  5.  Stamens  15-39,  perigynous  ;  filaments  &ee. 
Carpel  1 ;  style  terminal ;  ovules  2,  collateral,  pendulous.  Drupe  with 
an  indeluscent  or  2-valved,  1-seeded,  smooth  or  rugged  stone.  Seed 
pendulous ;  testa  membranous ;  albumen  scanty  or  none. 

Flowers  fasciculate,  umbellate,  or  solitary. 
Pericarp  tough,  dry,  fibrous ;  flowers  befoie  the  leaves 
Pericarp  a  soft  fleshy  pulp. 
Flowers  solitary  or  twin,  appearing  before  or  with  the 
leaves. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  conduplicate  in  bud 
Leaves  cordate  or  ovate,  convolute  in  bud 
Iieaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  convolute  in  bud 
Flowers  fasciculate  or  umbellate,  appearing  after  the  leaves. 
Calyx  turbinate ;  leaves  glabrous  .... 
Calyx  long-tubular ;  leaves  white-tomentose  beneath 
Flowers  umbellate,  appearing  before  the  leaves 
Flowers  in  racemes  or  corymbs. 

Leaves  oblong  ;  flowers  in  long  drooping  racemes     . 
Leaves  ovate ;  flowers  in  pedunculate  corymbs 


L  P,  Amifgdalfu, 
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P.peniM, 
P,  armeniaea. 
P.  communis. 


5.  P,  Cerasus. 

6.  P,  prostrata. 

7.  P.  Puddum. 

8.  P.  Padus. 

9.  P.  Mahaleb. 


1.  P.  Amygdalns,  Baillon  Histoire  des  plantes,  i  415. — Syn.  Amyg- 
dahts  communis,  Linn. ;  Bozb.  Fl.  tnd.  ii  500 ;  Boissier  EL  Orient,  ii. 
641.     Ths  Almonddree,    Yem.  Baddm. 

A  moderate-sized,  deciduous,  glabrous  tree,  with  light-green  foliage, 
greyish  when  full  grown.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  conduplicate  in  bud, 
serrulate ;  petiole  glandular,  as  long  as  the  greatest  width  of  leaf,  or  longer. 
Stipules  subulate,  fimbriate.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red,  appearing 
before  the  leaves,  on  short  peduncles,  twin  or  solitary,  from  scaly  buds 
on  last  year's  wood.  Calyx  campanulate.  Drupe  velvety,  pericarp  dry, 
separating  into  2  valves  when  ripe.     Stone  compHsssed,  with  shallow 
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wiinkleis  and  minnte  holes.    Cotyledons  large,  plano-convex,  filled  with 
oil ;  albnmen  none. 

Cultivated  in  A&haniBtan  and  Persia,  whence  large  quantities  of  (sweet  and 
some  bitter)  almonas  are  brought  to  IncQa.  Also  in  Kashmir  and  the  plains  of 
the  Panjab.  Indigenous  on  the  Anti-Lebanon,  in  Kurdistan,  the  Caucasus  (doubt- 
fully), and  in  Tu^estan.  Naturalised  m  Greece  and  North  Africa.  Hardy  in 
Engumd,  where  it  flowers  in  February.  In  the  Panjab  the  fruit  is  scanty,  and 
not  good.     The  Almond  was  known  to  Theophrastus  and  other  classical  writers. 

2.  P.  penicft,  Benth.  Ss  Hook.  fiL — Syn.  Amygdalua  Persiea,  linn. ; 
Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  600.  Persica  vulgaris,  Mill;  Boissier  Fl.  O^ent  ii. 
640.  The  Peach  with  velvety,  and  Nectarine  with  smooth  fruit. — Vem. 
Qhioareahidiy  Afg.;  Aru^  dor,  chinannu,  heinni,  beimu,  Pb.;  Am,  N.W.P. 

A  moderate-sized,  deciduous  tree,  with  dark-green  foliage;  glabrous. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  condaplicate  in  bud,  serrate,  petiole  with  2-4 
glands,  or  without  glands,  shorter  than  greatest  width  of  leaf ;  stipides 
subulate,  fimbriate.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  appearing  before  or  with  the 
leaves,  sessile,  from  scaly  buds  on  last  year's  wood.  Calyx  campanulate. 
Drupe  downy  or  smooth,  with  a  tender  succulent  sapid  pericarp,  the  stone 
deep  and  irregularly  furrowed.  Cotyledons  large,  plano-convex,  filled 
witJi  oil ;  albumen  none. 

Commonly  cultivated  in  the  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Sikkim,  also  Trans- 
Indus,  in  the  plains  of  the  Panjab,  the  Dekkan,  in  Afghanistan,  Western  Ajsia, 
Europe,  and  China.  It  is  certainlv  naturalised  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  is 
often  found  apparently  wild.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been  found  in  North  Persia 
and  in  Transcaucasia,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  peach-tree  is  origin- 
ally indigenous  in  China,  where  its  cultivation  has  been  traced  back  to  the  tenth 
century  B.C.  Into  South  Europe  it  was  introduced  from  Persia  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  Hard^  in  England.  In  the  N.W.  Himalaya 
it  is  grown  at  different  elevations,  in  Kunawar  up  to^lO,000,  and  in  Lahoul  to 
9000  ft.  FL,  according  to  elevation,  between  January  and  May,  the  fruit  zipen- 
ingbetween  May  and  October.  The  foliage  turns  red  before  it  is  e^ed. 
^The  tree  is  grown  for  its  fruit,  which  is  an  important  article  of  food.  The 
blossom  IB  apt  to  be  killed  by  frost,  and  a  small  green  beetle  at  times  strips  the 
tree  of  its  leaves.  The  wood  of  trees  past  bearing  is  used  for  building  and  other 
work ;  ^e  heartwood  is  brown,  compact,  even-grained,  and  smooth  to  work. 

3.  P.  armeniaca,  Linn. ;  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  501. — Syn.  Armeniaca 
vulgans,  Lam. ;  Boissier  FL  Orient,  ii  652.  Ths  Apricot.  Yem.  Hart, 
garddlu,  JaJddru,  ahlrar^j  ckeroli,  cherkush,  eerkuji,  ihdri,  Pb.  lulls ;  Iser, 
Kashmir ;  Zardalu,  Pb.  plains ;  Chudri,  zarddlu,  N.W.P.  Himalaya. 

A  moderate-sized,  deciduous  tree.  Nearly  glabrous,  petioles  of  young 
leaves  pubescent.  Leaves  convolute  in  bud,  broadly  ovate,  nearly  as 
broad  as  long,  acuminate,  crenate ;  petiole  glandular,  half  the  length  of 
leaf;  stipules  lanceolate.  Flowers  pinkish  white,  solitary  or  fSeisciculate, 
appearing  before  or  virith  the  leaves  from  scaly  buds  on  the  previous  yearns 
wood ;  pedundes  generally  short,  included  in  buds.  Calyx  campanulate. 
Drupe  downy  or  smooth,  with  a  tender,  succulent,  sapid  pericarp^  the 
stone  smooth,  with  a  thickened  sulcate  margin. 

Commonly  cultivated  between  Indus  and  Saida,  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  in  the 
plainB  of  the  Panjab,  in  Afghanistan,  Western  and  Central  Asia,  Europe,  and 
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China.  Hardy  in  England.  In  the  Himalaya  the  finiit  ripens  well  up  to  10,000 
ft.,  but  it  is  best  between  6000  and  9000  ft  In  West  Tibet  the  tree  is  cultiyated 
as  high  as  12,000  ft :  at  that  elevation,  however,  the  frait  seldom  ripens  properly. 
Believed  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Caucasian  r^on,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  same  time  as  the  Peach-tree.  Often  found  seemingly 
wild  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  FL  Jan.-May,  according  to  elevation,  the  fruit 
ripens  between  June  and  Sept  The  foliage  turns  yellow  in  August,  and  be- 
comes  red  before  falling. 

Attains  30-35  ft  and  5-6  ft  girth  ;  crown  close,  spreading,  rounded.  In  the 
N.W.  Himalaya  the  dried  apricots  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  people,  paitLcularly  during  autumn  and  winter.  In  the  apricot  districts — 
for  instance,  on  the  Sutlej,  Tonse,  and  Jumna — ^the  roofs  of  all  houses  are  covered 
with  the  yellow  fruit  in  the  season,  spread  out  to  dry.  The  dried  fruit  is  an 
important  article  of  trade,  and  is  imported  into  the  plains  from  the  hUls,  and 
from  Afghanistan.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  kernels,  which  is  burnt,  used  in 
cooking,  and  for  the  hair.  The  heartwood  of  the  apricot  is  reddish,  and  is  much 
used  for  various  ordinary  purposes.  P.  dcuucarpa,  Ehrh.,  the  Black  Apricot, 
a  variety  with  dark  purple  velvety  fruit,  is  cultivated  in  Kashmir,  Afghanistan^ 
Beluchistan,  and  in  Europe. 

4.  P.  commimis,  Hudson;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  106. — YeuL  AlucJia, ohhip 
er,  aor,  gardcUu^  Pb. 

A  shrub  or  moderate-sized  tree,  unarmed  or  spinescent;  extremities 
pubescent.  Leaves  convolute  in  bad,  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
more  or  less  pubescent  along  the  nerves  beneath ;  petioles  shorter  than 
greatest  breadth  of  leaf.  Stipules  linear,  fimbriate.  Flowers  on  slender 
pedicels,  3  or  4  times  the  length  of  calyx-tube,  from  lateral  often  leaf-bear- 
ing buds.  Pedicels  solitary  or  in  pairs,  buds  often  approximate.  Drupe 
globose  or  oblong. 

I  follow  Bentham  (Handbook  of  the  Brit  Flora,  i.  236)  and  Hooker  in  unit- 
ing the  Sloe,  the  different  kinds  of  plums,  damsons,  and  prunes  under  one 
species.    The  principal  sub-species  are  the  following  : — 

a.  P,  spinoiay  Linn. ;  Boissier  L  c.  660. — Sloe,  black'thom,  A  shrub  with 
divaricate  spinescent  branches,  bark  black  ;  pedicels  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
glabrous  ;  drupes  erect,  small,  globose  or  sub-globose.  lairope.  North 
Africa. 

b,  P.  insitUia,  Linn. ;  Boissier  1.  c  661. — BuUace.  A  shrub  with  straight 
branches,  sometimes  spinescent,  branchlets  velvety ;  leaves  pubescent  be- 
neath; pedicels  in  pairs,  downy;  drupes  middle-sized,  globose,  j-l  in.  diam., 
drooping.    Europe,  North  Africa. 

c,  P.  (wmestiea,  Linn, ;  Boissier  1.  c.  662. — Plum,  prune.  A  tree,  unarmed, 
branchlets  glabrous ;  pedicels  in  pairs,  pubescent ;  cbrupes  lajge,  oblong, 
drooping. 

d.  P.  ammcatOy  Ledebour  ;  Boissier  1.  c.  651. — Syn.  P.  cerasifera,  Ehrh.  ? 
A  small  tree,  unarmed,  rarely  spinescent,  branchlets  glabrous,  pedicels 
Bolitaiy ;  leaves  whitish-viUous  beneath  at  the  nerves  or  at  the  midrib 
only ;  drupe  yellow,  globose,  or  ovoid.    Macedonia,  Caucasus,  North  Persia. 

I  do  not  venture  to  decide  to  which  sub-species  the  Kashmir  plum  belongs. 
The  drupe  is  nodding,  globose  or  ovoid,  }  in.  long ;  the  branchlets  are  glabrous, 
the  leaves  woolly  beneath,  with  long  hairs  half-way  up  the  midrib ;  the  pedicels 
are  solitary  or  m  pairs  from  one  bud,  but  appear  fasciculate  because  several 
flower-bearing  buds  (shortened  branchlets)  are  oiten  approximate.  It  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  very  palatable,  in  Kashmir  at  5000-7000  ft,  at  places  in 
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the  Panjab  plains,  and  in  AfghaniBtan.  The  wood  is  light  or  dark  reddish- 
brown,  smooth  to  work.  In  Kashmir  the  skeleton  of  the  so-called  Papier-mach^ 
.boxes  is  made  of  it.  About  Almora  two  kinds  of  plum  are  cultivated,  one  a 
dark-blue  damson  {fihotiya  bculain),  ripens  in  July,  the  other  (Lddakh)  orange- 
led,  much  larger,  and  ripens  in  June  (Madden  As.  Soc.  Jour.  xvii.  pt.  I.  445). 

The  cultivation  of  plums  and  prunes  in  Europe  is  very  old,  prooably  as  old 
as  that  of  pears  and  apples.     Plinius  mentions  a  large  number  of  varieties  (in- 

fens  turba  prunorum).    Some  of  the  better  kinds,  however  {damascena),  were 
rought  firom  Syria. 

5.  P.  Oerasus,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Flora  107.  Cherry. — ^Vem.  Gihis^ 
olchif  kruabal,  Fb.  Him. 

An  unarmed  shrub,  or  moderate-sized  tree ;  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
.  Leaves  conduplicate  in  bud,  elliptic  or  obovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  irregu- 
larly crenate-serrate ;  petiole  less  than  the  breadth  of  leaf,  2  glands  on 
the  edge  of  leaf  near  base,  or  on  the  petiole ;  stipules  linear  or  subulate, 
fimbriate.  Flowers  white,  on  long  slender  peduncles  in  fascicles  of  2-5, 
from  lateral  generally  leaf-bearing  buds.  Calyx  turbinate,  lobes  obtuse. 
Drupe  smooth,  sweet  or  acid,  with  a  poHshed  round  stone. 

I  follow  Bentham  1.  c.  237,  and  Hooker,  in  classing  the  sweet  and  acid  Cher- 
ries as  one  species.  The  following  are  commonly  accepted  as  the  distinctive 
characters  oi  the  two  sub-species. 

a,  P.  Avium,  Linn.;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient,  ii.  649.  A  tree,  without  root-suckers; 
leaves  flaccid,  drooping,  hairy  beneath,  petiole  with  2  glands.  Flower-bearing 
buds  leafless,  peduncles  drooping ;  calyx-tube  contracted  at  the  mouth,  lobes 
entire,  subacute  ;  fruit  sweet    Indigenous  in  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

b.  P,  Ceraatu,  Linn. — Syn.  Cerasus  caproniana,  DC;  Boissier  l.*c.  649.  A 
shrub,  or  small,  tree,  numerous  suckers  from  the  root ;  leaves  subcoriaceous, 
firm,  shining,  erect,  no  elands  on  petiole.  Flower-bearing  buds  leaf-bearing, 
peduncles  stiff ;  calyx-tube  not  contracted  at  the  mouth,  lobes  serrate,  obtuse. 
Fruit  acid,  naturalised  in  Europe,  indisenous  in  Western  Asia.  It  must  have 
l)een  a  variety  of  the  acid  cherry  whicn  was  introduced  to  Home  by  Lucullus. 
Sweet  cherries  were  cultivated  in  Italy  before  his  time. 

Several  varieties  of  cherries  are  cultivated  in  Kashmir,  Bussahir,  and  else- 
where in  the  North- West  Himalaya,  generally  between  5000  and  8000  ft. ;  some 
are  also  found  in  a  seemingly  wild  state.  Fl.  April- May.  In  Kashmir  the  fruit 
ripens  in  June.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  with  short  trunk,  and  a  rounded  dark- 
green  crown.    The  bark  flakes  oJBf  in  horizontal  belts. 

6.  P.  prostrata,  Labillardi^re ;  Sibth.  Fl.  Grseca  t.  478.— Vem.  Tdra, 
ier,  idlle,  Ph.,  Him. 

A  small  scraggy  shrub,  6-6  ft.  high ;  branchlets  hoary.  Leaves  ovate  or 
oblong,  sharp-serrate,  narrowed  into  short  petiole,  glabrous  above,  densely 
clothed  with  white  woolly  tomentum  beneath  ;  petiole  without  glands. 
Flowers  red,  on  short  peduncles,  appearing  with  the  leaves,  generally 
twin  fix)m  lateral  buds.  Calyx-tube  cylindrical,  pubescent  or  glabrous 
outside,  teeth  short,  obtuse,  hairy  inside.  Fruit  ovoid  or  subglobose,  ^  in. 
long,  reddish  purple  when  ripe,  with  scanty  pulp. 

North  Afghanistan  frequent  between  11,000  and  12,000  ft  Common  in  the 
arid  parts  of  the  North-West  Himalaya.  Kashmir  (5000-7000  ft.),  Chenab 
(7600-8600  ft.),  Lahoul  (10,000  ft.),  Ravi,  rare  (7500-8500  ft.),  Sutlej  (8000  ft). 
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iahf  longitudinally  ni^e,  a  smooth  white  pellicle  peeling  off.   The  fruit  is  eaten. 
TMs  sp.  might  be  identified  with  P.  Cerasiis  Griffithiiy  Boies.  Fl.  Or.  ii  648, 
but  the  characters  separating  ChrifUhii  from  progtrata^  solitary  flowers  and 
glabrous  calyx-tube  in  the  latter,  do  not  seem  to  be  constant. 

7.  P.  Puddnm,  Eoxb.  MSS.— Syn.  P.  sylvafiea,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  601  ; 
Cerasus  Puddum^  Wall  PL  As.  rar.  t.  143.  Sans.  Padmakah.  Vem. 
Chamidri,  amcUguch,  pdja,  pajja,  Pb. ;  Paddam,  padm,  pay  a,  N.  W.P. 

A  handsome  moderate-sized  tree,  with  glossy  green  leaves;  nearly 
glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  long-acuminate,  sharply  and  often  duplicate- 
serrate,  3-5  in.  long,  petioles  ^  in.,  with  2-4  large  glands  near  base  of  leaf. 
Stipules  palmately  3-5-fid,  the  divisions  lanceolate,  glandular-fimbriate. 
Flowers  white  or  pink,  appearing  before  tbe  leaves,  on  slender  pedicels  as 
long  as  flowers,  or  somewhat  longer,  often  branched,  in  umbellate  fascicles 
crowded  near  the  ends  of  branches.  Calyx  turbinate,  with,  ovate  acute 
lobes.  Stigma  stellate,  3-lobed.  Fruit  in  pendulous  clusters,  yellow  and 
red,  ovoid  or  globose,  ^-§  in.  long,  acid,  and  somewhat  astringent  when 
ripe  ;  kernel  ovoid,  rugose  and  furrowed. 

Wild,  and,  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Himalaya  and  the  Doons,  &om  the 
Indus  to  Sikkim,  generally  at  elevations  between  2500  and  7000  ft.  Easia 
hills.  FL  Apr.- May,  sometimes  in  autunm.  Madden  states  (Bhimtal  in  Eamaon), 
"  The  flowers  appear  in  Oct. -Nov.,  and  are  soon  succeeded  by  the  leaves.  In 
January  the  leaves  are  beset  by  myriads  of  aphides,  which  distil  great  quantities 
of  hone^dew*  over  them;  *'  and  adds  that  the  tree  is  evergreen  at  Almora,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  spring.  Trunk  short,  4-5  ft.  girth.  Bark  brownish  grey, 
smooth,  peeling  off  in  flakes.  Wood  reddish  brown,  hard,  strong,  and  durable, 
used  for  walking-sticks  and  bludgeons.  Fruit  acid  and  astringent,  not  much 
eaten  or  valued. 

P.  Pseudocerasus,  LindL,  China,  Japan,  is  nearly  related  to  C.  Puddum,  Two 
other  species  belon^ng  to  the  same  group  as  the  Cherry  and  Puddum  are  found 
in  the  !North- West  Himalaya.  1.  P.  humilisy  Bnnge,  called  Beis,  she,  bunardla, 
rapari,  iaUe,  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  is  a  small  glabrous  shrub,  with  brownish- 
grey  bark,  ovate-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  deep-  and  sharp-serrate  leaves,  fimbriate, 
and  often  bifid  stipules,  which  is  found  between  7000  and  12,000  ft.  in  the  more 
arid  parts  of  the  North- West  Himalaya,  from  the  Chenab  to  the  Jxmma,  also  in 
Nortn  China,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  form  of  Prunus  japarUca,  Thunb., 
several  varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  in  Japan  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
white  or  pink,  often  double,  blossoms.  2.  P,  tomentosaj  Wall.,  found  in  Kash- 
mir by  T.  Thomson,  between  5000  and  6000  fL,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
softly-tomentose,  ovate  leaves,  and  an  ovoid,  acuminate,  nearly  sessile  fruit  It 
is  similar  to  P.  tomentosa,  Thunb.,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  wUd  in  North  China, 
and  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Japan,  with  sessile  scarlet  fruit ;  valued  in  Japan 
as  a  remedy  against  dysentery  (Sieb.  Zucc  FL  Jap.  p.  53  t  22). 

8.  P.  PaduB,  Linn.;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  107.— Syn.  Cerasus  Padus,  Bois- 
sier  FL  Orient,  ii.  660.  Cerasus  comuta,  Wall. ;  Royle  111.  t  38,  f.  2. 
Bird  Cherry.  Vem.  Paras,  kdlakdt,  gidar-dak,  hart,  zu7n,  zam,  zambu, 
jamu,  jamui,  cfivle,  dudla,  hrun,  Pb. ;  Jdmana,  Kamaon. 

*  The  honeydew  is  possibly  a  secretion  of  the  leaves,  which  attracts  the  aphides. 
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Nearly  glabrous ;  young  branchlets,  inflorescence,  and  axils  of  nerves  on 
the  underside  of  leaves  pubescent.  Leaves  conduplicate  in  bud,  oblong 
or  obovate,  greatest  width  generally  above  the  middle,  acuminate,  serrate, 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base ;  stipules  linear,  early  deciduous.  Flowers 
white  in  lax  racemes,  appearing  after  the  leaves,  3-8  in.  long  at  the  end 
of  short  lateral,  often  leaf-b^Lring  branches.  Bracts  linear,  caducous. 
Stamens  25-30.  Drupe  globose,  ^  in.  long,  red  first,  then  dark  purple  or 
nearly  black. 

Himalaya,  between  4000  and  10,000  ft,  at  times  ascending  to  12,000  ft.,  from 
the  Indus  to  Sikkim.  Occasionally  planted.  A  widely-spread  tree,  from  North 
and  Central  Europe  throu^  Sibena  to  Amur  land  and  Eamtchatka.  Cau- 
casus and  Western  Asia.  Deciduous,  the  mature  foliage  dark  green,  turning 
red  before  its  fall,  generally  in  autumn,  sometimes  as  early  as  June.  FL  April- 
June  to  Sept    Fr.  usually  ripens  Jul^r-Oct,  remains  long  hanging  on  the  tree. 

Usually  found  in  mixed  forests;  thrives  best  in  moist  places,  where  it  attains 
60  to  60  ft>  with  a  girth  of  5-6  ft. '  Bark  ^  in.  thick,  brown  or  purple,  fairly 
smooth,  a  scurfy  tuberculate  grey  pellicle  peeling  off.  Wood  brownish  white, 
close-  and  even-grained,  takes  a  line  polish.  In  France  it  is  occasionally  used  by 
cabinet-makers.  The  fruit  is  sour,  with  a  slight  mawkish  astringent  flavour,  but 
is  much  eaten  by  the  hill  people.  In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  and  some  parts  of 
Russia,  the  bru&ed  fruit  is  fermented,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  The  unripe 
fruit  of  this  species  is  often  attacked  by  an  insect,  and  then  swells  out  into  a 
curved  hom-like  excrescence ;  hence  Wallich*s  name  of  F»  comuta.  Similar 
excrescences  are  often  found  on  Plum-trees  in  Europe,  particularly  on  prunes 
{ZtoeticherC)  in  Germany.    The  leaves  are  considered  excellent  cattle-fodder. 

A  small  tree,  resembling  P,  Padus,  with  coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate  leaves, 
and  numerous  short  lateral  racemes,  2-4  in.  lon^,  and  10-20,  generally  15 
stamens,  is  P,  capricida^  Wall.,  in  the  Himalaya,  Between  6500  and  8000  ft., 
from  the  Jumna  to  Bhutan,  and  in  the  Kasia  hills. 

9.  P.  Mahaleb,  Linn. — Syn.  Cerasus  Mahaleb,  Boissier  FL  Orient, 
ii.  649.     French,  Bois  de  Sie-Lucie.     Grerman,  W&iehsel  Kirsche, 

A  small  deciduous,  glabrous  tree.  Leaves  ovate,  obtusely  serrate ; 
petioles  ^  or  ^  the  leng^  of  leaf.  Flowers  fragrant,  on  lateral,  peduncu- 
late, corymbose  racemes  on  the  previous  year's  wood,  lower  pedicels  1  in. 
long  and  longer.     Drupes  ovoid,  compressed,  \  in.  long. 

Cultivated  at  Kelat  in  Beluchistan  (Stocks).  Wild*in  Western  Asia,  on  the 
Caucasus.  Wild  or  naturalised  in  South  and  Central  Europe.  The  scented 
kernels  are  sold  as  medicinal  in  the  bazaars  of  Sindh  and  South  India.  (On 
the  Rhine,  as  far  north  as  Altenahr  and  the  Brachenfels.)  The  wood  of  the 
European  tree  is  prized  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  hardness,  and  the  fine  polish 
it  takes.  Tobacco-pipe  tubes  and  snuff-boxes  are  made  of  it  It  is  believed 
that  this  tree  was  introduced  from  the  East  into  Europe  simultaneously  with  the 
Horse-chestnut  tree.    Hardy  in  England. 

2.  PRINSBPIA,  Royle. 

A  shrub  with  lanceolate,  serrate  leaves  and  bisexual  flowers.  Calyx 
persistent,  tube  cup-shaped,  with  5  unequal,  rounded  lobes,  imbricate  in 
bud.  Petals  5,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  calyx,  rounded,  short^lawed. 
Stamens  numerous,  inserted  with  petals,  multiseriate,  with  short  filaments ; 
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anther^cells  separated  by  a  broad  connective.  Carpel  1,  sessile,  with  2 
pendulous,  collateral  ovules.  Drupe  oblique,  oblong-cylindrical,  fleshy, 
with  a  coriaceous  l-seeded  kemeL  Eemains  of  style  at  the  base  of  the 
drupe. 

1.  P.  ntilia,  Royle  j  HI.  t  38  f.  1.— Vem.  Bekkar,  bekkra,  hekMi,  hhekal, 
bhigalf  bekalay  karanga,  N. W.  Him.  Local  names :  Gurinda,  Hazaia ; 
Tatua,  phulwdra,  Bajaori ;  «/in^t,Chenab ;  Cherara,  dhutela^jhatela^  Ghar- 
wal,  Kamaon. 

Kearly  glabrous,  youngest  branchlets  only  pubescent.  Leaves  coriace- 
ous. Axillary  spines  often  leaf-bearing.  Flowers  white  in  short  axil- 
lary racemes,  generally  from  the  outside  base  of  the  spines.  Drupes 
purple,  seeds  oily. 

Common  on  dry  rocks  at  elevations  between  2000  and  9000  ft.  in  the  outer 
Himalayan  ranges  from  Hazara  to  Bhutan.  Also  on  the  Kasia  hills.  Qeneially 
in  flower  in  autumn,  in  fruit  in  spring.  From  the  seeds  oil  is  expressed,  used 
as  food,  and  for  burning.  The  pith  of  stem  and  branches  is  large,  and  in  drying 
separates  into  thin  horizontal  layers.     Wood  close-grained. 

3.  BUBUS,  Linn. 

Trailing  shrubs  or  creeping  herbs,  almost  always  prickly.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, simple  or  compound,  the  stipules  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  petiole. 
Flowers  white  or  red,  in  terminal  or  axillary  corymbose  panicles,  rarely 
solitary.  Calyx  broadly  cup-shaped,  deeply  cleft  into  5  persistent  lobes. 
Petals  5.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  many,  on  a  convex  receptacle ; 
style  subterminal ;  ovules  2,  collateral,  pendulous.  Drupes  many,  l-seeded, 
crowded  on  a  dry  or  spongy  conical  receptacle. 

Leaves  simple,  lobed \.  R,  pcmicuUUui. 

Leaves  tri-  or  quinque-foliolate,  rarely  nnifoliolate. 
Petiole  of  terminal  leaflet  less  than  half  the  length  of  common 

petiole  ;  fmit  black 2.  R,  fndico9U$, 

Petiole  of  terminal  leaflet  more  than  half  the  length  of  com- 
mon petiole  ;  fruit  yellow 3.  iZ.  Jlavtu, 

Leaves  imparipinnate,  rarely  trifoliolate. 
Flowers  in  lax  corymbose  panicles  ;  petals  red,  shorter  than 
calyx-lobes  ;    fruit  white-tomentose  when  unripe,  black 

when  ripe ;  leaflets  2-6  pair i.  B.  Icaiocarpus. 

Flowers  often  axillaiy  ;  petals  white,  as  long  as  calyx -lobes  ; 

fruit  oblong,  red  when  ripe  ;  leaflets  1-8  pair         .         .     6.  /?.  roscrfolws. 
Flowers  axillary  ;  petals  white,  as  long  as  calyx-lobes  ;  fruit 

subglobose  red  or  deep  orange ;  lei^ets  1-2  pair     .        ,    6.  B.  bifiorus. 

1.  B.  paniculatns,  Sm. ;  DC.  Prodr.  ii.  567  (not  Roxb.  or  Schlech- 
tendal). — Syn.  IL  tiliaceus,  Sm.  (probably).  Vem.  KcUa  dkhi,  Kangra. 
AnchUf  pattarola,  kcUa  hisdlu,  Kamaon,  Garhwal. 

A  shrub,  armed  with  few,  short,  scattered  prickles  ;  branchlets,  inflor- 
escence, and  underside  of  leaves  clothed  with  dense  soft  grey  silky  tomen- 
tum.  Leaves  from  a  cordate,  rarely  entire  rounded  base,  broad-ovate, 
acuminate,  longer  than  broad,  serrate,  more  or  less  lobed  with  3  or  5  pro- 
minent basal  nerves.  Stipules  and  bracts  linear  or  oblong,  often  cleft  at 
the  top,  or  half-way  down,  into  linear  segments.  Flowers  on  long  slender 
pedicels,  in  lax,  spreading  terminal  panicles.     Calyx-segments  ovate-Ian- 
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ceolate,  long-acuminate,  longer  than  the  white  petals.      Fruit  blackish 
purple. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  the  Himalaya  from  Hazara  to  Sikkim,  between 
3000  and  8000  ft    Kasia  hills.    FL  April- June. 

Nearly  related  to  this  species  are  two  other  brambles  with  white  flowers  and 
entire,  lobed  leaves,  marked  by  pectinate  stipules  and  bracts,  deeply  cleft,  often 
nearly  to  the  base,  into  linear  segments  ;  B.  reticulatuSf  WaQ.,  from  the  higher 
ranges  (7000  to  10,000  ft,)  in  Kamaon  and  Sikkim,  mj  tomentose,  with 
leaves  reticulate  beneath,  generally  broader  than  long,  ana  compact  cylindrical 
panicles ;  and  B,  rugoms,  Sm.  (E.  ffamiltanianus,  W&H.  PL  As.  rar.  t  234), 
irom  Nepal  and  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  the  mountains  of  Burma,  Ceylon,  and 
South  India  (on  the  Qhats  as  far  north  as  Mahableshwar),  rusty  tomentose, 
with  leaves  rugose  above,  and  finely  reticulate  beneath,  ovate  calyx-segments, 
and  red  fruit 

2.  B.  fimticosas,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  109.  Blackberry,  Bramble. 
— ^Yem.  Ankri,  dlish,  alachf  kandchiy  ckench,  pdkhdna. 

A  large  shrub,  armed  with  few  recurved  compressed  prickles.  Branches 
more  or  less  angular.  Branchlets,  inflorescence,  and  underside  of  leaves 
canescent,  or  clothed  with  short  grey  tomentum.  Leaves  trifoliolate  on 
flower-bearing,  and  often  quinquefoliolate  on  leaf-bearing  branches ; 
leaflets  oval  or  obovate,  irregularly  serrate  j  petiole  of  terminal  leaf  less 
than  half  the  length  of  common  petiole.  Stipules  linear.  Flowers  in 
compact  cylindrical  panicles ;  calyx  reflezed.  Fruit  more  or  less  hemi- 
spherical^ black  when  ripe. 

Afghanistan,  Waziristan,  Peshawar  valley,  and  further  south  in  the  trans- 
Indus  territoiy.  Salt  range  1500-3000  ft  Common  in  Hazara,  lUgaori,  Kash- 
mir, as  feur  as  the  Ravi,  generally  between  2000  and  6000  ft.  This  is  a  tomen- 
tose form  of  the  common  Blackberry,  a  widely-spread  species  in  Europe,  Siberia, 
West  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  Of  the  numerous  European  forms  of  the  Black- 
berry, B.  discolor,  Weihe  et  Neen,  Deutsche  Brombeer  straucher,  t  xx.;  Ensl. 
Bot  t.  447  ;  Boissier  FL  Orient,  il  695,  is  probably  most  neaiiy  allied  to  the 
Himalayan  variety.    FL  April-June ;  frnit  npens  Sept-Oct 

3.  B.  flavns,  Ham. — Syn.  R.  0(mreepkul,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  617  j  W. 
&  A.  Prodr.  298  ;  Wight  Ic  t  231.  R,  dlipiicus,  Sm.  (R  WalUchianu8, 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  298,  Wight  Ic.  t  230  (=  R  hirtue,  Koxb.),  does  not 
seem  to  difler  from  this  species).  Yem.  Akhi,  dnkri,  kundchi,  gurdcha, 
pukdna.  Ph.,  Him. ;  Esar,  hishaluj  hiadluj  Garhwal,  Kamaon. 

A  large  shrub  with  long  trailing  branches,  armed  with  copious  long 
reddish  bristles  and  sharp  curved  prickles.  Branchlets,  inflorescence, 
petioles^  and  underside  of  leaves  clothed  with  soft  grey  or  tawny  tomentum. 
Leaves  trifoliolate,  those  at  the  base  of  branchlets  often  unifoliolate ; 
leaflets  elliptical  or  rotundate,  sharp-serrate,  often  acuminate,  the  terminal 
largest ;  midrib  of  terminal  leaflet  forming  an  angle  with  petiole.  Petiole 
of  temdnal  leaflet  often  forming  an  angle  with,  and  generally  exceeding 
half  the  length  of  conunon  petiole.  Flowers  white,  in  axillary  fascicles 
and  in  broad  compact  rounded  terminal  panicles ;  pedicels  short  or  long, 
slender.  Calyx-segments  broadly  ovate,  striate.  Petals  cuneiform,  obo- 
vate, twice  the  length  of  calyx.     Fruit  yellow. 
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Himalaya,  from  the  InduB  to  Bhutan.  Kasia  hills,  mountains  of  South 
India.  In  the  N.W.  Himalaya  and  Siwalik  tract,  at  elevations  between  1500 
and  8000  ft    Fl.  March  ,-  fruit  ripens  April,  May. 

4.  B.  laaiocarinis,  Sm. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  299 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  232.— 
Syn.  R.  racemosua  and  albescens,  Eoxb.  ii.  519  ;  R.  mysoreneis,  Heyne. — 
Vem.  GundcJuiy  pagumi,  pukdna,  Hazara;  Kandidri,  kharmuch,  sur- 
ganch,  gurdelia,  Kashmir  ;  Tvlanch,  Chenab  ;  Niu,  kallidchi,  Bias ;  Kdla- 
toaVj  kala  hisalu,  Garhwd,  Eamaon. 

A  spreading  shrub,  with  long  st^ms,  rooting  at  the  extremities,  armed 
with  few  straight  or  curved  sharp  prickles.  Branches  round,  often  purple, 
glabrous,  or  pruinose,  rarely  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  canescent  or 
white-tomentose  beneath,  imparipinnate  \  leaflets  2-5  pair,  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  with  large  serratures,  the  terminal  leaflet  often  lobed.  Flowers 
on  long  slender  pedicels,  in  lax  corymbose  panicles.  Inflorescence  and 
calyx  white-tomentose ;  petals  red,  shorter  than  the  ovate-lanceolate  calyx- 
lobes.     Fruit  white-tomentose  when  unripe,  black  when  ripe. 

Abundant  throughout  the  Himalaya,  the  Kasia  hills,  the  mountains  of  Burma, 
South  India,  and  Oylon.  In  the  North- West  Himalaya,  and  in  the  Siwalik 
tract,  at  elevations  between  2000  and  8000  ft  Bare  in  the  Peshawar  valley,  pro- 
bably brought  down  by  the  rivers.  FL  March,  April ;  fruit  ripens  June,  July. 
Fruit  very  good  to  eat    Hardy  in  England. 

6.  B.  rosafoliiia,  Sm. ;  DC.  Prodr.  ii.  656. — Syn.  R,  rosmfiorus,  Roxb. 
ii.  519;  i^  pu7igens,  Cambess.  in  Jacqu.  Bot.  t.  59.  Vem.  Kandchi, 
Hazara,  Khagan ;  Teshtd,  Kamaon,  Garhwal. 

A  spreading  shrub,  armed  with  straight  and  curved  prickles,  glabrous, 
or  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  imparipinnate,  leaflets  1-3  pair,  lanceo- 
late, deep  and  irregularly  serrate  or  lobed  ;  stipules  lanceolate.  Flowers 
on  long  slender  pedicels,  axillary,  or  in  lax  terminal  corymbs.  Calyx- 
lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  long-anstate,  |-1  in.  long,  as  long  as,  or  a  little 
shorter  than,  the  large  white  petals.  Fruit  oblong,  or  cylindrical,  red 
when  ripe. 

Himalaya  from  Hazara  to  Assam.  Kasia  hills.  Java,  China,  Japan.  In  the 
North -West  Himalaya  between  5000  and  10,000  ft  Often  cultivated  with 
double  flowers,  var.  coronarius, — ^Bot  Mag.  t.  1783. 

6.  R.  biflorua,  Buch. ;  DC.  Prodr.  ii.  558 ;  Bot  Mag.  t  4678.— Vem. 
Chdiichy  kantanch,  khanidra,  Kashmir ;  Rarer,  akhreri,  akke,  EavL 

A  large  spreading  shrub,  armed  with  scattered  sharp  prickles,  subulate 
from  a  broad  base,  the  branches  covered  with  a  white  pruinose  coating, 
which  is  easily  rubbed  off.  Leaves  imparipinnate,  leaflets  generally  1  pair 
only,  ovate-lanceolate,  deep-  and  irregularly  serrate,  the  terminal  leaflet 
often  lobed ;  stipules  lanceolate.  Flowers  white,  on  long  slender  pedicels, 
solitary,  or  in  fascicles  of  2  or  3  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ;  calyx- 
lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  shortly  aristate,  as  long  as  petals.  Fruit  drooping, 
subglobose,  red  or  deep  orange,  sweet 

Himalaya  from  Hazara  to  Bhutan.  North- West  Himalaya  from  4000-10,000 
ft.    Fl.  April,  May.    Hardy  in  England. 
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Two  other  Bpecies  are  common  in  the  North- West  Himalaya : — R.  niveusy 
Wall,  at  7000  to  11,000  ft.,  from  Kashmir  to  Bhutan  ;  leaves  trifoliolate,  some- 
times  imparipinnate,  with  broad  ovate  leaflets,  the  terminal  leaflet  often  lobed  ; 
long  subulate  stipules  ;  calyx-segments  often  more  than  ^  in.  long,  much  exceed- 
ing the  small  red  petals ;  and  red  or  yellowish  brown  fruit :  B,  TnacUentuSy 
Camb.  in  Jacq.  t.  60,  Kashmir  to  Sikkim,  between  5000  and  8000  ft.,  with  3 
ovate-lanceolate  leaflets,  often  1  only,  white  petals  as  long  as  calyx,  and  bright 
yellow  fruit. 

4.  BOSA,  Linn. 

Erect  scrambling  or  climbing  shrubs,  anore  or  less  prickly,  with  impari- 
pinnate leaves,  serrate  leaflets  and  stipules  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  peti- 
ole. Flowers  terminal,  solitary  corymbose  or  paniculate.  Calyx-tube  per- 
sistenty  globose  urceolate  or  ovoid,  mouth  contracted,  limb  divided  into  5 
foliaceous  segments.  Disc  coating  the  calyx-tube.  Petals  5,  rarely  4. 
Stamens  numerous,  inserted  on  the  edge  of  disc,  at  the  mouth  of  cadyz- 
tube.  Carpels  free  below,  many,  rarely  few,  enclosed  in  the  calyx-tube, 
the  styles  protruding  from  the  tube,  and  occasionally  united.  When  in 
fruit,  the  carpels  are  dry,  hairy,  l-seeded  achenes,  enclosed  in  the  more 
or  less  succident  calyx-tube,  the  whole  forming  a  dry  or  pulpy  red  or 
black  berry. 

Styles  united  in  a  column  as  long  as  stamens ;  flowers  white  .    1.  B,  motehata. 

Styles  distinct ;  flowers  yellow 2.  ^.  lutea. 

Styles  distinct ;  flowers  pink,  red,  or  white. 

Branches  armed  with  prickles  and  bristles ;  petals  4     .  .     8.  i2L  sericea. 
Branches  armed  with  prickles  only ;  petals  5. 
Leaves  i-2i  in.  long;  leaflets  7,  obovate  or  rotandate  4.  B,  Webbiana, 

Leaves  2-8  in.  long ;  leaflets  7-11,  elliptical       .        .  .     5.  J2.  macrophylla. 

Numerous  species  are  cultivated  in  India.  Those  more  ^neraUy  grown— with- 
out, however,  any  reference  to  garden  varieties  and  hybnds — ^may  be  classed  as 
follows,  Ihe  groups  being  partly  taken  from  Lindley^s  Rosarum  Monographia, 
London,  18SK),  partly  from  Boissier's  Fl.  Orientalis,  n,  669.    The  characters 

given  are  those  commonly  assigned  to  each  species,  but  cultivation  and  crossing 
ave  created  such  a  multitude  of  forms,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
recognise  any  satisfactory  specific  distinctions. 

A.  Sttles  Distinct. 

I.  Bracteatce.  Fruit  and  branchlets  clothed  with  dense  persistent  woolly 
tomentum ;  flowers  bracteate ;  prickles  twin,  mostly  infra-stipular. 

1.  B.  involucrata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  513  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  234.  Flowers  sub- 
sessile,  large,  white,  fragrant,  surrounded  by  large  pectinate,  woolly  bracts. 
Indigenous  in  Ben^  ana  the  Eastern  Himalava. 

2.  B,  Lyellii,  Lmdl.  L  c.  1 1.  Flowers  pedunculate,  large,  white  or  blush  ; 
bracts  linear,  hoary,  entire.    Indigenous  in  JTepal,  Eamaon,  and  on  Mt.  Aboo. 

3.  B.  bractecUoy  WendL ;  Redout^  les  Roses,  L  35.  Flowers  large,  white, 
solitary,  surrounded  by  8-10  ovate  imbricate,  finely  pectinate  bracts.  China— 
Macartnei/s  rose,  with  double  fl.,  believed  to  belong  to  this  sp. 

II.  EglarvUrias,  Prickles  scattered,  of  two  kinds,  some  slender,  setaceous, 
others  stout,  strad^ht,  or  curved ;  flowers  yellow  or  red ;  calyx-lobes  persistent 
in  fruit 

4.  B.  lutea.  Mill,  (see  below). 

5.  B.  mlphurea,  Aiton.    Flowers  large,  yellow,  always  double ;  leaflets  7, 
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flabrouB  above,  whitish  and  slightly  pubescent  beneath.  Native  country  not 
:nown.  Said  to  have  been  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Persia  in  the  six- 
teenth century  (G.  Koch  DendroL  i  226).  E,  Eapiniy  Boiss.  L  c.  672 — Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  North  Persia — a  yellow  rose  similar  to  B,  svlphurea,  may 
possibly  be  its  wild  form. 

III.  GallicoB,  Erect  shrubs  ;  prickles  scattered,  mixed  with  bristles,  which 
are  mostly  glandular ;  leaflets  generally  6,  rarely  7,  ovate  or  oval,  rugose, 
more  or  less  pubescent  beneath  ;  flowers  solitary,  or  in  few  (5-15)  flowered 
corymbs,  rose-coloured  or  purple ;  calyx-segments  more  or  less  pinnatifld. 
Scent  very  delicate.  The  commonly  accepted  3  species  of  this  section  are 
probably  not  specifically  distinct. 

6.  B.  daTTUUcena,  Mill.  (Golab,  sudhurg.)  Prickles  unequal,  the  hu^r  ones 
falcate  ;  sepids  reflexed  durmg  flowering.  Native  country  imknown.  The  rose 
most  geneiully  cultivated  in  India.  Attar  (otto)  of  roses  is  made  principally 
from  the  flowers  of  this  species.  Also  called  R.  Cdlendarum,  because  the  time 
of  flowering  extends  over  several  months. 

7.  E,  centi/olia,  Linn,  Cabbage  rose,  Moss  rose,  Provence  rose.  Prickles 
unequal,  the  larger  falcate  glandular,  bristles  numerous  ;  leaflets  and  calyx 
glandular-ciliate  ;  flowers  nodding.  Caucasus,  mountains  of  Assyria.  FL  June, 
July  (Europe). 

8.  ^.  gculica,  Linn.  Prickles  equal,  slender  ;  flowers  erect  South  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  Asia  Minor.    FL  June,  July  (Europe). 

IV.  CanincB,    Prickles  uniform,  no  bristles.    Flowers  white  or  rose-coloured. 

9.  E.  indica^  Linn. ;  Lindl.  1.  c  106. — Syn.  E.  chinensiSf  Jacquin  ;  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  ii.  513  ;  Koch  L  c.  273.  E.  simca,  Linn.  Glabrous,  evergreen  ;  stipules 
very  narrow,  adnate  nearly  to  the  apex  ;  flowers  large,  double,  half  double, 
rarely  single,  white  yellow  pink  red  or  purple,  on  long  slender  pedicels ;  calyx- 
segments  reflexed.  Indigenous  in  Chma,  but  early  brought  to  India.  The 
Indian  (China  or  Bengal)  roses  have  a  powerful  scent,  by  no  means  so  delicate 
as  that  of  the  Gallica  group :  their  flowering  tune  extends  over  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  To  this  species  belong  Bosa  fragrans,  Redout<^,  the  Tea  Rose, 
yellow,  very  fragrant ;  E.  semperflorens,  Bot  Mag.  t.  284 ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii. 
514,  with  dark-red  flowers, — and  numerous  other  varieties.  E.  Noisetteana, 
Red  1.  c.  iL  p.  77,  the  Noisette  Rose,  is  a  cross  of  this  and  B.  moschata.  The 
large  host  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  chiefly  derived  from  B»  indica, 

10.  E.  microphgUay  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t  919  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  515  ;  Bot  Mag. 
t.  3490.  Brancnlets  flexuose,  prickles  in&a-stipular ;  leaflets  9-15,  small,  sub- 
coriaceous.  Calyx  densely  clotned  with  long  subulate  prickles  ;  segments  short, 
broad-ovate,  dentate.  Flowers  solitary,  or  2-3  together,  large,  double,  pale 
rose-coloured.    Indigenous  in  China.     Not  quite  hardy  in  England. 

11.  B,  alba,  Linn. — Syn.  E.  glanduliferay  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  4  (?)  A  taU 
spreading  shrub,  prickles  scattered,  straight  or  falcate,  somewhat  unequal,  but 
no  bristles.  Foliage  grey,  leaflets  5-7,  large,  rugose  ;  downy  and  very  pale  be- 
neath. Fl.  large,  often  double,  mostly  corymbose,  white,  or  of  a  delicate  blush 
colour,  calyx  segments  often  pinnatind.  rrobably  indigenous  in  the  Caucasian 
region,  and  possibly  wild  in  Afghanistan  and  N.  W.  India.  Nearjy  allied  to  B* 
canina,  Linn.,  the  common  English  Dog  rose* 

y.  BanksianoB,  Scandent  or  climbing ;  stipules  small,  subulate,  nearly  free, 
often  deciduous ;  leaflets  3  or  5,  rarely  more.  Flowers  corymbose,  not  very 
large. 

12.  B.  BanksicBf  R.  Brown. — Syn.  B.  inermis,  Roxb.  1.  c  516.  Lady  Banks^ 
Bose;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1954;  Bot  R^.  t.  1105.  No  prickles;  leaflets  3  or  5 
shining  ;  flowers  small,  corymbose,  white  or  yellow.    China,  Japan. 
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13.  E.  mierocarpa^  LmdL  1.  c.  t  18.  Armed  with  curved  prickles ;  leaflets 
3y  rarely  5,  shining.  Flowers  white,  corymbose ;  calyx  deciduous.  Fruit  small, 
globose,  red.    China. 

14.  R,  sinica.  Alton ;  IdndL  1.  c.  t.  16 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1922.  Armed  with 
scattered,  red,  lalcate  prickles.  Leaflets  3,  shining.  Flowers  solitary,  large, 
white ;  peduncles  and  calyx-tube  thickly  coverecT  with  straight  prickles  or 
bristles.  Fruit  orange-red,  muricate,  crowned  with  the  spreading  rigid  sepals. 
China,  Japan. 

15.  B.y'ortunianOylajidlej ;  Paxton  Flower-Gaiden,  ii.  71.  Armed  with 
small  falcate  prickles.  Leaflets  3  or  5,  dark  green,  shining ;  flowers  solitary, 
white,  double  on  short,  setose  peduncles.  Calyx-tube  perfectly  glabrous,  with- 
out prickles  or  bristles.    China. 

B.  Sttleb  united  in  a  Column  exberted  betond  the  Caltx-tube. 

YI.  Systyloe.  Flowers  numerous,  in  terminal  corymbs  ;  prickles  uniform  ; 
leaflets  2-3  pair. 

16.  R.  maschata,  MilL  ^see  below). 

17.  R,  sempervirenSf  Linn. ;  Bot.  Beg.  t.  465. — Syn.  R,  Leschenaultiana, 
Redouts  Roses,  iii.  87 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  301 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  38.  Climbing, 
prickles  scattered,  curved  from  a  broad  base,  generally  red.  Leaves  evergreen, 
glabrous,  shining ;  stipules  and  bracts  narrow,  glandular,  ciliate ;  petioles, 
peduncles,  and  outside  of  calyx- tube  with  glandular  bristles.  Flowers  white  ; 
calyx-segments  ovate,  acuminate,  densely  pubescent  inside,  deciduous ;  fruit 
small,  orange-coloured.  South  Europe,  North  Africa,  East  Himalaya,  Easia 
hills,  mountains  of  South  India. 

18.  R,  mtiUifloraf  Thunb. ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  425.  Stipules  and  bracts  linear-ob- 
long, pectinate,  with  linear  segments.  Flowers  double,  blush  red ;  petioles, 
peduncles,  and  calyx-tube  pubescent,  with  long  soft  hairs  without  glands. 
Calyx-segments  broad-ovate,  shortly  acuminate.    Japan,  China. 

1.  B.  moschata.  Mill. ;  Boi  Eeg.  t.  829. — Syn.  R,  pubescens,  Koxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  iL  514 ;  R,  Bruncnii,  LindL  Monogr.  Ros.  t.  14.  Vem.  Kuji^ 
kuju,  Jcajei^  kareTy  N.W.  Himal. ;  Fhuliodriy  chal,  Kashmir ;  Kwia^ 
kunala,  Kamaon. 

Climbing  young  Bhoots  and  underside  of  leaves  pubescent,  branches 
armed  with  a  few  stout  recurved  prickles.  Leaflets  2-3  pair,  nearly  sessile, 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  1-3  in.  long.  Flowers  white,  1^  in.  across,  in 
large  compound  terminal  corymbs.  Pedicels  1-1^  in.  long,  slender,  pu- 
bescent, often  with  glandular  hairs,  but  without  bristles  or  prickles. 
Calyx -lobes  long,  narrow-acuminate,  twice  the  length  of  ovary,  often 
pinnatifid.  Styles  united  in  a  hairy  column,  clavate  above,  as  long  as 
stamens  or  longer.     Fruit  dark  brown,  subglobose  or  ovoid,  \-^  in.  long. 

North- West  Himalaya,  from  Afj^hanistan  to  Nepal,  ascending  to  11,000  ft., 
commencing  at  2000  ft  in  the  Panjab,  and  at  4000  ft.  in  Kamaon.  Fl.  May, 
June.  Forms  masses  of  thorny  scrambling  scrub,  and  climbs  to  the  top  of  lofty 
trees,  hanging  ^own  in  elegant  festoons.  Cultivated  in  Europe  (hardy  in  Eng- 
land), China,  and  throughout  India,  where  it  blooms  all  the  year  round,  but 
duefly  during  the  cold  season.    Wild  in  North  Africa,  and  naturalised  in  Spain. 

2.  B.  Intea,  Mill. ;  Bot  Mag.  t.  363 ;  BoissierFL  Orient  ii.  671.— Syn. 
B,  eglanteria^  Linn. 

A  shrub ;  youngest  branchlets  pubescent,  and  armed  with  laige  and 
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small  prickles  ;  petioles,  stipules,  and  underside  of  leaves  pubescent  and 
glandular.  Branches  armed  with  pale,  scattered,  straight,  nearly  equal 
prickles  and  no  bristles ;  root-shoots  more  densely  armed.  Leaflets  2-4 
pair,  elliptical  or  oblong-obovate,  with  deep,  generally  double  and  glandu- 
lar serratures,  more  or  less  hairy  and  glandular  beneath.  Stipules  adnate 
above  the  middle.  Flowers  yellow,  solitary  or  2  or  3  together,  on  pedi- 
cels f-1  in.  long.  Calyx-segments  lanceolate  hairy;  apex  dilated  and 
often  dentate  or  pinnatifld.  Ovary  and  back  of  calyx-segments  with 
scattered  bristles.     Disc  thickened ;  styles  villous  distinct 

Arid  parts  of  the  inner  Himalaya.  Lahoul,  Ladak,  Western  Tibet  between 
8000  and  11,000  ft.  In  British  Lahoul  near  villages  only  (Cleghom).  In  Eiaht- 
war  at  7500  ft.  (T.  Thomson).  FL  June,  July.  Mountains  oi  Afj^hanistan  and 
Beluchistan.    Naturalised  in  Central  and  South  Europe.    Hardy  in  Ei^hmd. 

3.  B.  sexicea,  LindL  Monogr.  Eos.  t.  12 ;  Eoyle  HI.  t.  42  f.  I. 

Armed  with  large,  shining,  generally  infiu-stipular  prickles  ^  in.  long, 
from  a  broad,  flat,  triangular  base,  straight  or  slightly  curved  upwards. 
Copious  small  prickles  and  bristles.  Leaves  approximate;  leaflets  3-5 
pair,  oblong  oblong-obovate  or  cuneate,  entire  near  the  base,  dentate  near 
top  with  deep  sharp  teeth,  glabrous  above,  silky,  especially  near  nerves 
beneatlu  Stipules  adnate  beyond  the  middle,  petioles  pubescent.  Flowers 
solitary,  white  or  pink ;  peduncle  and  ovary  glabrous.  Calyx-segments 
broad-lanceolate,  pubescent  Petals  4.  Fruit  scarlet,  pear-shaped,  crowned 
by  the  persistent  calyx-segments. 

Higher  ranges  of  the  outer  and  inner  Himalaya,  between  9000  and  14,000  ft. 
from  the  Chur  (Royle)  to  Bhutan.    Fl.  June.    Hardy  in  England. 

4.  B.  Webbiana,  Wall. ;  Royle  IlL  t  42. — ^Vem.  Kantian,  shingdriy 
Hazara;  Shikand,  sikanda,  skdtDali,  manyar,  brdzefi,  Chenab;  ChUa, 
Lahoul ;  Sia,  Ladak  ;  Sea,  PitL 

Erect  shrub;  glabrous,  or  petioles  and  leaves  pubescent  Branchlets 
without  bristles,  armed  with  prickles  of  one  size,  straw-coloured,  ^|  in. 
long,  on  a  large  flattened  base,  straight  or  nearly  so,  divaricate  or  ascend- 
ing. Leaves  small,  subcoriaceous,  ^-2^  in.  long ;  leaflets  generally  3  pair, 
subcoriaceous,  obovate  or  rotundate,  entire  near  the  base,  with  deep  sharp 
teeth  near  the  apex.  Flowers  pink,  solitary  or  geminate ;  pedundes  |-f 
in.  long.  Calyx-segments  twice  the  length  of  ovary,  nearly  as  long  as 
petals,  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  apex  slightly  dilated.  Peduncles, 
ovary,  and  back  of  calyx-segments  nearly  always  clothed  with  large, 
glandular  hairs  or  bristles.  Styles  villous,  distinct  Fruit  ovoid  or 
globose,  ^  in.  long,  red,  fleshy. 

Chiefly  in  the  arid  tracts  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Kamaon, 
generally  between  5000  and  10,000  ft,  ascending  to  13,500  ft.  in  Ladak.  On 
the  south  of  the  Safedkoh  between  8000  and  9000  ft  The  fruit  is  eaten.  In 
Pit!  the  branches  are  collected  and  piled  up  on  houses  to  be  used  as  fueL 
Hardy  in  England. 

Nearly  allied  is  the  Scotch  or  Bwmet  Rose,  R*  spinosissima,  linn.,  sub-sp. 
R,  pimpinellifolta,  Hook.  Stud.  FL  120,  of  Europe  and  the  East,  which  differs 
by  more  numerous  leaflets  (generally  4-5  pair),  copious^  slender,  laige  and  small 
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prickles,  the  ovary  and  calyz-Begments  glabrous,  calyx-segments  shorter  than 
petals,  and  a  depressed  globose  miit. 

5.  B.  macrophylla,  LindL  Monogr.  Eos.  t.  6.— Syn.  R  Hoffmeisteri, 
Klotsch,  Raise  des  Prinzen  Waldemar  Bot.  t  7.  Vem.  OiUdb,  gtUdbi,  ban- 
guldb.    Local  names :  Jikfik,  Chenab ;  AkhidH,  EavL 

Erect,  often  unarmed,  pubescent,  often  with  glandular  hairs;  prickles 
from  a  conical  basis,  long,  straight,  ^^  in.  long,  no  bristle&  Leaves  2-8 
in.  long ;  leaflets  3-5  pair,  elliptical,  the  terminal  1-3  in.  long,  the  others 
smaller.  Petioles  tomentose.  Flowers  red,  lJ-2  in.  across,  solitary  or 
in  terminal  corymbs.  Bracts  large,  foliaceous.  Pedicels  1  in.  long,  pu- 
bescent with  glandular  hairs  and  bristles.  Calyx-lobes  hoary  or  grey- 
tomentose,  very  long,  longer  than  petala  ;  base  narrowly  triangular,  apex 
dilated,  lanceolate,  toothed.  Styles  pilose,  exserted,  distinct  Fruit  large, 
soft,  turbinate,  1  in.  long. 

Himalaya  from  Ehagan  to  Sikkim.  In  the  N.W.  Him.  between  3500  and 
10,000  ft    Fl.  May,  June.    Fruit  eaten.    Hardy  in  England. 

5.  PYEUS,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  deciduous^  simple  or  pinnate  leaves.     Flowers 

white  or  pink,  in  terminal  corymbs.     Calyx-tube  urceolate,  lobes  reflexed 

or  deciduous.     Stamens  many ;  filaments  sometimes  connate  at  the  base. 

Carpels  2-5,  adnata  to  the  calyx-tube;    styles  free  or  connate  below; 

ovules  2  in  each  cell  (numerous  in  P,  Cydonia).    Fruit  iieshy,2-5-celled, 

cells  with  a  cartilaginous  or  bony,  often  2-valved  endocaip,  1-2-seeded 

(except  in  P.  Oydonia). 

Leaves  simple,  flowers  in  simple  corymbs. 
Fruit  pyriform,  not  umbilicate  at  the  base ;  styles  free. 

Leaves  roimded  or  ovate,  simple ;  fruit  smooth    .        .        .      1.  P.  commtmis. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  often  lobed  ;  fruit  rough        .        .      2.  P.  variolo9(i.  ^ 
Fruit  umbilicate,  globose,  depressed  ;  styles  connate. 
Extremities  whtte-tomentose ;  peduncle  as  long  as  fruit,  or 

shorter 3.  P.  McUus, 

Extremities  glabrous ;  peduncles  8-4  times  longer  than  fruit      4.  P.  bcuxcUa. 

Leaves  simple,  entire  ;  flowers  solitary 5.  P.  CycUmia, 

Leaves  simple,  lobed,  or  pinnatifid ;  flowers  in  compound  corymbs     6.  P.  Aria, 
Leaves  pinnate  ;  flowers  m  compound  corymbs  .        .        .        .      7.  P.  vrnna, 

Carl  Koch  and  Decaisne  write  Pirns,  thus  restoring  the  classical  spelling  of 
the  word,  changed  for  Pyrus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  follow  Bentham,  Bois- 
sier,  and  Hooker  in  retaming  the  spelling  of  Linnseus  ;  because,  if  we  were  to 
commence  altering  the  customary  snellmg  of  botanical  names,  the  changes 
would  be  endless  and  confusion  woula  be  unavoidable. 

1.  P.  commimiB,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  125  ;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient  ii 
663.  The  Pear-tree. — ^Vem.  Tang,  hatang,  hatanh,  ndk,  awnkeint,  char- 
keint,  R,  Pb.  Him. ;  Ndahpdti,  ndk,  Pb.  plains. 

A  shrub  or  large  tree,  entirely  glabrous,  or  extremities,  young  leaves, 
and  inflorescence  more  or  less  pubescent  or  floccose ;  branchlets  often 
spinescent  in  'young  trees.  Leaves  rotundate,  ovate,  or  oblong-ovate, 
acute  or  short  acuminate,  entire  or  obtusely  serrate ;  petiole  slender,  as 
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long  as  leaf  or  oearly  so.  Flowen  white,  in  short  corymbs  at  the  end  of 
short,  often  leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Calyx-tube  campannlate  or  turbinate, 
not  much  contracted  at  the  mouth ;  limb  spreading,  divided  down  to  the 
tube  or  nearly  so  into  5  lanceolate  or  triangular  acute  lobes.  Petals 
clawed,  rounded,  obtuse,  flat,  twice  as  long  as  calyx,  patent  Styles  5,  free. 
Fruit  more  or  less  turbinate,  not  umbilicate  at  base,  crowned  with  the 
persistent  calyx. 

Indigenous  in  Transylyania,  South  Russia,  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Caucasus,  and  North  Persia.  Believed  to  be  indigenous  in  France,  and  other 
parts  of  Central  Europe.  Naturalised  and  often  seemincly  wild  in  England. 
Believed  to  be  wild  in  Kashmir.  Cultivated  on  account  of  its  fruit  throughout 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  in  the  North-West  Himalaya,  between  2000  and 
8500  ft.,  ascending  in  Ladak  to  10.000  ft  Fl.  March,  April ;  £r.  July-Sent 
Some  good  kinds  are  grown  in  Kaslmiir  and  Afghanistan,  but  generally  tne 
Hiqialayan  pears  are  indifferent.  Occasionally  the  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  Pan- 
jab  plains,  and  in  other  parts  of  India ;  the  fruit  is  hard,  but  good  for  baking  and 
stewing.  At  Calcutta  it  blossoms,  but  never  sets  fruit  The  wood  is  only  used 
for  ordmary  purposes,  and  is  not  valued.  In  Europe  the  wood  is  prized  on 
account  of  its  close  and  compact  grain  ;  it  is  used  for  engraving,  turning,  and 
mathematical  instruments.  Decaisne,  in  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum  (Le 
Poirier),  1871-72,  i.  122,  considers  the  Pears,  comprising  F,  communiSf  variolosa^ 
syriaca,  &c.,  as  different  races  only  of  one  species. 

2.  P.  Taiiolosa,  Wall.  —  Syn.  P.  PaahiOy  Don.;  Decaisne  Jardin 
Fruitier  du  Museum,  Le  Poirier,  t  7.  Vem.  Tang^  hcdangi,  tdngiy  iUin- 
dar^  kent,  ban  keint^  katdri,  IdthUy  gad  ]dyiy  ku^  eJiegtU,  Pb. ;  Medl^ 
melidlf  mol,  N.W.P. ;  Passi^  Nepal 

A  moderate^ized  tree;  extremities,  underside  of  youngest  leaves,  inflor- 
escence, and  calyx  clothed  with  dense  white  or  yellow,  floccose  tomentum. 
Branchlets  often  spinescent  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  from  a 
rounded  or  slightly  cordate  base,  often  lobed  or  pinnatifld,  long-acuminate, 
crenate,  on  slender  petioles  half  the  length  of  leaf  or  longer.  Flowers 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  on  lateral  cymose  corymbs,  at  the  end  of 
short,  often  leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Calyx-tube  urceolate,  mouth  con- 
tracted, limb  spreading,  white-hairy  inside  and  outside,  divided  half-way 
down  into  5  obtuse  or  acute  ovate  lobes.  Petals  obovate,  rounded,  with 
dark  radiating  veins.  Fruit  nearly  globose  when  ripe,  ^1^  in.  diam., 
crowned  with  the  base  of  calyx,  blackish,  rough,  and  scurfy,  with 
numerous  elevated  round  white  spots.  The  ripe  fruit  by  hanging  gets 
yellowish  russet-brown. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  at  eleva- 
tions between  2500  and  8000  ft.  Occasionallv  cultivated.  Also  in  the  Easia 
hills.  Leaves  and  flowers  March,  April ;  fruit  ripens  Sept -Dec. ;  fl.  occa- 
sionally in  autumn.  Hardy  in  England.  20-35  ft.  nigh,  trunk  short,  rarely 
exceedmg  5  ft.  girth,  crown  oval,  not  very  close.  Bark  cferk-coloured,  with  some 
whitish  snots,  and/ shallow  longitudinal  furrows.  Wood  brown,  compact  fine- 
grained, nard  and  durable,  not  easily  attacked  by  insects.  Walking-sticks, 
combs,  tobacco-tubes,  and  various  implements  made  of  it  The  fruit  is  never 
eaten,  until  like  a  Medlar  it  is  half  rotten,  and  even  then  is  harsh,  not  sweet 
A  form  with  glabrous  pedicels  and  rotundate  calvx-lobes  from  Kamaon  is 
described  by  Decaisne  (1.  c.  under  P.  Pashia)  as  P.  Kumaani;  and  another,  with 
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glabiescenty  not  verracose  fruit,  from  the  Punjab,  is  figured  on  tab.  8  of  the 
same  work  as  P.  Jacquemontiana. 

3.  P.  IfaloB,  linn.;  Hook. Stud.  Fl.  125. — Syn.  McUus  communis^  Desf.; 
Boissier  M.  Orient,  ii.  656.  T?ie  Apple-tree.  Vem.  Shewa,  Afg. ;  Shu, 
shOf  eho,  {amru)mn,  seo,  chunt,  khajir^  bmr,  palu,  Pb.,  Himalaya; 
Kushu^  Ladak ;  8e0y  seb,  Nortb  India. 

A  moderato-sized  tree,  rarely  exceeding  30  ft ;  extremities,  underside 
of  leaves,  and  inflorescence  clothed  with  white  silky  tomentum,  rarely 
glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  obtusely  seriate ;  petiole  about  half  the 
length  of  leaf  or  shorter.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red,  in  umbelliform 
corymbs,  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Stamens 
about  20.  Styles  5,  connate.  Fruit  umbilicate  at  base,  globose,  more  or 
less  depressed,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx. 

Indigenous  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia. 
Common  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  belieyed  to  be  wild  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Central  and  South  Europe.  Apparently  wild  in  the  North- 
West  Himalaya,  between  5000  and  9000  ft.  Cultivated  on  account  of  its  fruit 
throughout  Europe,  temperate  AMa  and  North  America,  and  the 'Himalaya, 
ascending  to  9000,  in  Ladak  to  11,400  ft.  The  apple-tree  is  grown  in  gardens 
in  Sindh,  the  plains  of  the  Panjab,  the  Dekkan,  Tirhut,  and  Chota  Nagpur,  and 
in  many  places  produces  good  fruit  In  Lower  Bengal  it  blossoms,  but  does  not 
set  fruit.  FL  March-May  ;  fr.  July-Sept  The  wwd  is  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

The  cultivation  of  the  apple  and  pear  in  Greece  and  Italy  is  very  old,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  both  trees  are  indigenous  in  South  and  Central 
Europe. 

4.  P.  baccata,  Linn, ;  Koch  Dendrologie,  i  210.  T?ie  Siberian  Crab, — 
Vem.  Baror,  liu^  Ihtjo,  Rwar,  Pb.  Him.;  Ban  mehaly  gtcdlam,  N.W.P., 
Him. 

A  small,  nearly  glabrous  tree,  with  short  trunk  and  a  rounded  crown  of 
dark-green  foliage.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate ;  petiole 
longer  than  half  the  leaf.  Flowers  white,  in  umbdUform  corymbs,  on 
long,  slender  peduncles,  at  the  end  of  short  leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Calyx- 
tube  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  outside,  urceolate,  limb  spreading, 
with  lanceolate  deciduous  lobes,  as  long  as  calyx-tube  or  longer,  white 
cottony  inside.  Petals  with  dark  veins.  Styles  3-5,  nearly  free,  woolly 
at  the  base.  Fruit  red  or  scarlet,  small,  globose,  umbilicate ;  peduncles 
2-4  times  the  length  of  the  fruit 

Himalaya,  not  imcommon,  from  near  the  Indus  to  Eamaon,  generally  between 
6000  and  10.000  ft.,  in  Piti  to  11,000  ft.  Cultivated  occafiionally  on  the 
Chenab.  Outside  India  in  Japan  and  Siberia.  Fl.  spring  ;  fr.  Aug.-Nov. 
Hardy  in  England.  Bark  greyish  brown,  thick,  tougn,  traversed  by  deep 
cracks,  not  unlike  the  bark  of  some  coniferous  trees.  The  fruit  is  small  and 
sour,  but  palatable,  with  a  true  apple  flavour,  and  is  much  prized  by  the  hill 
people.    Wood  brownish  white,  even,  compact,  fairly  hard. 

5.  P.  Cydonia,  linn. — Syn.  Cydonia  wdgarisy  Pers.  Boissier  FL 
Orient  ii  656.  Quince.  Vem.  Bihi,  North  India ;  Bamtsunt,  bumsutuy 
Kashmir. 
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Extremities,  nnderside  of  leaves,  inflorescence,  and  calyx  white-tomen- 
tose.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire,  on  short  petioles.  Stipules 
oblong,  obtuse,  glandular-serrate.  Flowers  krge,  white,  2  in.  across,  on 
short  peduncles,  solitary,  or  a  few  together  at  the  end  of  short  leaf-bearing 
branchlets.  Calyx-lobes  leafy,  oblong-lanceolate,  glandular-serrate,  re- 
flexed,  longer  than  calyx-tube.  Fruit  pyriform,  clothed  with  grey  or  yel- 
low, woolly  tomentum,  5-celled  ;  cells  cartilaginous,  many-seeded.  Seeds 
covered  with  mucilaginous  pulp. 

The  Quince  is  cultivated  in  AfghaniBtan,  Beluchistan,  Persia,  Sindh,  the 
Panjab  plains,  and  the  North- West  Himalaya,  ascending  to  5500  ft.,  also  in 
Western  Asia  and  Europe.  Wild  or  apparently  wild  in  Greece,  Thracia,  the 
Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  North  Persia (Boissier).  According  to  C.  Koch,  Dendrol . 
i.  220,  the  orinnal  home  of  the.  Quince  is  not  known.  Like  other  pomaceous 
trees  and  shruDs,  it  springs  up  readily  from  self-sown  seed,  and  has  thus  estab- 
lished itself  in  many  localities.  In  the  Panjab  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and 
July.    Hardy  in  England. 

6.  P.  Aria,  Ehrh. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  126.— Syn.  P.  Kumaonensisy 
Wall. ;  P.  ve8tita,Wali. ;  P.  lanaia,  Don. ;  Sorbus  Aria,  Crantz  ;  Boissier 
FL  Orient.  iL  658.  Yem.  Oun  polos,  Afg. ;  Doda,  chola,  cMlana^  maila 
(tang),  poMu^  ban  pala,  kanghi,  thdnhi,  morphal,  marpol,  Pb.,  Him. ; 
Chiton,  mduli,  paliu,  banpalti,  N.W.P.,  Him. 

A  moderate-si2ed  tree.  Extremities,  inflorescence,  underside  of  leaves, 
and  calyx  clothed  with  white  woolly  tomentum.  Leaves  3-5  in.  long, 
ovate  or  obovate,  coarsely  serrate,  and  generally  lobed,  with  6-12  pair  of 
prominent  lateral  nerves,  each  terminating  in  an  acute  lobe.  Petiole  ^-1 
in.  long.  Flowers  white,  odorous,  ^  in.  diam.,  in  terminal  compound 
corymlw.  Fruit  red,  ^1  in.  long,  turbinate,  or  globose,  crowned  with  the 
persistent  calyx-lobes,  2-8-celled,  cells  1 -seeded,  endocarp  brittle. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  between  5000  and  10,000  ft.,  from 
the  Indus  to  Bhutan.  Also  in  Afghanistan,  Europe,  North  Africa,  Siberia,  and 
Western  Asia.  Fl.  Apr.-May  ;  fruit  Aug. -Oct.  Branchlets  brown,  with  white 
specks,  larger  branches  often  white,  bark  of  trunk  reddish  or  dark-brown,  with 
shallow,  longitudinal  wrinkles.  The  tree  is  readily  known  by  the  white  under- 
side of  leaves,  the  abundant  white  blossoms,  and  the  showy  red  fruit.  Wood 
light-coloured,  compact.  Fruit  eaten  when  half  rotten.  In  Europe,  P.  Aria  is 
an  exceedingly  variable  species,  varying  with  undivided,  lobed,  and  pinnatifid 
leaves,  and  divided  by  many  botanists  into  several  species. 

The  common  Medlar,  P.  (Mespilus),  germanica,  Linn.,  with  spinescent 
branchlets,  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  large  solitary  white  flowers,  and  5-celled 
fruit,  with  a  bony  endocarp,  the  cells  1 -seeded,  is  wild  in  Western  Asia,  Greece, 
and  Thracia,  naturalised  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  Himalaya. 

7.  P.  nrsina,  Wall. — Vem.  Siilia,  hvlia. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree.  Buds,  inflorescence,  petioles  and  underside  of 
leaflets  along  nerves  hispid  with  long,  generally  rusty  hairs.  Leaves  4-6 
in.  long,  imparipinnate ;  leaflets  8-12  pair,  opposite,  sessile,  oblong,  the 
middle  ones  longer  than  the  upper  and  lower,  1-1|-  in.  long,  cuspidate- 
serrate.      Flowers  greenish    white,   unpleasant -smelling,   in   compound 
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corymbs,  terminal,  and  from  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  with  long 
linear,  rusty-pilose  bracts.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  glabrous,  cleft  half-way 
into  acute,  triangular  segments.  Petals  rusty-villous  when  young.  Ovary 
hairy ;  styles  2-5,  thick.  Fruit  ovoid,  globose  or  turbinate,  ^  in.  diam. 
or  less,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx-lobes,  bluish  when  ripe.  (A 
variety  with  white  fruit  recorded  from  Kamaon  and  Lahoul.) 

Himalaya  not  uncommon,  between  6000  and  11,000,  at  times  12,000  ft.,  from 
Indus  to  Sikkim.  Fl.  June,  July.  Attains  20  ft,  in  habit  most  like  the  moun- 
tain-ash. 

/*.  AucupariOf  Qsertn.,  the  Mountain-ash  of  Europe  and  North  Asia,  with  6-8 
pair  of  lesolets,  and  scarlet  fruit ;  and  P,  Sorbtis,  GsBrtn.,  the  Service-tree,  of 
South  £uro{)e  and  Western  Asia,  with  glabrous,  glutinous  buds,  and  laiger 
pyiiform  fruit, — are  nearly  related  to  this  species.  P,  folioloscL,  Wall.  PL  As. 
rar.  t  189,  also  belong  to  the  same  sub-genus  Sorbus ;  it  is  a  shrub  with 
elongated  almost  twinmg  branches,  brancmets  and  petioles  woolly,  leaflets 
entire,  only  serrated  at  the  apex,  and  small  red  fruit.  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan, 
8000-9000  ft  elevation.    FL  May. 

6.  CBAT^QUS,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  often  spiny,  with  simple,  lobed  or  pinnatifid 
leaves  and  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  white  or  red,  in  terminal  corym- 
bose cymes,  with  caducous  bracts.  Calyx-tube  urceolate  or  campanulate, 
mouth  contracted ;  lobes  5.  Petals  5,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  many.  Carpels  1-5,  adnate  below  to  the  calyx-tube  ;  styles  1-5, 
stigma  truncate,  ovules  2  in  each  cell.  Fruit  ovoid  or  globose,  with  a 
bony  1-5-celled  stone,  or  with  5  bony  1-  rarely  2rseeded  stones. 

Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  .  .  .     1.  (7.  Oxyaeantha, 

Leaves  oblong,  crenate  .  .  .  .     2.  C  Pyracantha, 

1.  C.  Oxyaeantha,*  Linn.;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  127.  Hawthorn^  white- 
thorn. — ^Vem.  Ring,  ringo,  ramnia,  pingyai,  phinddk,  patdkhan,  Pb.  ; 
Bansanjlif  stir  nnjli,  Jhelam. 

A  small  tree,  branchlets  spinescent,  leaves  pinnatifid,  segments  2-3 
l)air,  oblong,  lobed  or  dentate,  petiole  half  the  length  of  leaf  or  less. 
Stipules  liu[ge,  leafy,  falcate  or  semicordate.  Cymes  corymbose,  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  white,  carpels  1-2.  Pedicels,  calyx-tube,  and  segments, 
as  well  as  the  young  fruit,  with  long  thin,  soft  white  hairs.  Fruit  ovoid 
or  subglobose,  glabrous,  red,  rarely  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a  hard  bony 
1-2-celled  nut. 

North-West  Himalaya  from  Indus  to  Ravi,  between  5500  and  9300  ft. ;  also 
in  Afghanistan,  Western  Ana,  Siberia,  and  Europe.  Cidtivated  in  Afghanistan 
(Baber's  tomb,  Kabul ;  Mahomed's  tomb,  Ghazni),  and  near  villages  in  the 
North-West  Himalaya.  Fl.  June,  July ;  fr.  Sept-Oct  Attains  25-30  ft.,  with 
a  rounded  moderate-sized  head.  Trunk  short,  erect,  3-4  ft  girth,  dark  ash- 
coloured,  rough,  wood  close-grained.  Cultivated  on  account  oi  its  flowers  and 
the  edible  fruit,  which  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  Eurcmean  hawthorn. 

By  many  botanists  the  European  hawthorn  is  commonly  divided  into  2  species 
(snb-sp.  itfooker  L  c: )    1 .  (7.  monogyncky  Jacq.,  with  1  carpel  and  style,  1  nu^  lan- 

*  I  write  OxyacanMa  and  Pyracantha,  because  Linnaeus  (sp.  plant  683,  685)  treated 
these  words  as  snbstantivefl. 
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ceolate  calyz-segmentSy  peduncles  and  calyx-tube  ]>ube8cent,  and  deeply  lobed  or 
phmatiM  leaves ;  and  2.  6^  Oxyacantha,  Jacq.,  with  2-3  carpels  ana  styles,  2-3 
nuts,  calyx-s^^ents  triangular,  peduncles  and  calyx- tube  glabrous,  leaves  den- 
tate, with  3  shallow  lobes  at  the  top,  flowering  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  Indian 
specimens  approach  more  to  C.  monogynat  and  are  reierred  to  it  by  Boissier  1. 
c.  664.  In  England  there  are  intermediate  forms  between  the  2  sub-species, 
though  in  nursery-grounds  the  seed  of  (7.  monogyna  is  not  known  to  produce 
plants  of  the  other  form  (Syme  Engl.  Bot.  iii.  238). 

2.  0.  Pyracantha,  Persoon. — Syn.  (7.  crenidata^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii. 
509  ;  Bot  Keg.  30 1. 52.  Cotoneaster  Pyracantlia  and  C  cremdata^  Koch. 
1.  c.  175. — ^Vem.  CfingdrUy  gidnrUy  N.W.P. 

A  large  shrub,  or  small,  much -branched,  stiff-branched  tree,  with  spines- 
cent  branchlets,  glabrous,  the  youngest  branchlets  sometimes  pubescent. 
Leaves  glabrous,  shining,  coriaceous,  linear-oblong,  1-2  in.  long,  narrowed 
into  a  short  marginate  petiole,  crenate,  generally  approximate  on  short 
lateral  branchlets.  Stipules  deciduous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  smaller 
than  those  of  G.  Oxyabantha^  in  short  compound  cymes.  Carpels  5. 
Fruit  nearly  globose,  less  than  ^  in.  diam.,  orange  or  vermilion. 

Himalaya  5000-7000  ft,  from  Sutlej  to  Bhutan.  In  Eamaon  as  low  down  as 
2500  ft  Caucasus,  Western  Asia,  and  iiouth  Europe.  Evenneen ;  fl.  April-May; 
fruit  ripens  July,  Aug.  Hardy  in  England.  The  western  form,  C*.  Pyracantha, 
has  scarlet  fruit,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  difference  sufficiently  important 
to  maintain  the  two  as  separate  species. 

Fhotinia  dubia,  LindL  1>ans.  Linn.  Soc  xiii  t.  10,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or 
tree,  with  coriaceous,  crenate,  prominently  penniveined  leaves,  ana  white  flowers 
in  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  berry,  crowned  with  the  persistent 
calyx,  1-5-ceiled,  endocarp  and  dissepiments  thin.  East  Bengal  and  Burma,  has 
not  been  found  in  the  N  .W.  Himalaya.  What  Madden  mentions  under  this 
name  is  Stranvceda  gUmce&cenSy  LindL 

7.  COTOWEASTEB,  Medicus. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate,  coriaceous,  generally  entire,  often 
downy  leaves  and  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  small,  white  or  pink,  soli- 
tary or  in  few-  or  many-flowered  axillary  or  terminal  corymbose  cymes. 
Calyx-segments  5,  short,  persistent  Petals  5.  Stamens  many,  inserted 
at  the  mouth  of  calyx.  Carpels  2-5,  adnate  wholly,  or  by  their  backs 
only  to  the  calyx-tube;  styles  2-5,  free;  stigma  truncate;  ovules  2  in 
each  cell,  erect     Fruit  small,  with  2-5  bony  1 -seeded  stones. 

Leaves  deciduous,  soft-pubescent 
Leaves  oblong  or  ovate  ;  flowers  numerous  in  spreading  com- 
pound pedunculate  cymes 1.  C  bctcUlaris. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  flowers  6-10,  in  short  compact  cymes    2.  C.  acwminata. 
Leaves  more  or  less  persistent,  obovate  or  rotundate,  with  white 
woolly  tomentnm  beneath;  flowers  in  short  few-flowered 

cymes Z.  C,  nummularku 

Leaves  evergreen,  flowers  solitary 4.  C.  micnphylla, 

1.  0.  bacillaris,  WalL— Syn.  C,  ohtusa,  Wall.,  and  C.  ajfinis,  LindL 
Vem.  i2t,  riUf  lin,  lun,  rdu,  rduns  res,  risk,  Pb.  Him. ;  Ruinsh^  Jaonsar 
Bawur. 
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A  large  dedduoos  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  oyate  or  obovate-oblong 
leaves,  1-3  in.  long,  entire,  sofb-pubescent  or  tomentose  beneath ;  stipules 
subulate,  early  caducous.  Flowers  white,  ^  in.  across,  in  pedunculate, 
spreading,  compound,  many-flowered  cymes,  at  the  end  of  short  leaf-bear- 
ing branchlets.  Fruit  numerous,  su1>globose,  dark  brown,  on  slender 
pedicels,  in  large  spreading  bunches. 

Waziristan,  4000-8300  a  ;  Salt  range,  1500-2600  a ;  N.W.  Himalaya,  from 
Indus  to  the  Saida.  at  5000-10,000  ft  Sikkim,  Bhutan.  FL  May,  June.  Wood 
white,  strong,  elastic ;  used  for  walking-sticks  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  Hardy 
in  England. 

CfrigidOy  Wall. ;  Bot  Reg.  1. 1229,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  and  bright 
scarlet  miit.  Nepal,  Sikkim.  Is  nearly  allied  to  this  sp.,  and  perhaps  not 
specifically  distinct 

2.  0.  acTuniiiata,  Lindl.  Trans.  linn.  Soc.  xiii.  t  9,  p.  101. — Vem. 
jRm,  rduns,  ruiiwh, 

A  deciduous  shrub,  with  &sciculate,  ovate-lanceolate,  subcoriaceous 
leaves,  entire,  1-2  in.  long ;  extremities  and  young  leaves  with  soft  silky 
hairs. '  StipiQes  subulate,  ciliate.  Flowers  white,  \  in.  acrpss,  in  compact 
cymes  with  2-10  flowers,  at  the  end  of  short  leaf-bearing  branchlets. 
Calyx  turbinate,  glabrous  or  with  long  white  soft  hairs  ;  segments  short, 
rounded  or  acute,  often  fringed  with  soft  white  haiis.  Fruit  subcylin- 
drical  or  turbinate,  thicker  at  top,  ^  in.  long  (red  when  ripe,  cult,  at  Kew). 

Himalaya,  Bias  to  Sikkim,  4500-10,000  ft.  Fl.  May- July.  Wood  white ; 
walking-sticks  are  made  of  it  on  the  Deoban  range,  in  Jaonsar  Bawur,  and  ex- 
ported to  the  plains.    Hardy  in  England. 

3.  0.  ninnnnilftiia^  FiscL  et  Meyer;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient  u.  666. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  nearly  evergreen,  with  obovate,  rotundate,  or 
broad-elliptic  leaves,  ^-1  in.  long,  obtuse,  retuse,  or  mucronate,  densely 
clothed  beneath  with  white  wooUy  tomentum.  Flowers  white  or  pink, 
i  in.  across,  in  short,  nearly  sessile,  few-flowered  cymes  at  the  end  of 
short  leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Calyx  and  pedicels  densely  white  tomen- 
tose.   Fruit  black. 

Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  N.W.  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  6000- 
11,000  ft  Also  on  the  Caucasus,  in  the  Crimea,  Armenia,  and  Syria.  FL  April, 
Mav.  '  Hardy  in  England. 

A  sp.  of  Cotonecuter,  with  glabrous  calyx,  larger  flowers  in  pedunculate 
cymes,  pubescent  pedicels,  is  found  in  Hazara,  £[auimir,  and  the  arid  tracts  of 
the  inner  Himalaya  (Piti,  Lahoul),  and  is  probabW  the  same  as  the  common 
European  species,  C.  vulgaris,  LmdL,  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  127,  which  is  also  known 
from  Siberia  and  Tibet.    The  fruit  of  the  European  shrub  is  red,  rarely  black. 

4.  0.  microphylla,  WaU.;  Bot  Reg.  t  1114.  — Vem.  Khdriz,  luni, 
Kashmir ;  -Oarri,  Kionaon. 

An  erect  or  prostrate  evergreen  shrub,  with  small,  coriaceous,  glossy 
dark-green,  obovate  or  cuneate-oblong  leaves,  solitary,  large,  snow-wmte 
flowers,  nearly  ^  in.  across,  and  scarlet  fruit. 

Common  in  the  Himalaya  from  Kashmir  to  Bhutan,  W0()-ll,000  ft.  FL  May, 
June.   Used  in  Kashmir  for  making  baskets.   The  ripe  fruit  is  sweet  (J.Ub.) 

0 
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This  small  showy  shrub  is  hardy  in  England,  and  is  cultivated  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  some  of  which  have  been  described  and  figured  as  distinct 
species  ((7.  thj/mcefoluiy  conpegta^  Saunders  Refugium  Botanicum,  t.  50,  61). 

(7.  buxifottOy  Wall. ;  Wight  Ic,  t.  992,  with  3-flowered  peduncles,  and  ovate 
leaves,  &om  Eamaon,  and  the  Nilgiris  and  Pulnejs,  is  closely  allied  to  C. 
nUcrophylla,  On  the  Nilgiris  and  Pulneys  this  is  a  very  rigid  ramous  shrub  or 
small  tree ;  the  wood  is  dense  and  elastic,  and  clubs  are  made  of  it  (Bedd.  Fl. 
Sylv.  Manual,  p.  98). 

8.  STBAirV^-ffiSIA,  LindL 

A  tree,  with  alternate,  simple,  serrulate,  coriaceous  evergreen  leaves  and 
flowers  in  large  corymbose  cymes.  Calyx-tube  campanulate,  base  semiad- 
nate  to  the  ovary,  with  5  short,  erect,  persistent  segments.  Petals  5, 
sessile,  pilose  at  base.  Stamens  20 ;  filaments  subulate,  inserted  in  the 
mouth  of  calyx.  Ovary  villose,  half  free,  5-celled,  2  ovules  in  each  cell ; 
styles  5,  connate  half-way  up,  stigma  reniform.  Fruit  a  fleshy  drupe, 
including  a  5-celled,  5-Talved  capsule ;  dehiscing  loculicidally,  the  crua- 
taceous  valves  separating  from  each  other  and  from  the  axis,  the  dissepi- 
ments remaining  attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  valves. 

1.  8.  glanceseeiui,  LmdL  Bot  Reg.  t  1956. — Syn.  CrcUcegus  glauca^ 
Wall     Vem.  Garmehal,  sund,  Kamaon. 

A  small  evergreen  tree,  with  lanceolate  leaves  4-6  in.  long,  glabrous 
above,  pale  beneath,  and  pubescent  along  the  middle  nerve.  Flowers 
white,  ^  in.  across.     Calyx  white-tomentose. 

Himalaya,  outer  ranges,  Garhwal,  Eamaon  (woods  and  ravines,  associated  with 
Qttercus,  AndromedOf  MyricoLy  Bud  Symplocos),  Nepal,  generidly  between  3000 
and  4000  ft.,  ascends  to  8000  ft.  Easia  hills.  FL  Apni,  June.  Fr.  Sept.,  Oct. 
Very  tender  in  England.  20  ft.  high,  trunk  short,  crown  dose,  rounded,  dark 
green.    Wood  dull  reddish-brown,  fine-grained,  hard. 

Order  XXXni   SAZIFBAGEJE. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs ;  flowers  regular,  generally  bisexual  Calyx 
free,  or  adnate  to  ovary,  5-lobed,  i|irely  4-12-lobed,  valvate  or  imbricate 
in  bud.  Petals  5,  rarely  4  or  none,  imbricate  or  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens 
as  many  as  petals,  or  double  their  number,  free ;  anthers  dorsifixed,  con- 
nective frequently  glandular  at  the  back.  Disc  tumid,  annular  or  glan- 
dular. Carpels  2  or  more,  usually  connate  into  a  2-  rarely  1-celled  ovary ; 
styles  as  many  as  ceUs,  free  or  united ;  stigmas  capitellate ;  ovules  many, 
placentsB  attached  to  the  inner  angle;  parietal  in  the  1-celled  ovaiiea 
Fruit  a  1-3-celled  berry  or  capsule,  or  of  2  or  more  many-seeded  follicles. 
Seeds  small ;  embryo  minute,  in  a  copious,  fleshy  or  homy  albumen. — 
Gen.  PL  L  629 ;  Royle  IlL  215  {FhUaddphecB),  225  (GroastdariecBy  Saxi- 
fragece) ;  Wight  HL  iL  50. 

Leaves  opposite. 
Stamens  8-10;  flowers  in  terminal  coiymbs;  outer  flowers 

huge,  sterile 1.  Htdraitoea. 

Stamens  10;  capsule  globose,  separating  into  8-5  distinct 

cocci 2.  Dbijtzta. 

Stamens  numerous ;  capeole  turbinate,  dehiscing  loculicidally      8.  PBiLAnELPBV& 
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Leaves  alternate. 
Flowers  nameroiis,  in  long  racemes ;  fruit  a  2-celled  capsule, 

free 4.  Itea. 

Flowers  axillary,  or  Iq  short  racemes ;  frnit  a  beny,  inferior, 

crowned  by  the  remains  of  calyx 5.  Ribbs. 

1.  HYDBANGEA,  Linn. 

Erect  or  climbing  sbrabs  or  trees.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  exstipu- 
late.  Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs  with  deciduous  bracts,  Uie  outer 
flowers  often  sterile  and  laiger  than  the  fertile  inner  flowers.  Calyx-tube 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  turbinate  or  hemispherical ;  limb  truncate  or  4-5- 
dentate.  Petals  4-5,  valvate.  Sterile  flowers  apetalous,  but  calyx-limb 
with  4-5  large  petaloid  veined  segments.  Stamens  8-10,  inserted  at  the 
base  of  an  epigynous  disc,  filaments  filiform,  anthers  short  Ovary  in- 
ferior, more  pr  less  incompletely  2-4-celled  ;  styles  2-4,  free  or  connate  at 
the  base ;  ovules  very  numerous.  Fruit  a  membranous  capsule,  crowned 
by  the  calyx-limb,  and  the  persistent  styles,  2-4-celled,  dehiscent  at  the  top 
between  the  styles,  many-seeded.  Seeds  minute,  with  a  membranous 
testa ;  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 

1.  H.  altiB8i]ii%  Wall.  Tent.  FL  Nep.  t  50. 

A  large  climbing  shrub,  glabrous,  with  loose,  grey  or  brown,  membran- 
ous, shining  bark,  peeling  off  in  long  rolls  like  that  of  the  bircL  Leaves 
ovate,  acuminate,  dentate,  4-6  in.  long ;  petiole  1-2  in. ;  main  lateral 
nerves  6-8  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Flowers  whitish,  calyx-segments  of 
sterile  flowers  ^  in.  long,  obovate. 

Himalaya,  6000-10,000  ft.  in  shady  forests  from  Sutlej  (Nagkanda,  Seiahn)  to 
Bhutan.  Fl.  June,  July.  Very  tender  in  England.  Bark  used  as  a  substitute 
forpaper  (T.  Thomson,  Him.  Joum.  47). 

Two  other  species  are  found  in  Eamaon :  ff,  agpera,  Don.,  with  obloiu^-lanceo- 
late  leaves,  sharp  serrate,  grey  tomentose  beneath,  styles  free  from  the  base ; 
and  ff.  vaiita,  Wall,  pubescent,  with  broader  leaves,  and  styles  connate  at  the 
base. 

H.  HortensiOf  DC,  the  common  Hydrangea,  or  Chinese  Guelder  Roee^  from 
China  and  Japan,  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  Europe  and  India  on 
account  of  the  snlendid  heads  of  sterile  flowers,  which  are  green  at  first,  then 
rose-coloured  or  blue. 

2.  DEITTZIA,  Thunb. 

Shrubs,  pubescent  or  scabrous,  hairs  generally  stellate.  Leaves  and 
branches  opposite.  Leaves  serrate,  exstipulate.  Flowers  white,  corym- 
bose or  axillary.  Calyx-tube  campanulate,  adnate  to  the  ovary ;  limb  5- 
toothed.  Petals  5,  induplicate-valvate  or  imbricate  in  bud.*  Stamens  10, 
inserted  under  the  edge  of  the  epigynous  disc,  the  alternate  stamens 
longer;  filaments  flat,  often  winged,  terminating  in  two  teeth  at  the 
top;  anthers  didymous,  nearly  globose.  Ovary  inferior,  3-5-celled; 
styles  3-5 ;  ovules  numerous,  imbricate  on  fleshy  placentae.  Capsule 
globose,  3-5-celled,  separating  septicidally  into  3-5  diistinct  cocci,  or  de- 
hiscing at  the  apex  between  the  styles.  Seeds  numerous ;  testa  mem- 
branous ;  albumen  fleshy. 
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Rough,  with  grey  stellate  pubescence ;  petals  oblong,  pubescent        1.  D.  Btaminea, 
&nooth,  with  soft  scattered  stellate  hairs ;  petals  obovate,  smooth     2.  2>.  corymbosa, 

1.  D.  staminea,  Brown ;  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  t  191;  Boi  Beg.  xzxiiL 
t.  13. — ^Vem.  Muneti,  Kamaon. 

A  fibnib,  bianchlets  and  inflorescence  scabrous  with  grey  stellate 
pubescence.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  1-2^  in.  long,  on  short 
petioles,  rough  on  both  sides  with  stellate  pubescence,  grey  beneath. 
Flowers  white,  fragrant,  on  short  trichotomous  panicles,  with  linear 
bracts,  at  the  ends  of  branchlets.  Calyx-teeth  triangular  acute,  somewhat 
shorter  (when  in  flower)  than  the  cup-shaped  tube.  Petals  oblong,  pubes- 
cent outside. 

Himalaya,  5000-8000  ft.,  from  Kashmir  to  Bhutan.  Fl.  May,  June.  Hardy 
in  England.    A  variety  with  larger  flowers  is  2>.  Brunwiiaria^  WaUL 

2.  D.  corymboBa,  Brown ;  Eoyle  111.  t.  46,  f.  2 ;  Bot.  Keg.  xxvi.  t.  5. 

A  shrub,  not  scabrous  ;  branchlets  and  leaves  with  scattered,  soft,  stel- 
late hairs  or  scales ;  bark  peeling  off*  in  long  shining  rolls.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  2-5  in.  long,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  white, 
in  broad,  trichotomous,  corymbose  panicles,  at  the  ends  of  branchlets ; 
bracts  small,  deciduous.  Calyx-teeth  ovate,  obtuse,  shorter  when  in  flower 
than  the  hemispherical  tube.     Petals  broad-obovate  or  rounded,  glabrous. 

Himalaya,  6000-10,000  ft,  from  Sutlej  to  Bhutan.  Fl  May,  June.  Hardy 
in  England. 

3.  FHIULDELFHUS,  Linn. 

Shrubs,  often  with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  and  branches  opposite ;  no 
stipules.  Flowers  white  or  straw-coloured,  axillary  or  corymbose.  Calyx- 
tube  turbinate,  adnate  to  the  ovary,  with  4,  rarely  5  lobes,  valvate  in  bud. 
Petals  4,  rarely  5,  convolute  in  bud.  Stamens  20-40,  inserted  under  the 
edge  of  the  epigynous  disc ;  filaments  subulate  ;  anthers  globose.  Ovary 
3-5-celled ;  styles  3-5 ;  ovules  numerous,  imbricate.  Capsule  turbinate,  3- 
5'Celled,  dehiscing  loculicidally.  Seeds  numerous,  testa  membranous, 
reticulate ;  albumen  fleshy. 

1.  P.  coronarioB,  Linn.— Syn.  P.  ^om«n<o««,  Wall.;  Eoyle  111.  i  46  f.  1. 

A  shrub,  branchlets  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  sometimes  elliptic,  acumi- 
nate, dentate  with  distant  teeth,  clothed  beneath  with  long  soft  white 
hairs,  2-3  in.  long,  on  petioles  \^  in.  long ;  three  pairs  of  main  lateral 
nerves,  two  from  the  base  or  from  near  the  base,  arcuate,  the  innermost 
pair  nearly  meeting  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  a  third  pair  generally  half- 
way up  the  midrib.  Flowers  axillary,  in  short  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  strongly  scented.  Calyx-lobes  pubescent  iuside,  ovate,  nearly 
as  long  as  calyx-tube.  Style  deeply  4-  or  5 -cleft,  as  long  as  stamens  or 
shorter. 

North-West  Himalaya,  Kishtwar  to  Kamaon  6000-10,000  ft.,  Sikkim.  FL 
May-July.  Also  in  Japan,  China,  Mantshuria,  the  Caucasus,  and  (indigenous 
or  naturalised)  in  Central  Europe.  Hardy  in  England.  1  cannot  find  any 
specific  difference  between  the  European  and  Himalayan  shrub.  The  former  is 
less  hairy,  and  has  more  elliptic  leaves. 
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4.  ITBA,  Linn. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate,  petiolate,  exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers 
small,  white,  in  long,  terminal,  and  axillary  simple  racemes.  Calyx-tube 
adnate  at  the  base  to  ovary,  with  5  ovate  or  subulate  persistent  lobes. 
Petals  5,  perigynous,  linear.  Stamens  5,  inserted  under  the  edge  of  a 
perigynous  disc  ;  anthers  short,  oblong.  Ovary  oblong,  free  or  half  free, 
2-celled;  style  simple,  erect,  persistent,  with  2  furrows.  Capsule  free, 
septicidally  2-valved,  each  valve  terminated  by  half  the  style,  the  stigma 
cohering.  Seeds  numerous  or  few.  Embryo  cylindrical,  in  the  axis  of  a 
scanty  fleshy  albumen. 

1.  L  nutans,  Eoyle. — ^Vem.  Ldar,  Kaghan ;  Oarhathj  Kamaon. 

A  shrub,  leaves  ovate-oblong  or  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
iate, 4-6  in.  long,  subcoriaceous,  glabrous  and  shining  above,  pubescent 
or  glabrous  beneath  ;  main  lateral  nerves  5-7  pair,  anastomosing  by  slender, 
closely  parallel,  transverse,  and  by  distinct  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers 
in  fascicles  of  3-5,  on  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx,  in  slender  drooping  racemes 
4-8  in.  long.  Calyx  and  pedicels  pubescent  or  glabrous.  Capsules  le- 
flexed. 

North- West  Himalaya  3000-6000  ft.,  from  Hazara  (rare)  to  Kamaon.  Fl. 
Apr.-July. 

5.  BIBES,  T.1T1T1 

Shrubs,  often  armed  with  prickles.  Leaves  alternate,  entire  or  lobed, 
plaited  or  convolute  in  bud.  Stipules  none  or  adnate  to  petiole.  Flowers 
white  red  yellow  or  green,  solitary  or  racemose,  often  unisexual ;  pedi- 
cels bracteate.  Calyx  adnate  to  ovary,  limb  tubular  or  campanulate, 
4-5-fid,  imbricate  or  subvalvate  in  bud.  Petals  small,  4-5.  Stamens  as 
many  as,  and  inserted  with  petals  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  infe- 
rior, 1-celled ;  styles  2 ;  ovules  few  or  many,  on  2  slender  parietal  placentae. 
Berry  ovoid  or  globose,  1-ceUed,  with  few  or  many  seeds.  Seeds  horizontal; 
testa  with  a  gelatinous  coat ;  albumen  adhering  to  the  testa ;  embryo 
minute. 

Anned ;  peduncles  1-2  flowered  .  .  .  .  ,    1,  R.  Oromdaria, 

Unarmed  ;  flowers  racemoee  niusexiial ;  lacemes  erect ;  calyx- 
limb  short,  flat. 
Pubescent  and  viscid  with  stipitate  glands  ;   leaves  nearly 

orbicular  with  obtuse  lobes  .  .  .  .     2.  jR.  orieiiUaU, 

Nearly  glabrous ;  leaves  with  laige  acute  or  acuminate  lobes  .     8.  R,  glaciaie. 
Unarmed  ;  flowers  racemose  bisexual,  racemes  drooping ;  calyx- 
limb  campanulate. 
Leaves  glanaular,  dotted  beneath ;  bracts  minute       .  .     4.  jR.  nigrwn. 

Leaves  eglandular ;  bracts  ovate  .  .  .  .     6,  B.  rubrum, 

1.  B.  Grossnlaria,  linn. ;  Wall,  in  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii  515 ;  Hook. 
Stud.  Fl.  134. — Syn.  R.  Himalense,  Eoyle.  R.  alpe^e,  Wall. ;  Jacq. 
Voy.  Bot.  t  75.  Oooseherry.  (Krusbdr,  Swed. ;  OroaeUJe,  Fr. ;  KruahoW' 
niky  Buss. ;  Krausbeere^  Oraselbee^'e,  local  German  names,  seem  all  to 
have  the  same  origin,  and  Orosmdaria  is  derived  from  them.)  Vem. 
Pxha,  piUkcha,  kdnsi^  teUa,  amldnch,  Upper  Chenab  and  LahouL 
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A  small  pubescent  shrub,  armed  with  1-3  spines  under  the  leaf-buds, 
and  often  with  smaller  scattered  prickles.  Leaves  fasciculate  on  short 
lateral  branchlets,  nearly  orbicular,  3-5-lobed,  1  in.  diam. ;  lobes  irregularly 
crenate.  Flowers  solitary  or  twin,  greenish,  drooping,  on  short,  pubescent, 
1-3-bracteate  peduncles.     Berries  glandular-hairy. 

Southern  flank  of  Safedkoh  8000-12,000  ft.  Arid  tracts  of  the  inner  Huna- 
laya,  from  the  Indus  to  Eamaon,  between  8000  and  11,500  ft.  Kaghan,  Lahoul, 
Eunawar,  Niti,  Europe  (in  Norway  to  near  the  63d  degree  N.  lat.),  North  Africa, 
Armenia,  Caucasus.  Fl.  spring  ;  fruit  ripe  Sept.-Oct.,  small  and  sour.  Lin- 
nsBus  established  two  species  :  R,  Grossularta,  with  glandular  hairy  fruit, 
M,  Uva  crispa,  with  the  ripe  fruit  glabrous.  Both  are  cultivated  in  numerous 
varieties  throughout  Europe ;  they  are,  however,  now  commonly  united  into  one 
species. 

2.  R.  orientale,  Poiret ;  Boissier  FL  Orient,  ii.  817.— Syn.  R  lepto- 
stachyum,  IP^.  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  76.  R,  villosum,  WalL  in  Fl.  Ind.,  ed. 
Carey,  iL  514.  R.  glandulosum,  Thorns.  West  Him.  104.  Vem.  Gwal- 
daJchj  kaghaky  Kaghan;  Nangke,  nydi,  phuldnch  (the  fruit  nyangTia)^ 
Chenabj  AaMiia,  askutary  Ladak;  Tange^  Piti. 

A  small  shrub,  unarmed,  pubescent  with  short  hairs,  and  viscid  all  over 
with  numerous,  yellow  or  brown  stipitate  glands.  Leaves  generally  fasci- 
culate ;  branchlets  marked  with  the  scars  of  bud-scales  and  leaves.  Leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  with  cordate  or  rounded  base,  3-  rarely  5-lobed,  crenate- 
dentate,  greyish  brown  beneath ;  basal  nerves  3  or  5,  with  few  lateral 
nerves.  Flowers  unisexual,  dioicous,  in  erect  racemes,  with  linear  or  ob- 
long, concave,  ciliate,  deciduous  bracts,  somewhat  longer  than  pedicels. 
Male  racemes  with  many,  female  with  few  flowers.  Calyx  flat,  cup-shaped ; 
segments  ovate,  obtuse,  much  longer  than  the  small  obovate  petals.  Fila- 
ments short,  not  exceeding  anthers.  Berry  red  or  yeUow  when  ripe,  with 
scattered  glandular  hairs,  \  in.  long  or  less,  with  about  10  seeds. 

Safedkoh  8000-10,000  ft  Arid  tracts'  of  inner  Himalaya,  between  6500  (on 
the  Indus,  T.  Thomson)and  14,000  ft.,  from  the  Indus  to  NepeJ.  Tibet.  Afghan- 
istan (Griff.)  Persia.  Kurdistan,  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Syria  (Hermon,  Lebanon). 
I  follow  Earl  Koch,  DendroL  656,  and  Boissier  1.  c,  in  uniting  under  one  species 
the  West  Asiatic  and  Himalayan  plant,  as  I  find  no  specific  difference.  FL 
April-June ;  fruit  ripe  Oct.,  mawkish  sweet. 

3.  E.  gladale,  WalL  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed  Carey,  ii  513.— Syn. 
R,  acuminatuniy  WalL 

An  erect,  unarmed  shrub,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent ;  branches 
with  brown,  shining,  perfectly  smooth  cuticle,  peeling  off  in  long  strips 
or  rolls.  Leaves  1-3  in.  long,  3-  sometimes  5-lobed,  lobes  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, more  or  less  deeply  cut,  the  subdivisions  serrate,  basal  nerves  3-5, 
the  midrib  with  2-4  pairs  of  main  lateral  nerves ;  glabrous  or  pubescent 
beneath  along  the  nerves,  occasionally  with  scattered  sessile  or  stipitate 
glands.  Flowers  green  (WalL),  fuscous  (H.  &  Th.),  in  pubescent  and 
glandular  racemes,  2-3  in.,  long,  erect  when  in  flower,  drooping  when  in 
fruit  j  bracts  linear-oblong,  longer  than  pedicels,  nearly  as  long  as  flowers. 
Berry  round,  smooth,  red,  (bla^f),  as  large  as  a  common  red  currant,  sour 
and  astringent 
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Himalaya  at  high  elevationBy  7000-11,000  ft,  from  KaahTnir  to  Bhutan. 
FLMay.    Hardy  in  England. 

4.  B.  nignun,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  134;  Hooker  &  Thomson,  Prss- 
cuisores  ad  FL  Ind.  in  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  iL  88.     Black  Gurrant. 

An  eiect  unarmed  shrub ;  calyx  and  underside  of  leaves  with  round, 
sessile,  yellow  glands ;  petioles  and  racemes  pubescent.  Leayes  somewhat 
longer  than  broad,  with  cordate  base,  3-  rarely  5-lobed ;  lobes  triangular, 
acute,  serrate,  2-3  in.  long;  basal  nerves  3,  each  with  2-4  pair  of  main  lateral 
nerves.  Petioles  as  long  as  leaf,  with  a  broad  winged  base.  Kacemea 
slender,  few-flowered,  drooping;  bracts  minute,  much  shorter  than  pediceL 
Benies  ^  in.  diam.,  globose,  black  (in  gardens  in  Europe  also  white  and 
purple),  with  a  strong  aromatic  smell  and  taste. 

Kashmir  (5000-11,000  ft),  Eunawar  (7000-12,000  ft.),  Qarhwal  and  Eamaon, 
vem.  papar  (6000-10,000  ft),  J.  L.  S.  Europe,  Siberia,  Dahuria.  FL  July; 
fruit  npe  Aug.-Sept. 

5.  B.  mbnun,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  134.— Syn.  R  Himalense,  D^e. 
in  Jacq.  Voy.  £ot.  t.  77.  Vem.  Owdlddkh,  ELhagan;  Eddef  murddh,  nabar^ 
ndbre,  Chenab. 

An  erect  unarmed  shrub,  without  glands.  Petioles  and  racemes  pubes- 
cent Leaves  glabrous  or  pubescent,  often  with  long  scattered  hairs,  as 
broad  as  long,  with  cordate  base,  3-  rarely  5-lobed;  lobes  ovate-triangular, 
crenate,  basal  nerves  3  or  5,  the  3  inner  penniveined,  with  3-5  pair  of 
main  lateral  nerves.  Petioles  as  long  aa  or  longer  than  leaves,  with 
a  broad,  membranous,  often  ciliated  base.  Eacemes  many-flowered, 
drooping ;  bracts  ovate,  shorter  than  or  as  long  as  pediceL  Berries  ^  in. 
diam.,  globose,  red,  acid  (sweet  insipid,  Jacquemont). 

Himalaya  between  5000  and  12,000  ft,  both  in  the  outer  moister  region 
and  the  inner  arid  tracta  The  red  currant  is  indigenous  in  Euro^,  in  Siberia, 
as  far  as  Kamtchatka,  and  in  North  America.  Rea  and  white,  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  in  Europe.  In  Lahoul  the  berries  {niangha),  are  yellow  when 
unripe,  black  but  with  tne  taste  of  red  currants  when  ripe  (Jeeschke).  The 
Lahoul  specimens  have  laise  flowers,  with  a  deep  campanulate  calyx,  the  lobes 
of  which  are  ciliate.  I  follow  Hooker  and  Thomson,  L  c.  89,  in  referring  B, 
HimaUruey  Di^®.,  to  R  rubruwiy  L.;  but  the  matter  seems  to  demand  farther 
inquiry. 

Ordbb  XXXIY.  HAMAMELIDEiE!. 

Shrubs  and  trees,  with  petiolate  leaves,  and  persistent  or  deciduous 
stipules.  Flowers  unisexual  or  bisexual.  Calyx-tube  more  or  less  adnate 
to  ovary,  Hmb  truncate  of  lobed.  Petals  4-oo,  occasionally  wanting. 
Stamens  4-  oo,  definite  or  indefinite,  perigyuous.  Ovary  consisting  of  2 
carpels,  generally  free  and  rostrate  at  the  top,  2.celled ;  styles  2,  subu- 
late. Fruit  a  2-valved  capsule,  the  carpels  separating  at  the  top,  rostrate 
with  persistent  styles.  Seeds  with  a  straight  embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 
—Gen.  PL  L  664 ;  Itoyle  HL  234. 
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1.  FABBOTIA,  C.  A.  Meyer. 

Trees  and  ehrubs,  with  large,  deciduouB  etipules,  deciduous  crenate 
leaves  and  capitate  flowers,  the  flower-heads  enclosed  in  large  membran- 
ous bracts.  Calyx  campanulate,  adhering  to  the  base  of  ovary ;  petals 
none.  Stamens  5-15,  perigynous ;  filaments  long,  filiform ;  anthers  basi- 
fixed,  oblong,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  2-celled  ;  styles  2  (rarely 
3) ;  one  ovule  in  each  eelL 

1.  P.  Jacq.n6montiana,  Decaisne— Tab.  XZVni.«Jacq.  Voy.  Bot  t. 
82. — Syn.  Fother^lla  involucrata,  Falconer.  Vem.  Puaser,  peshora^ 
pahUf  po,  lallar,  leirru. 

A  large  deciduous,  gregarious  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  stellate  pubes- 
cence on  young  branches,  stipules,  calyx,  and  the  underside  of  young 
leaves.  Leaves  orbicular  or  obovate,  obtuse,  penniveined,  the  lowest  pair 
of  nerves  from  the  base,  margin  deep-crenate.  Stipules  broadly  oblong, 
as  long  as  petioles  or  longer.  Flower-heads  ovoid,  \  in.  long,  with  about 
20  sessile  flowers,  on  short  thick  stalks,  generally  at  the  end  of  short,  leaf- 
bearing  branchlets,  each  head  enclosed  in  4  large  rotundate  bracts,  mem- 
branous, white,  often  emaiginate.  Flowers  bisexual;  calyx  campanu- 
late ;  limb  thick,  woolly,  truncate  or  with  a  few  linear  lobes.  Stamens 
generally  15^  inserted  inside  the  limb  of  calyx ;  anthers  oblong  without 
appendage,  the  cells  dehiscing  laterally  by  2  narrow  longitudinal  valves, 
opening  like  a  pair  of  folding-doors.  Capsule  woolly,  with  stellate  tomen- 
tum,  girt  by  the  adhering  calyx-tube,  2-celled,  the  cells  separating  when 
ripe,  each  cell  with  1  seed  in  a  hard,  homy  endocarp,  which  opens  at  the 
top  in  2  rostrate  valves.     Embryo  oblique  in  copious  albumen. 

North- West  Himalaya  in  many  places,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ravi,  at  eleva- 
tions between  2800  and  8500  ft.  Kaie  trans-Indus.  Qenerally  found  on  low 
slopes,  growing  gregariously  in  extensive  thickets,  often  covering  several  acres, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  shrubs,  and  with  little  or  no  grass  underneath.  The 
stems  are  grouped  in  close  clusters  of  5-6  or  more  togeuier,  15-20  ft  high,  and 
about  15  in.  girth,  with  a  few  divaricate  branches  at  the  top.  Barely  solitary, 
with  a  more  tree-nke  habit  FL  March-May  ;  £r.  July-Sept  The  foliage  turns 
yellow  before  being  shed. 

Bark  thin,  firm,  dark  brown,  occasionally  light  silverv  grey,  with  manv 
specks,  and  transverse,  blotchy,  darker  rings,  not  much  marked,  except  by  small 
circular,  elevated,  whitish  spots.  Sapwood  whitish,  heartwood  brown,  close, 
compact,  fine-  and  even-drained,  strong,  12-16  rings  per  inch  of  radius.  Highly 
esteemed  for  walking-sticks,  charpoys,  tent-pecs,  and  rice-pestles,  also  usea  for 
bows  (goleil)  for  throwing  pellets  (gol)  of  baked,  earth. 

This  tree  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  toughness  and  pliability  of  its  twigs, 
which  are  used  extensively  for  binding  loads  and  basket-work.  They  are  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  material  for  making  the  twig-bridges  over  the  great  rivers  of 
the  Panjab  Himalaya.  These  bridges  are  often  300  ft.  long,  and  consist  of  one 
large  rope  to  walk  on,  and  two  smidler  side  ropes,  one  for  each  hand,  with  much 
smaller  ropes  connecting  the  hand-ropes  with  the  foot-rope.  In  Western  Kash- 
mir, near  Mozuffurabad,  these  ropes  are  made  of  hides,  but  ordinarily  they  are 
twisted  of  twigs  of  ParroUoy  when  it  can  be  got,  mixed  with  Cotoneaster^  Olea^ 
and  InHgofera^  and  where  these  plants  are  not  attainable,  they  are  made  of  the 
Bir^  and  Willow.  The  Parrotia  is  cut  for  this  purpose  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  With  frequent  piecemeal  repair  such  bridges  do  not  generally  last  more 
than  three  years. 
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P.  persicOf  C,  A.  Meyer ;  Led.  FL  Boas,  ii  376^  Boisder  Fl.  Orient  iL  818, 
which  grows  in  the  low  forests  on  the  south  and  soath-west  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  (hardy  in  England),  differs  by  long,  apiculate  anthers,  dehiscing  longitud- 
inally in  the  ordinary  manner. — Oliyer  Trans.  Linn.  Soe.  xxiii.  459. 

Obdeb  XXKY.   BmZOFHOREiE. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  generally  glabrous,  with  opposite,  petiolate,  coriaceous, 
entire  leaves.  Stipules  interpetiolar,  early  caducous.  Flowers  generally 
biEM3xual,  regular.  Calyx  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  ovary,  or  free,  limb 
4-14-toothed  or-lobed;  lobes  valvate,  usually  coriaceous  and  persistent 
Petals  as  many  as  calyx-lobes.  Stamens  2-4  times  the  number  of  petals ; 
filaments  free ;  anthers  2-celled,  dehiscing  longitudinally,  or  with  numer- 
ous cells.  Ovary  2-5-celled,  or  dissepiments  partially  suppressed ;  ovules 
mostly  geminate,  collateral,  pendulous ;  style  generally  1  ;  stigma  simple 
or  lobed.  Fruit  coriaceous,  1-celled,  1 -seeded,  indehiscent,  or  3-4-celled, 
and  septicidally  dehiscent— Gen.  PL  i  677 ;  Royle  HL  210;  Wight  IlL 
L  207. 

The  seed  germinates  on  the  tree,  with  a  long  ezserted  radicle 
{Mangrove  trees). 
Ovary  adnate  at  the  base  only,  protrading  beyond  the  calyx- 
tube. 
Calyx  4-merous ;  petals  entire  ;  anthers  multUocellate,  sab- 
sessile,  ovary  2-celled     .  .  .  .1.  Rhizofhoba. 
Calyx  5-6-meroii8 ;  petals  truncate,  or  bifid,  with  apical  setae ; 

anthers  2-cellea ;  filaments  filiform       .  .  .2.  Cebiops. 

Ovaiy  entirely  adnate  to  and  included  in  the  calyx-tube,  calyx 
8-14-merou8 ;  petals  bifid,  with  apical  sets  ;  anthers  2- 
celled  ;  filaments  filiform  .  .  .  .  .8.  Bruouiiba. 

The  seed  does  not  germinate  on  the  tree ;  calyx-segments  5-8 ; 

petals  5-8 ;  sttunens  10-16  .  .  .4.  Caballia. 

1.  BHIZOFHOBA,  Linn. 

Trees  with  stout  branchlets,  marked  with  annular  scars  of  leaves  and 
stipules,  wholly  glabrous.  Stipules  elongate.  Cymes  axillary,  peduncu- 
late, few-  or  many-flowered,  flowers  coriaceous.  Calyx-tube  short,  sup- 
ported by  confluent  bracts ;  limb  4-lobed ;  lobes  triangular  or  oblong. 
Petals  4,  entire,  edges  generally  with  long  woolly  hairs.  Stamens  8-12, 
perigynous ;  anthers  sessile  or  nearly  so,  erect,  linear-oblong,  triangular 
in  section,  the  2  inner  faces  multilocellate,  pollen  liberated  by  tbe  separa- 
tion from  the  inner  feces  of  a  common  membrane.  Ovary  half-inferior, 
2-celled  ;  ovules  geminate,  pendulous ;  style  2-  dentate  at  the  top.  Fruit 
coriaceous,  long-exserted,  ovoid  or  conic,  1-celled,  1-seeded.  Seed  with- 
out albumen  ;  cotyledons  conferruminate.  Germination  takes  place  in 
the  fruit  on  the  tree,  the  radicle  protrudes  soon  after  flowering  as  a  long 
cylindrical  body,  thicker  near  the  end,  attains  a  length  of  12  in.  or  more, 
and  at  length  roots  in  the  mud  when  the  fruit  falls. 

1.  B.  mncronata,  Lam. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  238. — Syn.  R  Mangle,  Boxb. ; 
FL  Lid.  iL  459.  R.  Canddaria,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  310.  Vem.  Kamo, 
Sindh ;  Bhora,  Beng. 
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A  moderate-sized  tree,  with  elliptical  leaves,  terminating  in  a  distinct 
mucro  or  narrow  apicnlus,  broadly  cnneate,  or  slightly  rounded  at  base  ; 
blade  3-5  in.  long,  2-3  in.  broad  ;  midrib  very  prominent  beneath,  attenu- 
ate upwards.  Peduncle  axillary,  compressed,  often  recurved,  longer  than 
petiole,  bearing  lax  few-flowered  dichotomous  cymes.  Flowers  8-androus, 
sweet-scented;  calyx-segments  triangular;  petals  white,  edges  woolly. 
Fruit  ovoid,  furrowed,  supported  at  the  base  by  the  calyx.  The  radicle 
of  the  seed  germinating  on  the  tree  often  2^  ft.  long. 

Sindh,  tidal  creeks  of  the  estuary  of  the  Indus.  Coasts  and  back-waters  of 
the  peninsula,  Bengal  and  Burma.  A  widely-spread  species  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  over  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  Australia.  25  ft.  high,  with  a  small 
crown.  Wood  red,  hard,  and  durable  ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  the  fruit 
is  said  to  be  eatable. 

E.  conjugaia^  Linn.,  a  small  tree,  nearly  related  to  this,  and  frequently 
associated  with  it,  has  narrow  leaves,  short  2-3-flowered  cymes  nearly  sessile 
below  the  leaves,  12  stamens,  and  the  radicle  attaining  12-18  inches. 

2.  CISBIOFS,  Amott. 

Trees  or  large  shrubs,  wholly  glabrous.  Flowers  coriaceous.  Calyx- 
tube  short,  supported  by  confluent  bracts;  limb  5-6-partite;  segments 
oblong-lanceolate.  Petals  5-6,  truncate,  or  emarginate.  Stamens  10-12, 
inserted  between  the  divisions  of  a  lobed,  annular  disc  ;  filaments  slender, 
filiform ;  anthers  small,  ovate-oblong,  2-celled,  dehiscing  longitudinally. 
Ovary  half-inferior,  3-celled ;  ovules  2  in  each  cell ;  style  undivided. 
Fruit  and  germination  as  in  BMzophora, 

1.  0.  Oandolliana,  Arnott ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  240. — ^Vem.  Kirrari^  chauri, 
Sindh. 

A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  obovate  leaves  2-3  in.  long,  1-2  in. 
broad,  base  cuneate,  apex  broad,  rounded;  midrib  prominent  beneath. 
Peduncles  short,  bracteolate,  and  shortly  2-3-forked  at  the  top.  Flowers 
subsessile,  subcapitate.  Petals  5,  oblong,  truncate,  with  3  clavate  setse, 
base  abruptly  narrowed,  margins  slightly  cohering  below  the  middle. 
Stamens  10,  alternately  shorter. 

Sindh,  mud  forests  at  mouth  of  Indus  and  salt-water  creeks.  Coast  of  penin- 
sula, Indian  Archipelago,  extends  to  Australia,  and  is  found  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa.  Wood  hard,  durable,  used  for  the  knees  of  boats,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses in  Sindh.    Bark  employea  as  litter  for  cattle. 

Kandelia  Bheedii,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  311,  Wight  111.  t.  89,  is  a  small  tree,  com- 
mon on  the  western  coast,  also  in  Bengal  and  Burma,  which  may  possibly  be 
found  in  Sindh.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  ;  peduncles  axillaxy,  much  longer  than 
petioles,  2-3-chotomous,  with  4-9  pentamerous  flowers,  petals  narrow,  deciduous, 
thin,  membranous,  bifid,  edge  laciniate,  haiiy;  stamens  numerous,  and  an  ob- 
long-conical fhiit  much  longer  than  the  calyx-tube. 

3.  BBUaUIEBA,  Lam. 

Trees. with  the  habit  of  Rhizophora.  Flowers  coriaceous,  solitary  or 
few  together,  on  short,  axillary,  recurved  peduncles,  without  bracts.  Calyx 
ebracteolate,  turbinate,  adnate  at  the  base  to  the  ovary,  the  upper  portion 
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free ;  segments  10-15,  thick,  linear.  Petals  as  many,  2-lobed.  Stamens 
twice  the  number  of  petals ;  anthers  linear,  2-celled,  mncronate,  about  as 
long  as  filaments.  Ovary  inferior,  included  in  calyx-tube,  2-4-celled,  with 
2  pendulous  ovides  in  each  cell ;  style  fiUform,  with  2-4  minute  stigmatic 
lobes.  Fruit  turbinate,  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx-lobes.  Germin- 
ation as  in  BhizqphorcL 

1.  B.  gymnorhiza,  Lam. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  311.— Syn.  B.  Bheedii, 
Blume ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  239  A.  Ehtzophora  gymnorhizay  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii. 
460 ;  Grifid  Ic  t.  64d  iv.    Yem.  Kakra,  kankra,  Beng. 

,  .A  large  evergreen  tree,  with  oblong-elliptical,  short-acuminate  leaves 
3-6  in.  long,  1^2^  in.  broad,  narrowed  into  a  petiole  about  1  in.  long. 
Stipules  oblong,  1-2  in.  long,  very  deciduous.  Flowers  solitary,  about  1 
in.  long.  Calyx  thick  and  rigid,  lobes  usually  about  12,  the  tube  about 
^  the  whole  length.  Petals  shorter  than  calyx,  deeply  2-lobed,  densely 
hairy  at  the  base ;  margins  induplicate,  more  or  less  hairy  all  the  way 
up ;  setsB  usually  1  in  the  notch  and  3-4  at  the  end  of  each  lobe.  Anthers 
embraced  in  pairs  by  the  induplicate  edges  of  the  petals.  Fruit  at  first 
crowned  by  the  calyx-limb,  which  often  falls  off  as  the  radicle  protrudes, 
the  latter  assuming  a  narrow  spindle-shaped  form,  with  about  6  promi- 
nent angles. 

Sindh,  estuary  of  the  Indus.  Coast  of  Peninsula,  Sundarbans.  Indian 
Archipelago.  North  Australia.  Wood  yellowish  brown,  hard  and  durable. 
This  tree  sends  down  numerous  roots  £rom  the  trunk  and  branches,  which 
eyentually  raise  the  stem,  so  that  it  appears  divided  before  it  reaches  the  ground. 
Bhizophara  mticronata  and  other  Mangroves  do  the  same.  Griffith  Qon  the 
family  of  the  Rhizo^oresB,  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society 
of  Calcutta,  viiL  6)  ascribes  the  lifting  up  of  the  stem  to  the  resistance 
which  the  roots  meet  at  their  extremities.  Nearly  allied  to  this,  and  probably 
a  variety  only,  is — 

B,  eriopetala,  Wight.  IlL  i  p.  210,  Ic.  t.  239  B — syn.  B,  parietosa,  Gri£  la 
t.  641, — ^with  laige  solitary  flowers,  calyx-lobes  8-12,  margin  of  petals  from 
base  to  apex  densely  hirsute. 

Three  other  Indian  species  enumerated  in  Wighf s  IlL  p.  210,  differ  from 
B,  g'ifmnorhiza  by  smaller  flowers  in  axillary,  pedunculate  ^to  many-flowered 
cymes  ;  they  are  small  gloaey  trees  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  probably 
form  one  species  only.  1.  Ja.  earf/ophylioideSy  Blume  {Rhiz,  caryophyUoideSf 
GrifL  Ic  t.  642).  2.  B,  TnalabarijUx^  Amott.  3.  B.  parvtorOf  Arnott  (Bhieo- 
phora  parviflorOj  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  461). 

4.  OAKATJJA,  Roxb. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  wholly  glabrous,  with  small  flowers  in  pedunculate, 
compact  trichotomouB  cymes.  Calyx-tube  campanulate,  produced  beyond 
the  ovary,  with  5-8  short  segments.  Petals  as  many  as  calyx-segments, 
unguiculate,  orbiculate,  serrate  or  laciniate.  Stamens  twice  the  number 
of  petals,  inserted  on  the  crenulate  edge  of  the  disc,  which  clothes  the 
calyx-tubie.  Ovary  adnate  to  calyx,  generally  4-celled  ;  ovules  2  in  each 
celL     Embryo  terete  in  a  copious  albumen. 

1.  0.  integerrima,  DC. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t  193 ;  Benth.  Joum.  Linn. 
Soc.  iii.  74. — ^Vem.  Mamoga^  Burm. 
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A  large  tree,  with  entire,  elliptic  obovate  or  oblong  leaves.  Flowers 
6-8-merous,  nearly  sessile  in  capitate  cymes ;  petals  white,  orbiculary 
deeply  laciniate,  with  lanceolate  segments. 

Common  in  evergreen  forests  of  South  India,  Burma,  Bengal,  and  the  Eastern 
Himalaya.  On  the  western  coast  it  extends  to  the  latitude  of  Bombay,  and 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  range  of  this  Flora  either  on  the  Satpura  hills  or 
in  the  Qorakhpur,  Oudh,  or  Eamaon  forests.  Found  also  in  South  China, 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  tropical  Australia.  Timber  reddish  brown,  rather 
brittle,  but  very  ornamental,  with  broad  medullary  rays,  which  show  on  a  ver- 
tical section  like  undulating,  broad  irregular  bands,  giving  the  wood  a  beautiful 
mottled  appearance.    Polishes  welL 

C.  lucidoy  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  211 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  481  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  605,  is  doubt- 
fully referred  to  C7.  lancecefolia,  Roxb.  by  Bentham,  L  c.  76.  In  Wall,  cat  4880 
C.  tttcida  is  quoted  from  kamaon. 

Order  XXXYI.    GOMBBETAGEiE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  petiolate,  entire  leaves,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  bracteate,  bisexual,  rarely  polygamous.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the 
ovary;  limb  4-5  cleft,  generally  campanulate  with  valvate  segments. 
Petals  none,  or  4r5.  Stamens  as  many  as  calyx-segments,  or  twice  the 
number,  inserted  on  the  limb  or  inside  the  calyx.  Ovary  wholly  adnate 
to  calyx-tube,  1 -celled;  style  simple,  filiform.  Fruit  often  winged  or 
angled,  1 -celled  or  1 -seeded.  Seed  pendulous,  with  a  coriaceous  or  mem- 
branous testa,  without  albumen,  l^bryo  straight,  with*  a  small  superior 
radicle,  and  fleshy,  oily,  convolute,  plicate,  or  contortuplicate  cotyledons. 
—Gen.  PI.  i.  683  ;  Royle  IlL  209 ;  Wight  IlL  i.  211. 

Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes. 
CUmbing  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  .     1.  Combrxtum. 

Trees  or  shrabs  wholly  glabrous,  with  alternate  thick  fleshy 

leaves  .  .  .  .  .  .2.  LuMNrrzBBA. 

Large  trees,  with  alternate  or  sabopposite  leaves ;  fruit  large, 

a  fleshy  drupe,  or  dry,  with  8-7  winjjs       .  .  .8.  Tsrmikalia. 

Flowers  in  globose  heads  ;  fruit  small,  flat,  imbricated    .  .     4.  Anoobissus. 

Calj/copteris  floribunda,  Lam.  (Getonia  flonbunda,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t,  87  ;  FI. 
Ind.  iL  428),  is  a  large  climbing  snrub  ;  branchlets,  underside  of  leaves,  inflor- 
escence, and  calyx  rusty-pubescent ;  leaves  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate  ;  flowers 
greemsh,  in  laiie  rounded,  terminal  panicles.  Fruit  villous,  ovoid,  1-seeded, 
crowned  with  the  pjersistent  calyx,  with  5  enlarged,  linear-lanceolate,  mem- 
branous lobes,  i-1  in,  long. — Burma,  Bengal,  South  India,  probably  in  the 
Centr.  Prov.  Bl  March-April.  G,  nutans,  Roxb.,  is  probaoly  not  specifi- 
cally different. 

QutsqucUis  indicOy  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  427  ;  Wight  111.  t.  92  (Q.  vUlosa, 
Roxb.,  ^he  Ranaoon  Creeper)^ — is  a  large  scandent  shrub  with  showy  flowers, 
first  white,  then  oltfod-red  or  orange,  in  drooping  racemea  Calyx-tube  filiform, 
3-4  in.  long,  bearing  at  the  throat  6  elliptic-oblong  petals.  Fruit  oblong,  \\ 
in.  long,  with  5  sharp  angles  or  wings. — Burma,  Indian  Archipelago,  grown  in 
gardens  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India.    Fl.  May-Sept 

1.  OOMBBETXJM,  Linn. 

Shrubs,  generally  climbing,  virith  opposite,  rarely  verticillate  petiolate 
membranous  leaves,  and  polygamo-doicous  flowers.      Calyx-tube  cylin- 
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diical  or  4-5-aiigled,  constricted  above  the  ovary,  with  a  campannlate  4-5- 
cleft  deciduous  limb.  Petals  4-5,  small,  inserted  between  the  calyx-lobes. 
Stamens  8  or  10,  biseriate,  with  long  slender  filaments,  and  small  didymous 
anthers.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  a  subulate  style,  and  2-6  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  coriaceous,  often  filled  with  spongy  cellular  tissue,  4-6- 
angled  or  4-6-winged,  1-seeded. 

1.  0.  decandram,  Roxb.  n.  Tnd.  ii.  232  ;  Cor.  PL  t.  59.— Syn.  Poivrea 
Eoxburghii,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  317.  Vem.  DhoMa,  Chindwara ; 
Punk,  Gonda,  Oudh. 

A  large  climbing  shrub ;  young  leaves,  branchlets,  and  inflorescence 
clothed  with  soft  silky  pubescence.  Leaves  glabrous,  opposite,  elliptic- 
oblong,  acuminate,  about  6  in.  long  on  short  petioles,  with  6-8  main 
lateral  arcuate  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Flowers  pentamerous  and 
decandrous,  on  numerous  cylindrical,  terminal,  and  lateral  bracteate 
spikes,  forming  a  long  panicle,  the  floral-leaves  coloured.  Bracts  as  well 
as  peduncles  and  calyx  clothed  with  soft  ferruginous  hairs.  Fruit  1  in. 
long,  with  5  equal  broad  obtuse  membranous  wings. 

Common  in  Bengal,  Behar,  South  India,  Oudh,  Eamaon,  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  chiefly  in  openjungle.    Fl.  Feb.-March  ;  fruit  June. 

(7.  nanmiiy  Hamilt ;  Wall.  Cat  3994,  is  a  small  undershrub,  vem.  Pkarsia, 
Eamaon,  peifectly  glabrous,  with  a  thick  woody  prostrate  stem.  Common  in 
grass-lands  of  the  Boons,  Siwaliks,  and  sub-Himaia^an  tract,  from  the  Jumna 
to  Sikkim,  in  the  Oudh  forests,  in  Behar,  and  the  Central  Provinces.    Flowers 

i^  in.  long  to  end  of  stamens,  in  terminal  and  axiUaiy  spikes,  bracts  deciduous, 
eaves  opposite,  broad-obovate,  2-4  in.  long,  with  3-4  pair  of  main  lateral  arcu- 
ate nerves.  The  leaf-  and  flower-bearing  stems  are  burnt  down  annually  to  ^e 
root  by  the  fires.    Fl.  March,  ApriL 

2.  IiXTMNITZEBA,  Willd. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  thick  and  somewhat  fleshy  leaves. 
Flowers  white  or  red,  nearly  sessile,  racemose.  Calyx-tube  oblong,  a  little 
prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  with  2  adnate  bractlets  ;  limb  campanulate, 
5-lobed^  peisistent.  Petals  5.  Stamens  5-10 ;  filaments  filiform ;  anthera 
cordate.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  2-5  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  small,  ovate- 
oblong,  more  or  less  compressed,  bluntly  angled,  crowned  by  the  persis- 
tent calyx,  enclosing  in  a  fibrous  pericarp  a  hard  osseous  l-seeded  nut. 
Seed  linear,  cotyledons  convolute. 

1.  L.  racemosa,  Willd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  316.— Syn.  Petaloma  alter- 
mfolioy  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  372.     Vem.  Kripa,  Beng. 

A  tree  or  tall  shrub,  peifectly  glabrous,  with  spathulate  fleshy  crenate 
leaves  2  in.  long,  somewhat  approximate  near  the  ends  of  branches; 
lateral  nerves  3-5  on  either  side  of  midrib,  indistinct.  Petals  white. 
Stamens  10.  Bacemes  (more  correctly  spikes,  as  the  flowers  are  all  but 
sessile)  lax,  longer  than  leaves,  axillary,  or  from  below  the  leaves. 

On  the  edge  of  salt-water  creeks  and  back-waters  in  the  Sunderbunds,  in 
MflJabar  and  the  Eonkan  ;  may  possibly  be  found  in  Sindh.  Found  also  on  the 
Zambesi  river,  and  in  Australia.  Wood  strong  and  durable  ;  used  for  building, 
and  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the  fuel  for  Qdcutta  (Roxb.) 
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3.  TEBHINAIiIA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  large  shrubs  with  alternate  or  snbopposite  leaves,  generally 
petiolate  and  entire.  Flowers  sessile,  small,  greenish  or  white,  generally 
in  long  spikes,  bisexual  or  polygamous.  Calyx-tube  ovoid  or  cylindrical, 
constricted  above  the  ovary ;  limb  campanulate  or  cylindrical,  5-toothed, 
deciduous.  Petals  wanting.  Stamens  10,  in  2  rows;  anthers  small, 
versatile,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  inferior,  l-celled.  Ovules  2, 
rarely  3,  pendulous  from  the  top  of  the  celL  Fruit  1-seeded,  the  seed 
included  in  a  coriaceous  or  osseous  kernel ;  testa  membranous ;  cotyledons 
convolute. 

Frait  fleshy,  ovoid,  without  wines. 

Leaves  approximate  near  ends  of  branches;  petiole  lon^r 
than  \  blade  of  leaf.  Spikes  axillary,  and  below  tne 
leaves ;  bracts  small,  caducous 1.  ^.  beUeruxL 

Leaves  distant,  often  snbopposite ;  petioles  shorter  than  J 
blade  of  leaf.  Spikes  terminal  and  axillary,  often  panicu- 
late, bracts  lanceolate  or  subulate 2.  T,  Chdmla, 

Fruit  coriaceous,  with  8-7  longitudinal  winffs. 

All  leaves  snbopposite  ;  fruit  large,  with  5-7  thick  narrow 

wings  S.  T,  Arfuna, 

Upper  leaves  often  alternate ;  fruit  large,  with  6  thin  broad 

wings i.  T.  tomentoaa. 

Upper  leaves  always  alternate  ;  fruit  small,  in  laige  panicles, 

with  1  very  large  and  2  small  wings       .        .        .        .     5.  T,  paniaUaia. 

1.  T.  bellerlca,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PI.  1. 198;  FL  Ind.  ii.  431 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
313  ;  Wight  111.  t.  91 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  19.— Sans.  Tusha,  hahervka. 
Yem.  Bahera,  bJiaira,  Hind. ;  BcUra,  balda^  Dekkan ;  Behedo^  Mandevi  ; 
Tdhaka  marram  Gonds,  C.P. ;  ManjU  (the  bearing  tree),  C.P.  (R  Th.)  ; 
Tt88ein,  Burm. 

A  large  tree,  with  slight  soft  rust-coloured  pubescence  on  young  branch- 
lets  and  calyx.  Leaves  approximate  at  the  ends  of  branchlets,  glabrous, 
slightly  pubescent  when  quite  young,  coriaceous,  pale  beneath,  broad- 
elliptic,  or  obovate-elliptic,  3-8  in.  long,  base  often  unequal,  apex  obtuse, 
retuse,  or  short-acuminate,  main  lateral  nerves  arcuate,  prominent,  5-8  on 
either  side  of  midrib.  Petiole  longer  than  ^  length  of  lea£  Flowers 
sessile,  dirty  grey  or  greenish  yellow,  with  a  strong  offensive  smelL 
Spikes  slender,  interrupted,  3-6  in.  long,  on  this  year's  shoots  in  the  axils 
of  leaves  or  below  the  leaves,  male  and  bisexual  flowers  mixed.  Bracts 
linear,  very  early  caducous.  Free  part  of  calyx  cup-shaped,  cleft  half-way 
into  5  acute  triangular  segments,  woolly  inside,  with  long  brown  hairs. 
Filaments  inserted  below  the  calyx-segments  and  twice  their  length. 
Fruit  ovoid,  grey,  velvety,  with  6  more  or  less  indistinct  furrows  f  to  1 
in.  long ;  nut  thick  and  hard.  Eoxburgh  describes  the  petiole  with  2 
^'  opposite  glands  on  the  upper  side  of  the  apex,  and  sometimes  near  the 
base."  I  do  not  And  any  distinct  glands  on  the  specimens  before  me, 
8uid  do  not  recollect  having  seen  them  in  India. 

Common  in  the  plains  and  lower  hills  throughout  India  and  Burma,  but  not 
found  indigenous  in  the  arid  region  which  comprises  Sindh,  Western  Rajputana, 
and  the  Southern  Panjab.    Along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  and  in  the  outer 
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yaUejB  it  extends  nearly  to  the  Indus,  but  is  scarce  near  its  western  limit. 
Common  in  the  Oudh  Sal  forests.  Sh^  its  leaves  in  Feb.  and  March  ;  the 
new  leaves  come  out  in  ApiiL  The  young  foliage  is  of  a  copper-  or  tan-colour. 
FL  Feb.-May ;  the  fruit  ripens  during  the  ensuing  cold  season. 

Attains  80-100  ft.,  with  a  tall,  straight,  regularly-shaped  trunk  6-10,  and  at 
times  16-20  fL  girth.  Branches  spreading,  forming  a  broad  massive  crown. 
Bark  ^  in.  thick,  dark  grey,  uneven  and  tesselated  by  broad  longitudinal  fior- 
rowB,  crossed  by  short  narrow  transverse  wrinkles,  the  old  bark  exfoliating  in 
dry  corky  scales.  Wood  light  crey  or  yellowisn,  open-  and  coarse-grained, 
easily  worked,  but  not  durable.  No  distinct  heartwood,  the  cub.  ft.  of  n*een 
wood  weighs  58-60,  of  seasoned  wood  39-43  lb.  Used  for  planking,  packing- 
cases,  canoes,  and  in  the  North-West  Provinces  for  house-building  after  having 
been  steeped  in  water.  An  insipid  gum  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark.  The 
fruit  is  a  favourite  food  of  monkeys,  deer,  sheep,  ^oats,  and  cattle.  It  is  one 
of  the  Myrobalans  of  commerce,  and  ia  used  in  dyeing  cloth  and  leather,  and  in 
tanning,  and  is  exx>orted  to  Europe.  Native  ink  is  made  of  it,  and  it  is  used  in 
medicine  (Pharm.  Ind.  88).  The  kernels  are  eaten,  but  are  said  to  be  intoxi- 
cating.   Oil  is  expressed  horn  them. 

2.  T.  Ohebula,  Ketzius— Tab.  XXIX.— Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  197 ;  FL 
Ind.  il  433 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  313  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  27.— Sans.  Hari- 
takL  Vem.  Har,  Harra,  Tiarara,  Hind. ;  HcUra,  Harla,  Dekkan ;  Hir, 
Mdfioka,  Gbnds,  Satpnra  range ;  Pango^^  Burm. 

A  large  tree ;  young  branchlets,  leaf-buds^  and  youngest  leaves  with 
long  soft  shining,  generally  rust-coloured,  sometimes  silvery  hairs.  Leaves 
distant,  mostly  subopposite,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  3-8  in.  long, 
main  lateral  nerves  arcuate,  prominent,  6-12  on  either  side  of  midrib. 
Petiole  shorter  than  ^  length  of  leaf,  2  or  more  glands  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  petiole.  Flowers  sessile,  dull-white  or  yellow,  with  a  strong  offen- 
sive smelL  Spikes  2-4  in.  long,  often  panicledj  at  the  end  of  this  year's 
shoots,  terminal,  above  the  leaves,  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Bracts 
subulate  or  lanceolate,  longer  than  flower-buds,  falling  after  the  flowers 
open.  Free  part  of  calyx  cup-shaped,  cleft  half-way  into  5  acute  triangular 
segmentSy  woolly  inside  with  long  brown  hairs.  Filaments  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  calyx-SQgments.  Fruit  obovoid  from  a  cuneate  base, 
sometimes  ovoid,  1-1^  in.  long,  more  or  less  distinctly  5-angled  -,  nut  thick 
and  hard,  with  a  rough  surface,  irregularly  5-grooved.  T.  citrina,  Roxb. 
FL  Ind.  iL  435,  firom  East  Bengal,  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  with  a  tapering 
base;  fruit  elongate-obovoid,  nut  deeply  5-grooved,  may  possibly  be  a 
variety  only. 

Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Himalaya,  ascending  to  6000  ft,  and  extending  west 
to  the  Sutlej.  Common  in  Eastern  Ben^,  Behar,  Central  India,  and  South 
India.  South  of  the  Nerbudda  I  have  Sways  found  it  more  common  and  of 
larger  size  at  elevations  above  2000  ft — ^for  instance,  on  the  high  lands  of  the 
&itpura8.  Cultivated  occasionally  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  of  the  Panjab  to 
the  Indus.  Sheds  its  leaves  iu  Feb.  and  March,  the  new  foliage  comes  out  in 
April,  the  flowers  appear  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  firuit  ripens  January  to 
li^fiodi  of  the  ensuing  year. 

In  th^  Panjab  generally  a  small  tree  4-6  ft  girth,  farther  south  and  under 
favourable  conditions,  attains  a  large  size,  80-100  ft,  with  a  tall,  straight,  regu- 
larly-shaped stem  8-12  ft.  girth.    Bark  ^1  in.  thick,  dark-coloured,  cracked 
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and  furrowed^  woody  scales  exfoliating.  Sapwood  large,  heartwood  with  an 
irregular  outline,  pale  or  dark  brown,  finely  mottled,  often  with  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  tinge,  hard,  close-grained,  and  heavy.  Regarding  weight  and  transverse 
strength  there  is  some  uncertainty.  Skinner  gives  the  weight  of  the  wood  from 
the  Peninsula  at  54  lb.  per  cub.  ft,  R.  Thompson  (wooa  from  the  Satpura) 
at  63^.  Fanffoh  wood  from  Burma  is  said  to  weigh  58  lb.  by  Benson,  60  by 
Skinner,  and  the  result  of  mv  experiments  in  1864  was  66.3.  But  in  1861, 
when  preparing  a  collection  of  woods  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 1  found  the 
Burma  wood  to  weigh  53  lb.  only.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Fcmaah  of  Burma  is  a  different  species,  the  readiest  explanation  is,  that  the 
weight  of  the  wood  varies  within  wide  limits — viz.  between  53  and  66  Ih.  per 
cub.  ft.  So  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  heavier  than  the  wood  of  T,  hdUriccL.  The 
value  of  P.  is  given  by  Skinner  (for  South  India  wood)  at  825,  for  Burma  wood 
at  1032,  which  agrees  with  the  result  obtained  by  Benson  (1033).  My  experi- 
ments with  Burma  wood  (in  1864)  gave  810, 1230,  and  1230.  Pangah  wood  has 
numerous  fine  medullary  rays,  the  aimual  rings  are  fairly  distinct,  the  pores  are 
numerous  in  the  inner  (spring  and  summer)  vipood,  and  there  is  often  a  narrow 
belt  of  outer  (autumn)  wood  without  pores.  It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  fairlv 
durable ;  it  is  used  for  furniture,  carts,  agricultural  implements,  and  house-build- 
ing. The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  Hollow  rounded  galls  to 
1  m.  diam.  are  formed  on  the  young  twigs ;  they  are  veiy  astringent,  used  to 
make  writing-ink,  in  tanning,  and  in  ayeing.  The  galls  are  called  Malre-ke-phul 
in  the  Dekkan,  and  Kadukai  in  Tamil.  The  dried  fruit  are  the  Black  Myroba- 
lans  of  commerce  (J7ar,  harrcC),  The  dried  unripe  &uit  is  called  BcUhar, 
zanffihar,  kaUhar  (Moodeen  Sheriff  Suppl.  to  the  Fharm.  of  India  242),  and 
many  varietieB  of  it  are  sold  for  tanning,  ayeing,  and  as  a  medicine. 

3.  T.  Axjnna,  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  28.— Syn.  T.  Berryi  and  glabra,  W. 
&  A.  Prodr.  314 ;  Pentaptera  Arjuna  and  glabra^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  438, 
440.  Sans.  Arjuna,  kakubha  (Eoxb.)  Yem.  Anjun,  aijun,  atjunay 
anjani,  arjan,  kahtUif  kawa,  kowa^  koha.    (Arfuna  sadray  Guzexat.) 

A  large  tree,  with  huge  often  buttressed  trunk,  smooth  grey  bark,  and 
drooping  branchlets ;  glabrous,  inflorescence  only  slightly  pubescent. 
Leaves  generally  subopposite,  hard,  coriaceous,  oblongs  5-8  in.  long,  on 
short  petioles,  with  2  large,  often  cylindrical  glands  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
or  on  petiole,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  pale  brown  beneath ;  main  lateral 
nerves  arcuate,  10-15  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Flowers,  like  those  of 
T,  tomentoaa,  in.  cylindrical,  pedunculate,  terminal  and  axillary  spikes, 
generally  congregated  into  short  panicles.  Fruit  1-lJ  in.  long,  with  6-7 
equal,  brown,  hu^,  coriaceous,  thick,  narrow  wings,  less  than  ^  in.  wide, 
indistinctly  and  irregularly  marked  with  ascending  cross-lines. 

Common  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams,  and  dry  water-courses  in  Central 
and  South  India  and  BengaL  Also  in  the  Oudh  forests.  Farther  west  in  the  Si- 
walik  tract  and  the  outer  Himalayan  valleys,  only  here  and  there  (Garhwal, 
Hardwar).  In  the  Panjab  it  is  cultivated  (not  indigenous),  west  to  the  Ravi 
Fine  specimens  near  Kangra.  Fl.  April,  May ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  cold 
season.    The  tree  is  never  quite  leafless. 

Attains  80-100  ft,  with  a  tall,  large,  but  not  regularly-shaped  trunk,  40-50 
ft.  to  the  first  branch,  10-20  ft  tfirth,  with  angular  excrescences  and  huge  but* 
tressea  Crown  handsome,  close,  larse,  oval ;  branchlets  drooping.  Bark  greenish 
white,  often  green,  or  grey,  slate-coloured  or  purplish,  flaking  off  in  la^e  thin 
layers,  showing  a  fresh  green  surface.   Sapwood  whitish,  heartwood  dark  orown. 
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veiy  hard.  Weight,  48-54  lb.  per  cub.  ft  Value  of  P.  806-8S0.  Apt  to  split 
in  seasoning,  not  easy  to  work ;  used  for  carts,  iu;ricultural  implements,  and 
building,  llie  bark,  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  South  fiidia,  is  in  great  repute  as  a 
toniCy  and  for  external  use  on  woimds. 

4.  T.  tomentoBa,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  314 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  17.— Syn. 
T.  eremUata  and  eoriaceay  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  1.  c. ;  Pentaptera  erenulata, 
cariacea,  and  tamerUoMy  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  438-440.  Sans.  Ascpfta.  Yem. 
Sain,  assain,  cutsainay  arsainy  asnUy  asaarty  N.W.  Ind. ;  AiUy  ayin.  Bomb. ; 
Sdjy  sijray  C.P. ;  Mard  marray  Gonds,  C.P. ;  8dgy  hdgy  SadeVy  Saddr, 
Sddriy  hddriy  Nimar,  Guzerat,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Meywar ;  Mattiy  kari 
matti,  Ganar. ;  TaiMeyan,  Bunn. 

.  A  large  tree,  with  a  tall,  regalarlynahaped  trunk.  Bark  rough,  black, 
deeply  cracked ;  young  branches,  inflorescence,  and  young  leaves  clothed 
with  short,  rust-coloured  pubeacence.  Leaves  hard,  coriaceous,  oblong  or 
ovate,  rarely  obovate-oblong,  5-9  in.  long,  on  short  petioles,  with  1-2 
glandJs  near  the  base  of  the  midrib,  sofi-tomentose  beneath  or  glabrous 
on  both  sides  when  full-groirn ;  main  lateral  nerves  arcuate,  10-20  on 
either  side  of  midrib ;  the  top  leaves  near  the  end  of  the  branch  gener^ 
ally  alternate,  the  lower  leaves  subopposite.  Flowers  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  in  erect  terminal  panicles,  the  lower  branches  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 
Bracts  lanceolate,  longer  than  buds.  Free  part  of  calyx-tube  flat  cup- 
shaped,  hairy  within,  with  5  broad  ovate  acute  segments.  (FL  all  bisex- 
ual, Eoxb.)  Fruit  1^-2  in.  long,  with  5  broad,  coriaceous,  biown  wings, 
f-1  in.  broad,  and  as  long  as  the  fruit,  marked  with  numerous,  closdly 
parallel,  horizontal,  prominent  lines,  running  from  the  axis  to  the  edges ; 
edges  of  wings  thin,  irregularly  crenulate.  There  is  a  marked  variety  with 
(always  IX  drooping  branchlets,  larger  broad-ovate  leaves,  and  very  large 
fruit,  2  in.  long,  which  merits  further  study.  I  have  found  it  in  Burma 
and  (April  1863}  in  the  Oudh  forests  between  the  Mohan  and  Sarda  rivers, 
and  it  has  been  noticed  in  Kamaon  and  elsewhere.  The  bark,  however, 
-is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  form  with  oblong  leaves. 

A  common  tree  in  the  moister  regions  of  India  In  the  Siwalik  tract  and 
outer  Himalayan  valleys  it  goes  west  as  far  as  the  Ravi,  and  in  places  ascends 
to  4000  ft  in.  Western  India  its  limit  appears  to  be  in  the  forests  south-west 
of  Neemuch,  where  several  places  (Sadri,  fiara  Sadri,  Chota  Sadri)  seem  to  have 
derived  their  names  from  it  It  is  also  found  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Malwa 
table-land,  east  of  the  Bunass  river  (Bassi  forests).  East  and  south  of  these 
points  it  extends  throughout  Central,  Eastern,  Southern  India,  and  Burma. 
Thrives  best  in  heavy  binding  soils.  FL  April.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Feb.- April  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Coppiceslairly  well.  The  tree  bears  long-continued  pollard- 
ing. In  the  Sattara  district  idong  the  line  of  Ohats,  and  east  of  the  narrow  belt 
of  evergreen  forest  which  fringes  the  edge  of  the  Ghats,  there  is  a  broader  belt 
of  forert,  mainly  composed  of  deciduous  trees,  from  10-15  miles  wide,  where  the 
system  of  cultivation  has  been  for  centuries  periodically  to  cut  the  imderwood, 
but  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  standard  trees,  which  are  pollarded,  every  time 
the  underwood  is  cut  The  underwood  is  burnt  with  the  branches  of  the  pol- 
laidfl,  and  the  ashes  serve  to  fertilise  the  fields  The  hillB  in  that  portion  of 
the  district  are  thus  studded  with  numerous  huge  pollards,  principally  of  TVr- 
mincUia  inmenJtoMiy  hdltrxray  Careya  arfntrea^  and  La^frBtTtmvia  lanceolata  ; 
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and  along  the  foot  of  the  Ghats,  in  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  Ratnagiri  dis- 
trict, as  far  as  there  is  anj"  forest  v^tation  left,  a  similar  system  of  cultivation 
prevails,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  pollards  are  of  Terminalia  panictdata,  in 
addition  to  the  other  trees  mentioned. 

T,  tomento8a  does  not  generally  lose  its  leaves  until  Feh.  March  or  April, 
but  is  one  of  the  latest  trees  in  the  dry  forest  to  come  out  in  fresh  leaf.  Thus 
on  the  1st  May  1870,  in  the  Sattara  district,  Atn,  D?iaura,  and  Moi  (Odina 
WocUer)  were  quite  bare,  whereas  Dopdli  (Bosvoellia  thurifera),  Dhomiun 
(Gretna  vestita),  Lendia  (Lagerstrcsmia  parmflora),  KumJbi  {Careya  arborea), 
jDhaivan  (Coraia  Macieoliii)^  were  in  full  leaf  or  coming  into  leaf. 

Attains  80-100  ft,  tnink  straight,  symmetrical,  40-50  ft  clear  to  the  first 
branch,  8-10  ft.  girth.  In  Burma  the  tree  attains  much  larger  size — 80  ft  to 
the  first  branch,  and  a  girth  of  12  ft,  being  the  average  size  of  full-grown  trees 
on  good  soil.  A  small  luiottv  tree  when  kept  down  by  lopping.  ]£rk  1-2  in. 
thick,  dark  grey,  nearly  black,  irregularly  tesselated  by  deep  and  wide  longi- 
tudinal furrows,  and  smaller  transverse  cracks,  thick  quadrangular  plates 
exfoliating.  Inner  bark  red.  Sapwood  whitish  or  yellow.  Heartwood  dark 
brown,  mottled  with  darker  streaks,  often  nearly  black,  hard.  Medullary 
rays  numerous,  very  fine.  Pores  small,  surrounded  by  irregular,  narrow, 
more  or  less  concentrically  arranged  lines  of  whitish  patches.  The  cub.  ft.  of 
seasoned  wood  weighs  60  lb.  on  an  average,  the  extremes  ranging  between  50 
and  70  lb.  There  is  no  difference  in  weight  between  the  Burma  and  Indian 
wood.  The  green  wood  weighs  between  70  and  80  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  The  mean 
value  of  P.  is  given  by  Skinner  at  860,  which  is  a  fair  average  of  the  numerous 
experiments  made  with  this  wood  by  different  authors  and  in  different  parts  of 
India — the  extremes  being  591  and  1104.  Baker's  figures  alone  range  consid- 
erably lower ;  4  experiments  made  with  Asian  from  the  Jainaghar  (J vnaghur) 
timber  agency,  weighing  61.6  lb.  on  an  average,  gave  the  mean  value  of  P. 
at  677.  But  ruckled  experiments  with  Matti  wood  from  Mysore  (weight  55.75 
lb.)  gave  an  average  of  1010 ;  and  my  experiments  in  1864  with  TavJdcyan 
wood  from  Burma  (weight  56.43)  gave  a  mean  value  of  903.  It  is  for  further 
inquiry  whether  the  wood  of  this  tree  from  North  India  has  less  transverse 
strength  than  that  from  Burma  and  the  South.  The  wood  does  not  se-ason 
readily,  and  is  apt  to  warp  and  crack  ;  its  grain  is  coarse  and  curly,  and  it  is 
not  easily  worked.  Its  durability  is  most  uncertain.  In  Burma  the  heartwood 
decays  rapidly ;  in  North  India  beams  and  kurries  are  at  times  found  to  last 
well,  and  at  other  times  they  perish  from  dry-rot  and  are  eaten  by  insects.  It 
is  used  largely  in  North  and  Central  India  for  house-building,  for  carts,  rice- 
pounders,  shiph  and  boat-buHding.  It  is  an  excellent  fuel,  vielding  a  powerful 
heat,  and  furnishing  good  charcoal.  Potash  is  in  places  made  of  it  The  bark 
is  used  for  tanning,  and  the  ashes  of  the  bark  are  chewed  with  the  Betel-leaf. 
The  common  Tasar  (tussah)  silkworm  feeds  on  the  leaves,  and  the  tree  is  on 
that  account  pollarded  (where  not  protected)  all  over  the  Satpura  forests.  Lakh 
is  occasionally  gathered  on  the  branches,  and  in  Oudh  and  the  North- West 
Provinces  the  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder.  The  flowers  are  often  attacked 
by  a  cjfnipsy  producing  numerous  small  peppercom-iike  galls  on  the  flower- 
stalks,  which  are  persistent  and  remain  a  long  time  on  the  tree,  in  the  place  of 
the  fruit  which  is  not  formed. 

5.  T.  panicnlftta,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  315 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  20.— Syn. 
PerUapfera  panictdata,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  442.  Vern.  Kinjaly  Mndcd, 
Konkan;  Honal,  Canara. 

A  large  tree,  nearly  glabrous ;  inflorescence,  bracts,  and  ovary  rosty- 
tomentoae.    Leaves  coriaceous,  pale-brown  beneath^  oblong,  acuminate, 
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from  a  cordate  or  rounded,  often  unequal  base,  4-7  in.  long,  on  sliorfc  peti- 
oles ;  main  lateral  nerves  10-15  on  either  side  of  midrib.  The  upper 
leaves  always  alternate,  the  lower  subopposite.  Flowers  on  slender  spikes 
in  large  spreading  panicles;  bracts  ovate,  long-acuminate,  recurved. 
Ovary  cylindrical  or  ovoid ;  free  portion  of  calyx  reddish  brown,  globose 
in  bud,  afterwards  cup-shaped,  with  long  brown  hairs  inside.  Fruit  ^ 
in.  long,  sessile,  close-set  in  k^e  spreading  panicles,  with  2  smaller  and 
1  large  wing,  the  latter  transversely  oblong,  J-J  in.  long,  and  J-1  in. 
broad. 

Common  in  the  forests  along  the  western  coast ;  rare  above  Ghat  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Bombay.  I  do  not  know  it  north  of  the  Konkan,  and  have  not  noted  it 
from  the  Khandeiah  DaDgs  and  the  Mandevi  forests ;  but  it  may  be  found  in 
the  Nerbudda  valley.  EL  Aug.,  Sept;  the  fruit  ripens  in  March,  April  The 
timber  is  useful,  makes  good  planking,  and  is  fairly  durable.  The  handles  of 
ploughs  in  the  Ratnagiri  district  are  ii^e  of  Kindal  and  Ain, 

4.  ANOQEISSnS,  WalL 

Trees  with  alternate,  petiolate,  entire  leaves,  and  small  bisexual  flowers 
in  globose  heads  on  slendelr  peduncles.  Calyx-tube  compressed,  2-winged 
at  the  base,  prolonged  above  the  ovary  into  a  narrow,  often  slender  tube, 
expanding  at  the  top  into  a  campanulate  deciduous  5-cleft  limb.  Ko 
petals.  Stamens  10,  biseriate ;  filaments  filiform,  exserted ;  anthers  small, 
cordate,  versatile,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  2  pendu- 
lous ovules.  Fruit  small,  coriaceous,  broadly  2-winged,  imbricated  in 
globose  heads,  rostrate  by  the  persistent  calyx-tube.  Seed  ovoid  ;  cotyle- 
dons convolute. 

Leaves  oval  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  beak  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  fruit. 
Leaves  oval  or  ovate;    flower-heads    in  fascicles  or  short 

racemes  ;  pednncles  as  long  as  or  shorter  Uian  heads       .        \.  A.  latifolia. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  flower-heads  solitary;  peduncles  as 

long  as  or  longer  than  heads        .  .  .        2.  A,  acuminata. 

Leaves  obovate,  beak  shorter  than  frnit  .  .  ,        Z,  A.  pendula, 

1.  A.  latifolia,  Wall ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t  16.— Syn.  Conocarpus  lati- 
folia, Roxb.  FL  Ind.  il  442 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  316 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  994 ; 
Royle  HI.  t.  45.  Vem.  DTiau,  dhauri,  dhaurOy  ddwa,  dhdwa,  doktt,  hdJdi, 
barildi.  Local  names :  Golra,  goldia,  dhaukra,  dJiokri,  ddu,  E^'putana ; 
Khardhdway  Banda ;  Dindaga,  dindal,  Canar ;  Siri  mdnu,  Tel. 

A  large  tree,  with  smooth,  white-grey  bark  ;  young  trees  with  spines- 
cent  branches ;  branchlets  and  young  leaves  with  soft  silky  pubescence. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  subopposite,  on  short  petioles,  oval  or  ovate,  rarely 
ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  retuse  or  emarginate,  glabrous  when  full-grown  ; 
2-4  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  arching,  6-10  on  either  side  of  midrib. 
Flower-heads  in  short  axillary  racemes ;  peduncles  as  long  as  flower- 
heads  or  shorter.  Wings  of  firuit  nearly  orbicular,  glabrous,  persistent 
calyx-tube  (beak)  slightly  pubescent,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  fruit. 


i 
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Common  and  often  gregariouB  in  the  deciduous  forest  of  South  and  Central 
India.  In  the  sub-Himalayan  forests  west  to  the  Raviy  ascending  to  3000  ffc. 
Aiavalli  bills.  (A  variety  with  small  silky-pubescent  leaves,  14  in.  long,  not  un- 
common in  the  Central  rrovinces.)  Bare  during  most  part  of  the  dry  season. 
From  November  the  foliage  begins  to  have  a  fine  copper-tint,  is  generally  shed 
in  February,  and  the  new  leaves  come  out  in  May.  Fl.  May-June,  sometimes 
later  (Jan.  Feb.,  Bozb.)  The  seed  ripens  Nov.-Feb.  Coppices  vigorously. 
Suffers  from  froBL  In  January  1870,  on  the  borders  of  Pertal^rh,  south-west 
of  Nimach,  I  found  that  it  had  been  ii^ured  a  good  deal,  Acacia  Catechu 
had  suffered  less,  and  A,  leucophlasa  not  at  alL  In  North  India  attains  60-70 
ft,  with  a  tall,  erect  trunk,  often  deeply  fluted,  and  30-40  ft  to  first  branch, 
girth  6-9  ft,  in  habit  and  appearance  not  unlike  L(igerstromUa parviflora.  Bark 
thin,  smooth,  white,  greenish-white  or  cinereous,  with  slate-coloured  patches. 
Thin  whitish  flakes  exfoliating.  Inner  bark  purplish,  compact  Wood  light- 
or  dark-brown,  variegated  witn  darker  veins,  tne  centre  wood  of  old  trees  often 
very  dark.  A  handsome  wood,  close-  and  even-grained,  compact,  hard,  very 
tough  and  elastic.  A  cub.  ft.  of  the  seasoned  wood  weighs  between  57  and  66 
Ib^  and  75-80  lb.  while  green.  Its  average  transverse  strength  is  given  by 
Skinner  as  P. =1220,  but  other  authors  give  a  lower  figure,  ^us  the  average 
of  3  experiments  by  Puckle  (Mysore  wc^)  is  870,  and  of  3  experiments  made  ^ 
by  J.  6.  French  at  the  workshops  of  the  Madras  railway  was  752.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  transverse  strength,  therefore,  demands  further  experiments.  So 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  wood  is  highly  valued  on'account  of  its  great 
strength  and  toughness.  It  is  universally  used  for  axe-handles,  poles  for  carry- 
ing loads ;  in  many  parts  of  India  the  axles  of  native  carts  are  made  of  it,  which 
stand  heavy  weights  on  rough  roads.*  But  it  warps  and  splits  in  seasoning,  and 
unless  kept  dry  is  not  very  durable.  It  is  used  extensively  for  construction, 
furniture,  a$<ricultural  implements,  and  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  valued  next  to 
Teak,  ScUf  Bija  sal,  and  Asna,  It  makes  ^ood  charcoal,  and  yields  excellent 
fuel.  From  incisions  in  the  bark  a  fine  white  hard  gpim  ia  obtained  (dhauri- 
korgond),  similar  to  gum-ambic,  employed  in  cloth-pnnting,  like  that  of  Odina 
Wodier,  and  sold  extensively.  In  Meywar  and  Eamaon  the  leaves  are  used  for 
tanning. 

2.  A.  acnminata.  Wall ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  16. — Syn,  Conocarpus 
acuminata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  443  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  316.  Vem.  Pdehi 
indnUy  panchman,  paunchinan,  Telugu ;  Yungben,  Burm. 

A  large  tree,  with  rough  dark-grey  bark  and  pendulous  branchlets; 
branches,  leaves,  peduncles,  and  calyx  clothed  with  soft,  adpresaed  to- 
mentum.  Leaves  subopposite,  on  short  petioles,  ovate-  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
1^-2|  in.  long.  Flower-heads  solitary,  f  in.  across,  when  in  flower,  on 
slender,  axillary,  often  reflexed  peduncles;  sometimes  branching,  often 
with  a  few  small  leaves  or  bracts.  Free  pajt  of  calyx-tube  elongated,  to- 
mentose.  Peduncles  as  long  as  or  longer  than  heads.  Fruit  with  wings 
broader  than  long,  glabrous ;  edge  of  wings  irregularly  dentate ;  persistent 
calyx-tube  hirsute,  longer  than  fruit. 

•  The  carts,  which  carry  timber  and  Bamboos  from  the  Barreea  forests  to  the  great 
timber-mart  of  Reyna  near  the  Mye  river,  on  the  borders  of  Guzcrat.  have  axles  and 
linch-pins  of  Dhaura,  the  boss,  nave  and  fellies  of  Bia  {Pterocarpus  Marmpium),  the 
spokes  of  K?iair  {Acacia  Catechu),  the  yoke  of  Teak,  and  the  pole  of  Ougeinia  dalher- 
gioides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carts  which  come  up  from  the  onen  country  of  Guze- 
rat  have  axle  and  linch-pin  of  irop,  the  nave  of  Bohin  {Saymiaa  ftbrifaga),  boand 
with  iron,  and  fellies,  spokes,  the  yoke-pole,  and  platform  of  Babul  {Acacia  arahiea). 
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Burma  and  Northern  Circars.  Qodavery  forests.  A  tree  which  Mr  R.  Thomp- 
son in  1870  found  on  the  Nagpahar  in  the  Mandla  district,  and  (abundantly)  on 
the  Pachmarhi  plateau,  vem.  Kfkardi,  was  referred  to  this  species  by  Dr 
Stewart ;  but  I  haye  not  seen  any  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Mr  Thompson, 
and  am  therefore  unable  to  dedae  whether  it  is  this  or  the  following  species. 
K  Thompson's  description  states, ''  The  cones  of  this  species  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  C.  lati/oliOy"  which  would  point  to  C.  dcuminatOy  and  not  to  G. 
mf/rHfoliOy  the  cones  of  which  are  smaller.  He  further  describes  it  as  a  tree  of 
moderate  size^  bark  smooth,  whitish,  occajdonally  rugose  and  exfoliating,  dusky. 
Many-branched  and  well  clothed  with  dense  foli^^e.  Leayes  considerably 
smaller  than  those  of  G-  latifolia.  Coming  into  fr^h  leaf  about  May,  buds  and 
yoxmg  leayes  coyered  with  a  beautiful  silyeiy  tomentum.  FL  in  May  ;  seed 
ripens  Jan.'-Feb. 

In  Burma  A,  acuminaia  is  a  lar^  tree,  12  ft.  girth,  trunk  regularly  shaped, 
80  ft  to  the  first  branch  on  good  sod.  The  wood  is  greyish  brown,  with  orange 
or  dark-brown  streaks,  hmrd,  warps  and  cracks  in  seasoning.  Medullai^  rays 
yeiy  numerous  and  yery  fine.  Fores  numerous,  small,  uniformly  distributecL 
Weight  of  a  cub.  ft.  60-59  lb.    P.  =  880  (Skinner). 

3.  A.  pendnla,  Edgeworth  Catalogue  of  Plants  in  the  Banda  district, 
p.  47.— Syn.  A.  myrHfoKa,  WalL  Cat  No.  .4017;  Royle  HL  p.  209.  (The 
latter  name  is  older,  but  Edgeworth  was  the  first  to  describe  the  tree.) 
Yem.  Dhao,  Dhaulcray  kola  d?iokra,  Meywar ;  Kardahi,  Gwalior. 

A  small  gregarious  tree,  with  pendulous  branches,  and  light  adpressed 
pubescence  on  leayes  and  branchlets.  Leayes  alternate  and  subopposite, 
oboyate,  obtuse  or  mucronate,  -^1  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short  slender 
petiole,  with  5-7  pairs  of  arcuate  lateral  neryes  joined  by  elegant  reticulate 
yenation.  Flower-heads  small,  |>  in.  across  when  in  flower ;  free  part  of 
calyx-tube  short,  pubescent.  Fruit  with  nanow  wings,  nearly  orbicular ; 
persistent  calyx-tube  shorter  than  fruit 

Common  in  Rajputana  and  Bandelkhand,  extends  north  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  and  south  to  the  Mye  riyer ;  has  been  found  near  Deesa  (Stocks).  The 
small-leayed  Conocarpus  on  the  Pachmarhi  plateau  is  probably  this  species. 
(Forsyth  giyes  Gonocarpus  myrtifclia  from  the  Satpuras  under  the  yem.  name 
of  Kardakiy  as  not  yery  common,  with  reddish-white  wood. — The  Highlands  of 
Central  India,  p.  462.)  On  dry  hills  only  a  shrub,  imder  more  fayourable  cir- 
cumstances a  moderate-sized  tree.  Trunk  short.  3-5  ft:  girth,  branchlets  droop- 
ing. In  January,  when  the  tree  is  in  fruit,  the  foliage  has  a  beautiful  red- 
dish-brown colour  similar  to  the  foliage  of  Beech  in  autumn.  This  tree  forms 
forests  on  the  hills  of  Meywar,  near  Hundigarh,  Bassi,  Chittor,  and  ^^her 
places,  either  pure  or  mixed:  Often  associated  with  C(mocar%m9  IcUifolia, 
Gcuearia,  and  a  few  other  trees.  Many  of  these  forests  of  A  .pendula  are  strictly 
preseryed,  among  others  the  forest  which  clothes  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Chit- 
tor  fort,  and  numerous  temple  forests  in  that  part  of  the  countiy.  It  is  also 
found  on  the  dry  ffneiss  hiils  of  Mairwara  near  Todcarh.  ^  The  tree  coppiice 
well,  and  as  it  thnyes  in  the  dry  districts  of  Central  India  its  requirements 
merit  careful  study.  Experiments  with  the  wood,  grown  in  Gwalior,  were  made 
by  Cimningham — ^the  cub!  ft.  was^found  to  weigh  59  lb.,  the  yfdue  of  P.  in  5 
experiments  ranged  between  697  and  1034,  ayerage  837. 
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Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  generally  entire  leaves,  in  most  genera 
dotted  with  translucent  glands,  opposite  or  alternate,  without  stipules. 
Floweis  regular  and  generally  bisexual  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary, 
limb  £ree,  4  -  5  -  deft^  often  closed  in  bud,  and  bursting  into  irregular 
lobes,  or  coming  off  entire.  Disc  coating  the  calyx-tube.  Petals  4-5, 
sometimes  none,  inserted  on  the  edge  of  the  disc,  in  bud  imbricate,  some- 
times more  or  less  connate  into  a  caducous  calyptra.  Stamens  perigynous, 
generally  numerous,  inserted  on  or  inside  the  edge  of  the  disc,  in  one  or 
several  rows ;  filaments  free,  or  connate  at  the  base  in  a  short  ring  or  tube, 
or  in  bundles  generally  opposite  the  petals  ;  anthers  2-celled,  versatile  or 
basifixed,  the  cells  mostly  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  syncarpous, 
inferior,  rarely  adnate  at  the  base  only,  either  1-celled,  or  more  oftdn  with 
2  or  more  cells ;  style  simple ;  stigma  small,  capitate  or  peltate ;  ovules 
numerous.  Seeds  generally  without  albumen.— Gen.  PI.  L  690 ;  Royle 
HI.  216  ;  Wight  lU.  ii  6. 

Leaves  dotted  with  resinous  glands,  generally  opposite. 
Calyx  truncate,  the  orifice  closed  by  a  deciduous  operculum  ; 
fruit  hard  and  woody ;  leaves  of  young  shoots  opposite, 
of  flowering  branches  alternate .  .  .1.  Eucaltptub. 

CsXvx  generally  lobed ;  leaves  opposite ;  fruit  fleshy. 
Free  portion  of  calyx  entire,  bursting  irregularly  or  coming 

off  entire        ......        2.  Psidiuh. 

Free  portion  of  calyx  4-5-lobed     ....        8.  Eugenia. 

Leaves  not  dotted  with  resinous  glands,  alternate. 
AH  stamens  antheriferous ;  fruit  dry  .  .  .        4.  Barringtonia. 

A  portion  of  stamens  only  antheriferous  ;  fniit  fleshy  5.  Careta. 

1.  EUCALYPTUS,  L'H&itier. 

Shrubs  or  trees  attaining  sometimes  a  gigantic  size,  secreting  more  or 
less  of  resinous  gums,  whence  their  common  appellation  of  "  Gum-trees  ; " 
often  flowering  when  quite  yoimg  and  smalL  Leaves  in  young  saplings 
generally  horizontal,  opposite,  sessile,  and  cordate;  in  Uie  adult  tree 
mostly  vertical,  alternate,  petiolate,  and  passing  more  or  less  from  broadly 
ovate  to  lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  falcate,  always  rigid.  Flowers  in 
umbels  or  heads,  usually  pedunculate.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary, 
truncate,  the  orifice  closed  by  an  operculum  (formed  of  the  concrete  petals 
and  calyx-lobes  ?),  generally  thick,  fleshy  or  woody,  covering  the  stamens 
in  the  bud,  and  fisdling  off  entire  when  the  stamens  expand.  Stamens 
numerous,  in  several  series.  Ovary  inferior,  the  summit  glabrous,  flat 
convex  or  conical,  3-6-celled,  with  numerous  ovtdes  in  each  cell,  on  an 
axile  placenta.  Fruit  consisting  of  the  more  or  less  enlarged  truncate 
calyx-tube,  usually  of  a  hard  and  woody  texture,  interspersed  with  resin- 
ous receptacles.  The  fertile  seeds  are  often,  but  not  in  all  species  minute  ; 
the  embryo  has  broad-cordate  2-lobed  or  bipartite  cotyledons  folded  over 
the  straight  radicle,  but  otherwise  flat.     A  large  proportion  of  the  seeds 
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are  often  abortive,  and  these  are  geneiaUj  enlarged,  yarionflly  shaped,  and 
of  a  hard  and  uniform  texture. 

Numerous  species  haye  been  introduced  into  India ;  they  grow  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  timber  is  much  valued  in  Australia.  It  will  here 
suffice  to  mention  two  'Si)ecies  as  representatives  of  those  which  are  com- 
monly called  in  Australia  Bliie  Grum  and  Stringy-bark, 

Leaves  of  old  trees  4-6  in.  long  ;  flowers  small,  nmbellate ;  fniit 

8-5  lines  diam 1.  JB,  dbliqua. 

Leaves  6-12  in.  long ;  flowers  large,  sessile;  fruit  9-12  lines  diam.        2.  £,  OlomUus, 

1.  E.  obliana,  L'H^r. ;  BentL  FL  Austral  iii  205. — Syn.  E.  gigantea, 
Hook.  f.  FL  Tasm.  i  t.  28.     Stringy-bark. 

An  immense  tree,  attaining  from  150  to  250  ft  with  a  very  tenacious 
rugged,  fibrous  bark,  flaking  off  in  stringy  masses.  Leaves  of  young 
trees  opposite,  of  flowering  branches  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  falcate, 
and  very  oblique  at  the  base,  more  or  less  acuminate,  4-6  in.  long,  with 
oblique  distant,  anastomosing  veins,  inserted  along  the  midrib,  and  in- 
tramarginal  veins  at  some  distance  from  the  edge.  Peduncles  axillary 
or  lateral,  bearing  each  an  umbel  of  about  4-12  flowers.  Operculum 
shorter  than  calyx-tube.  Stamens  ^  in.  long,  all  perfect;  anther-cells 
diveiging  or  at  length  divaricate  and  confluent  at  the  apex.  Fruit  more 
or  less  pear-shaped,  truncate  at  the  top,  3-5  lines  diameter ;  capsule  more 
or  less  sunk.     Seeds  minute. 

This  kind  of  String-bark  forms  vast  forests  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
and  is  abundant-  in  Tasmania,  forming  a  great  part  of  the  hill  forests,  and 
ascending  to  4000  ft  Specimens  have  been  felled  in  the  valleys  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Wellington,  Tasmania,  300  ft.  high  and  100  ft.  in  ^rth.  Has  been  in- 
troduced extensively  on  the  Nilgiris,  and  on  a  smidler  scale,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, in  the  Panjab,  and  in  several  places  of  the  North- West  Himalaya. 

2.  E.  Globnliu,  Labillardi^re ;  Benth.  L  c  225 ;  Paxton's  Flower  Gar- 
den, iL  38,  fig.  153.    Blue  Ghim, 

A  lofty  tree,  attaining  350  ft.  Foliage  when  crushed  of  a  powerful 
almost  offensive  smelL  Young  shoots  and  foliage  glaucous>grey.  Leaves 
of  the  young  tree  opposite,  sessile  and  cordate ;  of  the  full-grown  tree 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  falcate,  often  6-12  in.  long,  with 
oblique,  conspicuous  anastomosing  veins,  all  inserted  along  the  midrib, 
and  intoamarginal  veins  at  some  distance  from  the  edge.  Flowers  large, 
axillary,  solitary  or  2-3  together,  closely  sessile  on  the  branch  or  on  a  ped- 
uncle not  longer  than  thick.  Calyx-tube  broadly  turbinate,  thick,  woody, 
more  or  less  ribbed  or  rugose,  ^-|  in.  diameter.  Operculum  shorter  than 
calyx-tube.  Stamens  above  \  in.  long ;  anthers  ovate  with  parallel  cells. 
Fruit  semiglobular,  |-1  in.  diameter  ;  capsule  nearly  level  with  the  rim. 
Seeds  minute ;  10,000  sifted  fertile  seeds  per  ounce  (F.  v.  Mueller). 

Qregarious  in  Victoria  and  the  south  of  Tasmania.  Introduced  on  the  Kil- 
^8  and  (experimentally)  in  the  Panjab.  Cultivated  in  the  plantations  made 
m  the  south  of  France  ^near  Nice)  on  barren  hills.  Growth  extremely  rapid 
while  young  f9  ft  girth  m  twenty  years  on  the  Nilgiris).  Heartwood  brown, 
hard,  tough,  aurable,  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  leaves  are  used  as  a  febrifuge  in 
Australia. 
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The  ywr-rah  wood  of  Westem  AuBtialia  (E.  roetrata,  Schlechtendal,  Benth. 
1.  c.  240^  is  a  very  strong  and  durable  wood,  but  apt  to  crack  and  split  unless 
thorougid^  seasoned.  It  is  said  to  resist  white  ants  and  the  Teredo  navalis,  and 
has  been  imported  to  India  for  railway-sleepers.  The  Red  Gum  of  Australia 
is  the  produce  of  several  species,  especially  of  E.  resimfera,  Smith,  Benth.  L  c. 
245.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  JEino,  is  largely  imported  into  Europe,  and  is  used  in 
medicine  (Pharm.  Ind.  71).  Several  ethereal  oils  (Eucalyptus  cily  Mali  oil)  are 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  other  species,  and  form  an  important  article  of  ex- 
TOrt  Thus  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  cultivation  of  those  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  which  will  thrive  in  India,  deserves  to  be  encouraged. 

2.  FSIDIUM,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves;  peduncles  axillary,  I-  or  few- 
flowered  ;  flowers  large.  Caiyx-tube  ovate,  adnate  at  the  base,  the  upper 
firee  portion  quite  entire,  closed  in  the  bud,  at  length  irregularly  bursting 
into  lobes  or  coming  off  entire.  Petals  4  or  5,  £ree.  Ovary  2-  or  more- 
celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each.  Fruit  a  many-seeded  berry.  Seeds 
with  a  hard  testa ;  embryo  curved  with  a  long  radicle  and  short  coty- 
ledons. 

I.  P.  Qnava,  Raddi ;  Grisebach  West  Ind.  EL  241.— Syn.  F,  pomi- 
ferum,  linn.  Bot  Reg.  t  1079,  with  globose;  P.  pyrffenim,  linn.,  with 
obovate  fruit  The  Quavortree,  Yem.  Amrity  amrvd  (the  Persian  name 
for  Pear),  Safrvam,  North-West  India ;  Piydra,  Beng. 

A  small  tree  or  laige  shrub,  young  branches  pubescent.  Leaves  ob- 
long or  elliptic-oblong,  4-6  in.  long,  on  very  short  petioles,  pubescent  be- 
neath, nearly  glabrous  above,  with  15-20  pairs  of  prominent  main  lateral 
nerves,  arcuate  near  the  edge,  and  joined  by  prominent  intramarginal 
veins.  Peduncles  axillary,  1 J-1  in.  long,  with  1-3  flower&  Free  part  of 
calyx  ovoid  in  bud,  larger  than  the  ovoid  ovary,  bursting  into  irregular 
lobes.  Petab  ^  in.  diam.  or  more.  Fruit  globose  or  obovoid,  inside  red 
white  or  yellowish. 

Indigenous  in  Mexico,  and  possibly  in  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  cul- 
tivated and  naturaUsed  in  most  tropical  countries.  In  India  cultivated  almost 
everywhere,  except  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Panjab.  Often  run  wild, 
but  there  is  no  groimd  for  supposing  that  the  Guava  is  indigenous  in  India. 
Wood  compact,  CK)se-grained,  ta&es  a  oeautiful  polish. 

Nearly  related  is  the  Myrtle,  Myrtus  communis,  Linn. ;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient 
iL  736 — ^Vem.  Vildvati  mehndi,  miircK^indigenous  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  often  cultivated  in  India ;  evergreen,  wholly  glabrous,  with  small 
ovate  acuminate  leaves ;  white  flowers  ;  small  black  hemes ;  free  part  of  calyx- 
tube  short,  regularly  4-5  cleft    Leaves  used  in  native  medicine. 

3.  ETTQENIA,  Linn. 

Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  penniveined  leaves;  the 
flowers  tetramerous  (Indian  species),  rarely  pentamerous,  in  lateral  or  ter- 
minal trichotomous  cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx-tube  from  globular  to  nar- 
row-turbinate.     Stamens  numerous,  in  sepveral  series,  free  or  obscurely 
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collected  in  4  bundles ;  anthers  veisatile,  usually  small,  the  cells  opening 
longitudinally.  Ovary  2-celled,  rarely  3-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each 
celL  Fruit  a  berry  with  1  or  few  seeds ;  testa  membranous  or  cartila- 
ginous ;  embryo  thick  and  fleshy  with  a  very  short  radicle ;  the  coty- 
ledons either  united  in  an  apparently  homogeneous  mass,  or  more  or  less 
separable. 

Flowers  large,  in  short  4-8-flowered  terminal  (ramose  racemes    .      I,  E,  Jafnhos. 

Flowers  smc^  in  trichotomons  panicles  arising  irom  the  previous 
year's  wood  below  the  leaves. 
L^Lves  coriaceous^  lateral  nerves  close  together      .        .        .      2.  E.  Jambolana, 
Leaves  subcoriaceous,  lateral  nerves  distant   .        .        .        .      3.  jEL  opercuUUa, 

1.  E.  Jambos,  Lino. ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  494. — Syn.  Jambosa  vulgaris, 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  332  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  435.  The  Roae-ajople.  Sans.  Jambu. 
Yem.  Chddbjdman. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  coriaceous,  entire,  lan- 
ceolate, 5-8  in.  long,  narrowed  into  short  petioles ;  lateral  nerves  distant, 
joined  by  prominent  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers  tetramerous,  large, 
white,  1-1^  in.  to  tip  of  stamens,  on  pedicels  \  in.  long,  in  short  cymose 
terminal  racemes,  composed  of  2-4  pair  of  opposite  flowers  (1 -flowered 
cymes),  the  uppermost  opening  first.  Calyx-tube  turbinate,  edge  free, 
somewhat  produced  above  the  ovary ;  lobes  round,  obtuse.  Fruit  sub- 
globose,  1-2  in.  long,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx-lobes. 

Only  cultivated  within  the  range  of  this  Flora,  rare  in  the  Panjab.  Indigen- 
ous in  the  Sikkim  TeraL  Cultivated  in  many  tropical  countncs.  Fl.  Feb.  ; 
fruit  ripens  July,  Aug.  Trunk  short ;  bark  thm,  grey,  with  shallow  farrows, 
inner  substance  reddiui,  compact,  brittle.  Wood  reddish  brown.  The  tree  is 
planted  for  shade  and  ornament,  and  on  account  of  its  fruit,  the  size  of  a  small 
apple,  with  a  delicate  rose-water  perfume,  but  dry  and  hardly  worth  eating. 

2.  E.  Jambolana,  Lam.  —  Tab.  XXX.  —  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t  197; 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  484. — Syn.  Syzygium  Jambolanum,  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
329,  often  called  the  Black  Plum,  Sans.  Jambu,  jambula,  Yem.  Jam, 
jdman,  jamni,  phcddni,  phalinda,  pharenda,  phaunda,  paiman. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  coriaceous,  shining, 
entire,  oval  oval -oblong  or  lanceolate- oblong,  generally  long-acumijiate, 
3-6  in.  long,  narrowed  into  petiole  }-l  in.  long ;  lateral  nerves  numerous, 
dose  together,  parallel,  confluent  near  the  margin,  but  not  forming  regu- 
lar prominent  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers  greenish,  tetramerous,  small, 
numerous,  ^^  in.  to  tip  of  stamens,  nearly  sessile,  in  3-flowered  cymes 
(sometimes  by  abortion  1-  or  2-flowered),  arranged  in  broad  trichotomous 
panicles,  lateral  on  the  previous  yearns  wood,  rarely  terminal,  the  ultimate 
cymes  approximate  at  the  end  of  each  branch  of  the  inflorescence,  forming 
rounded  fascicles  of  flowers.  Calyx-tube  funnel-shaped,  the  upper  part 
campanulate,  produced  above  the  ovaiy;  lobes  very  short  Petals  co- 
hering and  failing  ofif  in  a  calyptra.  Berry  oblong  or  subglobose,  J-1  in. 
long,  crowned  with  the  base  of  the  cup-shaped  calyx,  purple  or  black*  am- 
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culent,  smootli  "when  ripe.  Exceedingly  variable  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  also  in  other  respects.  In  Wight's  Icones  the 
following  are  figured  as  forms  of  the  same  species  :  E.  Jambolana,  t.  535, 
with  lai^e  loose  spreading  panicles  and  oblong  5-seeded  fruit ;  E.  caryo- 
pkyllce/olia,  Lam.  t.  553 ;  Eoxb.  1.  c.  486,  with  ovate-lanceolate,  long- 
acuminate  leaves  and  globose  fruit;  E.  obtusi folia,  Boxb.  L  c  485,  t. 
620,  with  obtuse  leaves  and  oblong  1 -seeded  fruit. 

Common  throughout  India,  excepting  the  arid  region  of  Sindh,  and  the 
southern  Panjab.  In  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  hills  extends  west 
nearly  to  the  Indus,  and  ascends  to  3000  ft.  (Panjab),  5000  ft.  (Kamaon). 
Generally  in  moist  places  near  rivers  and  water-courses,  but  also  on  high  ground, 
and  often  associated  with  Sal.  Commonly  cultivated  in  India,  also  in  other 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  In  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  indigenous  or  cultivated.  FL  March,  April ;  the  fruit 
ripens  in  June,  July.  The  leaves  are  renewed  in  March,  the  flush  of  the  young 
leaves  coming  out  with  a  bright  copper-colour.  (In  the  Panjab  the  tree  is  not 
evergreen,  the  old  leaves  are  shed  m  January  and  the  new  foliage  comes  out 
from  March  to  May. — J.  L.  S.) 

Attains  70-80,  at  times  90  ft. ;  trunk  not  taU,  and  not  very  straight,  but  often 
20  ft.  clear  to  first  branch  ;  girth  6-8,  at  times  12-15  ft  jBranches  spreading 
and  ascending,  with  drooping  branchlets,  forming  a  close  shady  crown — a  great 
relief  in  the  hot  months  in  the  otherwise  leafless  forest.  Fobage  dark  green  ; 
leaves  shining,  aromatic.  Bark  1-1|  in.  thick,  corky,  light  or  dark  grey.  Inner 
bark  pale  reddish-brown,  compact,  fibrous.  Heartwood  reddish-brown,  tough 
and  hard.  Weight  43-48  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  when  seasoned,  63  when  green.  Value 
of  P.  600  (Skinner).  Amiual  layers  visible.  Warps  in  seasoning,  but  is  fairly 
durable.  Used  much  for  building,  agricultural  implements,  for  well-curbs,  and 
well-stejps,  where  it  is  considered  almost  indestructible.  Boats  and  canoes  are 
made  of  it.  The  bark  is  used  for  dyeing  and  tanning.  The  fruit  is  much 
eaten  by  natives  :  in  appearance  it  resembles  a  damsou,  has  a  harsh  but  sweetish 
flavour,  somewhat  astringent  and  acid.  Is  much  eaten  by  birds  ;  a  favourite 
food  of  the  large  bat  (flying  fox).  A  kind  of  vinegar  is  prepared  from  it,  which 
is  used  in  diseases  of  the  spleen.  Grows  (quickly  at  first,  but  slowly  afterwards. 
Young  plants  suffer  from  n'ost  in  the  Panjab  plains. 

Nearl]^  aUied  to  E.  Jawholana,  is  E.  salici/olia,  Wight  Ic.  t.  539,  Syzygium 
aalicifolium,  Graham  Cat.  Bomb.  PI.  p.  73,  Dalz.  Bomb.  FL  p.  94,  with  narrow 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  lax  panicles  from  the  old  wood 
below  the  leaves ;  a  shrub  or  tree,  common  gregariously  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eoina  river^  and  in  other  valleys  of  the  Sattara  Ghats,  identified  by  Beddome, 
FL  Sylv.  p.  109,  with  a  narrow-leaved  Eugenia  growing  in  the  bed  of  the  Ner- 
budda  river,  near  Jubbulpur. 

3.  E.  opercnlata,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  486 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  652.— Syn. 
Syzygium  nervosum,  DC.  P.  iiL  2^0.  Eugenia  nervosa,  DC. ;  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  Manual,  p.  106  (but  not  E.  nervosa,  DC.  P.  iii  284,  which  is  a 
different  tree  from  Cochin-China).  E,  cerasoides,  Roxb..  and  E.  Paniala, 
Roxb.  L  c.  488,  489,  probably  refer  to  the  same  tree.  vem.  Edijdman, 
jamawa,  paim^n,  N.W.P. ;  Jdman,  dugdugia,  Oudh. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  subcoriaceous,  broad- 
ovate  or  elliptical,  3-8  in.  long,  2-4  in.  broad,  obtuse  or  shortly  acumin- 
ate, narrowed  into  petiole,  |-1  in.  long,  with  8-1 2  pairs  of  main  lateral  slightly 
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arcuate  nerves,  very  prominent  below,  intramaiginal  veins  generally  not 
prominent.  Flowers  tetramerous,  small,  greenid^  odorous,  nearly  sessile, 
in  3-flowered  cymes,  arranged  in  broad  lax  trichotomous  panicles,  witb 
spreading  or  divaricate  branches,  arising  from  the  leafless  nodes  of  the  pre- 
vious yearns  wood.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  short  obtuse  marginate 
teetL  Petals  cohering  and  falling  off  in  a  calyptra.  Berry  globose  or 
ovoid,  ^  in.  long,  with  but  little  mark  of  calyx,  rugose,  very  juicy. 

Sub-Himalavan  forests  from  the  Jmnna  to  Assam,  ascending  to  2000  fl. 
Ondh  and  Goraldipar  forests,  Chittagong,  Burma,  the  western  coast,  and  Ceylon. 
Outside  India  in  South)  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  the  tree  is  planted  for  its  fruit  The  leaves  are  renewed  in  April,  the  old 
leaves  turning  red  before  they  are  shed.  FL  April,  May.  The  friut  ripens  in 
June,  July.  In  dry  places  a  scrubby  tree  35  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  girth,  but  under 
favourable  conditions  grows  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  handsome  trees  of 
the  genua.  Bark  1  in.  thick  or  more,  cinereous,  brown  or  blackish,  rouffh  with 
irregular  hard  scales,  leaving  cavities  when  they  exfoliate.  Inner  suostance 
red,  fibrous.  Sap-and  heart- wood  similar,  brown,  close- and  fine-grained.  Tough 
and  durable,  seasons  and  polishes  welL  Used  in  Kamaon  and  Qarhwal  for  build- 
ing and  agricultural  implements.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

4.  BABBINQTONIA,  Forst. 

Trees  with  alternate  leaves,  usually  approximate  at  the  ends  of  branches. 
Flowers  in  terminal  or  lateral  spikes  or  racemes,  with  small  deciduous 
bracts.  Calyx-tube  ovoid  or  turbinate,  not  at  all  or  scarcely  produced 
above  the  ovary.  Petals  4  or  5,  adhering  at  the  base  to  the  staminal  ring. 
Stamens  indefinite,  in  many  series,  connate  at  the  base  into  a  short  ring 
or  cup  ;  anthers  small,  versatile  or  fixed  near  the  base.  Ovary  inferior, 
with  an  annular  disc  on  the  top  within  the  stamens,  2-4-celled ;  2-8  ovules 
in  each  ceU ;  style  filiform,  with  a  small  stigma.  Fruit  pyramidal  ovoid 
or  oblong,  hard  and  fibrous,  indehiscent  Seed  solitary,  wiUi  a  thick  testa; 
albumen  none.  Embryo  thick,  fleshy,  consisting  of  two  concentric  homo- 
geneous masses,  the  central  mass  corresponding  to  the  pith,  the  outer  to 
the  bark,  both  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  delicate  vessels  and  fibres,  cor^ 
responding  to  the  woody  portion  of  stem  and  root.  Cotyledons  rudimen- 
tary, scale-like.  On  the  structure  of  the  seeds  of  Barnngtonia  and  Careya, 
see  Thomson  in  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  47. 

1.  B.  aentangnla,  Gartner  Sem.  ii.  t  101 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  204 ; 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  635;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  333.— Vem.  Samundar  jphul, 
pannidri,  ingar^  Oudh  ;  Kanapa  chettu,  Telugu. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  with  obovate  or  oblanceolate  leaves,  entire  or 
serrulate,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  glabrous,  pale  beneath,  3-5  in. 
long.  Flowers  red*,  in  long  slender  pendulous  racemes;  bracts  oblong, 
very  deciduous.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  2  pendulous  ovules  in  each  ceU. 
Fruit  oblong,  4-angled,  1  in.  long  or  longer. 

Common  on  banks  of  streams,  edges  of  swamps,  and  in  moist  placesgenerally, 
in  South  India,  Burma,  Ben^,  the  Oudh  lorests,  and  the  sub-Himalayan 
tract,  extending  west  to  the  Jumna.     Also  Indian  Archipelago  and  North 
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Australia.  Leaves  shed  and  renewed  March,  ApriL  •  FL  May ;  fr.  Sept-Oct 
Attains  a  height  of  30  and  a  ^prth  of  5  ft.,  with  a  short  trunk,  and  large  crooked 
spreading  branches.  Bark  1  in.  thick,  cinereous  or  brownish  black,  rough  with 
longitudinal  reticulate  cracks  and  furrows,  and  irregularly  oblong  exfoliating 
scales.  Wood  pale  or  reddish-brown,  turns  black  if  buried  in  mud^  fine-,  close-, 
but  short-grained,  hard,  tough,  strong,  weight  of  cub.  ft  56  lb.  (Sxinner),  39.4 
(Evd) ;  Ysdue  of  P.  315  (Kyd),  648  (Benson,  green  wood),  863  (Skinner).  Said 
to  be  durable.  No  distinct  heartwood.  Used  for  boat-building,  in  wells,  for 
carts,  rice-pounders,  and  by  cabinet-makers.  The  pounded  bark  is  used  to  in- 
toxicate fish  ;  mixed  with  chaJQT  and  pulse,  it  is  given  as  cattle-fodder. 

6.  CABEYA,  Eoxb. 

Trees  or  trndershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  approximate  near  the  ends 
of  branches,  and  large  showy  flowers.  Calyx  wholly  adnate  to  the  ovary, 
ovoid  or  turbinate,  with  a  4-cleft  limb.  Petals  4,  spreading.  Stamens 
very  numerous,  in  several  rows ;  filaments  distinct  above,  united  at  the 
base  into  a  thick  fleshy  ring,  inserted  with  the  petab ;  the  exterior  and 
interior  stamens  generally  without  anthers,  the  middle  row  antheriferous  ; 
anthers  small,  versatile,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  4-celled,  with 
numerous  ovules  attached  to  axile  placentas ;  style  filiform ;  stigma 
capitate,  obscurely  4-lobed  or  -toothed.  Fruit  globose,  with  a  thick  rind, 
numerous  seeds  embedded  in  a  fleshy  pulp.  No  albumen.  Embryo  large, 
almond-like,  structure  similar  to  that  of  Barringtonia. 

A  laige  tree ;  flowers  sessile 1.  (7.  arhorea. 

An  undershrab  ;  flowers  pedunculate 2,  C.  herbacea, 

1.  0.  arborea,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  218 ;  Wight  IlL  t  99,  100 ;  Bedd, 
FL  Sylv.  t.  205,  AnaL  t  18  ii ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  334.  Vem.  Kumbi 
kumbh,  Khumhi,  Gond.  names  :  Kumri,  Chindwara ;  Gumar^  Mandla, 
Balaghat. 

A  large  tree,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  membranous, 
sessile  or  narrowed  into  short  marginate  petiole,  crenate,  with  10-12 
pair  of  prominent  main  lateral  nerves.  Flowers  large,  sessile,  a  few 
together  at  the  ends  of  branchlets,  white  and  pink,  with  an  unpleasant 
smell.  Fruit  globose,  green,  3  in.  across,  crowned  with  the  persistent 
calyx-segments. 

Common  in  South  India,  Bengal,  and  Burma.  Sparingly  found  in  the  forests 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  Oudh,  and  in  the  sub-Himalavan  tract,  where  it  ex- 
tends west  a  little  beyond  the  Jumna.  Grown  here  and  there  in  gardens  in  the 
Panjab.  (In  North  Australia  and  Queensland  a  tree  is  found  nearly  related  to 
this,  C.  arborea,  var.  atutralis,  Benth.  Fl.  Austr.  iii  289.)  Bare  during  part 
of  the  dry  season,  the  new  foliage  appears  in  Much,  ApriL  Fl.  with  the 
young  leaves  ;  fr.  ripens  and  falls  about  July. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  attains  a  height  of  50,  and  a  girth  of  8  ft., 
but  in  Central  and  North  India  is  generally  a  much  smaller  tree.  Bark  1-2  in. 
thick,  dark  grey,  or  dark  brown,  smooth  or  rou^h,  with  large  exfoliating  scales. 
Inner  bark  red,  very  fibrous.  Sapwood  yellowish  white,  large,  heartwood  dull 
red,  or  reddish  broiivn,  beautifully  mottled,  even-grained,  hard  and  strong,  does 
not  season  well,  is  ai>t  to  split,  but  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  weight  of  a  cub. 
ft.  of  seasoned  wood  is  given  by  Skioner  at  50  lb.,  and  this  may  probably  be 
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accepted  as  a  fair  ayerage,  though  it  aeems  to  fluctuate  between  wide  limits,  the 
extremes  being  35  and  60.75.  My  experiments  with  Burma  wood  gave  55  in 
1862,  50.58  and  60.37  in  1864  The  average  of  9  experiments  made  by  me  in 
1864  was  P.=768,  the  extremes  being  645  and  950 ;  Skinner  gives  it  at  870, 
which  is  probably  somewhat  too  high.  I  am  inclined  to  accept  800  as  the  mean 
value  of  the  coefficient  of  transverse  strength,  with  regard  to  the  results  of  all 
experiments  available  to  me.  Annual  rings  fairly  distinct,  medullary  rays  veiy 
numerous,  very  fine,  pores  scanty,  in  oval  groups  of  3-6,  uniformly  distributei 
Each  annual  ring  marked  by  a  narrow  ring  of  darker  wood.  The  wood  is  not 
much  used  in  North- West  Lidia,  save  for  agricultural  implements.  In  South 
India  and  Burma  used  for  cart-buildinc.  The  bark  is  used  as  an  astringent 
in  native  medicine.  From  the  inner  banL  fuses  for  matchlocks  are  made,  by 
pounding,  cleaning,  dr]ring,  and  twisting  it  into  a  thin  cord.  These  are  said  to 
burn  at  the  rate  of  12  indies  per  hour.  Coarse  strong  cordage  is  also  made  of 
the  bark« 

2.  0.  herbacea,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  217. 

A  small  undershmb ;  a  thick  woody  root-stock  producing  annually  a 
herbaceous  stem  12-u[l  high,  with  cuneate  leaves,  and  a  number  of  pedun- 
culate large  beautiful  pink  flowers  wbich  appear  in  spring. 

Grass  lands  in  Bengal,  Oudh,  and  the  Central  Provinces. 

Order  XXXYIII.    LTTHBABIRS. 

Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees  with  simple  entire  leaves,  generally  opposite, 
sometimes  alternate  or  verticillate.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  bisexual, 
generally  regular.  Calyx  free,  campanulate  cylindrical  or  hemispherical ; 
lobes  4-8,  valvate  in  bud,  and  often  with  as  many  intermediate,  usually 
exterior  teeth  or  appendices.  Petab  generally  isomerons  and  alternate 
with  the  calyx-lobes,  obovate,  often  corrugated  in  the  bud,  sometimes 
wanting,  inserted  inside  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  usually  definite, 
perigynous ;  filaments  inflected  in  the  bud ;  anthers  2-celled,  dehiscing 
longitudinally.  Ovary  free,  usnally  2-4-celled,  cells  with  numerous  ovules 
attached  to  an  axile  placenta ;  style  simple,  persistent.  Fruit  a  capsule, 
2-4-  or  many-celled,  or  by  obliteration  of  septa  l-celled.  Seeds  numer- 
ous without  albumen,  embryo  straight  with  a  short  radicle. — Gen.  PL 
i  773  ;  Eoyle  lU.  208  (Gh-anatecB),  212  ;  Wight  IlL  i.  204  (Salicariece), 
ii.  2  (Orcmatece). 

Ovary  free  ;  leaves  with  black  dots  or  glands  beneath ;  calyx- 

tube  curved .1.  Woodfordia. 

Ovaiy  free ;  leaves  without  dots  or  glands ;  calyx*tube  straight.  * 

Cal]rx-lobes  4  ;  petals  4  ;  stamens  8 2.  Lawsonia. 

Calyx-lobes  6 ;  petals  6  ;  stamens  numerous        .        .        .     8.  LAOXHSTaoBMiA. 
Ovary  inferior ;  fruit  with  a  hard  coriaceous  rind,  crowned  by 

the  persistent  calyx .4.  Punic  a. 

Ovary  partially  adnate  to  calyx  ;  fruit  fleshy,  base  and  sides 

adnate  to  the  persistent  calyx  ;  leaves  tmck     .        •        .     6. .  Sonvxratia. 

1.  WOODFORDIA,  Salisbury. 

Calyx  tabular,  coloured,  slightly  curved  and  widened  at  the  mouth, 
which  is  oblique,  and  has  6  small  equal  deltoid  lobes,  and  as  many  exter- 
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nal  short  appendices,  persistent  in  £ruit,  expanding  and  generally  split 
below.  Petals  6,  alternate  with  the  calyx-lobes,  linear-lanceolate,  minute. 
Stamens  12,  inserted  near  base  of  calyx,  much  exeerted  j  anthers  ovate, 
versatile.  Ovary  2-celled  ;  style  filiform,  exserted.  Capsule  2-celled,  2- 
valved,  with  numerous  small  seeds,  covered  with  the  persistent  calyx. 

1.  W.  floribimda,  Salisb.;  Boissier  FL  Orient,  ii.  737. — Syn.  Grislea 
tomerUosa,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  31 ;  Fl.  Ind.  iL  233 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  308. 
Sans.  Dhdtri  pushpikay  Agnivdla  (the  flame  of  Are).  Vem.  Ddwi,  tdwiy 
tdwa^  dhdj  thdwi,  sautka,  dahdi,  dhae,  dhaura,  dhatda.  Local  names : 
Dhewtie,  Oudh ;  Dhuvie,  suridri,  C.P. ;  Pitta  marray  Gonds,  C.P. 

A  large  shrub,  with  long  spreading  branches,  pubescent,  young  branch- 
lets  and  leaves  with  numerous  small  black  glands.  Leaves  opposite  or 
subopposite,  sometimes  in  whorls  of  3,  sessile,  2-4  in.  long,  ovate-lanceo- 
late from  a  cordate  or  rounded  base,  with  6-10  prominent  arcuate  lateral 
nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib,  joined  by  distinct  intramarginal  veins. 
Flowers  on  slender  pedicels  dilated  above,  shorter  than  calyx,  with  a  few 
bracts  at  base,  in  axillary  clusters.  Length  of  style  and  stamens  vary  in 
this  plant,  as  noticed  for  Lythrum  Salicaria  in  Oliver's  Ind.  Bot.  213. 

Common  throughout  India,  beyond  the  Indus  at  Peshawar,  and  in  Beluchis- 
tan.  Ascends  to  5000  ft  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  Fl.  Feb.- April.  10  ft.  high 
or  more,  bark  smooth,  peeling  off  iu  thin  scales,  wood  pale  nut-brown,  close- 
grained,  used  as  fuel,  in  the  north-west  the  flowers  are  collected  for  export  to 
the  Panjab,  for  dyeing  silks.    The  flowers  secrete  much  honey. 

2.  LAWSONIA,  Linn. 

Calyx  short,  broad -turbinate,  deeply  cleft  into  4,  broad- ovate  lobes, 
without  appendices.  Petals  4,  sessile,  corrugated  in  bud,  inserted  on  a 
raised  ring  at  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube.  Stamens  8,  inserted  in  pairs  be- 
tween the  petals,  sometimes  4  only ;  filaments  subulate ;  anthers  broad- 
oblong,  the  cells  attached  to  a  thick  connective.  Ovary  globose,  4-celled ; 
style  filiform  ;  ovules  numerous,  adnate  to  thick  axile  placentas.  Capsule 
globose,  supported  at  the  base  by  the  persistent  calyx,  pericarp  brittle, 
bursting  irregularly.  Seeds  truncate,  cuneate  or  pyramidal,  with  a  thick 
testa;  cotyledons  flat,  orbicular  ;  radicle  short 

1.  L.  alba,  Lamarck;  Boissier  Fl.  Orient  ii.  744;  Wight  lU.  t  87 ; 
W.  &  A.  Prodr.  307. — Syn.  L,  inermis^  Linn.;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  258.  L. 
spinosa,  Linn.  The  Henna  plant  of  Egypt  Sans.  Mendhu  Vem. 
Mendi,  mehndi. 

A  glabrous  shrub,  with  angular  branchlets  sometimes  spinescent,  and 
opposite,  sessile  coriaceous  small  leaves,  elliptic  or  obovate-elliptic,  from 
a  cuneate  base;  about  1  in.  long.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  very  fragrant, 
^  in.  across,  on  short  slender  pedicels,  in  large  terminal  paniculate  cymes. 

Indigenous  in  Beluchistan,  on  diy  lulls  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  perhaps 
in  Central  India.    Cultivated  throughout  India  for  its  leaves,  and  as  a  hedge- 
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plant.  Piolwbly  indigenous  in  North  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  Cultivated 
m  most  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  Fl.  throughout  the  year.  Grown 
from  seed  and  cuttings.  The  leaves  are  powdered  and  made  into  a  paste  which 
is  used  to  dje  nails,  skin,  and  beard.  Regarding  its  cultivation  in  tne  Amballa 
district,  see  Edgeworth  Jour.  As.  Soc.  viL  754 

3.  LAQEBSTBCESMIA,  Linn. 

Trees  and  shrubs ;  leaves  opposite  or  the  uppermost  alternate,  petio- 
late,  oblong  or  ovate,  entire.  Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
Calyx-tube  short,  broadly  turbinate,  cleft  into  6  ovate  lobes.  Petals  6, 
inserted  between  the  calyx-lobes,  dawed.  Stamens  numerous,  inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx-tube ;  filaments  long  exserted,  filiform  ;  anthers 
versatile.  Ovary  sessile,  3-6-celled ;  style  filiform ;  ovules  numerous, 
attached  to  axile  placentas.  Fruit  an  oblong,  coriaceous  capsule,  girt  at 
the  base  by  the  persistent  calyx,  3-6-celled,  dehiscing  loculicidally  into 
3-6  valves;  dissepiments  and  placentaa  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
valves.  Seeds  winged,  with  a  membranous  testa;  cotyledons  orbicular; 
radicle  cylindrical. 

1.  L.  parvlflora,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  66 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  505  ;  Bedd.  Fl. 
Sylv.  t.  31 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  308.— Vem.  Bdkliy  dhaura,  Kat  dhaura  : 
N.W.P. ;  Lendiay  leindia,  ««Mia,^C.P. ;  Sidda,  asid,  Oudh  and  Mirzapore 
district ;  Sh^^  Banda ;  Kdkria,  kdkrio,  Banswara  and  Guzerat 

A  large  tree,  glabrous,  only  youngest  branches  and  leaves  slightly 
pubescent.  Leaves  coriaceous,  opposite,  sessile  or  very  shortly  petiolate, 
oblong  or  ovate,  with  6-10  prominent,  arcuate  lateral  main  nerves  on  either 
side  of  midrib.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  ^  in.  across,  on  slender  pedicels 
in  panicles,  few  or  many  flowered.  Calyx  even,  not  ribbed,  pubescent, 
the  6  outer  stamens  much  longer  than  the  rest.  Capsule  ovoid  or  cylin- 
drical, f-j^  in.  long,  3-4-ceUed.  Seed  with  a  terminal  wing,  longer  than 
seed,  the  whole  f  in.  long,  \  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  with  a  straight  thin 
edge  on  the  inside,  and  a  thick  curved  bark  on  the  outside. 

Common  in  Central  India,  Bandelkhand,  Behar,  Bengal,  the  Oudh  forests, 
and  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  to  the  Jumna,  ascending  to  3000,  and  occasionally 
to  5000  ft.  Banswara,  Guzerat.  South  India  ^freauent  in  Mysore  and  on  the 
east  side).  The  old  leaves  shed  in  March,  April,  tne  young  foliage  comes  out 
in  May.   FL  April-June ;  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  remains  long  on  the  tree. 

In  North  and  Central  India  attains  50-70  ft,  and  a  girth  of  &-8  ft.,  with  a 
straight  clean  stem,  often  30-40  ft.  to  the  first  branch.  Grows  well  from  seed, 
coppices  readily,  the  shoots  growing  rapidly  into  taU  straight  poles.  Bark  ^-1 
in.  thick,  light  ash-coloured,  almost  wnite,  even,  smooth,  rarely  marked  with 
few  shallow  furrows,  flaking  off  in  dark-coloured  scurfy  pieces,  leaving  exposed 
the  inner  lighter-coloured  layers.  Wood  light  brown  or  yellowish,  often  with 
a  reddish  tinge,  and  mottled,  smooth-  and  even-grained.  Heartwood  darker, 
but  not  sharply  defined.  Pores  large  ;  numerous  whitish  wavy  concentric  bands 
in  the  wood;  annual  rings  not  distinct  The  cub.  ft  weighs  40-50  lb.  Elas- 
tic, tough,  and  of  great  transverse  strength.  Seasons  weU,  works  freely,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish.  Fairly  durable.  Used  extensively,  and  valued  highly  for 
ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and  for  construction.    Buggy-shafts 
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and  axe-handleB  are  made  of  it  A  sweet  gum  exudes  from  wounds  in  tne  oark, 
and  is  eaten.    Bark  and  leaves  are  extensively  employed  for  tanning. 

L,  lanceolata,  WaU. ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  32. — Vem.  Bandara,  nandi,  nanctt 
nanij  Western  Ghats,  a  common  tree  in  the  forests  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Peninsula  as  far  north  as  Khandeish,  is  similar  to  L.  parviflora,  but  is  readily 
distinguished  bv  petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate  leaves,  wiiich  are  bluish  white  be- 
neath ;  larger  flower-panicles,  the  calyx  and  pedicels  clothed  with  dense  grey 
pubescence,  calyx-segments  reflexed,  and  small  capsules  ^-^  in.  long.  (The 
large  capsules  figured  by  Beddome  do  not  apparently  belong  to  this  s|)ecies.) 

L,  indicOy  Linn. ;  wight  IH  t.  86 ;  a  handsome  shrub  horn  China,  with 
large  white  or  purple  flowers  ;  petals  long-clawed  and  much  curled.  Is  culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

L,  ReginoB,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  65  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  29 ;  is  a  laige,  bulky, 
and  valuable  timber-tree  with  large  showy  lilac  flowers,  in  moist  forests  of  Eastern 
Beng^,  Burma,  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Qhats, 
extending  north  as  far  as  the  Ratnagiri  -  district,  where  it  is  called  Taman, — 
Yem.  JarOtj  Bengal.  FymmOf  Burm.  It  differs  from  the  three  first-named 
species  by  the  calyx  longitudinally  ribbed  and  furrowed,  by  all  stamens  being 
of  equal  length,  and  a  large  6-celied  ovoid  or  globose  capsule.  The  wood  is 
red,  not  heavy,  and  fairly  strong,  the  cub.  ft.  weighs  between  36  and  47  lb.,  and 
the  average  value  of  P.  ranges  from  600-860.  It  is  used  extensively  for  ship- 
building at  Cliittagong,  and  in  Burma. 

4.  PUNICA,  Linn. 

Ovary  inferior ;  calyx  coriaceous,  persistent,  prolonged  above  the  ovaiy, 
free  part  campanulate,  cleft  into  5-7  valvate  lobes.  Petals  as  many  as 
calyx-lobes,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube,  crumpled  in  bud. 
Stamens  numerous,  inserted  at  different  heights  below  the  petals ;  fila- 
ments distinct ;  anther-cells  attached  to  a  large  ovoid  connectiva  Style 
filiform ;  stigma  capitate.  Fruit  large,  globose,  crowned  by  the  somewhat 
tubular  limb  of  the  calyx,  indehiscent,  divided  in  2  tiers  or  divisions,  the 
lower  3-celled,  the  upper  5-9-celled ;  dissepiments  membranous ;  placentse 
in  the  lower  division  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  in  the  upper  stretching 
from  the  side  of  the  fruit  to  the  middle.  Seeds  numerous,  nestling  in  a 
pellucid  pulp.  Embryo  oblong;  radicle  short,  acute;  cotyledons  folia- 
ceous,  spirally  convolute. 

The  structure  of  the  fruit  is  remarkable.  The  bud  in  its  youngest  state 
shows  a  thick  concave  disc,  closed  by  the -valvate  sepals  or  calyx-lobes. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  disc  appear  the  carpels,  in  two  circles ;  at  its  edge 
the  petals,  alternating  with  the  calyx-lobes,  and  the  space  between  petals 
and  carpels  is  occupied  by  numerous  rows  of  stamens.  The  carpels  of  the 
outer  circle  appear  first,  they  are  5-9 ;  the  number  of  the  inner  carpels  is 
generally  3,  sometimes  5.  These  carpels  coalesce,  and  the  upper  portions 
uniting,  form  the  style.  Each  carpel  has  numerous  ovtdes,  which  origin- 
ally appear  at  the  bottom  of  its  cavity.  Meanwhile  the  sides  of  the  con- 
cave disc  keep  on  growing,  finally  the  outer  carpels  are  raised,  and  form 
the  upper  division  of  cells  in  the  £rait,  while  those  of  the  inner  ring  re- 
main at  the  bottom,  and  form  the  lower  tier  or  division.  The  position  of 
the  placentae  also  is  somewhat  changed  through  the  expansion  and  altered 
position  of  the  carpels.     The  ripe  Pomegranate  may  be  compared  to  the 
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fruit  of  a  Eose,  with  this  differesfbe,  that  in  the  Eose  the  carpels  aie  more 
numerous,  that  they  do  not  coalesce,  though  the  styles  sometimes  do,  and 
that  they  are  1-seeded.  This  brief  indication  of  a  most  curious  structure 
is  intended  to  elicit  further  researches  on  the  development  of  the  ovary  in 
the  Indian  genera  of  Eosaceae,  Myrtaceae,  and  LythrariesB  (Sonneratia  and 
Duahanga),  With  regard  to  Punica,  there  should  be  consulted,  besides 
Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  Wight's  Illustrations,  Agardh.  Syst 
Plant.  1858,  t.  xii. ;  Griffith  Notulse,  iv.  p.  641,  Ic.  t.  634  ;  Payer  Organo- 
genic Compar^e  de  la  Meur,  Paris,  1857,  p.  465,  t.  99;  Berg  in  Martins 
Fl.  Brasiliensis,  Myrtace®,  p.  6,  t.  8,  9.  Punica  is  an  anomalous  genus, 
with  some  affinity  to  MyrtacesB,  but  is  separated  from  that  order  by  the 
valvate  calyx  and  other  characters. 

I.  P.  Oranatum,  Linn. ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  499 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  327 ; 
Wight  HL  t.  97.  The  Pomegranate.  Sans.  Daliina;  Arab.  Eumdn  ; 
Pers.  Andr. — ^Vem.  Andr  (tree  and  fruit),  ddrim^  ddlim,  ddl,  daru,  dhdru, 
damu, 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  deciduous,  glabrous,  often  with  spinescent  branch- 
lets.  Leaves  opposite  or  subopposite,  often  fascicled,  on  short  petioles,  ob- 
long, quite  entire,  not  dotted.  Flowers  sessile,  terminal,  solitary  or  in 
3-flowered  cymes,  usually  scarlet,  rarely  white  or  yellow.  Fruit  2-3J 
in.  diam.,  with  a  coriaceous  rind;  pulp  red,  in  some  varieties  white.  Seeds 
angled. 

Wild,  common  in  Eastern  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan  to  6000  ft.  Hills 
west  of  Sindh  to  4000  ft.  East  flank  of  Suliman  range  between  3500  and  6000 
ft.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Panjab  Salt  range,  and  in  parts  of  the  North- West 
Himalaya.  Abundant  in  Eamaon  (wild  X)  at  elevations  between  2000-6000  ft 
Believed  also  to  be  indigenous  in  Syria.  Run  wild  in  Greece  (Fraas  Syn.  PL 
Fl.  class.  79).  Cultivated  extensively  in  many  parts  of  India,  in  Western  Asia, 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  in  many  subtropical  countries  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.*  New  leaves  (in  India)  Feb.,  March  ;  fl.  chiefly  April,  May,  but 
also  at  other  seasons  ;  the  fruit  ripens  from  July-Sept.  Easily  raised  from  cut- 
tings ;  growth  slow  (18  rings  per  m.  radius). 

Rarely  over  20  ft.  high,  witli  a  short  trunk  attaining  3-4  ft.  in  girth  ;  bark 
yellowish  or  dark  grey.  Wood  whitish  or  yellowish  white,  close-  and  even- 
grained,  hard,  heavy,  takes  a  fine  polish.  Several  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  cul- 
tivated in  Eaishmir,  but  the  best  romegranates  are  imported  into  India  from 
Afghanistan  ;  those  of  Jellalabad  are  valued  most  The  bark  of  the  root  is  an 
excellent  vermifuge,  and  is  considered  a  specific  against  the  tape-worm  (Pharm. 
Ind.  93).  The  rind  of  the  fruit,  nd^)dl,  Pb.  chandi,  chowdi,  hushiiilay  Sindh, 
is  extensively  used  as  a  dye-  and  tan-stuff ;  from  the  flowers  a  light-red  dye  is 
made.    Morocco  leather  is  tanned  and  dyed  with  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

*  The  Pomegranate,  the  Fig,  and  the  Vine  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (e.  </.,  Dent.  viii.  8).  The  Pomegranate  occurs  in  the  Odyssey ;  its  name 
{Poi£)  is  supposed  to  suggest  an  affinity  with  the  Hebrew  and  Syrian  name  Rimman, 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  tree  is  not  indigenous  in  Greece,  and  that  its  cultiva- 
tion was  originally  introduced  from  Svria.  Of  the  Latin  names,  mtda  granatct,  gwg 
punica  vocantur,  the  first  is  explained  by  the  nnmber  of  seeds  (a  granorum  multUu' 
dine),  the  second  indicates  that  the  fruit,  or  at  least  some  of  the  better  kinds,  was 
broQght  from  North  Africa.  The  Pomegranate  is  not,  however,  indigenous  in  North 
Africa,  and  was  probably  brought  to  Carthage  from  Phoenicia. 

Q 
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5.  SONNEBATIA,  Linn.  f. 

Glabrous  tiees  or  shrabs,  with  opposite,  petiolate,  thick  leaves.  Flowers 
large,  solitary  or  in  3-flowered  cymes.  Calyx  thick,  the  tube  broadly  cam- 
panulate,  adnate  to  the  ovary  at  the  base ;  lobes  4-d,  without  appendices. 
Petals  4-8,  narrow  or  none.  Stamens  numerous,  inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
calyx-tube,  inflected  in  the  bud.  Ovmry  enclosed  in,  and  partially  adnate 
to  the  calyx-tube,  depressed-globose,  10-16-celled;  style  elongated  with 
a  small  capitate  stigma.  Fruit  large,  depressed,  fleshy  and  indehiscent^ 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  calyx,  and  adnate  to  it  at  the  base.  Seeds 
immersed  in  pulp,  angular  with  a  thick  testa.     Cotyledons  oily. 

1.  S.  acida,  Linn.  f. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Lid.  iL  506 ;  W.  &  A,  Prodr.  327  ; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  340. 

A  small  tree^  with  drooping  branches  and  petiolate,  broadly  ovate  or 
obovate  leaves,  generally  with  cuneate  base.  Calyx-segments  about  1 
in.  long.  Petals  purple,  linear,  scarcely  exceeding  the  cdyx.  Fruit  1-2 
in.  diam. 

In  salt  marshes  and  creeks.  Delta  of  the  Indus,  western  coast,  Sunderbans, 
and  Burma  coast.  Also  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  North  Australia. 
Wood  used  as  fuel  (Grah.  Cat.  Bomb.  72). 

Obdeb  XXXIX.  SAICTDAGE^. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  petiolate,  alternate,  distichous  leaves,  and 
small  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  regular,  generally  bi- 
sexual. Calyx  coriaceous,  persistent^  gamosepalous,  lobes  3-7,  imbricate 
or  valvate.  Petals  perigynous,  none  or  as  many  as  calyx-lobes,  alternate 
with  them  and  similar  to  them  in  substance.  Stamens  definite  or  indefi- 
nite, often  alternating  with  barren  staminodes ;  anthers  2-celled,  the  cells 
dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  firee,  rarely  adiiate  to  the  calyx-tube,  syn- 
carpous;  ovules  attached  to  3-5  parietal  placentae.  Fruit  a  capsule,  1- 
celled,  generally  3-5-valved,  rarely  indehiscent.  Seeds  generally  few, 
with  a  coriaceous  or  crustaceous  testa,  and  copious  fleshy  albumen. — Gen. 
PI.  i.  794;  Eoylelll.  170. 

1.  OASEABIA9  Jacq. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  distichous  leaves ;  stipules  small  lateral. 
Flowers  fasciculate,  small,  green  or  yellow,  on  articulate  bracteate  pedicels. 
Calyx-tube  short,  with  4-6  imbricate  lobes.  Petals  none.  Stamens  6-15, 
alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  barren  staminodes,  and  usually  con- 
nate with  them  into  a  short  tube  or  ring.  Ovary  free,  narrowed  into  a 
short  style ;  ovules  numerous,  attached  to  3-4  parietal  placentae.  Capsule 
3-4-valved,  seeds  numerous,  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  valves.  Seeds 
with  a  fleshy  aril ;  albumen  fleshy ;  embryo  straight ;  cotyledons  flat ; 
radicle  terete. 

Tomentose ;  stipules  minnte ;  leaves  ohlong  or  ovate-oblong  .     1 .  C.  toTnentoaa. 
Glabrons ;  stipnles  i  in.  lon^  ;  leaves  elliptic  .        .         .         .     2.  (7.  grave^lms. 
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1.  0.  tomentOBa,  Eoxb.  Fl.  IncL  ii.  421.— Tab.  XXXL— Syn.  C, 
dliptica,  Willd. ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1849.  Vem.  Ghilla^  childra^  bairi,  hhdrL 
Local  names,  Tcmdri  mara,  Gonds,  C.P. 

A  small  tree;  leaves  and  branchlets  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong,  or 
ovate-oblong  from  an  obliqae  base,  serrate,  3-7  in.  long,  on  short  petioles; 
8-10  main  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib,  joined  by  prominent 
parallel  transverse  veins ;  stipules  small.  Flowers  tomentose,  greenish 
yellow,  on  pedicels  somewhat  longer  than  calyx,  numerous,  in  compact 
axillary  fjEiscides.  Calyx  4-5-cleft.  Stamens  8 ;  stamiuodes  hairy.  Fruit 
ovoid,  f  in.  long,  somewhat  fleshy,  5-6-ribbed,  3-valved,  on  short  pedicels, 
solitary,  or  few  together  in  lateral  fascicles.  Seeds  embedded  in  a  scarlet 
soft  mass,  consisting  of  the  agglomerate  arils. 

Common  in  Central  India,  Behar,  the  Oudh  forests,  and  the  sub-Himalayan 
tract  as  far  as  the  Indus.  Also  in  Eastern  Bengal,  South  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  leaves  shed  Jan. -March  ;  new  leaves  appear  March,  ApiiL  Fl.  Jan. -May, 
generally  about  April. 

Generally  not  exceeding  30  ft.,  with  a  short  trunk,  attaining  a  girth  of  4  ft.; 
on  good  soil  (frequently  in  the  Baraitch  division  of  tiie  Oudh  forests),  attaining 
40  ft,  and  7-9  ft.  girth,  R.T.  Bark  nearly  1  in.  thick,  cinereous,  with  white 
specks,  or  blackish  brown  by  ^,  smooth,  with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  with 
rough  furrows  in  old  stems.  Wood  dirty  white,  or  yellowish,  even-grained, 
compact,  hard,  strong  and  elastic,  48  lb.  per  cub  ft.,  R.T.  Ant  to  split  in  sea- 
soning; does  not  warp,  and  works  smoothly.  Heartwood  not  distinct,  employed 
for  orainary  purposes,  not  much  valued,  combs  are  made  of  it.  All  parts  of  the 
tree  are  very  bitter ;  in  Kamaon  the  pounded  bark  ia  used  for  adulterating  the 
Kamda  powder  of  JRottlera  tinctorid.  The  pounded  fruit  yields  a  milky,  acrid 
juice,  us^  for  poisoning  fish. 

2.  C.  graveolens,  Dalzell;  Eew  Joum.  of  Bot.  iv.  107(1852) ;  Bombay 
Fl.  11. — ^Vem.  Chilla,  ndro,  alodl,  kaihera^  pimpri,  North- West  India; 
GFtrchi,  tundiiy  C.P. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  glabrous ;  leaves  elliptic,  dentate,  4-8  in.  long, 
on  short  petioles ;  8-10  main  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib ; 
stipules  ^  in.  long,  falcate  or  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  green, 
numerous,  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
glabrous ;  pedicels  very  short.  Calyx-lobes  5.  Stamens  8,  alternating 
with  acute  penicillate  scales  (staminodes).  Fruit  oblong,  shining,  3-valved  ; 
seeds  12. 

Abundant  in  the  Oudh  forests  (associated  with  Sal),  also  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, the  Eonkan,  and  Canara.  In  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  as  far  west  as  the 
Chenab,  locally  and  sparingly  only,  ascending  to  5000  ft.  The  leaves  are  shed 
in  March  and  April,  and  renewed  in  May.  Not  higher  than  20  ft.,  girth  12-15 
in.  Bark  dark  cinereous,  with  white  specks,  even,  with  a  few  longitudinal 
wrinkles.    Wood  light-yellow,  fine-grained  ;  the  fruit  is  used  to  poison  fish. 

Homaliumy  Jacquin,  is  another  genus  of  this  order,  distinguished  by  a  half 
inferior  ovary,  sty^  3-5,  calyx-lobes  and  petAls  6-7,  flowers  in  slender  axillary 
racemes  or  terminal  panicles. 

1.  If,  tomentosumy  Benth.;  Linn.  Joum.  iv.  34. — Syn.  BlackmUia  tamentoMj 
Vent.    Myavkthaw,  Bnrm.     A  large  tree  with  smooth  white  bark  (too  smooth 
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for  monkeys,  the  Burmese  name),  laige  subsessile  obovate  leaves,  tomentose 
beneath^  and  flowers  in  axillary  racemes.    Burma.    Java. 

2.  H,  nepaLeMe^  Benth. — Syn.  BlackweUia  nepaleTisis,  WalL  PL  As.  rar.  t 
179,  with  ovate,  petiolate,  glabrous  leaves  and  paniculate  flowers,  Nepal. 

Order  XL.    FASSIFLOSEiB. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with  alternate  leaves  with  or  without 
stipules.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  definite ;  anthers  2-celled,  dehiscing 
longitudinally.  Ovary  free,  1 -celled,  with  numerous  ovules,  attached  to 
3-5  parietal  placentae.  Fruit  dry  or  fleshy  with  numerous  seeds,  covered 
with  an  arillus  or  pulpy  integument,  testa  coriaceouB  or  crustaceous  ; 
embryo  large,  with  foliaceous  cotyledons,  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  albumen. — 
Gen.  PI.  i.  807 ;  Roylo  IlL  220  (Papayacece) ;  Wight  111.  ii.  33. 

The  principal  genus  of  this  family  is  Fassiflora,  comprising  a  large 
number  of  species,  mostly  American,  and  a  few  Indian,  herbaceous  or 
perennial  climbers,  with  axillary  tendrils,  showy  bisexual  flowers,  with  a 
stalked  ovary ;  stamens  adnate  to  the  gynophore,  and  a  ring  with  filiform 
appendages  arising  from  the  calyx-tube.  The  genus  Cariea  belongs  to  the 
tribe  Pqpayacem  with  unisexual  flowers  and  no  ring  or  corona. 

1.  CABICA,  Linn. 

Soft-wooded  trees  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice,  stem  generally  simple,  or 
with  few  branches,  leaves  at  the  ends  of  branches.  Ko  stipules.  Flowers 
in  axillary  racemes  or  panicles,  uni-  or  bi-sexuaL  Calyx  small,  5-lobed. 
Corolla  in  the  male  flowers  gamopetalous,  5-lobed ;  in  the  female  flowers, 
of  5,  linear-oblong  deciduous  petals.  Stamens  10,  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  the  corolla,  those  opposite  to  the  lobes  on  short  filaments,  those 
alternate  with  them  sessile;  anthers  adnate  to  the  filaments,  2-ceUed, 
dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  free,  ovules  numerous,  attached  in  2 
rows  to  5  parietal  placentsa.  Fruit  fleshy,  sulcate,  indehiscent  with 
numerous  seeds.  Embryo  straight,  in  a  fleshy  albumen ;  cotyledons  flat, 
oblong. 

1.  0.  Papaya,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  824 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  352  ; 
Wight  HL  t.  106,  107. — Vem.  Papaya,  pepiya. 

A  small  soft-wooded,  fast-growing,  and  short-lived  tree,  with  large 
glabrous  palmatifid  and  palminerved  leaves,  12-24  in.  across,  on  long 
hollow  petioles,  forming  a  round  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  Flowers  on 
axillary  panicles,  pale  yellow,  fragrant,  generally  dioicous,  but  occasion- 
ally a  few  female  flowers  on  a  male  plant.  Male  flowers  in  long  drooping 
panicles.  Female  flowers  in  short  clusters.  Ovary  1 -celled.  Stigma 
sessile,  5-lobed,  lacerated.  Fruit  succulent,  indehiscent,  1 -celled.  Seeds 
numerous,  black,  enclosed  in  sweet  mucous  pulp,  and  covered  with  a 
loose  hyaline  skin  or  anllus ;  testa  thick,  brittle. 

Indigenous  in  Brazil,  and  probably  also  in  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Cultivated  throughout  South  India,  Burma,  and  Bengal ;  in  North- West 
India  as  far  as  Saharanpur  and  Delhi.    The  Papaya  must  have  been  introduced 
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into  India  at  an  early  date  after  the  discovery  of  America,  for  in  1626  seeds 
were  brought  to  Naples  from  India  HDe  Canaolle  Qeogr.  Bot  ii.  917).  The 
Indian  name  of  the  plant  is  derived  irom  that  under  which  it  was  known  in 
America  (Fapaw,  papay\  and  the  Burmese  name  of  Thimbawthl  (fruit  brought 
by  sear^oing  vesseh)  is  a  further  confirmation  of  its  forei^  origin.  In  flower 
and  fruit  nearly  throughout  the  year,  bears  fruit  18  months  after  sowing.  The 
unripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  v^etable  and  preserved,  the  ripe  fruit  is  sweet  and 
veiy  pleasant,  the  seeds  are  puncent  Meat  becomes  tender  by  washing  it  with 
water  impregnated  with  the  milky  juice,  or  by  suspending  the  joint  under  ^e 
tree. 

Tetrameles  ntidijhra,  R.  Brown  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  212 — Syn.  T.  Graham^ 
ianay  Wight  Ic.  1956 — ^is  a  laice  deciduous  tree,  of  the  Order  Batiscece.  Fl. 
vellow,  small,  dioicous;  male  flowers  in  erect  panicles,  crowded  at  the  ends  of 
branchlets ;  female  flowers  in  pendulous  racemes.  Calyx  5-cleft ;  petals  none ; 
stamens  4;  styles  4.  Capsules  small,  many-seeded,  dehiscent  at  the  top. 
Leaves  collate,  long-petiolate,  tomentose  beneath.  FL  Feb.-March,  while 
leafless.   Burma.    Western  coast  &om  Bombay  southwards.    Wood  soft 

Order  XLL   CAGTILS, 

Perennial  plants,  often  arborescent,  with  succulent  stems  of  anomalous 
form,  flat,  lobed,  columnar,  ovoid  or  globular.  Leaves  minute,  scale-like, 
rarely  perfect ;  epidermis  of  the  younger  parts  of  stem  and  branches  green 
and  furnished  with  pores.  Flowers  usually  large  and  handsome,  sessile, 
solitary,  bisexual  and  regular.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary ;  limb  short 
or  tubular ;  lobes  numerous,  on  the  margin  only,  or  covering  the  entire 
surface  of  the  ovary.  Petals  numerous,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx,  the  outer  conform  to  the  calyx  -  lobes.  Stamens  indefinite,  fila- 
ments filiform,  long ;  anthers  ovate,  versatile.  Ovary  inferior,  syncarpous, 
1 -celled;  ovules  numerous,  on  parietal  placentaa;  style  terminal,  simple; 
stigma  radiating.  Fruit  succulent,  1-celled.  Seeds  numerous.  —  Gen. 
PL  i  845 ;  Royle  la  223 ;  Wight  IlL  ii.  48. 

1.  OPTJBTTIA. 

Branches  flat,  jointed,  the  joints  ovate,  obovate,  or  oblong,  bearing 
tufts  of  spines  or  bristles.  Leaves  small,  very  caducous,  under  each 
younger  tuft  Flowers  arising  from  the  tufts  or  margins  of  the 
joints,  yellow  or  reddish.  Calyx-tube  not  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary ; 
lobes  numerous,  the  outer  scale-like  or  foliaceous,  adnate  to  the  ovary,  the 
inner  short,  flat.  Petals  numerous,  connate  at  the  base,  spreading. 
Stamens  indefinite,  in  many  series ;  filaments  shorter  than  petals,  free  or 
connate.  Style  cylindric,  thicker  below,  constricted  at  the  base ;  stigma 
with  2-7  thick  erect  branches.  Fruit  pyriform,  umbilicate  at  the  top, 
tuberded,  and  often  having  spines.  Seeds  with  a  hard  osseous  testa, 
foliaceous  cotyledons,  and  copious  or  scanty  albumen. 

1.  0.  DiUenil,  HaworiJi ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  363  ;  Wight  111.  t.  114.— 
Syn.  CcLctus  indicus,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  475.  Prickly  Pear.  Vem.  Ndg- 
phana  (the  hood  of  a  serpent),  ndffphansi,  Hindi ;  Citappal  send^  Dekkan. 
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Erect,  with  numerous  spreading  branches,  offcen  10-15  ft.  high,  gregar- 
ious, forming  extensive  and  impenetrable  masses  of  thorny,  fleshy,  articu- 
late stems  ;  joints  obovate,  flat,  6-10  in.  long,  glaucous-green,  with  minute, 
cylindrical  or  conical,  fleshy,  caducous  leaves  under  each  tufb  on  the 
youngest  joints.  Tufbs  on  the  surface  of  the  joints  about  1-2  in.  apart, 
nearer  together  on  the  edges,  subglobose,  nearly  ^  in.  diam.,  consisting  of 
dense  wooUy  hairs,  and  numerous  short,  very  sharp  spinescent  brownish 
bristles ;  one  or  several  strong,  sharp  cylindrical  spines  &om  each  tufb, 
unequal  in  length,  one  much  longer  than  the  rest,  1-2  in.  long.  Spines 
whitish,  except  the  point,  which  is  darker  coloured  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent Flowers  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  joints,  2-3  in.  across,  yeUow, 
tinged  with  red,  open  during  the  day  only.  Stamens  half  the  length  of 
petols. 

Indigenomi  in  America,  but  naturalised  in  India,  extending  north-west  to  the 
Jhelam.  Ascends  to  6000  ft  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  Often  destroyed  locally 
by  the  multiplication  of  a  species  of  coccus;  thus  at  Almora  in  1846  (Madden 
L  c  585),  and  in  1844  in  the  Panjab  (Stewart  Panjab  Plants,  p.  101^  Forms 
impenetrable  hedges,  and  was  used  by  Tippoo  Sultan  to  strei^^then  nis  fortifl- 
cations.  Was  Ranted  as  a  fence  along  portions  of .  the  Great  India  Peninsula 
Railway  in  the  Dekkan  ;  but  is  too  much  exposed  to  injury  from  fire,  the  grass 
which  grows  un  abundantly  between  the  stems  drying  up  during  the  hot  season, 
and  catching  nre  readily,  which  destroys  the  entire  hedge.  &  regarded  as  an 
objectionable  weed  in  most  parts  of  India,  as  it  harbours  reptiles  and  spreads 
rapidly,  occupying  ground  without  return.  The  joints  strike  root,  but  its  rapid 
extension  is  mainly  due  to  the  spread  of  the  seed  through  birds  which  eat  the 
fruit 

Three  species  of  the  genus,  closely  allied  to  the  Indian  species,  are  natural- 
ised in  the  Mediterranean  region  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  for  farther  inquiry  whether 
they  should  be  kept  distinct  as  species,  and  whether  any  of  them  may  be 
identified  with  the  Indian  Opuntia.  The  history  of  the  distribution  of  these 
remarkable  plants  from  America  over  such  a  large  portion  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  Old  W  orld  merits  farther  study  on  the  part  of  Indiui  and  Mediterranean 
botanists,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  a  few  of  the  leading 
facts. 

Boissier  (Voyage  Eotcmique  dans  le  Midi  de  TEspagne,  1837,  ii.  229)  men- 
tions Opuntia  wUgarU^  MilL  only,  as  growing  in  the  l^diterranean  r^on,  but 
adds  that  in  Qranada  there  are  two  forms,  distmct  by  the  length  of  their  spines, 
leaving  it  undecided  whether  they  are  species  or  varieties.  Grisebach  fVegeta- 
tionder  Erde,  i  322)  enumerates  three  species,  and  under  these  may  be  Drought 
all  forms  described  by  Yisiani  (Flora  Dalmatica,  1842,  iii  143),  Qusso&e  (Flor» 
Sicttlss  Synopsis,  1842,  L  549),  Tenore  (Sylloge  FL  NeapolitansB,  1831,  p.  239), 
Webb  (Hist  J^at  des  lies  Canaries,  1840,  iii  1  p.  209),  and  Lowe  (Flora  of  Ma- 
deira, 1868,  p.  313). 

a.  0,  FicuB  IncUoa,  Mill. — Syn.  Cactus  OpufUia  inermiSj  De  Candolle  Plantes 
Grasses,  1 138.  Erect,  8-12  ft  high,  joints  oval  or  obovate,  1  in.  thick,  and 
more  than  12  in.  long,  with  short  9dck  tufts  of  pale  or  yellowish  bristles,  with- 
out spines,  or  with  feeble  weak  spines,  or  with  one  strong  sharp  spine.  Flowers 
yellow ;  fruit  prickly  outside,  eatable,  3-4  in.  long.  Abundant  in  North  Africa, 
Syria,  the  South  of  Europe  (Madeira  and  the  Canaries  ?).  The  fruit,  which 
ripens  from  July  to  Sept.,  forms  an  important  article  of  diet  for  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries.  Indigenous  in  Jamaica  and  South  Florida,  where  the  fruit 
is  also  eaten.    The  introduction  of  this  sp.  into  India  has  been  suggested  (Boyle 
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HI.  223).  Called  Opuntia  Ficus  Indica  by  Visiani  and  Gufisone,  0,  vulgaris 
by  Tenore.  Webb  calls  Ficus  Indica  the  principal  species  in  the  Canaries,  but 
liowe  refers  this  and  the  Madeira  Opuntia  to  Opuntia  TunOy  Haw.  {Cactna 
Tuna^  Linn.)  Whatever  the  correct  name  for  the  Opuntia  on  those  islands  may 
be,  it  is  important  to  state  that  this  is  the  species  employed  in  the  Canaries  for 
raising  CochineaL  The  first  introduction  oi  the  insect  30  or  40  years  ago  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  country  people,  especially  in  Teneriffe,  on  the  ground 
of  its  rendering  the  Tunerasy  or  plants  of  Opuntia,  barren,  and  injuring  the 
crops  of  their  favourite  fruit,  called  Figos,  which  are  much  used,  ooth  fresh 
ana  dried,  Lowe  L  c.  316. 

h,  0.  amydasa^  Tenore  L  c  240  ;  Fl.  Neap.  t.  236.  Stature  of  0,  Ficus  Indices 
with  4-6  stout,  divergent,  unequal,  whitish  spines  on  each  tuft,  angular  at 
the  base,  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  smaller,  hardlv  eatable  fruit  DaLnatia, 
South  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Canaries.  Webb  L  c.  calls  this  sp.  0.  Tuna,  MilL,  but 
Lowe  refers  it  to  the  Indian  species  0.  DUlenUy  Haw. ;  and  the  specimens  in 
Hb.  Eew  from  the  Canaries  (coQ.  Bouigeau)  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  Tenore 
fi  figures,  Gussone  and  Visiani  describe  their  plant  as  having  very  short,  nearly 
obsolete  tufts  at  the  base  of  the  spines;  whereas  the  specimens  from  the 
Canaries  have  a  thick  tuft  of  woolly  hairs.  The  spines  of  tnese  specimens  are 
more  angular  than  those  of  the  Indian  Opuntia,  and  somewhat  transparent 
along  their  entire  length.  The  identity,  therefore,  of  the  Indian  Opuntia  with 
the  spinescent  kind  of  South  Europe  and  the  Canaries  is  a  matter  for  farther 
inquiry.     Lowe  describes  his  plant  with  yellow  flowers  tinged  with  red  outside. 

c  O.  nana,  Visiani  (0.  vtugaris,  MilL  in  Koch  Synopa.  Fl.  Germ.  291),  is  a 
small  spinescent  plant,  the  joints  only  a  few  inches  long,  not  erect,  but  difiFuse, 
leaning  against  rocks,  found  in  Dabnatia  and  the  warmer  valleys  of  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland. 

The  Cochineal  insect  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Central  America  lives  on 
several  Opuntiaa  nearly  allied  to  those  here  described.  As  stated  above,  its  in- 
troduction has  been  successful  on  Teneri£fe,  and  there  it  thrives. on  a  species 
doselv  related  to  the  Indian  one.  Wight  (111.  ii.  p.  50^,  and  Royle  (III.  p.  223), 
descrioe  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  India. 
Some  Cochineal  nas  beeiuproduced  in  India,  and  though  the  price  of  the  article 
has  dimimshed  of  late,  iLmay  yet  become  a  matter  oi  some  importance  in  tiie 
drier  districts  of  the  country. 


Order  XLIL   AfiALIAGEJB. 

Erect  or  climbing  ahrabs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs,  with  alternate  simple 
or  compound  leaves.  Flowers  regular,  umbellate,  or  capitate.  Calyx 
adnate  to  ovary,  limb  short,  entire  toothed  or  lobed.  Petals  generally 
5,  very  deciduous,  valvate  or  slightly  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  as 
many  as  petals,  rarely  numerous ;  filaments  inflexed ;  anthers  didymous, 
versatile.  Disk  epigynous.  Ovaiy  2-  or  more-celled,  1  ovxde  in  each 
celL  Fruit  a  drupe  or  berry,  with  1  or  more  1 -seeded  cells.  Seed  pen- 
dulous; testa  membranous;  albumen  dense,  fleshv;  embryo  minute, 
ovoid  or  oblong.— Gen.  PL  L  931 ;  Wight  HI.  ii  60 ;  Eoyle  HL  233. 

Soft-wooded  Araliaceous  shrubs  and  small  trees,  often  scandent  or  epi- 
phytic, are  not  uncommon  in  the  tropical  forests  of  India.  Within  tike 
range  of  this  Flora  they  are  not  numerous,  and  it  will,  suffice  to  mention  a 
few,  besides  the  Ivy,  as  representative  forms. 
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Petals  imbricftte ;  leayes  digitate,  pinnate,  or  bipinnate,  leaflets 

serrulate  ;  stipules  not  prominent 1.  Aralia. 

Petals  valvate  ;  leaves  simple,  coriaceous                                    .2.  Hkdera. 
Petals  Talvate ;  leaves  digitate,  coriaceous                                .8.  Hiftaplbukum. 
Petals  valvate  ;  leaves  tripinnate 4.  Hstebopanax. 

1.  ABALIA,  Linn. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  leaves  digitate  pinnate  or  bipinnate,  leaflets  mem- 
branous, serrulate.  Flowers  umbellate.  Petals  5,  ovate,  not  unguiculate, 
imbricate  in  bud.  Ovary  2-5-celled.  Fruit  drupaceous  with  2-5  crusta- 
ceous  or  hard  pyrenes  in  a  fleshy  ezocarp.     Albumen  not  ruminated. 

1.  A.  Oachemirica,  Decaisne;  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  81. — Syn.  Panax  de- 
composita,  WalL 

A  large  perennial  herb  6-10  ft.  high;  leaves  bipinnate,  rough,  with 
short  hairs,  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  unequal-sided.  UmbeLs 
in  laige  terminal  panicles.     Styles  5,  connate  at  base.     Pyrenes  5. 

Abundant  in  the  North-West  Himalaya  5000-9000  ft.,  up  the  Sutlej  as  far  as 
Dippi.    Sikkim  at  10,000-14,000  ft.    Fl.  June-Oct 

Pentaparuix,  Seemann,  nearly  allied  to  Aralia,  has  glabrous,  imparipin- 
nate  leaves,  with  3-7  leaflets,  and  entirely  connate  styles :  1.  P.  parasi-H- 
cum,  Seem.  Joum.  Bot  ii  296. — Syn.  Hedera  parasiticoj  Don.  Vem.  Kot 
SeTnal,  Eamaon,  is  a  climbing  soft- wooded  shrub  ;  rootlets  on  branches,  leaflets 
5,  ovate-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  entire,  2-3  in.  long.  East  Bengal,  Nepal,  Kamaon, 
(ascending  to  7500  ft.)  2.  F.  Leschenatdtit,  Seem. — Syn.  nedera  Leschenaul- 
tii,  Wight  and  Am.  Prodr.  377 ;  Jf.  trifoliata,  Wight  Ic.  t  307  ;  H.fragranSf 
Don.  (not  Roxb.),  is  a  8oft-woode4  shrub,  with  3,  rarely  5,  broad-ovate  mem- 
branous leaflets  4-5  in.  long,  with  long  subulate  serratures.  Nilgiris,  Sikkim, 
Nepal,  Eamaon  (ascending  to  8500  ft) 

2.  HEDEBA,  Linn. 

Woody  climbers.  Leaves  simple,  stipules  nona  Flowers  in  panicu- 
late umbels,  polygamous.  Disc  tumid.  Ovary  5-celled;  styles  short, 
connate.  Berry  subglobose,  5-celled,  5-seeded  ;  endocarp  membranous  or 
petrchment-like,  closely  investing  the  ovoid  seed.  Albumen  ruminated. — 
Two  species,  one  in  Australia,  the  other  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Old  World. 

1.  H.  Helix,  Linn. ;  WalL  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  515 ;  Bois- 
sier  FL  Orient  iL  1090 ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  172.  Ivy.  Vem.  Halhamhar, 
arbambal,  Jhelam ;  Karmora,  mandia,  "Kftflhnn'r ;  Kurol,  Chenab ;  Kurie, 
karur,  Bavi ;  Brumbtiim,  dakdri,  Bias;  Karbdru,  kdniuri,  Sutlej  ;  Banda, 
Kamaon. 

A  large  woody  climber,  stem  and  branches  attaching  themselves  closely 
and  adhering  firmly  to  wood,  rocks,  walls,  and  the  buk  of  trees,  but  not 
penetrating  into  the  living  tissue.  Branchlets,  leaves,  and  petioles  wholly 
glabrous,  shining.     Leaves  leathery,  dark-green  above,  pale-green  beneath, 
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2-5  in.  long,  exceedingly  variable,  those  of  flowering  branches  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate, with  a  tapering  base,  the  others  more  or  less  triangular  in  outline  ; 
3-  or  54obed,  with  a  rounded  or  cordate  base,  the  lobes  deep  or  shallow, 
often  lobulate ;  petiole  slender,  varying  in  length,  generally  shorter  than 
leaf.  Flowers  yellowish-green,  in  pedunculate  globose  umbels;  peduncles 
and  pedicels  clothed  with  minute  stellate  scales.  Berry  yellow,  shining, 
3-  or  4-8eeded. 

AfghaniBtATi,  and  lulls  trans-Indus.  Panjab  Salt  range.  Himalaya,  3000- 
9Q00  ft.,  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan.  Easia  hUls.  Europe,  North  Afnca,  West- 
em  Asia,  Japan.  Fl.  Oct.  to  April.  The  berries  of  the  European  Iv^  are  black, 
rarely  yellow.  Attains  a  large  size.  Mathieu,  Fl.  For.  138,  describes  a  stem 
grown  near  Montpellier,  433  years  old,  6  ft.  7  in.  girth.  Wood  light-grey  or  yel- 
low, soft  and  light  The  Ivy  is  not  a  parasite  ;  nevertheless  it  considerably  im- 
pedes the  growth  of  the  trees  to  which  it  attaches  itself.     <^ 

3.  HEFTAFLEUBTTM,  Gsertner. 

Large  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  digitate,  leaflets  coriaceous,  entire. 
Stipules  prominent,  connate  between  branch  and  petiole.  Flowers  in 
racemes  or  in  paniculate  umbels.  Petals  generally  5-6,  rarely  more,  val- 
vate.  Stamens  as  many  as  petals.  Top  of  fruit  generaUy  raised  beyond 
the  calyx-limb. 

• 

1.  H.  ▼ennlosnmi  Seemann;  Journ.  Bot.  iiL  80. — Syn.  Paratropia 
vemdosa,  Wight  111.  t,  118;  Hedera  terebinfhacea,  WalL ;  Aralia  digi- 
tata,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii  107.     Vem.  Dain, 

A  small,  soft-wooded  tree  with  straggling  branches,  often  sending  put 
rootlets.  Leaflets  5-6,  glabrous,  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  unequal,  the 
middle  leaflet  largest ;  common  petiole  5-6  in.  long,  partial  petioles  |-2 
in.  long.  Flowers  in  paniculate  umbels.  Berry  smooth,  yellow,  ovoid, 
5-celled. 

South  India,  Burma,  Bengal,  Satpura  range,  Eamaon,  ascending  to  3000  ft. 
Fl.  Feb.,  March. 

4.  HBTEEOPANAX,  Seemann. 

1.  H.  fragrans.  Seem.  Joum.  Bot.  iv.  297. — Syn.  Panax fragrans,  Eoxb. 
FL  Ind.  ii.  76. 

A  small  soft-wooded  tree  15-20  ft.  high,  leaves  glabrous,  tripinnate,  2-4 
ft.  long,  leaflets  ovate  or  rotundate,  entire,  3-6  in.  long,  on  short  petioles. 
Flowers  yellow,  fragrant,  polygamous,  subsessile  or  shortly  pedicdlate,  in 
compact  subglobose,  paniculate  umbels,  the  umbels  at  the  end  of  branches 
and  branchlets  generally  composed  of  bisexual,  the  lateral*  ones  of  male 
flowers.  Petals  5,  valvate.  Ovary  2-ceUed ;  styles  2,  filiform,  distinct 
Fruit  laterally  compressed,  ^  in.  across,  broader  than  long,  2-celled ;  en- 
docarp  crustaceous ;  albumen  ruminated. 

Burma,  East  Bengal,  sub-Himalayan  tract  Eamaon  (above  2000  ft)  to  Assam. 
Fl.  Oct.-Dec. 
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Faida  vwyrifera^  Decaisne. — Syn.  Aralia  papyri/era^  Hook.  Bot  Mag.  t. 
4897,  the  Chinese  Rice-paper  plaut ;  belongs  to  this  oraer.  It  is  a  shmb  with 
laige  white  pil^  from  whicn  the  rice-paper  is  cul^  and  large  pabnatel^ 
5-lobed  leaves  with  stellate  pubescence.  Indigenous  in  Formosa^  and  culti- 
yated  in  China. 

Order  XLIII.    COSNACILS. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  leaves  usually  petiolate,  entire,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  regular,  the  calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary ;  Umb  none  or  cup- 
shaped,  truncate  or  4-5-dentate,  persistent,  open  or  valvate  in  bud.  PetaJs 
wanting,  or  4-5  inserted  at  the  base  of  an  epigynous  disc.  Stamens  as 
many  as  petals,  rarely  2  or  4  times  their  number ;  anthers  2-celIed,  de- 
hiscing longitudinally.  Ovary  inferior,  I-4-celled,  1,  rarely  2  ovules  in 
each  cell,  pendulous.  Fruit  generally  drupaceous,  with  a  1-4-celled  ker- 
nel, or  with  2  distinct  stones.  Seeds  pendulous,  with  a  membranous  thin 
coriaceous  testa,  copious  fleshy  albumen,  and  generally  thin  foliaceous 
cotyledons.— Gen.  PL  i.  947  ;  Royle  lU.  215  {Alangiece),  234;  Wight  111. 
iL  1,  68. 

Leaves  alternate  ;  petals  strap-shaped  ;  anthers  long,  basifixed  ; 
style  elongate. 
Stamens  numerous ;  flowers  fasciculate  .  .        .        .        1.  Alanqtum. 

Stamens  as  many  as  petals ;  flowers  paniculate        ...        2.  Marlea. 
Leaves  generally  opposite  ;  petals  short ;  anthers  short,  attached 

to  the  bacK ;  style  short S.  Cobnus* 

1.  ALANGIUM,  Lam. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate,  petiolate,  oblong,  entire,  persistent 
leaves  with  3  basal  nerves.  Flowers  white,  bisexual,  in  axillary  fascicles. 
Calyx-tube  turbinate,  somewhat  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  truncate 
or  5-10-dentate.  Petals  5-10,  strap-shaped,  valvate,  afterwards  reflexed. 
Stamens  as  many  as  petals,  or  2-4  times  their  number ;  filaments  short, 
hairy;  anthers  linear;  cells  adnate  to  the  connective,  and  dehiscent  later- 
ally. Ovary  1-celled,  with  1  ovule ;  style  filiform.  Fruit  a  berry,  crown- 
ed with  the  persistent  limb  of  calyx.  Seeds  oblong,  with  ruminate  albu- 
men, a  superior  cylindrical  radicle,  and  foliaceous,  veined,  cordate-ovate 
cotyledons. 

1.  A.  LamarcUi,  Thwaites,  Enum.  Plant.  ZeyL  133  :  Bedd.  ¥L  Sylv.  t. 
216.— Syn.  A,  hexapetcUum,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  602 ;  W.  &  A.  Piodr. 
326 ;  Wight  lU.  t.  96.  A.  decapetcUum,  Wight  Ic  t.  194 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  326.  A.  tomentoea,  Lam.  Sans.  Ankoloj  nikochaka,  Yem.  Akol^ 
akola,  akhora,  akaul,  ghowl^  koeli  (Alangi,  Tamil,  whence  generic  name). 

A  shrub  or  tree,  branchlets  often  spinescent  Leaves  membranous, 
3-6  in.  long,  on  petiole  ^  in.,  exceedingly  variable  in  shape,  from  linear- 
oblong  to  elliptic,  obtuse  acute  or  long-acuminate,  pubescent  or  tomen- 
tose  when  young,  glabrous  or  pubescent  below  when  full-grown,  main 
lateral  nerves  6-8  on  either  side  of  midrib,  joined  by  prominent  transverse 
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and  intTamarginal  veins.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  (%  short  bracteate 
pedicels,  solitsury  or  fasciculate;  pedicels  and  calyx  hairy.  Calyx  6-10- 
dentate ;  petals  6-10 ;  stamens  twice  as  many ;  filaments  with  long  stiff 
hairs  at  the  base.     Fruit  ^  in.  long,  tomentose,  filled  with  red  pulp. 

I  follow  Thwaites  in  uniting  the  3  species  of  Lamarck,  EncycL  Meth. 
Botanique  i.  174,  and  adopting  his  new  specific  name.  The  appearance 
of  the  plant  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  the  different  forms,  tomentose 
or  glabrous,  with  broad  acuminate,  and  with  narrow,  almost  linear  leaves, 
with  or  without  spines,  merit  farther  study. 

Common  in  places  in  South  and  Central  India,  Bengal,  Oudh,  and  North- 
West  India,  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  onl^  as  far  west  as  the  Ganges. 
Ceylon  and  China.  Never  quite  leafless;  the  foliage  is  renewed  in  April-May. 
FL  usually  Feb.- April ;  fr.  May- Aug. 

In  North  and  Central  India  attains  30-40  ft.  under  favourable  conditions, 
but  generally  remains  much  smaller.  Trunk  short,  erect,  to  2^  ft.  girth.  Bark 
4in.  thick,  grey  with  some  white  specks,  smooth,  with  irregular  undulations. 
Wood  light-  or  yellowish  -  brown,  often  dark-coloured  hi  the  centre,  fine- 
even-  close-  and  smooth-grained,  tough  and  strong,  weight  49  lb.  per  cub.  ft. 
Value  of  P.  875,  easily  worked,  with  a  beautiful  glossy  surface,  well  suited  for 
ornamental  work.  Used  for  pestles  to  crush  oil-seeds,  wooden  cattle-bells,  and 
various  other  purposes.  Yields  excellent  fuel.  Coppices  well.  Fruit  mucila- 
^ous,  sweet,  somewhat  astringent  and  acid,  is  eaten.  Root  aromatic,  used 
m  native  medicine. 

2.  MABLEA,  Eoxb. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  entire  or  angularly -lobed  leaves. 
Flowers  bisexual,  in  axUlary  cymes.  Calyx-limb  minutely  toothed. 
Petals  6-10,  linear,  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  as  many  as  petals  ;  filaments 
short,  adhering  at  the  base  to  petals ;  anthers  long  and  linear.  Ovary 
adhering  to  calyx  above  the  middle,  2-ceUed,  with  1  pendulous  ovule  in 
each  cell.  Style  filiform,  with  a  4-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  a  drupe,  often  1- 
celled,  1-seeded. 

1.  M.  begonissfolia,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  283 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  261 ;  Bot 
Reg.,  1838,  t.  61.  Vem.  Garkumy  budhal,  tUmbri,  N.W.P. ;  Bodara^ 
Bias ;  PadlUy  Ravi  ;  Sialu^  Chenab ;  Proty  Kashmir ;  lilpattra,  chitpaU 
trOy  kurkniy  Jhelam. 

A  small  tree,  glabrous,  youngest  parts  with  rust- coloured  pubescence. 
Leaves  3-10  in.  long,  varying  from  ovate  acuminate,  to  broad  obliquely 
cordate,  often  broadly  and  angularly  lobed,  petioles  ^\\  in.  long ;  basal 
nerves  3  or  5,  main  lateral  nerves  2  or  3  on  either  side  of  midrib,  petioles 
and  nerves  often  reddish.  Cymes  a  little  longer  than  petioles,  loosely  4- 
20-flowered.  Flowers  conspicuous,  with  white  petals  and  yellow  anthers. 
Stamens  and  style  hairy,  stigma  4-lobed.  Drupe  ovoid,  W  in.  long, 
crowned  with  remains  of  calyx,  with  scanty,  soft,  dark-coloured  pulp,  and 
a  hard  stone.  Radicle  short,  superior.  M,  affinisy  Dn«.  in  Jacquem.  Voy. 
Bot.  t,  83,  from  Kashmir,  is  described  with  hairy  style  and  2-lobed 
stigma.  The  North-West  Himalaya  specimens  which  I  have  examined 
have  hairy  styles,  and  a  4-lobed  stigma. 
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Siwalik  tract  ao^  outer  Himalayan  ranges,  ascending  to  6000  ft.,  from  near 
the  Indus,  to  Bhutan,  in  Sikkim  to  9000  ft.  Easia  hills,  Silhet,  and  Chittagonff. 
Dense  shady  forests,  sparse  in  the  North-West  Himalaya.  Fl.  March-May;  £r. 
July-Oct  A  handsome  tree,  never  growing  to  any  great  height.  Bark  smooth, 
cinereous.  Foliage  resemhles  that  oi  some  Maples.  In  Silhet  it  is  called  Mar- 
lea  or  MarlizOy  and  the  wood  is  employed  for  building.  The  leaves  are  col- 
lected for  sheep-fodder  in  the  North-Weet  Himalaya. 

3.  COBWUS,  Linn. 

Trees,  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  with  opposite,  rarely  alternate  leaves. 
Flowers  bisexual,  white  or  yeUow,  in  heads  or  dichotomous  cymes.  Calyx- 
teeth  4,  minute.  Petals  4,  oblong  or  ovate,  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  4^ 
alternating  with  petals,  filaments  subulate  or  filiform,  anthers  oblong. 
Ovary  2-ceUed,  rarely  3-celled,  one  ovule  in  each  celL  Fruit  diupaceousy 
with  a  2-celled,  2-seeded,  hard,  crustaceous  or  osseous  putamen.  Seeds 
oblong,  compressed ;  testa  membranous,  albumen  fleshy,  cotyledons  foUa- 
ceous,  radicle  sessile. 

Flowers  in  compoimd  cymes. 
Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  penniveined,  main  lateral 

nerves  5-8  pair    .  .  .  .  .       1.  C.  macrophyUa. 

Leaves  oblong,  penniveined,  main  lateral  nerves  3-5  pair      .      2.  O.  oblonga. 
Leaves  elliptic  or  ovate-elliptic,  2-8  pair  of  lateral  nerves, 

sub-basal  .  .  .  .  .  .      8.  (7.  ianguinea. 

Flowers  in  globose,  bracteate  heads,  drupes  confluent  .  .      4.  C  capUcUa. 

1.  0.  macrophylla.  Wall— Tab.  XXXIL— Boxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey, 
i  433.  Vem.  Kasir,  kachlr^  Jidleo,  alUan,  harru,  kaddu,  nang,  kandara, 
Eavi  to  Jhelam ;  KaJcsh,  kachur,  kochauy  SutL  and  Bias ;  Kdgsha^ 
ruchia,  N.W.P. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  with  opposite  broad-ovate,  acuminate  leaves,  pale 
glaucous  beneath,  4-6  in.  long,  base  rounded,  sometimes  slightly  cordate, 
not  narrowed  into  petiole;  when  young  with  short  distant  adpressed 
hairs,  generally  attached  in  the  middle  ;  main  lateral  nerves  arcuate,  5-8 
on  either  side  of  midrib,  joined  by  prominent  transverse  and  intnunar- 
ginal  veins ;  petiole  J-1  in.  long.  Flowers  in  ample,  terminal  compound 
cymes,  2-4  in.  across,  on  peduncles,  bearing  2  or  3  pair  of  opposite,  or 
nearly  opposite  branches,  dividing  dichotomously ;  the  flowers  at  the  ends 
of  branchlets  in  short  unilateral  racemes.  Cyme  longer  than  the  naked 
portion  of  peduncle.  Flowers  before  opening  J  in,  long,  twice  or  three 
times  the  length  of  pedicels.  Calyx,  outside  of  petals,  and  pedicels 
strigose  with  white  adpressed  hairs  ;  disc  thick.  Drupe  globose,  less  than 
i  in.  long,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  calyx  and  disc 

Frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  from  near  the  Indus  to  Nepal, 
between  3000  and  8000  ft  FL  May,  June.  QeneraUy  scattered,  though  some- 
times in  considerable  numbers,  in  shady  mixed  forests,  a  handsome  tree  40-50 
ft.  high,  and  attaining  a  girth  of  5-6,  at  times  8  ft.  Crown  rounded,  close, 
shady.  Bark  brownish,  smooth,  with  longitudinal  wrinkles.  Wood  light-red- 
dish, compact^  and  even-grained,  noted  as  yielding  excellent  charcoal  lor  ^n- 
powder,  €^9  nngs  per  in.  rad.  The  fruit  is  eaten,  and  the  leaves  furnish  foader 
for  goats* 
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2.  0.  oblonga,  Wall. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  L  432.— Vem,  Kas- 
mcly  N.W.P.  ;.Bakdr,  bati-bdkury  Pb. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  with  opposite,  oblong,  aciimiiiate  leaves,  base 
acute  narrowed  into  petiole,  glaucous  beneath,  2-6  in.  long,  when  young 
with  short  adpressed  hairs,  lateral  nerves  arcuate,  3-5  on  either  side  of 
midrib,  petiole  ^-f  in.  long.  Ample  terminal  compound  cymes  on  short 
peduncles.  Flowers  white  or  purplish  white,  odorous,  full-sized  buds  less 
than  ^  in.  long,  on  short  pedicels.  Outside  of  petals  glabrous ;  calyx  and 
pedicels  slightly  strigose ;  disc  thick.  Drupe  ovoid,  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  calyx,  somewhat  more  than  J  in.  long. 

Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Himalaya,  from  near  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  between 
3000  and  6000  ft  Fl.  Sept.-Oct. ;  fr.  Jan.-April.  Attains  40  ft,  and  a  girth 
of  4-5  ft  Bark  reddish  brown,  very  rugose,  especially  longitudinally.  Wood 
white,  shining,  with  numerous  red  and  brown  medullary  rays,  fine-grained  and 
hard. 

3.  0.  flangainea,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  172. — Dogwood, 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  pubescent,  with  membranous,  opposite,  elliptic 
or  ovate-elliptic  leaves,  acute  or  short-acuminate,  main  lateral  nerves  4  pair, 
arcuate,  the  lower  2  or  3  pair  proceeding  from  the  base  or  the  lowest 
third  of  midrib,  all,  or  the  upper  3  pair  meeting  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf. 
Leaves  1-3  in.,  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Cymes  terminal,  dense-flowered,  2  in. 
across,  peduncle  longer  than  cyme.  Flowers  cream-white,  buds  before 
opening  ^  in.  long.  Berry  subglobose,  less  than  ^  in.  long,  black  when 
ripe. 

Found  by  Dr  Stewart,  once  only,  in  a  close  forest,  with  a  northerly  aspect,  at 
7000  ft,  on  the  high  moimtaln-range  soath  of  the  Kashmir  valley,  a  few  small 
trees  in  fruit,  18-20  ft  high,  ramous  from  near  the  ground,  with  straight  branches 
into  a  lax  roundish  crown,  and  thin  grey  or  brownish  bark,  covered  with  a 
smooth,  silvery  pellicle,  which  peels  off.  A  common  shrub  in  Europe  and 
Siberia.  I  am  aoubtful  whether  Dr  Stewart's  specimen  should  be  referred  to 
C.  sancnttnea  or  to  (7.  australis,  C.  A  Meyer ;  Boiasier  Fl.  Orient  ii.  1092,  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  and  North  Persia  ;  the  difference  between  the  two 
species  is  very  slight,  the  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  C.  wvnguinea 
ouffht  to  be  simple,  and  somewhat  curled,  those  of  auttrcdu  should  be  2-anned 
ana  stiff.  C.  sanguinea  in  Europe  is  a  slow-growing  shrub,  spreading  readilv  by 
seeds  and  root-suckers,  and  stanaing  a  good  deal  of  shade.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  close-^;rained.  The  pericarp  of  the  fruit  contains  oiL  The  yoimg  shoots  are 
red  in  sprmg,  the  leaves  turn  red  in  autumn,  hence  the  name. 

4.  0.  capitata.  Wall  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  i.  434 ;  PL  As.  rar.  t  214.— 
Syn.  Bentkamia  fragifera,  Lindley ;  Wight  111.  t.  122.  Vem.  Bamoray 
hamaur,  N.W.P. ;  Tharmalf  tJiarbal,  tJiarwar,  thesi,  Pb. 

A  small  tree,  young  branches  and  leaves  scabrous  with  short  stiff  ad- 
pressed hairs.  Leaves  coriaceous,  pale  below,  opposite,  generally  approxi- 
mate at  ends  of  branchlete,  2-3  in.  long,  elliptic-oblong,  penniyeined,  with 
4  pair  of  arcuate  main  lateral  nerves ;  petioles  i  in.  long,  with  a  broad, 
almost  sheathing  base.  Flowers  closely  packed,  in  globular  terminal 
heads   with  a  conspicuous  involucre   of    4    yellow,   petal-like  bracts, 
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peduncles  1-2  in.  long.   Drapes  united  in  a  yellowish  strawbeiry-like  fleshy 
head,  1-2  in.  diam.,  each  drupe  with  a  haid,  1-seeded  stone. 

Hinudaya  3500-8000  ft,  from  the  Bias  to  Bhutan,  Easia  hills.  Fl.  April-Qct. 
Wood  close-grainedy  yeiy  hard.  Fruit  sweetish,  mingled  with  a  little  bitter, 
eaten  and  made  into  preserves. 

A  remarkable  genus  of  this  order  is  Aueuba,  Thunb.,  with  evergreen,  glab- 
rous, shining  serrate  leaves,  and  dioicous  flowers.  A.Japonica,  Thunb.,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  common  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  in  England  and  western 
Europe.  A,  hdmalaicay  Hf.  &  Th.;  Hook.  f.  IlL  HimaL  PL  t.  12,  fiom  the 
outer  ranges  of  Sikkim,  is  closely  allied  to  it. 

Ordbr  XLIY.  cafsifoliacils. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  opposite,  simple  entire 
temately  cut  or  pinnate,  usually  exstipulate.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  ovary, 
limb  3-5-toothed  or  lobed.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  regular  or  irregular, 
lobes  5,  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  4-10,  inserted  on  the  corolla^tube, 
equal  or  unequal,  anthers  versatile.  Ovary  1-6-celled,  ovules  solitary  or 
numerous.  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe,  rarely  capsular,  1-  or  many-seeded. 
Albumen  copious,  fleshy,  embryo  generally  minute. — Gen.  PL  ii  1 ;  Eoyle 
IlL  235  ;  Wight  lU.  iL  69. 

Corolla  tabular  or  campanulate ;  ovary  cells  with  1  or  many 
ovules;  style fiUform. 
Stamens  5  ;  calyx  5-dentate ;  ovary  2-S-celled      ...        1.  Lonicbra. 
Stamens  5 ;  calyx  5-lobed,  lobes  Imear ;  ovary  5-celled         .        2.  Letcestekta. 
Stamens  4 ;  calyx  6-lobed,  lobes  linear,  elongate ;  ovary  3-celled. 

Fruit  l-seeded 3.  Abelia. 

Corolla  rotate  or  short-tubular.     One  OYole  in  each  cell ;  style 
short,  or  stigma  sessile. 

Leaves  simple 4.  Viburnum. 

Leaves  pinnate 5.  Sambucus. 

1.  LOKIGEBA,  Linn. 

Erect,  prostrate  or  climbing  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  entire.  Flowers 
in  peduncled  cymes  or  heads,  often  connate  in  pairs  by  the  ovaries,  and 
subtended  by  connate  bracteoles.'  Calyx-tube  ovoid  or  subglobose ;  teeth 
5,  often  unequaL  Corolla  tubular,  funnel  or  bell-shaped,  limb  oblique 
or  2-lipped,  5-lobed.  Stamens  5.  Disc  tumid.  Ovary  2-3-celled,  style 
filiform,  stigma  capitate ;  ovules  many  in  the  inner  angle  of  each  colL 
Berry  fleshy,  2-3-celled,  cells  few-seeded.  Seeds  ovoid  or  oblong,  testa 
crustaceous. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  Woodbine  or  Hoiuymckle  of  Europe,  L,  Periclyme- 
nurriy  Linn.;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  175.  From  India  28  species,  nearly  all  Himalayan, 
are  enumerated  in  Hooker  and  Thomson's  Preecursores  ad  Floram  Indicam, 
Joum.  Linn.  Soc  ii.  165.  Of  these  it  must  sufiice  here  to  mention  7  species 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  forest  vegetation  in  the  outer  and  middle  ranges 
of  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 

Corolla  5-lobed,  not  bilabiate  ;  bracteoles  lai^,  generally 
connate,  and  enclosing  the  ovaries. 
A  large  shrub,  unarmed ;  leaves  lanceolate  .  I.  L.  angust^olia. 
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A  small  btish,  spinescent ;  corolla-tabe  long  slendor    .  2.  L.  spinosct, 

A  small  bash,  corolla-tabe  broad-campannlate  .  8.  L.  MyrtiUua, 

Corolla  bilabiate,  bracteoles  large,  more  or  less  connate. 

Pubescent ;  leaves  petiolate,  lowers  nearly  sessile  4.  L,  qumquelocularia. 

Glandular  haiiy;  leaves  nearly  sessile,  white  beneath, 

flowers  pedunculate 5.  L,  hffpoleuca. 

Corolla  bilabiate,  bracteoles  small,  free. 

Glabrous  ;  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair      .        .        .  6.  L,  orientcUia. 

Glandular  hairy;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair      .        .  7,  L.  cUpigena. 

!•  L.  angnstifolia^  WalL — ^Vem.  Geang,  Jaonsax ;  FUru,  Sutlej. 

A  sbnib  6-12  ft.  high,  with  slender  branches ;  bark  grey,  peeling  off  in 
long  fibroos  shreds.  Glabrous,  or  youngest  parts  pilose  ;  leaves  lanceolate 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  pale  beneath.  Flowers  in  pairs,  on  slender  axillary 
peduncles,  |-1  in.  long;  bracteoles  connate,  cup-shaped,  enclosing  the 
ovaries.  Bracts  2,  linear  or  foliaceous.  Corolla  ^  in.  long  or  less,  regular, 
white  or  pale  rose  coloured,  scented.  Berry  red,  the  size  of  a  pea,  with 
1-6  seeds. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Himalaya,  from  near  the  Indus  to  Sikkim.  In  the 
North-West  Himalaya  at  6000-10,000  ft.  Dippi,  and  other  forests  in  Eunawar, 
Deoban  range,  Jaonsar  Bawar.  Fl.  May,  June ;  fruit  sweet,  eaten.  Hardy  in 
England. 

2.  L.  spinosa,  Jacquemont. — Syn«  Xylodeum  spinoeum,  Decaisne,  in 
Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t  86.     L,  linearis,  Hb.  Eoyle. 

A  small  rigid  shrub,  whoUy  glabrous,  with  stiff  divaricate,  spinescent 
branchlets  and  small,  linear-oblong  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers  f  in.  long, 
on  short  peduncles,  tube  long,  slender ;  limb  broad,  spreading ;  anthers 
and  style  exserted. 

Inner  arid  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  11,000-15,000  ft.    Fl.  July. 

3.  L.  MyrtiUns,  Hf.  &  Th.  1.  c.  168. 

A  small  shrub  with  prostrate  branches.  Leaves  ^^  in.  long,  elliptic- 
oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  white  subsessile, 
corolla  short,  broad-campanulate,  ^  in.  long  ;  anthers  and  styles  included. 

Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Sikkim,  9000-12,000  ft.  Fl.  June-Sept.  Nearly 
allied  are  Z.  parvifoluzy  Edsew.,  and  Z.  purpurascefu,  H.  f.  &  Th.  (Xylosteum 
purp,,  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot  t.  87). 

4.  L.  qninqnelocnlaris,  Hardwicke;  Eozb.  FL  Ind.  i.  537. — Syn.  L, 
diversifolia,  WalL  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  169;  Bot.  Eeg.  xxx. 
1844,  t.  33.  Himalayan  Honeysuckle.  Yem.  Jarlangei,  adei,  trans-Indus; 
Phut,  Jhelam ;  Tita  bateri,  pakhur,  Kashmir ;  BaMit'Uy  Chenab  ;  Khumj 
adi,  Eavi;  D&ndru,  Bias;  Kliunti,  zbang,  razbam,  bijgai,  Sutlej;  Bet 
kukri,  hhat  kOkra,  cheraya,  kurmali,  Kamaon. 

A  large  erect  shrub,  pubescent  or  soft-tomentose.  Leaves  1-2  in.  long, 
ovate  or  elliptic,  acute,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  in  axil- 
lary clusters  of  2-4  ;  ovaries  free.  Bracts  linear,  ciliate ;  bracteoles  broad- 
ovate,  cQiate,  obtuse,  connate  at  the  base.     Calyx-limb  cup-shaped,  5-cleft, 
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hairy.  Corolla  yellow,  f  in.  long  before  opening ;  limb  2-lipped,  upper 
lip  broad,  4-dentate,  lower  lip  linear.  Berry  sessile,  ovoid,  |  in.  long, 
crowned  with  remains  of  calyx. 

Common  North- West  Himalaya  2500-9000  ft.,  also  Suliman  range  and 
Safedkoh  trans-Indus.  Bhutan.  FL  June,  July.  Bark  grey,  peeling  off  in 
long  shreds.  Cattle  feed  on  its  leaves  and  branches.  Hardy  in  i&gland. 
Closely  allied  to  L.  Xylosteum,  Linn.,  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  which,  however, 
has  sn^er  flowers  in  pairs  on  short  axillary  peduncles. 

5.  L.  hsrpolenca,  Decaisne,  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  89. — Vem,  KliarmOy  kodij 
Chenab ;  Zktko,  rapesho^  Sutlej. 

A  small  shrub,  with  glandular  hairs,  particularly  on  bracteoles  and 
corolla;  leaves  nearly  sessile,  from  cordate  base  oblong  or  broad-ovate, 
obtuse,  pale-grey  beneath ;  flowers  twin,  on  short  peduncles ;  bracts  linear- 
oblong  ;  bracteoles  connate,  cup-shaped,  enclosing  the  connate  ovaries. 

Arid  tracts  of  the  inner  Himalaya  on  the  upper  Jhelam,  Chenab,  Sutlej,  and 
in  Garhwal,  at  8000-10,000  ft.    Fl.  June. 

6.  L.  orientalis,  Lamarck;  Hf.  &  Th.  1.  c.  170. — Syn.  L,  Govaniariay 
Wall. 

A  slender  glabrous  shrub  ;  leaves  membranous,  petiolate,  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  2-4  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  on  each  side  of  midrib, 
anastomosing  by  prominent  reticulate  veins.  Flowers  twin ;  ovaries  con- 
nate, supported  by  minute  rounded  bracteoles  and  subulate  arcuate  bracts. 
Calyx-lobes  subulate.  Corolla  \  in.  long  before  opening,  deeply  bilabiate. 
The  2  ovaries  connate  into  a  pyiiform  black  berry. 

North- West  Himalaya  from  Kashmir  to  ICamaon,  6000-10,000  ft.  Also  in 
Iberia  and  on  the  Caucasus.  Fl.  June.  Hardy  in  England.  Closdy  allied  is 
Z.  heterophylld,  D"*.  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  88. 

7.  L.  alpigena,  Linn. ;  H.  f.  &  Th.  1.  c.  171.— Syn.  L.  Webbiana,  WaU. ; 
oxyphylla,  Edgew. 

With  glandular  hairs;  leaves  petiolate,  ovate-lanceolate,  long  acuminate,' 
with  6-8  pairs  of  main  lateral  nerves,  reticulate  veins  not  prominent. 
Peduncles  longer  than  of  L.  orientalis.  Corolla  with  unequal  very  gib- 
bous base. 

North- West  Himalaya,  Kashmir  to  Kamaon,  8000-10,000  ft.  Also  in  the 
Alps  of  Europe.    Fl.  June.    Hardy  in  England. 

2.  LEYCESTEBIA.  WaU. 

An  erect  shrub,  with  hollow,  herbaceous  stems ;  the  flowers  sessile,  in 
bracteate  whorls.  Calyx -limb  5-lobed,  lobes  linear.  CoroUa  funnel- 
shaped;  stamens  5.  Ovary  5-celled,  with  numerous  pendulous  ovules. 
Fruit  a  fleshy,  5-celled,  many-seeded  berry. 

1.  L.  formosa,  Wall. ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  182 ;  Wight  111. 
t.  121,  D. — Vem.  Nalkarru,  saunjla^  Kamaon. 

Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  the  petioles  connate 
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with  their  broad  base.  Bracts  foliaceous,  more  or  less  purple,  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  commonly  6  under  each  whorl,  the  two  outer  ones  1-1^ 
in.  long,  generally  connate  at  the  base.  Corolla  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple.  Berry  dark-purple,  approachiug  to  black,  as  large  as  a  small 
gooseberry,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  and  covered  with  short 
glandular  hairs. 

Not  uncommon  in  shady  forests  of  the  Himalaya  between  5000  and  10,000  ft 
Sutlej  to  Sikkim.    Kasia  hills.    Hardy  in  England. 

3.  ABEIiIA,  Brown. 

Small  shrubs,  with  bracteate  flowers.  Calyx -tube  angular,  limb 
5-cleft,  lobes  foliaceous.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  4.  Ovary 
3-celled,  2  cells  with  several  abortive  ovules,  the  third  with  one  perfect 
ovule.     Berry  coriaceous,  1-seeded. 

1.  A.  triflora,  R.  Brown  in  Wall  PI.  As.  rar.  t.  15. — ^Vem.  Adeiy 
pakhtdtoar,  trans- Indus;  Gheta  huta^  Jhelam;  Ban  bakhuru,  aalanker^ 
Chenab ;  Dalung^  kut,  edi,  Ravi ;  Zhang,  matzbang,  pen%  Sutlej  ;  Munri, 
gogatti,  Kamaon. 

A  shrub,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  pale  beneath,  hairy  along  edges 
and  midrib ;  petioles  united  by  their  broad  bases.  Flowers  in  dense  ter- 
minal bracteate  heads;  bracts  foliaceous,  the  upper  sessile,  flowers  3 
together  on  short  peduncles,  the  middle  sessile,  the  two  lateral  short- 
pedicellate,  all  supported  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  by  linear-lanceolate 
bractlets.  Calyx  hairy,  5-ribbed ;  lobes  linear,  ciliate,  with  a  prominent 
midrib,  |-1  in.  long  at  the  time  the  fruit  ripens.  Corolla  white,  tinged 
with  pink,  scented. 

Abundant  in  the  North- West  Himalaya  between  4000  and  10,000  ft. ;  also 
on  the  Safedkoh  and  Suliman  range.  Fl.  June-Aug.  Is  browsed  by  goats. 
Haidy  in  England. 

4.  VIBUENTJM.  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  simple  leaves.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  in  terminal 
or  axillary  corymbs  or  panicles.  Calyx-limb  5-toothed ;  corolla  5-lobed. 
Stamens  5.  Ovary  1-3-celled ;  style  conical,  trifid,  or  stigmas  3,  sessile ; 
one  pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell.  Drupe  dry  or  fleshy ;  endocarp  crus- 
taceous,  1-seeded,  1-celled,  or  spuriously  2-  or  3-celled  by  the  endocarp 
projecting  into  the  cavity. 

A  large  genus  with  some  species  widely  spread  in  Europe,  wild,  and  culti- 
vated as  ornamental  shrubs.  V.  Optilus,  the  Quelder  Rose,  with  larae  outer 
sterile  flowers,  a  native  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America  ;  and  F.  Tintis 
of  the  western  Mediterranean  region,  remarkable  because, its  showy  flowers 
stand  the  cold  of  average  winters  in  England,  and  are  destroyed  only  hi  very 
severe  seasons.  Of  the  sixteen  Indian  species  described  by  Hooker  and  Thomson 
in  the  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  174,  it  will  suffice  to  enumerate  seven,  the  most 
common  in  the  North- West  Himalaya. 

Leaves  membranous,  deciduous;  drupe  1 -celled. 

Corolla  short-campanulate ;  leaves  with  dense  grey  tomen- 

turn  beneath 1.    F.  cotvnifoliufru 

Corolla  rotate  ;  leaves  glabrous  or  pubescent    .  .     2.    F.  sttUulatum, 

R 
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Leaves  membranoiu,  deddaona ;  drape  spnriouBly  S-celled. 

Flowers  with  the  leaTea,  in  slencter  drooping  panicles  3.   V,  enibeicms. 

Flowers  before  the  leaves  in  sessile  corymbs. 
Main  lateral  nerves  close,  8-10  pair ;  drape  }  in.  lon^  .    4.   V,  nervosum. 
Main  lateral  nerves  distant,   7-9  pair;    drape  {  in. 

loDg 5.   V,fcBten8. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  eveigieen  ;  drape  1-celled. 

Corolla  tabular,  limb  erect ;  corymbs  without  bracts  6.   F.  coriacevm. 

Corolla  rotate ;  corymbs  with  ciliate  bracts      .  ,    T,   V.  ptmctatum, 

1.  V.  cotinifoliiim,  Don. ;  Bot  Reg.  t  1650 ;  Wight  HL  t.  121  A.— 
Syn.  V.  polycarpum,  WalL  Vem.  Mar  ghwcdawa^  trans-Indufl ;  Ricli 
vMuy  bankunch,  Jbelam;  BUehcUn,  IcUvmchj  guch,  Kashmir;  Baihor^ 
papat  kcdamy  Wwrnor^  rajal^  tumma,  Clienab;  Kdtonda,  Eavi;  Jatoa, 
kJioHpy  tustus,  9umiy  Suilej  ;  China,  Kamaon.* 

A  large  shrub,  inflorescence  and  under  side  of  leaves  clothed  with  dense 
grey  stellate  tomentum.  Leaves  3-5  in.  long,  ovate  or  rotundate,  entire 
or  crenolate,  2-5  in.  long,  glabrous  or  pubescent  above,  on  short  thick 
petioles ;  main  lateral  nerves  oblique,  5-6  pair,  dividing  into  prominent 
branches  half-way  between  midrib  and  edge  of  lea£  Flowers  numerous, 
in  sessile  or  short-pedunculate  corymbs.  Calyx-lobes  short ;  corolla  turbi- 
nate, white  tinged  with  pink.  Drupe  oblong,  ^  in.  long,  compressed,  with 
2  furrows  on  each  face. 

Abundant  between  4000  and  11,000  feet  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  also  on  the 
Suliman  range.  FL  June-Jidy.  The  ripe  fruit  is  sweetie,  and  is  eaten. 
Hardy  in  England.  Nearly  allied  to  F.  LarUana,  Linn.,  of  Middle  and  South 
Europe  and  the  Caucasus,  with  white,  rotate  corolla. 

2.  V.  stellnlatnm,  Wall.;  PL  As.  rar.  1. 169.— Syn.  V.  IftiZZoAo, Ham, 
Vem.  JcU  bdguy  Jhelam ;  Amlidcha,  pkulsd,  Kashmir ;  TU  maliya, 
Kamaon. 

Branchlets,  petioles,  and  inflorescence  with  stellate  pubescence.  Leaves 
glabrous  above,  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
long-acuminate,  dentate,  with  large,  sharp  teeth ;  8-5  in.  long ;  petioles 
^-1  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  5-6  pair,  oblique,  undivided  save  near 
the  margin,  the  lowest  pair  only  with  strong  branches  on  the  outside. 
Flowers  small,  in  large,  compound,  nearly  umbellate  corymbs ;  corolla 
white,  rotate,  pubescent  outside.  Drupe  ovate-oblong,  compressed,  shin- 
ing, J-J  in.  long. 

Common  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  between  600()  and  10,000  ft  Fl.  July- 
Aug. ;  fruit  acid,  eaten.  F.  involucratum,  WalL,  probably  does  not  difler  firom 
this  species. 

3.  V.  embescens.  Wall. ;  PL  As.  rar.  t.  134.— Syn.  V.  WighHawum, 
WalL  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  388 ;  Wight  Ic  1024, 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  slender  cinereous  branches,  nearly  glabrous 
or  pubescent.  Leaves  broad-ovate  or  oblong,  with  cordate  or  rounded 
base,  acuminate,  serrate,  2-3  in.  long ;  petioles  ^  in. ;  main  lateral  nerves 

*  The  vern.  names  of  the  sp.  of  Fihumum  demand  further  inquiry. 
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5-6  pair,  arcuate,  the  lowest  pair  from  the  hase.  Flowers  |  Id.  long, 
white,  or  yellowish  white,  or  pale  rose-coloured,  in  slender  drooping 
pedunculate  panicles.  Calyx-lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  Corolla  tubular,  wider 
above,  limb  spreading.  Stamens  5,  inserted  at  the  same  height  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  red,  ovoid^  \  in.  long,  the  endocarp  project- 
ing into  the  cavity  with  two  wings  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  3  cells. 
Seed  flat,  concave,  with  the  two  edges  bent  inward. 

Himalaya  from  Eamaon  to  Bhutan  5000-11,000  ft.  Nilgiris  and  Ceylon 
above  4000  ft    FL  March-May. 

4.  V.  nervosum,  Don. — Syn.  V.  grandlflonim^  Wall.  Vem.  Amhrey 
amroloy  dri,  Eavi ;  IRs,  dab,  Bias. 

A  shrub,  with  stiff,  stout,  dark  grey  or  brownish  branchlets.  Leaves 
generally  approximate  at  the  ends^  elliptic  or  oblong,  acuminate,  serru- 
late, glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath,  3-4  in.  long ;  petioles  f  in. ; 
main  lateral  nerves  closely  parallel,  8-10  pair.  Flowers  white  or  rose- 
coloured,  odorous,  f  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  leaves  in  terminal, 
short,  sessile,  dense  corymbs ;  peduncles,  pedicels,  and  bracts  with  long 
white  hairs.  Calyx-lobes  short,  obtuse.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
spreading  limb.  Stamens  unequal,  3  inserted  below,  2  above,  in  the 
coroUa-tube.  Drupe  flat,  ovate,  ^  in.  long  ;  endocarp  projecting  into  the 
cavity,  and  seed  concave  as  in  V,  erubescene, 

Himalaya  from  the  Jumna  to  Sikkim.  Jaunsar  Bawar  forests  7000-9000  ft.; 
ascends  to  12,000  ft    FL  May. 

5.  V.  fostena,  Decaisne ;  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot  t.  84.  Vem.  CHieh,  uhlu,  kunchj 
Jhelam;  KUrmeh^  guchy  ktcillim,  A^zZara,ya?naro, Kashmir;  Tilhanj,  piUmu, 
tildts,  tuiUf  Chenab ;  Talhang^  iandei,  tundhs,  tundni  zendni,  Eavi. 

Closely  allied  to  V.  nervosum,  differs  only  by  larger,  glabrous  leaves, 
main  lateral  nerves  more  distant,  7-9  pair;  corymbs  lax  ;  and  drupes  f 
in.  long.  The  stamens  are  biseriate,  as  in  V.  nervosum,  2  inserted  above, 
3  below,  and  the  seed  is  concave.  The  flowers  are  sweet-scented,  but 
the  branches,  when  bruised,  emit  a  bad  smelL 

Common  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  at  from  5000-11,000  ft.  FL  May- June. 
The  fruit  is  sweetish,  and  is  eaten. 

6.  V.  coriaceiun,  Blume.— Syn.  V.  capitdlcUum,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  388  ; 
V.  cylindricum,  Ham.     Vem.  Kola  Tiirndliya,  Kamaon. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  glabrous,  only  youngest  branchlets,  petioles, 
peduncles,  and  pedicels  glandular-pubescent  Leaves  coriaceous,  entire 
or  sinuate,  oblong,  long  -  acuminate,  3-6  in.  long,  vnth  3-4  pair  main 
lateral  nerves.  Flowers  \  in.  long,  numerous,  in  pedunculate,  umbellate 
corymbs,  without  bracts.  Corolla  short,  tubular,  somewhat  wider  at  the 
mouth ;  limb  erect,  with  5  obtuse,  short  lobes.  Stamens  exserted. 
Drupe  1 -celled  ;  endocarp  not  projecting  into  the  cavity. 

Hunalaya  4000-7000  ft  from  Sutlej  to  Sikkim.  Kasia,  Ceylon,  Nilgiiis.  FL 
Nov.-May. 
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7.  V.  ponctatom,  Ham. — Syn.  V.  acuminatumy  Wall. ;  Wight  Ic 
t.  1021. 

A  Bhrub  with  stout  branches,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  coriaceous, 
elliptic,  acuminate,  3-5  in.  long ;  margins  revolute,  beneath  with  numer- 
ous fine  round  dots ;  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair.  Flowers  small,  in 
large,  terminal  corymbs,  with  angular  branches,  and  broad,  ciliate  bracts. 
Corolla  rotate.  Drupe  ^  in.  long,  1 -celled ;  endocarp  undulate  on  a  cross- 
section,  not  projecting  into  cavity. 

Outer  Himalaya  in  Eamaon  and  Nepal,  ascending  to  6000  ft.  Nilgiris, 
pulneys,  AnamaUays,  Western  Qhats,  Canara.    FL  Jan.-March. 

5.  SAMBUCITS,  Linn. 

Large  herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  with  large  pith.  Leaves  pinnate.  Flowers 
small,  in  umbellate  corymbs  or  panicles.  Calyx  -  limb  3  -  5  -  toothed. 
Corolla  rotate  or  campanulate,  3-5-cleft  Stamens  5.  Ovary  3-5-celled ; 
style  short,  3-5-partite,  or  stigmas  3-5,  sessile ;  one  pendulous  ovtile  in 
each  celL  Drupe  with  3-5  cartilaginous  cells.  Seed  compressed, 
embryo  long. 

1.  8.  Ebnlns,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  174.  Dwarf  Elder. — ^Vem. 
Bichh  kaSf  mushkidra,  ganhiUa,  Jhelam ;  Qdndaly  gwdndieJi^  siske,  toMTy 
Chenab. 

Large  herbaceous  stems  3-6  ft  high,  from  a  perennial  root-stock,  glab- 
rous; leaflets  3-5  pair,  shortly  stalked,  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply  and 
closely  serrate.  Stipules  foliaceous,  often  pinnate.  Flowers  in  a  large, 
sessile  or  pedunculate,  compact  corymbose  cyme  4-6  in.  across.  CoroUa- 
limb  concave. 

Upper  Chenab  and  Jhelam  between  4000  and  11,000  ft.  Europe,  North 
Africa,  West  Asia.    FL  April-July.    Leaves  fetid  when  bruised. 

Order  XLY.   SlTBIAGEiB. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  rarely  climbers,  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves, 
and  inter-  or  intra-petiolar  stipules,  either  free  or  connate  with  the  petioles, 
or  forming  a  short  sheath  or  ring  round  the  stem  within  the  petioles. 
Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  entire  or  with  as  many  teeth 
lobes  or  divisions  as  lobes  of  the  corolla,  rarely  more  or  fewer.  Corolla 
gamopetalous,  inserted  round  the  epigynous  disc ;  lobes  4,  5,  or  sometimes 
more,  rarely  only  3,  either  imbricate  (often  contorted)  or  valvate  in  the 
bud.  Stamens  as  many  as  lobes  of  the  corolla,  alternating  with  them, 
and  inserted  in  the  tube ;  anthers  versatile,  with  parallel  cells  opening 
longitudinally.  Ovary  inferior,  2-  or  more-celled,  rarely  1-celled.  Fruit 
various.  Seeds  with  a  fleshy  or  homy  albumen,  rarely  with  little  or  no 
albumen.  —  Gen.  PL  iL  7;  Royle  IlL  237;  Wight  111.  ii.  72  {Qinr 
chonacece). 

Seeds  numerous  ;  flowers  numerous,  in  fflobose  heads. 
Glabrous;  corolla  imbricate;  fruit  a  fleshy  syncarpium    .     1.  Anthocephalus. 
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Pal}escent ;    corolla  valrate ;    capsules  diy,   distinct,   in 
globose  heads. 
Leaves  oval  or  obovate;  calyx  truncate;  stigma  with 

concave  base 2.  Stephegtne. 

Leaves  cordate;  calyx  5-lobed;  stignia  clavate  or  capi- 
tate        8.  Adina. 

Seeds  numerous,  in  2-valved  capsules  ;  flowers  numerous,  in 
spikes  or  panicles. 
Corolla  valvate  ;   flowers  in  8  •  chotomous  panicles ;  cor- 
olla -  lobes  fringed ;   capsule    dehiscing    septicidally 

from  below  ;  leaves  evergreen 4.  Cinchona. 

Corolla  valvate ;  flowers  in  bracteate  spikes ;  capsule  dehis- 
cing loculicidally  ;  leaves  deciduous  .        .        .        .6.  Hymenodiotyon. 
Corolla  imbricate ;  flowers  in  d-chotomous  panicles   .        .    6.  Wendlandia. 
Seeds  numerous,  in  indehiscent  berries ;  flowers  few  ;  corolla 
contorted. 
Flowers  large  or  middle-sized,  solitary,  rarely  fasciculate. 
Ovary  1 -celled  ;  placentie  parietal ;  flowers  5-9-merous      7.  Gardenia. 
Ovary2-celled;  placentson dissepiment;  flowers  5-merou8    8.  Randia. 
Flowers  small,  in  sessile  opposite  axiUanr  fascicles  .    9.  Htftianthera. 

Seeds  2,  each  enclosed  in  a  cnartaceous  endocarp. 
Flowers  in  trichotomous  panicles. 
Leaves  coriaceous ;  stipules  interpetiolar ;  style  short 

exserted,  2-fid 10.  Izoba. 

Leaves  membranous ;  stip.  sheathing ;  style  long  ex- 

serted,  undivided 11.  Pavetta. 

Flowers  in  axillary  fascicles 12.  Coffea. 

Seeds  solitary,  fruit  a  fleshy  syncarpium  with  numerous  1- 

seeded  pyrenes,  several  pyrenes  often  connate  .18.  Mobinda. 

Seeds  5;  ovary  6-celled ;  flowers  in  trichotomous  panides    .  14.  Hamiltonia, 

1.  ANTHOCBPHAI-US,  A.  Richard. 

Large  trees,  glabrous,  with  opposite,  petiolate  conaceons  leaves,  and 
large  interpetiolar  caducous  stipules.  Flowers  in  globose,  compact,  ter- 
minal heads,  without  bracts  and  bracteoles.  Calyx-tubes  more  or  less  con- 
nate, the  limb  cleft  into  5  spathulate  or  oblong  lobes.  Corolla  fannel- 
shaped,  mouth  glabrous,  the  lobes  imbricate.  Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla-tube,  on  short  flattened  filaments,  the  anthers  ovate- 
oblong,  apiculate.  Ovary  2-celled  below,  4-cened  above,  the  placentae 
bifid  above;  style  filiform,  exserted,  stigma  fusiform;  ovules  numerous 
in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  fleshy  syncarpium,  with  numerous  pyrenes,  4-celled 
above,  2-celled  below,  each  with  few  seeds.  Seeds  minute,  with  a  fleshy 
albumen ;  embryo  clavate,  with  short  cotyledons  and  an  obtuse  radicle. 

1.  ▲.  Cadamba,  Benth.  &  Hook. — Syn.  Naudea  Cadamhay  Boxb.  FL 
Ind.  L  612;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  35.  Sans.  Kadamhoj  mpa.  Vem. 
Kaddam,  karam. 

A  large  tree,  with  horizontal  branches.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  glabrous 
and  shimng  above,  pubescent  beneath,  acuminate,  5-9  in.  long,  with  10-12 
pairs  of  prominent  main  lateral  nervea  Flower-heads  solitary,  peduncu- 
late, 1-2  in.  diam.,  orange-coloured,  scented,  with  large,  white,  fasiform 
projecting  stigmas.     Fruit  yellow,  size  of  a  small  orange. 

Cultivated  in  Bengal  and  North  India,  as  Dor  west  as  Saharanpur.    Wild  in 
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Ceylon  and  North  Canara,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  along  the  western  coast. 
Believed  also  to  be  indigenous  in  Assam.  Fl.  May-July.  Trunk  tall,  erect, 
regularly  shaped.  Wood  light  yellow  ;  the  cub.  ft.  weighs  36-47  lb. ;  the  mean 
viuue  of  P.  was  found  616  (Puckle),  and  618  (Cunningham).  The  flowers 
offered  in  Hindu  shrines  ;  the  fruit  is  eaten.  Often  cultivated  for  ornament 
and  the  shade  of  its  close  foli^. 

Naudea  purpureOj  Roxb.  Cor.  PI.  t  54,  FL  Ind.  i.  515,  which  has  been  con- 
fused with  tnis  species  (Dalzell  Bombay  Fl.  Suppl.  43)  is  a  different  tree,  with 
purple  flower-heads,  capitate  stigma,  a  2- celled  ovary,  and  a  capsule  splitting 
into  4  vcdves  from  the  base. 

2.  STEPHBGYWB,  Korthals. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite,  petiolate  leaves,  and  large  caducous 
interpetiolar  stipules.  Flower-heads  compact,  globose,  axillary  and  ter- 
minal, generally  supported  by  2  large  bracts.  Flowers  surrounded  by  pale- 
aceous bracteolesL  Calyx-tube  short,  limb  cup-shaped  or  tubular,  truncate 
or  indistinctly  5-dentate.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  tube  elongate,  glabrous 
or  hairy  inside,  limb  divided  into  5  short,  acute,  valvate  lobes.  Stamens 
5,  filaments  short  filiform,  inserted  in  the  mouth  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
corolla-tube ;  anthers  attached  by  the  back,  lanceolate,  with  a  cordate  base, 
apiculate.  Ovary  2 -celled,  with  a  long  filiform  style,  exserted,  the  stigma 
cylindrical,  often  with  a  concave  base.  Ovules  numerous,  imbricate,  pla- 
centae pendulous,  or  adnate  to  the  dissepiment.  Fruit  globose,  consisting 
of  numerous  dry  distinct  capsules,  2-valved,  the  valves  dehiscing  from  the 
base,  many-seeded.    Seeds  small,  with  a  winged  testa  and  fleshy  albumen. 

1.  8.  parvifolia,  Korth. — Syn.  Naudea  parvifdia^  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t. 
52,  FL  Ind.  i.  513;  Wight  HL  t.  123 ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  391 ;  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv,  t.  34.  Vem.  Kaddam,  kaUaniy  keim^  kangei.  Local  n.  Phaldu, 
Kamaon;  Mundi  nuDra^  Gonds,  C.P. ;  Kumra,  Banswara;  Htein  thayy 
Burm. 

A  large  tree,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous.  Leaves  oval  rotundate  or 
obovate,  varying  much  in  size,  2-6  in.  long,  at  times  longer,  on  short 
petioles ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  the  lowest  2  pair  from  near  the  base 
of  leaf.  Stipules  large,  pale,  obovate.  Flower-heads  light  yellow,  nearly 
white,  1  in*  diam.,  on  peduncles  about  twice  the  length  of  head,  generally 
supported  by  2  leaf-like,  oblong  bracts,  narrowed  into  a  long  slender  petiole. 
Bracteoles  spathulate,  as  long  as  or  somewhat  longer  than  calyx-tube. 
Stigma  cylindrical,  with  a  concave  base. 

A  common  tree  in  the  greater  part  of  India  and  Burmah.  Often  gregarious, 
particularly  in  moist  places.  In  the  sub-Himalayan  belt  its  western  limit  is 
the  Bias  river,  but  trees  are  found  (doubtfully  indigenous)  as  far  as  the  Chenab, 
and  it  ascends  to  4000  ft.  The  tree  is  leafless  for  a  short  time  in  spring ;  the 
new  leaves  come  out  in  May.  Fl.  May-July ;  fr.  Nov.  Dec.,  often  remains 
long  on  the  tree. 

50-60,  at  times  80  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  short,  erect,  often  irregularly-shaped  trunk, 
sometimes  buttressed,  attaining  a  girtli  of  6-7,  at  times  10-12  ft.  Bark  thin, 
^jh  in.  thick,  bluish  grey,  sometimes  brownish  grey,  with  dark  patches  of  old 
exfoliating  scales,  leaving  exposed  the  inner  lighter-coloured  bark.    At  times 
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marked  with  cicatrices,  from  which  issues  a  whitish,  afterwards  mfescent  gum. 
Wood  grey  to  light-reddish  brown,  compact,  dose-  and  fine-grained,  murd ; 
weight  36^(7  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  seasoned,  54  lb.  men  ;  value  of  P.  683  (Skinner), 
586  (mean  of  2  exp.  by  Cunningham).  Durable,  if  not  exposed  to  wet  No 
distinct  heartwood.  MedulLuy  rays  yery  numerous,  yery  fine.  Easily  worked, 
and  polishes  welL  Used  for  building,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  combs, 
and  to  a  large  extent  for  turned  and  carved  articles,  platters,  cups,  spoons.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  fodder. 

To  the  same  genus  belongs  Stephegyne  {N'audea)  dwersifolia  of  Burma  {Bin- 
gah,  Burm.) 

3,  ADINA,  Salisbury. 

Trees  with  opposite,  petiolate  leaves,  and  large  interpetiolar  caducous 
stipules.  Flower-heads  compact,  globose,  solitary  or  paniculate,  with  or 
without  bracts,  receptacle  pilose.  Flowers  surrounded  by  paleaceous 
bracteolea  Calyx-tubes  prismatic,  limb  5-lobed.  GoroUa-tube  elongate, 
funnel-shaped,  glabrous  inside,  lobes  5,  obtuse,  valvate.  Stamens  5,  in- 
serted in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla-tube ;  anthers  short,  oblong,  on  short 
filaments,  exserted.  Ovary  2-celled ;  style  filiform,  exserted,  stigma  clavate 
or  capitate,  the  placentsd  pendulous,  with  numerous,  imbricate  ovules. 
Fruit  dry,  globose,  of  numerous  distinct  2-valved  capsules,  dehiscent 
septicidally,  sometimes  separating  from  a  persistent  axis.  Seeds  oblong, 
winged  at  both  ends,  albumen  copious,  cotyledons  plane,  radicle  terete 
superior. 

1.  A.  eordifolia,  Hf.  &  Benth.— Tab.  ZXXIII..Syn.  Naudea  wr- 
difolia,  Roxb.  Ck)r.  PL  t.  63;  Fl.  Ind.  i.  514;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  391; 
Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  33.  Vem.  H<adu,  hardu.  Local  n.  Tikkoe,  Baraich 
and  Qonda  (Oudh)  ;  Hardu  marrahy  Gonds^  Satp.  range ;  Haldioa,  utdu^ 
Banswaza ;  Hedu,  heddiy  Konkan ;  Hnawheriy  Burm. 

A  large  tree,  branchlets,  leaves,  petioles  pubescent  Leaves  cordate, 
short-acuminate,  4-9  in.  long,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  with  5-7  pair  of 
prominent  main  lateral  nerves,  the  2  lowest  pair  from  the  base ;  petioles 
half  the  length  of  leaf  or  longer.  Peduncles  axillary,  as  long  as  petioles, 
each  bearing  1,  rarely  2,  globose  yellow  flower-heads,  1  in.  diam.  to  tips 
of  styles,  which  are  long*exserted,  with  capitate  stigmas.  Eeceptacle 
pilose,  with  short,  linear  bracteoles.  Corolla-tube  pubescent  outside. 
Fruit-head  consisting  of  numerous  distinct  dry,  pilose,  clavate  capsules ; 
axis  of  capsule  persistent,  flat,  membranous,  linear,  1 -nerved. 

A  common  tree  throuffhout  the  moister  regions  of  India,  extending  in  the 
sub-Himalayan  tract  to  the  Jumna,  and  ascending  to  3000  ft  Not  gr^gjarious, 
and  seedlings  not  numerous.  The  old  leaves  shed  April-May,  the  tree  is  then 
leafless  for  a  short  time,  untQ  the  new  foliage  comes  out  in  May  and  June.  Fl. 
June,  July,  often  later ;  seeds  ripen  Dec-March.  Young  leaves  often  eaten  by 
the  larva  of  a  moth,  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  strip  the  tree  of  all  foliage, 
which  in  that  case  is  usually  renewed  during  the  rainy  season. 

Attains  80  ft.  in  North  and  Central  India,  but  grows  much  taller  in  Burma  and 
on  the  west  side  of  India.  Tnmk  straight,  taU,  often  with  larae  buttresses  near 
the  base,  girth  of  10-18  ft.  not  uncommon  in  the  Kamaon  Bhabar,  many  large 
spreading  and  ascending  boughs,  forming  a  broad  rounded  crown.    Foliage  light 
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green.  Bark  1-2  in.  thick,  grey  or  brownish  grey,  rough,  with  many  longitudinal 
wrinkles  and  cracks,  ¥rith  a  whitish  pellicle  on  the  smoothish  persistent  scales 
between  the  cracks.  Inner  substance  of  bark  reddish  brown,  streaked  with 
white,  fibrous,  laminated.  Wood  yellow,  often  changing  when  seasoning  into  a 
reddish  nut-brown  colour,  with  white  specks,  compact  and  fine-grained.  No 
distinct  heartwood.  Skinner  gives  the  weight  of  seasoned  wood  at  42  lb., 
and  this  agrees  well  with  the  insults  of  my  experiments,  42  (1862),  43  (1864). 
The  extremes  are  36.3  (Puckle)  and  49  (Cunningham).  The  value  of  P.  is  given 
by  Skinner  at  664,  which  seems  a  likely  average,  and  agrees  well  with  Cunning- 
ham's experiments.  In  1864  I  obtained  a  higher  average  as  the  mean  of  9 
ex^riments — viz.,  760,  the  extremes  being  630  and  950.  A  valuable  wood,  for 
it  IS  fairly  durable.  R.  Thompson  states  that  logs  of  it  lying  for  years  in  the 
Kamaon  forests  were  not  touched  by  whit«  ants  or  other  insects,  supposed  to  be 
protected  by  a  bitter  substance  in  the  wood.  In  South  India  it  soon  decays 
when  exposed  to  wet.  Seasons  well,  works  easily,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is 
gpod  for  turning,  but  is  somewhat  apt  to  warp  and  crack.  Employed  exten- 
sively in  construction,  for  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  opium -boxes, 
writing-tablets,  gun-stocks,  combs.    Canoes  are  scooped  out  of  the  trunk. 

To  the  same  genus  belongs  Adina  (N'audea)  sessUifolia  of  Burma  {Thit-- 
payaung^  Burm.) 

4.  CINCHONA,  Linn. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite,  petiolate  leaves,  and  inter- 
petiolar,  deciduous  stipules.  Bark  bitter.  Flowers  white  red  or  purple, 
odorous,  in  terminal  panicles,  with  short,  linear  or  subulate  bracts,  the 
lower  branches  in  the  axils  of  leaves.  Calyx-tube  turbinate,  pubescent, 
limb  5-dentate,  persistent.  Corolla  tubular,  pubescent  outside,  with  a 
flat  spreading  5-lobed  limb ;  lobes  valvate,  edge  fringed  with  soft  hairs. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  corolla-tube,  with  short  or  long  filaments,  anthers 
linear,  attached  to  the  back  near  the  base.  Ovary  2-celled ;  style  slender, 
with  2  short  obtuse  branches,  papillose  inside.  Ovules  numerous,  attached 
to  linear  placentae  adnate  to  the  dissepiment.  Capsule  ovoid,  oblong 
or  cylindrical,  2-celled,  2-valved,  dehiscing  from  the  base  septicidally. 
Seeds  numerous,  peltate,  testa  broadly  winged,  with  denticulate  or  irregu- 
larly lacerated  edge ;  albumen  fleshy,  cotyledons  ovate,  radicle  terete. 

This  genus,  though  not  indigenous  in  India,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  wellDeing  of  its  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  powerful  medicinal  qualities 
which  the  bark  of  many  of  the  species  possesses.  Their  cultivation  has  been 
attempted  in  Kangra,  and  on  the  Satpura  ran^  of  Central  India;  some  notice 
therefore  appears  called  for  in  this  place.  About  36  species  are  known,  and 
they  are  distributed  over  a  narrow  belt  along  the  range' oi  the  Andes  or  Cordil- 
leras of  South  America,  at  elevations  between  2300  and  8000  ft.,  principally 
along  their  eastern  declivities,  from  lat.  19°  south  in  Bolivia  to  lat.  \0°  north  in 
Venezuela.  The  bark  of  about  15  species  has  important  medicinal  value,  and 
most  of  these  have  been  introduced  into  India  since  1860,  mainly  through  the 
labours  of  C.  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  who  was  deputed  to  Peru  in  1859  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  and  was  most  successful  in  organising  a  regular  supply 
of  plants  and  seeds  of  the  different  species.  Mr  Markham  himself  collected  and 
brought  to  the  coast,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  large  quantities  of  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  Calisaya  and  other  species  from  the  Caravaya  district  in  South 
reru.  Mr  R.  Spruce  sent  seeds  and  plants  of  the  C»  mccirvhra  (red  bark). 
Mr  Cross  collected  seeds  of  C.  officinalis  and  allied  species  in  the  province  of 
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Loxa  (crown  bark) ;  and  the  importation  of  micranthaj  peruviana,  and  other 
gre\»-bark  species  of  the  Hoanaco  district,  is  due  to  Mr  Pritchett.  The  plants 
collected  by  Mr  Markham  himself  unfortunately  perished  on  the  voyage,  but 
the  seeds  imported  through  the  agency  organised  oy  him  succeeded;  and  dur- 
ing a  tour  through  Southern  India  in  1861,  he  selected  the  principal  localities 
for  plantations  on  the  Nilgiris,  and  other  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  Government  plantations  on  the  Nilgiris  have,  since  the  commence- 
ment, been  under  the  skilful  superintendence  of  Mr  M*Ivor.  From  Bengal  the 
late  Dr  T.  Anderson,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  went 
to  Java  in  1862,  brought  from  thence  a  supply  of  plants  and  seeds  of  various 
species,  and  established  the  Cinchona  plantations  in  Sikkim  with  these,  sup 
plemented  by  plants  and  seeds  from  the  Nilgiris,  and  by  Calimya  seeds  ob- 
taiued  from  other  sources.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  here  the  4  principal 
species  cultivated  in  the  East  Indian  plantations,  being  the  more  valuable  kinds 
of  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Bolivia.  Besides  these  there  are  sevend  species  in  New 
Granada,  the  more  important  of  which  are :  G.  lancifolia,  Mutis ;  Earsten  Flora 
Columbi»,i  1. 11, 12  ;  and  (7.  pitayensisy  Wedd. ;  rmana,  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur 
les  Quinquinas,  1870,  p.  61  (Syn.  C.  corvmbosa,  Karsten,  1.  c.  1. 10,  and  G.  TriancBy 
Earsten,  t  22),  remarkable  oy  the  coroUa-tube  hairy  inside,  and  believed  to  yield 
the  Pitayo  bark,  introduced  into  India  by  Mr  Cross. 

Leaves  broad-ova]  ;  flower-panicles  pyramidal ;  capsule  oblong        1.  C.  tueeirubra. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  often  narrow ;  flower-panicles  pyramidal ; 

capsule  ovate 2.  C.  Caliaaya, 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate ;  panicles  short-corymbose ; 

capsules  oblong  or  ovate-oblong 8.  C.  officinalis. 

Leaves  broad-ovate  or  obovate,  decurrent  into  short  marginate 

petiole,  nearly  glabrous;  capsule  lanceolate       ...        4.  C,  micrantha, 

1.  0.  sncdmbra,  Pavon ;  Howard  Illustrations  of  the  N'ueva  Quino- 
logia  of  Pavon,  1862,  t.  8. — Syn.  C.  cordifolia,  var.  E.y  Mutis ;  Triana,  L  c. 
t  20,  bis. 

A  tree,  15-40  ft.  high,  pubescent.  Leaves  without  pits  in  the  axils  of 
lateral  nerves,  broad-oval,  6-10  in.  long,  4-6^  in.  broad,  acute  at  both  ends, 
nearly  glabrous  above,  soft-pubescent  or  tomentose  beneath ;  petiole  1-1^ 
in.  long;  main  lateral  nerves  8-10  pair.  Stipules  oblong.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured  with  white  hairs ;  ^  in.  long,  close  together  in  large  terminal 
panicles.  Branchlets,  nerves,  and  underside  of  leaves  often  red.  Capsule 
oblong,  1-1^  in.  long.  Varies  with  broader  and  narrower  leaves,  and  with 
pale  and  pink  flowers. 

Indigenous  in  the  warm  and  moist  forests  on  the  western  and  south-western 
slope  or  Chimborazo  in  Ecuador,  north-east  of  Guayaquil,  between  2300  and 
6000  ft.,  but  has  probably  a  wider  range.  According  to  recent  researches,  this 
species  ^elds  the  red  bark  of  commerce,  which  is  exported  from  Guayaquil, 
and  which  was  long  known  and  valued,  though  the  tree  yielding  it  had  not 
been  identified.  Seeds  and  plants  of  this  species  were  collected  in  the  Limon 
forests  west  of  the  Chimborazo,  and  in  the  district  of  Guaranda,  and  sent 
to  India  by  Mr  R  Spruce  in  1860 ;  and  from  this  source  mainly  have  been 
raised  the  extensive  plantations  of  G.  tuccirvbra  on  the  Nilgiris  and  other 
hills  of  South  India,  and  in  Sikkim.  The  bark  of  this  species  is  rich  in  Cin- 
chonine  and  Cinchonidine,  but  comparatively  poor  in  Quinine.  The  special 
advantage  is  that  it  thrives  at  lower  elevations  than  any  of  the  other  species 
w^ich  yield  valuable  bark,  but  it  is  sensitive  to  frost  and  long  -  contmued 
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droiight.  In  Sikkim  it  thrivee  at  an  elevation  of  1000  ft.  in  the  yicinitj  of 
the  ski  forest.  It  has  been  grown  on  the  Chikalda  hills  in  Berar,  and  on  the 
Pachmarhis.  The  success  of  these  experiments  however,  remains  to  be  proved. 
In  Burma  it  is  grown  on  the  hills  east  of  Toungoo.  The  wood  is  close-drained, 
but  not  hard  ;  the  medullary  rays  are  numerous,  and  the  pores  are  arranged  in 
linear  radial  groups  of  3-5  between  the  medullary  rays. 

2.  0.  Oalisaya,  Weddell,  Histoire  uatureUe  des  Quinquinas,  1849,  t.  3. 

A  large  tree,  or  a  shrub  when  stunted.  Leaves  oblong,  or  obovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  rarely  acute,  sometimes  very  narrow,  3-6. in.  long,  nar- 
rowed into  a  short  petiole,  glabrous,  shining  above,  more  or  less  pubes- 
cent beneath ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  with  more  or  less  indistinct 
pits  (scrobiculi)  in  their  axils.  Flowers  less  than  ^  in.  long,  pubescent, 
light  flesh-coloured,  hairs  white.  Panicles  large,  terminaL  Filaments 
generally  shorter  than  half  the  length  of  anthers.  Capsule  ovate,  ^  in. 
long.     The  shape  of  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly. 

Indigenous  on  the  east  side  of  the  second  Cordillera  range,  between  13^  and 
16°  30^  S.  lat,  in  the  northern  districts  of  Bolivia  and  the  province  of  Caravaya 
in  Peru,  at  an  elevation  between  4800  and  6000  ft.  A  stunted  variety,  B. 
Josephtana,  Wedd.  L  c.  t.  3,  bis,  with  oblong-lanceolate,  somewhat  coriaceous 
leaves,  was  found  bv  Weddell  on  grass-lands  (Pajonal)  outside  the  forests. 
These  grass-lands  he  believes  were  formerly  covered  with  forest  which  gradually 
receded  from  the  inroads  of  the  jungle-fires,  and  the  stunted  Calisayas  remained. 
A  similar  encroachment  of  the  grass-lands  upon  the  forest  by  the  action  of  the 
annual  fires  is  not  rare  in  India.  The  trees  outside  the  forest,  which  resist  the 
action  of  the  fires,  get  stunted  and  gnarled,  and  often  present  a  different  aspect 
from  the  same  species  in  the  forest.  C,  Oalisaya  vields  the  Boval,  also  called 
Yellow  or  Calisaya  bark,  which  is  exported  from  Arica  in  south  Peru.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  Cinchona  barks,  rich  in  alkaloids,  of  which 
(Juinine  forms  more  than  one-half,  sometimes  four-fifths. 

In  Sikkim,  C,  Calisaya  thrives  remarkably  well  at  moderate  elevations.  It 
seeds  freely,  and  proves  a  free  and  rapid  grower.  This  species  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Buitenzorc  Botanic  Garden  in  Java  by  Justus  Carl  Hasskarl, 
who  was  sent  to  Peru  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  1852.  A  lai^  proportion 
of  his  importations,  however,  consisted  of  a  comparatively  worthless  species,  C. 
PahttdianOy  Howaid  ^identified  by  Triana,  1.  c.  68  with  C  carabayengis,  Wedd.), 
with  subcoriaceous,  elliptic,  not  scrobicidate  leaves,  densely  tomentose  beneath, 
pink  flowers,  the  corollia-tube  pentagonous,  with  5  longitudinal  open  slits  on 
the  edges,  and  pubescent  capsules. 

3.  0.  officinalis,  Linn. ;  Bot  Mag.  t.  5364. — Syn.  C,  Condaminea, 
Humb.  et  BonpL  ;  Weddell,  L  c  t.  4. 

A  large  tree,  leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  3-6  in.  long,  narrowed 
into  petiole  1  in.  long  or  longer,  glabrous,  or  slightly  pubescent  beneath, 
distinctly  scrobiculate ;  main  lateral  nerves  8-10  pair,  the  pits  in  their 
axils  distinctly  visible  on  the  upper  side  of  leaf.  Flowers  pubescent,  in 
short  corymbose  pubescent  panicles,  1-f  in.  long,  flesh-coloured,  capsules 
oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  J  in.  long  or  longer. 

Indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Loxa  in  Ecuador,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes, 
at  elevations  between  6000  and  9000  ft  Produces  the  Pale,  also  called 
Loxa  or  Crown  bark.    Cultivated  at  high  elevations  on  the  Nilgiris  and  in 
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Ceylon.*  Rich  in  alkaloids,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  Quinine.  Crown 
bark  is  yielded  by  several  varieties  or  closely  allied  species,  most  of  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Indian  plantations.  In  Howard's  Nueva  Quinologia 
the  following  are  figured  :  1.  (7.  (jhahuarguera,  Pavon ;  2.  (7.  crupa,  Tafalla ; 
3.  (7.  Urttustngay  Pavon  ;  4.  C.  heterophpUa,  Pavon  (identified  by  Triana  L  c. 
69  with  G'  Chahuarguera,  Ruiz  et  Pavon), — all  from  the  Loxa  and  other  dis- 
tricts of  Ecuador. 

4.  0.  micrantha,  Euiz  et  Pavon;  Weddell,  1.  c.  t.  14,  15;  Howard, 
1.  c.  t.  5. 

A  large  tree.  Leaves  broad-ovate  or  obovate,  6-12  in.  long,  4-8  in. 
broad,  decurrent  into  a  short  marginate  petiole,  glabrous  above,  nearly 
glabrous  beneath,  with  more  or  less  distinct  pits  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves. 
Main  lateral  nerves  10-12  pair.  Flowers  white,^  ^  in.  long.  Capsule 
lanceolate,  ^  in.  long. 

Indigenous  on  the  east  side  of  the  inner  Cordillera  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
This,  with  C.  nitida,  Ruiz  et  Pavon ;  Wedd.  Let  10,  and  peruviana,  Howard, 
L  c.  t  27,  yields  the  grey  or  silver  barks  which  are  rich  in  Cinchonine,  though 
they  contain  no  Quinine,  or  very  little  of  it  The  grey  barks  are  cultivated  on 
the  Nilgiris  and  in  Sikkim. 

5.  HYMBWODICTYOW,  Wall 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  petiolate,  deciduous  leaves.  Bark 
bitter.  Stipules  interpetiolar,  deciduous,  glandular  -  serrate.  Flowers 
small,  pentamerous.  Corolla  funnelnshaped  or  narrow  campanulate,  pilose 
outside ;  lobes  short,  valvate.  Anthers  linear  or  oblong,  filaments  short, 
compressed,  attached  to  the  back  of  a  broad  connective.  Disc  annular. 
Ovary  2-ceJled;  style  filiform,  long  iBxserted,  stigma  fusiform,  2-lobed, 
ovules  numerous,  attached  to  cylindjrical  placentas  adnate  to  the  dissepi- 
ment. Capsule  ovoid-oblong,  2-valved,  dehiscing  loculicidally.  Seeds 
numerous,  imbricate,  testa  winged,  wing  elongated,  bifid  below,  edge  lacer- 
ated j  embryo  small  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

Flower-spikes  erect,  in  terminal  panicles     .        .  1.  H.  eoeeelmm. 

Flower-spikes  drooping,  axillary         .  .        .        2.  J7.  Jlaccidunu 

1.  H.  ezcelsnm,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii  149 ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  392. — Syn.  Cinchona  exceUa,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PI.  t  106 ;  Fl.  Ind.  i. 
529.  Yem.  BariUy  barthoa,  Pb. ;  BhaulaUy  bhalena,  bhamina^  dhavli^ 
N.W.P, ;  Kukurhdty  hhHrkur,  Oudh;  BhohaVf  potur,  putur,  CVr,  Don- 
druy  dandelo,  Panch  liehals. 

A  large  deciduous  and  pubescent  tree.  Leaves  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong, 
acuminate,  6-12  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves  8-10  pair.  Stipules  caducous, 
oblong,  with  a  broad  almost  cordate  base,  flowers  greenish  white, 
fragrant,  very  numerous,  on  slender  pedicels  in  short  clusters  along  the 
axis  of  dense  cylindrical  compound  spikes,  congregated  in  erect  terminal 
panicles,  the  clusters  in  the  axils  of  linear  deciduous  bracts,  the  spikes 
in  the  axils  of  long -pedunculate  floral  leaves  or  bracts,  shaped  like 
the  leaves,  but  coloured  and  deeply  reticulate.     Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
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with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  a  broad  campanulate  mouth.  Capsules 
f  in.  long,  recurved  on  pedicels  half  their  length  or  longer.  Cinchona 
thyrsi fiora^  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  630,  fir.  Bengal,  is  probably  the  same  species. 

Forests  of  the  Peninsula  and  Central  India,  extending  on  the  west  side  as  £ar 
north  as  the  Panch  Mehals.  Burma,  Bengal,  Behar,  Oudn  forests,  and  sub-Hima- 
layan tract,  west  to  the  Ravi,  ascending  to  5500  ft.  in  the  outer  Himalaya. 
Leafless  from  November  imtil  May  or  June.  Fl.  June,  July.  Capsules  ripen  Oct.- 
Jan.,  remain  long  on  the  tree,  conspicuous  on  the  bare  branches.  A  small  tree 
in  the  C.P.,  but  attains  a  large  size,  h.  50  ft.,  g.  6-8  ft.,  in  Oudh  and  the  north- 
west, and  much  larger  dimensions  in  Burma.  Very  common  in  the  Oudh  forests, 
associated  with  Sal  and  Halduy  also  in  the  outlying  Scrub  jungle.  Bark  1  in. 
thick,  cinereous  or  dark  brown,  smoothish  or  with  elevated  corky  ridges,  peel- 
ing off  in  laige  membranous  scales.  Middle  bark  purplish  brown,  inner  oark 
wmte,  streaked  with  red  and  orange.  Wood  light-coloured,  soft,  light,  but  close- 
grained.  Heart  and  sap  not  distinct.  Used  for  agricultural  implements,  scab- 
bards, grain  measures,  palanquins,  toys,  and  similar  articles.  The  inner  bark  is 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  ;  the  bark  is  also  used  for  tan- 
ning, and  the  leaves  as  cattle-fodder. 

2.  H,  flaccidnm,  WaU.  1.  c.  152 ;  PL  As.  rar.  t.  188. 

A  moderate -sized  glabrous  tree.  Leaves  approximate  at  the  ends  of 
branchlets,  elliptic,  acuminate,  6-10  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves  8-10 
pair.  Stipules  deciduous,  oblong  with  narrow  base*  Flowers  white, 
numerous,  sessile,  fasciculate  in  dense  cylindrical,  pedunculate,  drooping, 
axillary  spikes,  each  spike  with  one  long  pedunculate  coloured  reticulate 
floral  leaf  on  the  peduncle.  Capsules  \  in.  long  or  less,  reflexed,  on  short 
pedicels. 

Hills  of  Eastern  Bengal.  Nepal,  outer  Himalaya,  as  far  as  the  Jumna,  ascend* 
ing  to  5000  ft.  FL  Jime,  July.  Capsules  ripe  Oct.,  and  remain  long  on  the  tree. 
Bark  cinereous  or  brown,  somewhat  rugose.    Leaves  red  before  bcong  shed. 

H,  obovatMMf  Wall. ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  219,  on  the  hills  of  the  western  coast 
as  far  north  as  Bombay,  has  elliptic  or  obovate  leaves,  on  long  petioles,  pubescent 
beneath,  finely  reticulate  between  6-8  pair  of  main  lateral  nerves,  flowers  sub- 
sessile,  fasciciuate  in  erect  spikes,  each  spike  with  a  coloured  floral  leaf,  forming 
short  terminal  panicles. 

6.  WENDLANDIA,  Bartling. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  leaves  opposite  and  in  whorls  of  three.  Stipules 
interpetiolar  or  intrapetiolar.  Flowers  small,  supported  by  bracteoles  in 
many-flowered  terminal  panicles.  Calyx-tube  subglobose,  limb  with  5 
nearly  equal  persistent  lobes.  Corolla  tubular,  limb  spreading,  of  5  im- 
bricate lobes.  Anthers  versatile,  exserted.  Ovary  2-  rarely  3-ceUed,  style 
slender,  stigma  bifid,  but  lobes  often  cohering.  Capsule  globose,  crus- 
taceous,  2-valved,  many-seeded.  Seeds  compressed  horizontal,  testa  mem- 
branous, sometimes  nairow-winged,  embryo  short  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

Grey-tomentose  ;  stipules  recarved  ;  corolla-tabe  short ;  filaments 

as  Ions;  as  anthers '       ,     1.  W.  exterta* 

Kearlv  glabrous ;  stipules  adpressed  ;  corolla-tabe  long ;  filaments 

shorter  than  antners 2.    W.  tvncUnia. 

1.  W.  exserta,  DC;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  402.— Syn.  Rondeleiia  exscrta, 
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Roxl).  n.  Ind.  i.  523.  E,  mierea,  WaU.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  141. 
Vem.  Chavlaij  chila,  chilkiya,  fUa,  Kamaon ;  Birsah,  tilki,  Oudh ;  Kursi, 
Seoni  district;  Marria  kari,  Gonds  of  Cbindwaia;  TilHah,  Baigas  of 
Mundla. 

A  small  tree,  grey  -  tomentose.  Leaves  opposite,  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire,  pubescent  above,  clotbed  witb  sbort  soft  grey  tomentum 
beneath,  6-9  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves  prominent,  16-20  pair.  Stipules 
interpetiolar,  ovate,  upper  part  recurved.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  in 
large  tomentose  panicles.  Lobes  of  corolla  reflexed,  as  long  as  tube. 
Filaments  exserted,  as  long  as  anthers. 

Common  in  South  and  Central  India,  Bengal  and  in  the  sub-Himalayan 
tract  as  far  west  as  the  Chenab.  Abundant  in  me  Baraitch  and  Qonda  forests 
of  Oudh,  where  in  some  places  it  grows  in  dense  patches  to  the  exclusion  of 
otber  trees.  Common  on  the  Nerbudda,  particularly  in  broken,  raviny  ^und. 
Very  abundant  and  of  large  size  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pachmarhis.  Fl.  march, 
April.  (Generally  only  alK)ut  25  ft.  high  with  3  ft.  nrth,  but  in  places  attains 
50  ft.  and  5  ft.  girth.  Trunk  short  crooked  or  forking,  branches  upright. 
Foliage  pale  green.  Bark  rough,  with  longitudinal  shallow  cracks,  exfoliating 
in  long  strips.  Wood  reddish,  dose-gTEdneo,  extremely  hard,  fibrous  and  tough; 
though  small,  used  for  building  and  agricidtural  implements. 

2.  W.  tinctOTia,  DC. — Syn.  Bondeletia  Hnctoria,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  522. 

A  small  tree,  nearly  glabrous,  flower-panicles  and  under  side  of  leaves 
pubescent.  Leaves  opposite,  elliptio-oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
narrowed  into  short  petiole,  shining  above,  pubescent  or  glabrate  beneath, 
main  lateral  nerves  1 0-1 2  pair,  prominent.  Stipules  interpetiolar,  adpressed, 
triangular -ovate,  cuspidate  with  a  long  apex.  Flowers  white,  sessile, 
fascicled,  in  large  hairy  panicles.  CoroUartube  four  times  the  length  of 
the  recurved  lobes.    Anthers  exserted,  on  very  short  filaments. 

Bengal,  Behar,  Nepal,  Oudh  forests  fOonda),  Kamaon.  FL  Jan.-March.  20  ft 
high,  with  a  short  crooked  stem  3  it  girtn.  Bark  employed  in  Bengal  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing. 

7.  GABDENIA,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  the  young  shoots  often  exuding  a  resinous  gum. 
Stipules  solitary  on  each  side,  entire,  more  or  less  connate  round  the  stem 
within  the  petioles,  often  early  deciduous.  Calyx-limb  produced  beyond 
the  ovary,  truncate,  toothed  or  divided  into  5  or  more  lobes.  Corolla- 
tube  cylindrical,  or  slightly  dilated  upwards,  lobes  5  or  more,  contorted  in 
the  bud.  Anthers  nearly  sessile,  usually  more  or  less  exserted.  Ovary 
1-celled,  incompletely  divided  by  2,  3,  or  rarely  more  projecting  parietal 
placentae,  with  several  ovules  to  each  placenta.  Fruit  fleshy,  indehiscent, 
usually  crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  endocarp  often  hard  and 
imperfectly  2-5-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  immersed  in  the  fleshy  or  pulpy 
placentae. 

Armed  with  strong  axillary,  often  leaf-bearing  spines ;  calyx 

tmncate  with  5  short  sahulate  teeth.    Fruit  grey,  2-8  m. 

lonff \,  O.  turgida. 

Unarniea ;  flowers  5-6-merou8 ;  limh  of  calyx  short. 
Limh  of  calyx  with  5  or  6  ovate  or  triangular  divisions ; 
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fruit  oblong ;  leaves  cuneate-oblong^  seasile,  with  broad, 
often  cordate  base  .        .  2.  O.  gummifora. 

Limb  of  calyx  with  5  lon^  sabulate  divisions  ;  fruit  ovoid  ; 

leaves  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  into  short  petiole  3.  G.  lucida. 

Unarmed ;  flowers  9-merous ;  limb  of  calyx  tubular,  deeply  cleft 
into  9  lanceolate  hirsute  segments ;  fruit  nearly  globose, 
Iraves  obovate,  narrowed  into  short  petiole  .        4.  6^.  IcUi/olia, 

1.  O.  tnrgida,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i  711 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  579.— Vem.  Thanella, 
N.W.P. ;  Khurrur,  hhuriari,  Oudh,  Singrowlee,  Mirzaptur,  Mondla,  Sioni, 
Chindwaia  \  Ghurgd,  Oudh  ;  Pendra^  PheTidra  marra,  Gonds,  C.P. 

A  small  tree.  Branches  with  thick  soft,  mealy,  grey,  rarely  light  rust- 
colouied  barky  armed  with  strong  axillary,  often  leaf- bearing  spines. 
Leaves  greyish  green,  soft  -  tomentose  beneath,  pubescent  above,  rarely 
(specimens  from  South  India)  yearly  glabrous,  obovate,  obtuse  or  short- 
acuminate,  sessile,  with  a  long  tapering  base,  and  4-6  pair  of  main  lateral 
arcuate  nerves.  Stipules  interpetiolar,  distinct,  triangular.  Flowers  1-4, 
axillary  or  at  the  end  of  short  leafless  lateral  branchlets.  Calyx  short, 
campanulate,  limb  truncate  with  5  short  subulate  teeth.  Corolla  white, 
fragrant,  tube  3  times  the  length  of  calyx,  limb  with  5  oblong  divisions, 
longer  than  tube.  Fruit  ovoid  or  turbinate,  grey,  rough,  2-3  in.  long, 
with  9  obtuse  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  base,  crowned  with  the  scar  of 
calyx  j  shell  of  nut  hard,  bony,  5-valved. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract  from  the  Kali  to  the  Jumna,  ascending  to  4000  ft. 
AravalU  hills  near  Todgarh  {Karumba)^  Banswara  {Gangali),  Common  in  the 
Oudh  forests,  Behar.  South  India  (the  glabrous  form,  and  limb  of  calyx  more 
distinctly  lobed^.  Old  leaves  shed  in  March,  young  foliage  in  Mav;  fl.  generallv 
March  and  ApnL  Barely  15  ft.  high,  with  a  short  erect  trunk,  S]^  ft  girth,  bark 
\  in.  thick,  spongy,  white  or  rusty  farinaceous.  Wood  dirty  white,  with  darker 
streaks,  close-giumed,  hard,  56^  lb.  per  cub.  ft  (R.  T^  Splits  and  cracks  in 
seasoning.    Fruit  not  eaten,  but  used  medicinally  (in  EAmaon). 

2.  O.  gnmmifera,  Linn. ;  Wight  Ic  t  576  j  Roxb.  fl  Ind.  i  708, 
709  {G.  arhorea);  W.  &  A-  Prodr.  395. — Vem.  DekdmdUy  karnqpi,  kar- 
marri,  C.P.  y 

A  large  shrub,  rarely  a  small  tree,  nearly  glabrous,  unarmed,  leaves  pu- 
bescent wben  young,  rough  when  old,  buds  resinous.  Leaves  sessile, 
often  with  cordate  base,  cuneate-oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  2-3  in.  long, 
with  12-16  pair  main  lateral  nerves,  stipules  sheathing.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, 1-3  together,  almost  sessile.  Calyx  pubescent  and  scabrous,  lim^ 
short,  with  5-6  ovate,  or  triangular  divisions.  Corolla  large,  white,  yellow 
in  the  evening,  fragrant,  tube  1^2  in.  long,  limb  spreading,  segments 
narrow,  oblong,  half  the  length  of  tube,  almost  ^abrous.  Stigma  davate, 
entire,  striated.      Fruit  oblong,  with  numerous  longitudin^,   elevated 

,  lines,  1-1 J  in.  long,  crowned  with  persistent  calyx.     Nut  with  a  thin 

*    crustaceous  shell,  nearly  4-  or  5-celled. 

Ceylon,  South  India,  and  Satpura  ranse,  C.P.    Bare  of  leaves  until  the  end 
of  the  hot  weather  ;  fl.  March,  April,  before  the  new  leaves  come  out    Branch- 
lets  rough,  reddish.    Wood  white  and  hard;  the  fruit  is  eaten.    From  wounds ' 
in  the  bark  exudes  a  beautiful  yellow  gum-resin,  which  is  collected  and  sold 
with  the  gum  of  G*  lucida. 
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To  the  same  group  of  Gardenia  belongs  G.  Jlorida,  Linn. ;  Bot.  Mag.  t  2627, 
3349,  with  oblong-elliptical  coriaceous  leaves,  2-4  in.  long,  acuminate,  narrowed 
into  short  petiole,  with  6-10  main  lateral  nerves,  calyx-segments  linear,  nearly 
1  in.  long,  fruit  oblong,  above  1  in.  lon^,  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx-seg- 
ments. Indigenous  in  China,  and  cultivated  throughout  India  on  account  of 
its  large  white  ficagrant  flowers. 

3.  O.  Indda,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  707 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  575  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
395. — ^Yem.  Dikamalu   Local  n.  Konda  manga^  kokkitay  tetta  manga,  C.P. 

Glabrous,  unarmed,  with  resinous  buds.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute, 
or  short-acuminate,  narrowed  into  short,  marginate  petiole,  3-10  in.  long 
with  20-25  pair  main  lateral  nerves ;  stipules  sbeathing,  cut  into  un- 
equal segments.  Flowers  large,  solitary,  on  pedicels  ^-l  in.  long  from 
the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves  near  the  ends  of  branche&  Ijmb  of 
calyx  with  5  long  Imear-subulate  divisions.  Corolla  large,  pure  white, 
fragrant,  tube  long,  glabrous,  striated,  limb  spreading,  with  5  obovate- 
oblong  lobes,  as  long  as  or  a  little  shorter  than  the  tube,  glabrous. 
Stigma  entire.  Fruit  oblong  or  ovoid,  smooth,  marked  with  longitudinal 
lines,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx ;  sheU  of  nut  hard,  woody,  thick, 
nearly  2-celled  by  the  prominent  placentae. 

Burma,  South  India,  and  Central  Provinces.  FL  March-June  ;  fr,  C.S.  A 
lam  shrub  or  a  small  tree  25  ft.  high,  trunk  short  erect,  3  ft.  girth,  numerous 
stin  decussate  branches.  Young  shoots  greyish-green,  smooth,  resinous.  Wood 
close-grained,  hard,  is  made  into  combs,  and  is  recommended  for  turning.  A 
ffum-resin  {dikamdlt)  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark,  is  collected  and  sold  in 
uie  ba^ar,  hard  opaque,  yellow  greenish  or  brown,  with  a  strong  smell.  Useful 
in  the  treatmenT  of  t^ies  and  cutaneous  diseases,  and  for  keeping  off  flies  and 
worms. 

4.  tt  latifolia,  Aiton;  Hort.  Kew.  i.  369  ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  395;  Wight 
Ic.  t.  759.  Vem.  Papra,  pdpJiar,  C.P. ;  Banpinddlu,  N.W.P.;  Pannia- 
hhily  Gonds,  Mandla;  Oungat,  bhanddra,  Gonds,  Satpura;  PhipJiary 
Baigas,  Balaghat 

A  small  tree ;  nearly  glabrous,  young'  leaves  pubescent^  mature  leaves' 
dark  green  and  glossy.     Leaves  opposite  or  in  threes,  oval  or  obovate,'  ' 
entire,  narrowed  into  short  petiole,  with  10-20  pairs  of  prominent'  latercd 
nerves,  and  small,  hairy  glands  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  on  the  under 
side.     Stipules  connate  in  a  sheath  round  the  stem  within  the  petioles. 

k  Flowers  ^terminal,  generally  solitary,  nearly  sessile.  Limb  of  calyx  cam- 
panulate,9  deeply  and  irregularly  cleft  into  generally  9  lanceolate  hir- 
sute segments.  Corolla  large,  white  in  the  morning,  yellow  in  the 
evening,  fragrant,  tube  2-3  in.  long,  hirsute  on  the  outside ;  Hmb  spreading, 

^  dj^Hfons  generally  9,  obliquely  obovate,  hairy,  on  the  outer  edge  overlap- 
piog  in  the  bud,  as  long  as  the  tube,  or  equal  to  half  its  length.  Stigma 
clavate,  thick  and  fles^^.     Fruit  nearly  globose,  1^2^  in.  long,  adpresised  jg 

pilose  when  wmg,  Vhen  ripe  cinereous  or  speckled  greenish  yellow,  t^ 

crowned  with  wie  lower  part  or  the  whole  of  calyx,  and  enclosing  a  nut, 
with  a  thin,  hard,  but  brittle  shell,  bearing  on  tJie  inside  4  or  5  parietal 
placentte. 
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Common  in  dry  places,  in  many  x>arts  of  India,  in  the  sub-Himalayan  forests 
ascending  to  3000  ft.,  north-west  as  far  as  the  Jomna,  in  Bengal,  Behar,  Central 
India,  South  India,  and  Ceylon.  Trunk  short,  3  and  at  times  4  ft  ^;irth,  with 
stiff  divergent  branches,  forming  a  small  rounded  head,  up  to  30  ft.  high.  New 
leaves  in  me  beginning  of  May ;  fl.  in  April  and  May  ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  the 
ensuing  cold  season.  Bark  f-^  in.  thick,  white,  grey  or  greenish,  scurfy  and 
farinaceous,  but  upon  the  whole  smooth.  The  wood  ia  white,  with  a  yellowish 
tinge,  close-  and  nne-grained;  it  weighs  when  drv  52-53  lb.  per  cub.  ft.,  is  easy 
to  work,  and  durable  ;  combs  are  made  of  it,  and  it  has  been  recommended  for 
engraving  and  turner's  work.    Annual  rings  distinct. 

A  tree  figured  in  Boxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  134,  and  described  in  that  work,  and  in  Fl. 
Ind-  i.  706,  under  the  name  of  G»  UUifoUa  (G,  enneandra,  Konig ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 
394  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  574),  from  the  CJircars  and  the  Camatic,  has  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  as  long  as  the  tube  (no  constant  character  in  this  ^up),  and  the  calyx- 
limb  short-dentate.  Roxburgh  identifies  it  with  Aiton*B  G.  kU^olia,  but  thinks 
it  different  from  that  plant  as  figured  by  Gartner,  Carp.  iiL  t.  193.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  the  plant  described  and  figured  by  Roxburgh  is  specifically  distinct 
from  G.  IcUi/olia,  Ait.,  as  here  described,  demands  farther  inquiry. 

8.  BAKDIA,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  rarely  trees,  often  armed  with  opposite  axillary  thorns.  Sti- 
pules solitary  on  each  side,  pointed,  with  a  broad  base,  but  not  united, 
often  deciduous.  Calyx-limb  more  or  less  produced  beyond  the  ovary, 
truncate,  toothed  or  lobed.  Corolla-tube  cylindrical,  short  or  long,  rarely 
dilated  at  the  top ;  lobes  5,  contorted  in  the  bud.  Anthers  nearly  sessile, 
included  in  the  tube  or  exserted.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  several,  usually 
numerous  ovules  in  each  cell,  attached  on  the  dissepiment  to  a  fleshy  pla- 
centa. Fruit  succulent,  indehiscent,  often  crowned  by  the  calyx-limb. 
Seeds  numerous,  immersed  in  the  fleshy  or  pulpy  placenta. 

Corolla-tube  glabrous,  much  longer  than  calyx ;  fruit  a  small 

4-8eeded  berry,  i  in.  long 1,  R,  teirasperma. 

Corolla-tube  hairy,  short ;  fruit  large,  more  than  1  in.  Ions. 
Branches  rust-coloured ;   spines  1-4,  at  the  end  of  short 
branchlets  ;  calyx  with  5-8  short  obtuse  lobes  ;' fruit  grey, 

2  in.  long 2,  R  uHginma. 

Branches  grey ;  spines  axillary ;  calyx  with  5  broad  ovate 
foliaceous  divisions ;  fruit  ydlow,  1-1 4  in.  long        .        .     8.  -B.  dumetorum, 

1.  B.  tetrasperma,  Benth.  &  Hook.  —  Syn.  Gardenia  teirasperma, 
Boxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  709,  ed.  Carey,  ii  555.     Vem..  Bara  garri,  Kamaon. 

A  small  shrub,  with  grey,  decussate,  stiff  branches,  and  short,  often 
spinescent  branchlets.  Leaves  glabrous,  ^-2  in.  long,  obovate  or  oblan- 
ceolate,  narrowed  into  short  petiole,  approximate  near  ends  of  branchlets ; 
stipules  triangular  -  subulate.  Flowers  greenish  -  white,  scented,  sessile, 
pentamerous.  Calyx-lobes  as  long  as  tube,  subulate  from  a  triangular 
base.  Anthers  exserted.  Corolla-tube  ^  in.  long ;  lobes  nearly  as  long, 
oblong;  apex  subulate.  Stigma  long,  spindle-shaped.  Fruit  a  globose 
berry,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  J  in.  long,  4-seeded. 

Himalaya  from  Indus  to  Bhutan.  In  North-West  Himalaya  ascends  to  6000 
ft. .  Fl.  April,  May. 
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Nearly  allied  is  Ji,  rigida^  DC.  (Po8oqueria  rigida,  WalL  in  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  IL  570) :  a  rigid  shruD  about  6  ft.  high,  pubescent,  with  short, 
sharp  axillary  spines,  j^*  in.  long,  and  ovate,  acuminate  leaves  on  short  petioles, 
with  cordate  or  roundea  base,  white  fragrant  flowers  in  axillary,  nearly  sessile 
flEiscicles  ;  corolla-tube  j  in.  long ;  berries  small,  many-seeded,  globose  purple. 
Eastern  Himalaya  and  Nepal.    Probably  also  in  Kamaon. 

2.  S.  nliginosa,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  398 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  397.— Syn. 
Gardenia  td,^  Roxb.  PL  Cor.  t  135 ;  Posogueria  td.,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  L 
712.  Vem.  PinddlUy  pinddra^  Kamaon ;  Pandr^  Gudh  ;  Paniah,  Gorakh- 
pur ;  Bharanij  kdttU^  C.P. ;  KauriOy  Panch  Mehals ;  Mhanihen^  Buim. 

■ 

A  tall  shmb  or  small  tree  ;  nearly  glabrous,  trunk  and  branches  with 
dark,  rust-coloured  bark.  Smaller  branches  quadrangular,  bearing  short, 
round,  diverging,  decussate  branchlets,  with  several  pair  of  approximate 
leaved,  1-3  flowers,  and  at  the  top  1-4  strong  sharp  decussate  thorns,  about 
^  in.  long.  Leaves  shining,  smooth  above,  pubescent  with  short  scattered 
hairs  beneath  particularly  along  the  nerves,  obovate,  or  obovate-oblong, 
from  cuneate  base,  with  6-8  pairs  of  main  lateral  nerves ;  petioles  short. 
Limb  of  calyx  tubular,  obtusely  5-8-toothed  or  nearly  entire,  a  little 
shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  large,  showy,  white  or 
cream-coloured,  with  a  broad  spreading  limb  of  5-8  round  obtuse  lobes  ; 
mouth  of  tube  shut  up  with  a  ring  of  close  white  hairs.  Fruit  ash- 
coloured,  crowned  with  persistent  calyx,  2-celled,  ovoid,  2  in.  long,  with 
a  thick  hard  dry  pulp. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  India.  In  the  sub-Himalavan  forests  as  far  west 
as  the  Jumna,  ascends  to  2500  ft  Panch  Mehals,  Oudh,  Central  Provinces, 
South  India,  Bengal,  and  Burma.  Often  gregarious,  mostly  in  low,  moist 
places.  FL  Iklay-June  ;  fr.  Dec-Feb.  Leaves  sned  Feb.,  renewed  April.  15- 
20  ft.  high,  with  short  erect  trunk,  2  ft  girth.  Branchlets  decussate,  horizon- 
tal, with  spines  and  flowers  at  their  extremities.  Bark  1  in.  thick,  dark-rusty, 
rou^h  with  brown  scales.  Foliage  dark  or  bright  green.  Wood  whitish,  close- 
grained,  hard,  41  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  Fruit  sold  in  bazaars  of  Oudh  and  Be^ar, 
eaten  when  cooked  or  roasted.    Leaves  browsed  by  deer  and  cattle. 

2.  B.  dnmetomin,  Lam. — Syn.  Gardenia  dumetorum^  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  ^ 
136;  (Posoqueria),  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  713 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  580;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  397.   Vem.  Mindlay  mandkoUa,  Pb. ;  Arara  (the  shrub,  Aitch.  Cat. 
71),   Hushiarp. ;   Mainphal,  mdnyvly  karhar^   N.W.P. ;  Mairiy   mainly 
Oudh;  MaxTihuriy  manneuly  C.P. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  armed  with  strong  opposite  axillary  spines  1-1^ 
in.  long.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  from  cuneate  base,  narrowed  into  a  short 
marginate  petiole,  rough  on  both  sides  with  short  stiff  hairs,  rarely  gla- 
brous ;  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair.  Flowers  greenish-yellow  or  nearly 
white,  fragrant,  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  leaf-bearing  branchlets,  solitary 
or  2-3  together,  on  short  peduncles.  Calyx  campanulate,  strigose  with 
stiff  adpressed  hairs ;  limb  with  5  broad-ovate  foliaceons  divisions.  CoroUa 
white ;  tube  short,  not  much  longer  than  calyx-lobes,  strigose  with  stiff 
adpressed  hairs ;  limb  spreading,  its  divisions  oval  or  oblong.    Fruit  glo- 
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bose  or  ovoid,  yellow  when  ripe,  1-1^  in.  long,  with  a  thick,  fiim  fleshy 
pericarp ;  kernel  cartilaginous,  2-celled,  the  seeds  embedded  in  a  quantity 
of  gelatinous  pulp,  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  partition.  E.  longtspirta^ 
DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  398 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  582 ;  is  probably  the  same 
species. 

Exceedingly  common  in  most  parts  of  India,  extending  north-west  to  the 
Bias  river,  and  ascending  in  the  outer  Himalaya  to  4000  ft.  Ceylon,  Java,  and 
South  China.  In  Kamaon  and  Qarhwal  abundant  in  some  of  the  Sal  forests, 
also  in  the  Gonda  and  Baraitch  divisions  of  the  Gudh  forests.  Loses  its  leaves 
Feb.- April ;  new  foliage  April- May.  FL  generally  March-May ;  fr.  Nov.- ' 
March.  Very  variable  m  habit  and  size,  from  a  small  stiff  shrub  to  a  handsome 
small  tree,  15-20  ft  high,  with  a  straight  often  ridg^ed  and  farrowed  trunk,  2-4 
ft  girth,  with  numerous  thin,  rigid  branches,  forming  a  rounded  rather  open 
crown.  Bark  4  in.  thick,  cinereous  or  brownish-grey,  rough  with  white  elevated 
dots,  wrinkled  out  not  marked  with  cracks  or  furrows  ;  at  times  quite  white 
and  smooth.  Sapwood  large,  dirty- white,  heartwood  light  brown,  fine-  and  even- 
grained,  compact  firm,  hard^  heavy  and  strong.  Liable  to  warp.  Used  for 
agricultural  implements,  fences,  and  fuel  Bark  of  root  and  stem,  and  the  fruit 
are  used  in  native  medicine.  The  unripe  fruit  is  bruised,  pounded,  and  used  to 
poison  fish  ;  when  ripe  it  is  roasted,  and  eaten.  The  leaves  are  lopped  and  used 
as  cattle-fodder.  Growth  slow  ;  a  section  of  a  tree  known  to  be  65  years  old, 
4  in.  radius,  hollow  inside,  showed  54  annual  rings  on  2  in.  of  the  radius  near 
the  circumference. 

9.  HTPTIANTHEBA,  W.  &  A.  Prodr. 

Shrubs,  wholly  glabrous,  with  terete  branches,  and  interpetiolar,  trian- 
gular acuminate,  persistent  stipules.  Flowers  small,  white,  sessile  in 
opposite  axillary  fjascides,  bracteolate.  Calyx-tube  short,  turbinate ;  limb 
clefb  into  5,  somewhat  unequal,  acuminate,  persistent  lobea  Corolla-tube 
short,  pilose  within ;  lobes  4-5,  contorted  in  bud.  Anthers  4-5,  sessile  on 
the  coroUa-tube.  Ovary  2-celled ;  style  short,  with  2  large  oblong,  hirsute 
branches.  Fruit  an  ovoid  or  globose,  2-celled,  6-10-seeded  berry.  Seeds 
imbricate ;  embryo  small  in  a  homy  albumen. 

1.  H.  stricta,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  399.— Syn.  Eandia  atricta,  Eoxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  L  526. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  shining,  3-5  in.  long,  on  short  petioles ;  main  lateral 
nerves  arcuate,  joined  by  distinct  intramarginal  veins. 

Bengal,  Oudh  forests,  common  on  shady  banks  of  streams.  Generally  a  shrub, 
with  many  stems  from  one  root  at  times  a  small  tree,  15-20  ft  high,  with  short 
erect  trunk.    Evergreen.    FL  April. 

10.  IXOBA,Linn, 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  mostly  glabrous.  Leaves  opposite,  coriaceous, 
evergreen;  stipules  intOTpetiolar.  Flowers  in  tricnotomous  corymbs. 
Calyx-tube  ovoid,  limb  short,  persistent,  4-  rarely  5 -dentate.  Corolla 
hypocmteriform ;  tube  slender,  limb  of  4,  rarely  5  lobes,  generally  shorter 
than  tube,  contorted  in  bud.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  cor^ 
olla,  filaments  short.     Ovary  2-cellod ;  style  filiform,  with  2  short  exserted 
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branches,  1  ovule  in  each  celL  Fruit  a  coriaceous  or  fleshy  2-8eede(l 
berry  with  chartaceous  endocarp.  Testa  membranous,  albumen  cci^ilag- 
inous,  embryo  incurved  at  the  bisick  of  the  seed,  radicle  inferior. 

1.  I.  parvlflora,  Vahl;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  1.  383;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  429 ; 
Bedd  Fl.  Sylv.  t  222.— The  Torch-Tree.  Vem.  Gandhal,  Hindi ;  Barin 
gan,  Bengal ;  Kauria^  Sadri,  Meywar ;  Kurat,  Bombay. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  short  petiolate, 
coriaceous,  hard,  shining,  cuneate-  or  obovate-oblong,  often  with  a  slightly 
cordate  base,  4-5  in.  long,  with  prominent  reticulate  veins,  and  about  10 
pair  of  more  or  less  prominent  lateral  nerves.  Stipules  triangular,  subulate. 
Flowers  white  o^r  pink,  ^-^  in.  long,  in  terminal  corymbose  trichotomous 
panicles. 

Common  in  South  India,  extending  north  to  the  Satpura  range.  Bengal, 
Behar,  Ceylon.  FL  March,  ApriL  The  green  branches  make  ezceUent  torches, 
and  are  used  for  that  purpose  by  Dak  runners.    The  wood  is  fairly  close-grained. 

/.  cocdnea,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  375 ;  W.  &  A  Prodr.  427. — Syn.  /.  Band- 
huca,  Roxb. ;  /.  grandifiorc^  Ker ;  the  Flame  of  the  Woods  (Sans.  Bandhvkay 
raktaka) ;  with  oblong  sessile  leaves  on  a  cordate  base,  bright  scarlet  flowers  2 
in.  loDg,  in  short  compound  terminal  corymbs,  is  indigenous  in  South  India, 
Chittagonff,  Bunna,  the  Indian  Archipel^o.  Cultivated  in  gardens  all  over 
India,  and  in  most  tropical  countries,  ^turalised  in  North  Australia.  Y\. 
throughout  the  year,  particularly  during  the  raina 

11.  PAVBTTA,  Linn. 

Shrubs  and  small  trees,  glabrous  pubescent  or  tomentose.  Leaves 
opposite,  petiolate,  mostly  membranous.  Stipules  intrapetiolar,  decidu- 
ous, generally  connate  into  a  sheath.  Flowers  in  trichotomous  corymbs, 
white  or  greenish.  Corolla  hypocrateriform ;  tube  slender,  lobes  4-5, 
stamens  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  corolla.  Ovary  2'celled ;  style  long, 
slender,  filiform,  stigma  fusiform  undivided  or  2-dentate ;  ovule  one  in 
each  cell  attached  to  the  dissepiment.  Fruit  a  fleshy  2-seeded  berry,  with 
chartaceous  endocarp.  Testa  membranous,  albumen  corneous,  embryo 
incurved  at  the  back  of  the  seed,  radicle  inferior. 

1.  P.  tomentosa^  Smith ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  431. — Syn.  Ixora  tomentosa, 
Roxb.  FL  Ind.  L  386 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  186.     Vem.  Jui,  Beng. 

A  large  shrub ;  branchlets,  leaves,  and  inflorescence  clothed  with  short 
tomentum.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  5-8  in.  long,  on  petioles  1  in. 
long ;  main  lateral  nerves  10-15  pair.  Flowers  white,  fiGdntly  fi»grant,  in 
broad  spreading  trichotomous  panicles.  Corolla,  before  opening,  1  in. 
long,  lobes  ^  in.  long. 

South  India,  Burma,  Ben^  ;  common  in  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges  of 
Garhwal  and  Kamaon,  asceSing  to  4000  ft.    Fl.  March,  ApriL 

P.  indica,  linn. ;  W.  &  A  Prodr.  431  {Ixora  PavettOj  Roxb.  L  386),  glabrous, 
with  lanceolate  or  oblong-elliptic  leaves  on  short  petioles,  8-10  main  lateral 
nerves,  white  flowers  in  broad  flat-topped  trichotomous  corymbs,  is  a  common 
deciduous  shrub  in  South  India  as  far  north  as  Bombay,  and  probably  on 
the  south  face  of  the  Satpura  range.    Abundant  in  Bengal.    Fl.  April,  May. 
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Plectrcnia  didyma,  Benth.  &  Hook. — Syil  Ganthium  didymum,  Gsertn. ; 
Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  221  ;  C.  timhMxtum,  Wight  Tc  t.  1034  ;  Dalz.  &  Gibe.  Bomb. 
FL  113  ;  is  a  beautiful  evergieen  tree  30  ft.  high,  with  dark-green,  oval,  short- 
acuminate  coriaceous  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  axillary  umbels  on  short 
rduncles.  Ck)roila-8egment8  valvate,  tube  haiiy  inside  at  the  mouth.  Drupes 
in.  lon^,  numerous,  on  slender  pedicels,  compressed,  with  two  lateral  furrows, 
almost  didymous.  South  India,  common  along  the  western  Ghats,  possiblj  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  Wood  yellowish,  with  irr^ular  masses  of  black  wood 
in  the  centre,  close-grained  hard  and  heavy.    Vem.  Arsulf  Bombay. 

12.  COFFEA,  Linn. 

Shrubs,  mostly  glabrooB.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely  in  whorls  of  3. 
Stipules  interpetiolar,  broad,  acuminate,  persistent.  Flowers  white, 
sessile  or  on  short  pedicels,  solitary  or  fascicled  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 
Calyx-tube  short,  with  a  short,  truncate  or  dentate  limb.  Corolla  hypo- 
crateriform  or  funnel-shaped ;  lobes  4-5,  oblong,  obtuse,  patent,  contorted 
in  bud.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  sessile,  or 
attached  to  short  filaments  at  the  back  near  the  base.  Ovary  2-celled, 
style  bifid  at  the  top  ;  ovide  one  in  each  cell  attached  to  the  dissepiment. 
Berry  globose  or  oblong,  dry  or  fleshy,  2-seeded,  each  seed  enclosed  in  a 
coriaceous  or  chartaceous  endocarp  (the  husk  of  the  coffee).  Seeds  plano-^ 
convex,  the  inner  side  flat,  with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow,  filled  up  by 
the  testa  and  a  portion  of  the  endocarp.  Embryo  curved,  at  the  back  and 
near  the  base  of  the  homy  albumen,  cotyledons  foliaceous,  radicle  inferior. 

1.  0.  arabica,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  539  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  63.  Coffee. 
— Vem.  The  bean  Bun,  when  roasted  and  ground  Kahwa. 

A  glabrous  shmb  or  small  tree.  Leaves  5-7  in.  long,  opposite,  oblong, 
acuminate,  narrowed  into  short  petiole ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-10  pair, 
joined  by  intramarginal  veins,  and  slender  parallel  reticulate  veins. 
Flowers  numerous,  in  axillary  fascicles.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  lobes 
oblong,  as  long  as  tube.  Filaments  ^-^  the  length  of  anthera  Berry 
fleshy,  purple  when  ripe. 

Indigenous  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  Soudan,  where  it  is  said  to  form  large  forests. 
The  use  of  coffee  has  lon^  been  known  in  Abyssinia,  but  it  is  not  certain  when 
the  shrub  wba  first  cultivated.  In  Arabia  it  has  been  cultivated  since  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  there  is,  however,  no  proof  of  its  being  indigenous  in  that 
country.  In  the  sixteenth  century  coffee  became  known  in  Europe,  and  in 
America  its  cultivation  was  commenced  in  1718  by  the  Dutch  in  Surinam. 
Coffee  was  grown  in  Java  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
said  that  into  India  it  was  first  introduced  (last  century)  by  a  Musalman  saint, 
who  lived  and  died  on  the  summit  of  the  great  mountain  in  the  Shimoga  divi- 
sion of  Mysore,  called  after  him  Baba  Buden,  that  he  brought  the  conee-tree 
from  Arabia,  and  planted  it  near  his  dwelling,  whence  it  ^pradually  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry  (Bowring,  Eastern  Experiences,  p.  157).  The  coffee- 
tree  accommodates  itself  readily  to  a  moist  climate,  and  under  the  influence 
of  a  rainfall  of  100  inches  on  the  Ghats  of  Munzerabad,  Coorg,  and  Wynad, 
produces  coffee  similar  in  qualitv  to  that  grown  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other 
countries,  with  a  comparatively  dry  climate.  It  thrives  in  Chota  Nagpur,  on 
the  Chikalda  hills  in  Berar,  and  elsewhere  in  Central  India.    In  the  Dehra 
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Doon  it  grows  freely,  and  produces  fruit  abundantly,  but  requires  to  be  pro- 
tected against  frost  while  younff.  It  is  remarkable  that  coffee  and  tea  contain 
the  same  substance,  an  alkaloid  (Coffeine  or  Theine),  to  which  (partly  at  least) 
the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  cofifee  and  tea  must  be  attributed.  Tea 
contains  between  1  and  3^  %  ^^  ^^^  substance,  and  coffee  between  ^  and  1  7o« 
Coffeine  is  also  found  in  the  Mat^  or  Paraguay  tea,  Ilex  paroffuayensiSy  in  the 
Eoloy  KorrOj  or  Gorra  nuts,  the  seeds  of  a  sterculiaceous  tree,  Gola  acumin-- 
ata,  R.  Br. ;  Bot.  Ma^.  t.  5609,  of  tropical  Africa,  cultivated  in  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  form  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  are  chewed  by  the 
negroes  of  West  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  as  a  condiment  It  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  a  sapindaceous  tree  (PatUlirUa  sorbilts,  Mart)  in  Brazil, 
which  are  powdered  and  made  into  a  paste,  called  guaroTia  bread  ;  used  to  make 
a  refreshing  drink. 

Coffea  bengaleriM,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  L  540  ;  Bot  Mag.  t  4917  ;  Kathrjahi, 
Kamaon  ;  is  a  small  shrub  with  laroe  snow-white  flowers,  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
and  ovate,  loi^acuminate  leaves.  Eastern  Bengal,  Sikkim,  and  the  outer  hills 
of  Kamaon.    FL  Feb.-March. 

13.  MOBINDA,  linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  leaves  opposite,  rarely  in  whorls  of  three,  generally 
membianous.  Stipules  interpetiolar,  or  connate  into  a  sheath.  Flowers 
white,  sessile  on  a  globose  receptacle,  forming  globose  or  ovoid  flower- 
heads,  with  the  calyx-tubes  oflen  connata  Calyx-limb  tnmcate  or  ob- 
scurely dentate,  persistent.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  or  hypocrateriform ; 
lobes  coriaceous,  5,  rarely  4  or  6-7,  vcdvate  in  bud.  Stamens  inserted  in 
the  mouth  of  corolla ;  filaments  short,  anthers  attached  by  the  middle  of 
the  back.  Ovary  4-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell,  attached  to  the  dissepi- 
ment below  the  middle  (normally  2-celled,  but  the  2  cells  are  converted 
inte  4  by  the  introverted  carpellary  leaves  being  so  produced  laterally,  as 
to  reach  the  walls  of  the  ovary — ^lliwaites) ;  style  with  2  stigmatic  lobes, 
rarely  entire.  Drupes  of  each  flower-head  distinct  or  united  in  a  com- 
pound succulent  beny,  including  a  number  of  hard  1 -seeded  pyrenes, 
usually  2-4  proceeding  from  each  flower. 

1.  M.  exBerta,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  545 ;  W.  ife  A.  Prodr.  419.— Sans. 
Achyuta.  Yem.  Aly  Ach,  ach.  Local  Alleriy  Allddiy  Panch  Mehals  ; 
Ainshiy  North  Konkan. 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  glabrous  or  pubescent  Leaves  opposite,  narrowed 
into  short  marginato  petioles,  ovate  or  elliptic-oblong,  4-5  in.  long,  main 
lateral  nerves  8-10  pair.  Stipules  triangular  or  ovate.  Peduncles  mostly 
solitary,  leaf  opposed  by  the  abortion  of  the  axillary  leaf,  1  in.  long  or 
longer.  Corolla-tube  }  in.  long.  Stamens  exserted.  Style  bifid.  Drupes 
concrete  into  a  fleshy  syncaipium,  irregularly  ovoid  or  globose,  f-lj^  in. 
long. 

Indigenous  in  many  parts  of  India,  in  Bengal,  Burma,  the  Peninsula,  the 
Panch  Mehals.  A  fast^wing  tree  30-40  ft  high,  with  a  deeply-cracked  spongy 
bark  of  greyish  yellow  colour.  Fl.  March-June.  Blossoms  and  bears  seed  at 
a  very  early  age.  Wood  briffht  yellow,  darkening  into  yellowish  brown;  made 
into  plates  and  dishes.  The  Dark  of  the  root  is  usied  for  dyeing  red  and  yellow. 
Skinner  gives  the  weight  of  the  wood  of  M.  cUri/olia  at  30  lb.  What  he  enters 
under  M,  exterta  from  Burma  is  a  BandiOf  possibly  E.  tdiginota. 
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Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  541-546,  describes  4  species  closely  allied  to  this,  which  are 
important,  as  the  root  of  all  is  used  for  dyeing.  1.  M.  cUrifoliOy  Linn.,  from 
Pegu,  with  glabrous,  lucid  leaves.  2.  M.  tinctoria,  Roxb.,  cultivated  throughout 
India,  with  glabrous,  but  not  lucid  leaves.  3.  M.  bracUcUa,  Roxb.;  Wight  III. 
t.  126,  from  Ganjam,  glabrous,  flower-heads  supported  by  a  few  linear-lanceolate 
bracts,  adnate  to  the  ^yx-tubes  of  outer  flowers.  4.  if.  mvltiflora,  from  Nag- 
pore  and  Berar,  doMrny,  peduncles  often  opposite,  axillary,  the  end  of  the  brancn 
forming  a  short  panicle.  These  4  species  have  the  anthers  not  exserted,  the 
stipules  are  interpetiolar,  free,  or  only  connate  at  the  base,  not  sheathing.  I 
am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  the  wild  and  cultivated  plant  cannot  be 
specifically  distinguished,  and  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  5 
species  described  by  Roxburgh  as  one,  which  would  then  be  called  M,  cUrifo- 
ItOy  Linn.  Beddome,  Fl.  S^v.  t.  220,  unites  M,  cUrifclia  and  tinctoria^  and 
Thwaites,  Enum.  PL  Ceyl.  145,  points  out  that  the  presence  of  bracts  and  the 
exserted  anthers  are  variable  characters.  M,  cUrifotiay  Linn.,  is  found  in  Java 
and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  Queensland,  on  the  Sandwich, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  When  the  dch  is  cultivated,  it  is  generally 
raised  from  seed,  and  dug  up  when  a  few  years  old,  unless  trees  are  wanted  to 
produce  seed.    A  full  account  of  its  cultivation  in  As.  Researches,  iv.  35  (1799). 

Entirely  distinct  from  this  sp.  are  Morinda  angustifolia^  Roxb.  L  c  549  ; 
Cor.  PL  t.  237,  from  Bengal,  Burma  (cultivated  in  Toungyas  as  a  dve),  and  Sin- 
gapore, distinct  drupes,  and  M.  unweUata,  Linn. — Syn.  if.  scandenSy  Roxb.  1. 
c.  548,  a  diffuse  or  climbing  shrub  common  in  Southern  and  Eastern  India,  with 
4-8  umbellate  terminal  peduncles. 

14.  HAMILTONIA,  Eoxb. 

Shrubs  with  opposite,  petiolate,  oyate-laDceolate  penniyeined  leaves, 
and  short,  intrapetiolar,  broad,  acute,  persistent  stipules.  Flowers  fascicu- 
late, in  large  trichotomous  panicles.  Calyx-tube  ovoid,  limb  5-cleft,  seg- 
ments subulate,  persistent.  Corolla  funnel-filiaped ;  tube  long,  lobes  5, 
yalvate.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  anthers  attached 
by  the  back  to  short,  subulate  filaments.  Ovary  5-celled,  with  5  furrows, 
the  dissepiments  disappearing  afterwards.  Capsule  1 -celled,  5-seeded, 
opening  at  the  apex  into  5  valves.  Seeds  triquetrous,  testa  of  2  layers, 
the  outer  reticulate.  Cotyledons  foHaceous,  cordate,  induplicate,  radicle 
inferior. 

1.  H.  suaTeolenB,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  564. — Syn.  H.  pi'opinqaa^  Dne. 
in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot  t.  91  ;  Sperfnadictyon  suaveolenSy  Eoxb.  Cor,  PL  t 
236;  S.  azureum,  WalL  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1235.  Vem.  Mtiskei,  kantalu^ 
fisauTU,  Chenab  \  Niggi,  tuJenni  phtU,  gohinla,  Ravi ;  Kanero^  puddriy 
Bias ;  Phillu,  Sutlej  ;  logia  padera,  Kamaon. 

A  shrub,  with  divaricate,  more  or  less  herbaceous  branches.  Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  6-9  in.  long  on  short  petioles,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  firm, 
hard  and  rough,  main  lateral  nerves  10-16  pair,  arcuate,  anastomosing 
with  intermediate  more  slender  nerves.  Branches  of  panicle  pubescent. 
Flowers  sessile  or  shortly  pedicdlate,  in  compact  fascides,  with  subulate 
bracts,  white  or  blue,  fragrant,  calyx-segments  linear  or  subulate,  longer 
than  ovary,  clothed  all  over  with  long  hairs,  and  often  in  addition  with  a 
few  distant  filiform  gland-tipped  teeth,  or  hairless,  with  glandular  teeth, 
or  clothed  with  short  pubescence  only.     CoroUa-tube  J  in.  long,  pubes> 
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cent  oataidoi  anthers  more  or  less  exserted,  stigma  inclndcd  or  ex 
serted. 

* 

A  common  but  somewhat  Taxiabld  shrub,  on  rocky  dry  hilLa,  generally  only 
a  few  feet  high;  but  attaining  in  places  8-12  ft.  It  is  known  ^m  Beharj  the 
Aravalli  hills  (Mairwara),  and  Mount  Aboo,  the  Salt  range  in  the  Paniab,  and 
the  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal,  ascending  to  5000  ft.  Fl.  Oct.-Dec. 
Wood  smal(  but  in  Chamba  said  to  be  used  for  making  gunpowder-charcoal.  ^ 
JET.  mvsorensis,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  423,  from  Mysore  and  Western  India,  fl.  white, 
Jan.-March,  is  closely  allied,  if  not  the  same  species ;  the  glandular-tipped  teeth 
of  calyx-segments,  which  are  supposed  to  be  its  specific  character,  are  found 
equally  in  specimens  from  BehiM^,  North- West  India,  and  Mairwara.  Graham, 
Bomb.  Cat.  91,  asks  whether  they  are  identical,  and  adds  they  look  much  like 
each  other.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  farther  researches  on  tne  spot  will  show 
that  they  are  not  specifically  distinct. 

Leptodermis  lanceoUxta^  WalL  ;  Jacquem.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  90. — ^Vem.  Padera^ 
Eamaon  ;  is  a  small  shrub  with  white  sessile  flowers  in  bracteate  heads,  forming 
large  terminal  panicles.  Each  flower  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  2-toothed  and  2- 
nerved  membranous  involucre,  composed  of  2  connate  cuspidate  bracts,  the  cap- 
sule is  cylindrical,  6-yalved,  the  valves  terminate  in  ovate,  persistent  ciliate 
calyx-lobes,  and  separate  from  6  central  fibrous,  reticulate  1-seeded  bags.  North- 
West  Himalaya  5000-10,500  ft ;  fl.  June^Aug.    Leaves  fetid  when  bruised. 

Obdeb  XLYI.  EBICACEJ&. 

Shrubs,  small  trees  or  rarely  wiry  herbs.  Leaves  usually  alternate, 
simple,  exstipulate.  Calyx  more  or  less  deeply  divided  into  4  or  5  teeth 
or  lob^,  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary  ( Vacdniece)  or  quite  £ree  (Eridnece). 
Corolla  hypogynous  or  epigynous,  the  tube  ovoid,  globose,  tubular,  or 
campannlate.  Stamens  generally  double  the  number  of  coroUsrlobes,  hy- 
pogynous or  epigynous.  Anthers  2-celled,  opening  at  the  top  by  2  pores 
or  oblong  slits,  or  rarely  longitudinally.  Ovary  inferior  or  superior,  usually 
4-5-  00  -  celled,  with  many  ovides  in  each  cell,  on  axile  placentas.  Style 
slender ;  stigma  entire  or  minutely  lobed.  Seeds  very  small,  with  a  fleshy 
albumen  ;  embryo  straight,  often  minute. — Eoyle  IlL  255  ( Vacciniece)^ 
267;  Wight  Ill.ii.  116,119. 

This  Order  comprises  two  sub-Orders  :  1.  VacctnieoBiWiih  inferior  ovary, 
containing  the  Bilberry  (  VcMdnium  Myrtilltis,  Linn.)  of  Europe,  and  numerous 
species  of  the  same  genus  on  the  mountains  of  Southern  and  Eastern  India. 
2.  EricinecBf  with  superior  ovary,  comprising  the  numerous  heaths  of  Europe 
and  South  Africa,  ana  to  which  sub-Oraer  belong  the  two  genera  which  find  a 
place  in  this  Flora. 

Capsule  globose,  5-celled,  dehiscing  locnliciclAlly      .        .        .1.  Ain>ROXEDA. 
Capsule  cylindrical  or  conical,  5-18-oelled,  dehiscing  septlcidally    2.  Rhobodendbok. 

1.  AKDBOMEDA,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate,  petiolate  leaves.     Calyx  without  bract- 
lets.     Sepals  5,  wholly  or  particdly  distinct,  valvate  in  the  hud.     Corolla 
5-toothed.     Stamens  10 ;  anthers  fixed  near  the  middle,  the  cells  opening 
by  a  terminal  pore.     Capsule  globose,  5-celled,  5-valved,  dehiscing  loctili- 
cidally,  dissepiments  remaining  on  the  valves.     Seeds  niuaoiouB,  minute. 
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linear,  on  thick  placentsB  projecting  from  the  summit  or  the  middle  of  the 
axis. 

1.  A.  oTalifolia,  Wall. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1199. — Syn.  Pieris  ovalifolia^ 
Don.  Vem.  Ayatia,  eilan,  eUaUy  eUal,  arur,  rattankdt,  Pb. ;  JSydr,  aydr^ 
N.W.P. ;  AnjiVy  angidr,  NepaL 

A  glabrous  shrub  or  small  tree.  Leaves  coriaceous,  entire,  3-6  in. 
long,  ovate  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute  or  shortly  acuminate,  penniveined,  on 
short  petioles,  flowers  white  to  bluish,  flesh-coloured  sometimes,  in  uni- 
lateral, bracteate  racemes ;  bracts  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Corolla  tubular, 
slightly  constricted  at  the  mouth.  Filaments  subulate  from  a  thickened 
base,  ciliate,  included,  but  nearly  as  long  as  corolla-tube,  with  two  spread- 
ing ciliate  filiform  appendices  at  the  apex;  anthers  awnless,  oblong. 
Sutures  of  the  capsule  with  a  linear  ridge,  which  pulls  away  separately 
when  the  capsule  opens. 

Common  in  the  outer  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Assam,  usually  between 
4000  and  8000  ft.,  at  times  ascending  to  10,000,  and  descending  as  low  as  2000 
ft  Kasia  hills,  Burma,  and  Japan.  In  oak  and  pine  forests,  and  often  asso- 
ciated with  Rhododendron  aroorevm.  Leafless  for  some  time  in  winter,  new 
foliage  Feb.  FL  April-June ;  capsules  ripen  July-Sept.  Growth  slow,  34 
rings  per  inch.  Bark  rough,  with  numerous  narrow,  deep,  close-set  cracks,  tail- 
ing on  into  each  other.  Umer  bark  fibrous.  Wood  li^i^ht  reddish-brown,  com- 
pact, firm,  not  durable,  used  only  as  fuel  and  for  makmg  charcoaL  Buds  and 
yoims  leaves  are  poisonous  to  goats  ;*  the  young  leaves  are  used  to  kill  insects, 
an  infusion  and  the  juice  of  the  leaves  are  applied  externally  in  skin  diseases. 

A.  formoio,  Wall;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1200.— Syn.  Pieris  farmowL^  Don. ;  is  an 
evergreen  tree  with  lanceolate  serrulate  leaves,  racemes  in  laiffe  terminid  pani- 
cles. Bhutan,  Sikkim  (7000-10,000  ft.),  Nepal,  and  (doubtfolly.  Madden)  in 
Eastern  Kamaon  at  7000  ft. 

2.  BHODODENDBON,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  evergreen,  entire,  alternate  leaves  and  large  showy 
flowers  usually  in  compact  terminal  clusters  or  umbelHform  corymbs,  from 
large  buds  with  scaly  bracts.  Calyx  free,  entire,  5-lobed  or  5-parted,  or 
obsolete.  Corolla  campanulate  or  infundibuliform,  5-12-lobed,  sometimes 
slightly  irregular.  Stamens  10-20,  commonly  declinate,  as  well  as  the 
style ;  anthers  short,  opening  by  terminal  pores,  awnless.  Ovary  supe- 
rior. Capsule  cylindrical  or  conical,  5-18-celled  and  -valved,  dehiscing 
septicidally.  Seeds  numerous,  scale-like.  PlacentaB  projecting  from  the 
axis,  either  2  in  each  cell  (the  inflected  and  distinct  edges  of  the  carpellary 
leaves),  bearing  seeds  on  the  outside  only,  or  one  placenta  in  each  cell 
bearing  seeds  on  both  sides. 

Flowera  in  terminal  corjrnibs  ;  calyx  small,  flattish. 
Flowers  on  short  pedicels;  capsules  10-celled,  lO-valyed      .    1.  £.  ofrbortum, 
FloweTs  on  slender  pedicels  f-1  in.  long ;  capsules  5-6-celled  2.  R,  campanulcUum, 

Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs ;  calyx  cleft  to  the  base ;  lobes 

foliaceons,  membranous 9,  E.  AtUhopogon, 

Flowers  solitary ;  calyx  foliaceons i,  IL  lepidotum. 


See  Cleghom  in  Joum.  Agr.  Hort  Soc  of  India,  ziv.  260  (1867). 
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1.  B.  arboretmi,  Shl — Tree  Rhododendron,  Vem.  Arddwal,  Jhelam ; 
Manddly  Chenab ;  Chiu^  dru,  Ravi  ;  Bras,  broa,  burdns,  burunsh,  Bias  to 
Sardah  ;  Bhordns,  guras,  Nepal 

A  small  tree ;  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  branches,  coriaceous, 
elHptic-obloog,  acnte  at  both  ends,  rarely  obtuse,  4-6  in.  long,  glabrous, 
shining  above,  with  a  dense  silvery  film  of  small  scales  beneath ;  main 
lateral  nerves  15-25  on  either  side  of  midrib,  prominent  beneath,  de- 
pressed on  the  upper  surface.  Flowers  commonly  crimson-scarlet,  occa- 
sionally white  pink  or  rose-coloured,  or  marked  with  purple  or  yellowish 
spots,  1-2  in.  long,  on  short  peduncles  in  sessile,  dense,  many-flowered 
terminal  corymbs  ;  buds  subglobose,  covered  with  broad  tomentose  scales. 
Calyx  small,  flat,  persistent,  with  5  spreading  unequal  teeth.  Corolla 
between  turbinate  and  campanulate,  with  5  unequal  lobes.  Stamens 
alternately  longer.  Capsules  on  thick,  hirsute  peduncles,  ^^  in.  long, 
cylindrical,  about  1  in.  long,  curved,  lO-grqoved,  10-celled.  Seeds  minute, 
on  bipartite  placentae. 

Hills  trans-Indus.  Common  on  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  from  the 
Indus  to  Bhutan,  between  3000  and  8500  ft.,  ascending  at  times  to  11,000.  Do^s 
not  extend  into  the  arid  parts.  Often  associated  with  Quercm  incana  and 
Andromeda.  Never  leafless,  the  foliage  is  renewed  gradually.  Time  of  flower- 
ing varies,  the  usual  period  is  March-May ;  has  been  seen  in  flower  during 
winter,  with  snow  on  the  fproimd.  Again  at  times  the  blossoms  do  not  come 
out  until  June  or  July  (Smila,  1849, 1867).  Growth  slow,  14  rings  per  inch. 
Hardy  at  Kew  in  sheltered  places. 

Attains  30-40  ft,  with  a  snort,  often  gnarled,  not  straight  trunk,  7-8  ft.  girth, 
specimens  of  15-17  ft.  have  been  measured,  but  these  large  stems  are  ahirays 
hollow.  Bark  1  in.  thick,  chestnut  brown,  corky,  rimose,  wrinkled.  Wood 
light  or  dark  brown,  close-grained  and  hard,  but  not  strong ;  employed  for 
building,  made  into  dishes,  and  used  for  fuel  and  charcoal.  Annual  rings  very 
dear  and  distinct  Flower-buds  and  yoimg  leaves  believed  to  be  poisonous  to 
cattle.  The  flowers  are  eaten,  and  made  into  a  pleasant  subacid  ielly ;  they  are 
at  times  intoxicating.  They  are  offered  in  temples,  and  are  applied  for  headaches. 

R.  nUagiricumf  Zenker. — Syn.  R.  arboreum,  Wight  Ic.  t  1201 ;  Bedd.  Fl. 
Sylv.  t  228  ;  on  the  Nil^iris,  Fulneys,  and  Anamallays  ;  is  closely  allied,  and 
perhaps  not  specifically  distinct  It  has  shorter  and  generally  broader  leaves, 
with  a  rusty  nlm  beneath,  and  a  broadly  tubular  or  campanulate  corolla-tube, 
with  a  Bprea<^ng,  nearly  flat  limb.  At  hish  elevations  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya 
R.  arboreum  is  said  to  have  a  rusty,  not  silvery,  film  beneath. 

2.  B.  campanulatnm,  Don ;  Bot  Mag.  t  3759. — Vem.  Gaggary  yurmi^ 
Kashmir ;  Samgar^  shimoalay  Eavi ;  Shargar^  Bias ;  Simrungy  Sutiej. 

A  shrub ;  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  branches,  coriaceous,  elliptic 
or  elliptic-oblong,  3-5  in.  long,  smooth,  shining  above,  with  a  dense  buff- 
colouied  film  beneath ;  midrib  prominent,  main  lateral  nerves  indistinct 
Flowers  whitish  pink  or  lilac,  1-1^  in.  long,  on  slender  peduncles  |-1 
in.  long,  in  sessile  terminal  corymbs.  Buds  subglobose,  covered  with 
glabrous  or  pubescent  scales.  Calyx  small,  flat,  persistent  Corolla 
campanulate.  Capsules  cylindrical,  about  1  in.  long,  curved,  5-6-celled, 
5-6-valved. 
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Himalaya  9500-14,000  ft.^  found  in  the  inner  more  arid  tiacts  (e.^.,  Kuna- 
war),  as  well  as  on  elevated  points  of  the  outer  ranges  (Chur,  Keidar  Kanta). 
From  the  Indus  to  Nepal.  B,  WaUichiif  Hook.  fiL  ;  Rhod.  Sikk.  t.  v. ;  Bot. 
Mag.  1 4928  ;  from  SilUdm,  11,000-13,000  ft.;  is  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  this 
species.  Fl.  Mav-July.  The  leaves  {Tamdkfi,  hulclSy  patti  Kasmln)  are  brought 
to  the  plains  and  used  as  snufEl    Wood  close-grained.    Hardy  in  England. 

3.  B.  Anthopogon,  Don ;  Eoyle  BL  t.  64. — Syn.  Osmothamnus  fra- 
granSf  DC.  Vem.  Nichni,  rattankai,  nera,  Jhelam;  Tazah-tsuny  Kashmir; 
Kdi  zahdn,  morua,  toEm^  Eavi ;  TcJAsriy  Bias. 

A  small  alpine  shrub,  with  a  heavy  aromatic  odour,  young  parts  with 
glandular  hairs  and  rust-coloured  scales.  Leaves  approximate  at  ends  of 
branchlets,  1-1^  in«  long,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  shining  above,  fer- 
ruginous beneath,  edge  recurved.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels  in  short 
terminal  corymbs.  Calyx-lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  membranous,  ciliate. 
Corolla  hypocrateriform,  with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  a  pla^  patent 
limb.  Capsule  surrounded  by  the  persistent  calyx,  5-celled,  5-valved. 
Style  short,  erect,  clavate. 

Himalaya,  Kashmir  to  Sikkim,  generally  above  the  forest  limit,  between  11,000 
and  16,000  ft.  Chur,  Kedar  E^anta,  Eunawar.  *^  Nothing  exceeds  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  whether  we  consider  ih&  texture  of  the  corol&,  exquisitely  tender, 
translucent,  or  the  rich  blush  of  the  first  opening  blossoms,  which  insensibly 
passes  into  snowy  white,  then  faintly  tinged  with  sulphur,  all  colours  seen  on 
one  and  the  same  plant" — Hook.  Rhod.  Sikk.  p.  7.  FL  June-July.  Haidy  at 
Kew  in  sheltered  places. 

4.  B.  lepidotnm,  Wall. ;  Royle  HL  t.  64. — Vem.  Names  of  preceding. 

A  small  alpine  shrub,  aromatic,  young  parts  with  silvery  or  rust-coloured 
scales.  Leaves  approximate  at  ends  of  branchlets,  f-l  in.  long,  oblong  or 
obovate-oblong,  acute,  the  under  side  with  a  silvery  or  brownish  film,  edge 
recurved.  Flowers  varying  from  red  to  dingy  yellow,  solitary  or  2-3 
together,  on  pedicels  ]r\  in.  long.  Calyx-lobes  oval,  obtuse,  not  ciliated. 
Corolla  with  a  broad  snort  tube  and  a  patent  concave  limb.  Style  short, 
thick,  recurved.     Capsule  5-celled,  6-valved. 

Himalaya,  Kashmir  to  Sikkim,  between  10,000  and  16,000  ft.  Lahaul,  Hattu, 
Kunawar,  &c.  The  leaves  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  (to/l^/ar,  Pb.)  are 
used  as  stimulants  in  native  medicine. 

Order  XLYII.  HTBSINEiB. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  with- 
out stipules.  Flowers  small,  usually  pentamerous  or  tetramerous,  in 
axillary  clusters  racemes  or  panicles,  rarely  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx 
free  or  rarely  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Corolla  regular,  gamopetalous  and 
polypetalous,  rarely  wanting.  Stamens  epipetalous,  as  many  as  petals  or 
divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  to  them.  Ovary  1-celled,  ovules 
numerous  or  few,  attached  to  a  free  central  placenta, Vhich  is  often  thick 
and  globular.    Fruit  an  indehiscent  berry  or  drupe,  rarely  splitting  length- 
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wise  on  one  side.      Seeds  with  few  exceptions  albuminous,  often  with 
more  than  one  embryo. — Eoyle  IlL  264 ;  Wight  111.  ii.  137. 

Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary 1.  Masa. 

Calyx  free ;  petals  free  to  the  base 2.  Embslia* 

Calyx  free  ;  petals  irnited  in  a  short  tube,  with  a  deeply-lobed  limb. 
Corolla  withont  appendages  ;  anthers  longer  than  short  filaments. 

Flowers  in  dense  axillary  clusters 8.  Mybsine. 

Flowers  umbellate,  corymbose,  or  paniculate  .        .        .        .4.  Ardisia. 
Corolla  with  appendages ;  filaments  long  ;  flowers  in  axillary 

clusters     • 5.  Rsftonia. 

1.  MJBSA,  Forskal. 

Flowers  in  simple  or  compound  racemes  with  small  bracts  and  two 
bracteoles  under  each  flower.  Calyx-tube  adherent,  limb  5-lobedy  corolla 
5-lobed.  Stamens  5,  filaments  slender,  anthers  short  Ovary  inferior  or 
half-superior.  Ovules  numerous,  more  or  less  embedded  in  a  fleshy  pla- 
centa. Style  short.  Berry  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx-lobes,  many- 
seeded. 

Glabrous,  racemes  much  longer  than  petiole  .    1,  M.  vndiea. 

Pubescent,  racemes  as  long  as  petiole       .        .        .        ,     2,  M.  argetUea. 

1.  M.  indica,  A.  DC. ;  Wight  Ic  t.  1206.— Syn.  Bceobotrys  indica, 
Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  557.     Yem.  KaUiSy  Kamaon ;  Atkiy  Bomb. 

A  large  shrub,  Sometimes  with  a  tendency  to  climb ;  glabrous,  inflor- 
escence only  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  elHptic-oblong  ovate-oblong  or 
lanceolate,  3-6  in.  long,  on  petiole  ^-in.  long,  membranous,  dentate,  with 
large  distant  teeth,  edge  revolute.  Flowers  white,  mostly  unisexual,  on 
slender  pedicels,  as  long  as  flowers,  in  compound,  nearly  sessile,  axillary 
racemes,  the  racemes  of  male  flowers  1-2  in.  long,  longer  than  those  of  the 
female  flowers  ;  bracts  shorter  than  pedicel.  CaJyx-lobes  obtuse,  slightly 
ciHate  or  pubescent.  Anthers  broad,  nearly  rotundate.  Berry  globose, 
white,  ^  in.  across.  This  and  other  species  of  MaBsa  are  liable  to  a  pecu- 
liar monstrosity,  the  flowers  being  replaced  by  dense  spikelets  of  closely 
imbricated  bracts,  which  transform  the  racemes  into  dense  sterile  panicles. 

A  common  shrub  in  South  India,  Burma,  and  Ben^d.  In  the  sub-Himalayan 
tract  west  to  the  Ganges,  ascending  to  5000  ft  Also  in  Ceylon,  China,  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  specimens  from  N.W.  India  certainly  belong  to  i/. 
indica  ;  whether  M.  montana,  A  DC,  is  a  distinct  species,  I  do  not  venture  to 
decide.  FL  at  different  times,  chiefly  April-Get. ;  the  berries  ripen  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  and  are  eaten  in  NepaL  In  Canara  the  leaves  are  used 
to  poison. fish. 

2.  M.  argentea,  Wall  Fl.  Ind.,  ed  Carey,  ii  233. — ^YenL  Phusera, 
gogsa,  N.W.P. 

A  large  shrub,  6-8  ft.  high;  branches  subscandent^  clothed  with  soft 
and  dense  pubescence.  Leaves  elliptic,  6-10  in.  long,  dentate  with  sharp 
teeth,  slightly  pubescent  above,  white  or  grey-tomentose  beneath,  acu- 
minate, on  petiole  1  in.  long.  Flowers  white,  on  short  pedicels,  in  short 
compact  axillary  racemes  as  long  as  petiole,  with  a  few  short  branches 
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at  the  base.     Berry  round,  smooth,  white,  size  of  a  peppercorn.    Seeds 
numerous,  minute,  immersed  in  the  surface  of  the  fleshy  globular  placenta. 

Outer  Himalayan  ranges,  Eamaon  and  Nepal  4000-6000  ft.  FL  April-May. 
Fruit  July,  is  eaten. 

2.  EMBELIA,  Barm. 

Shrubs  or  woody  climbers.  Flowers  small,  in  simple  or  branched 
slender  racemes,  either  axillary  or  forming  a  terminal  panicle.  Calyx 
free,  deeply  5-lobed.  Petals  5,  rarely  4,  distinct,  spreading.  Stamens 
as  many,  inserted  at  the  base  of  and  not  exceeding  the  petals  ;  filaments 
filiform,  anthers  short.  Ovary  superior ;  style  short ;  ovules  few,  embed- 
ded in  a  globular  fleshy  placenta.     Fruit  a  dry  l-seeded  berry. 

Flowen  in  large  terminal  panicles;  main  lateral  nerves  of  leaves 

nnmerousi  indistinct 1.  E.  Bibet, 

Flowers  in  axillary  racemes ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-10  pair,  promi- 
nent         .        ,    2,  E.  rdbusta. 

1.  B.  Bibes,  Burm. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  586. — Syn.  E.  glandulifera ; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  1207.     Vem.  Kdrkannie,  Bomb. ;  Baberung^  Silhet 

A  large  climbing  shrub ;  glabrous,  only  branches  of  inflorescence  densely 
pubescent.  Leaves  2-3  in.  long,  coriaceous,  entire,  shining  above,  paler 
beneath,  elliptic  -  oblong,  acuminate,  narrowed  into  a  short  marginate 
petiole ;  main  lateral  nerves  numerous,  parallel,  not  prominent ;  glands 
along  midrib,  petiole  or  edge  of  the  leaf  near  base,  or  wanting.  Flowers 
polygamous,  small,  pubescent,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  on  pubescent 
pedicels  longer  than  calyx,  in  slender  racemes,  forming  large  terminal 
panicles.  Bracts  shorter  than  pedicels.  Calyx-lobes  acute.  Petals  elliptic, 
acute.  Stamens  on  short  filaments,  included.  Berry  the  size  of  a  pepper- 
corn, black,  succulent,  wrinkled  when  dryj  seed  solitary,  globose^  aro- 
matic and  somewhat  pungent. 

Common  in  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Bengal,  and  will  probably  be  found 
in  the  Satpura  ranse.  Also  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  Silhet 
the  berries  are  collected  and  used  to  adulterate  black  pepper  (Roxb.)  The 
berries,  sold  under  the  name  of  Bebrcmg,  Bcibarang^  WcMoarang  in  the  bazaars 
of  India  as  an  anthelmintic,  are  the  fruit  of  this  species. 

2.  E.  robnsta,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  587.  —  Syn,  E.  Tsjeriam  eottam, 
Wight  Ic  t,  1209 ;  E.  Basaaly  Don.  Vem.  Amt%  Ambai,  Bdrbattij 
Bj/ebenngy  Bomb. ;  Bebrang^  Gudh. 

A  large,  spreading  and  scrambling  shrub  or  small  tree,  very  variable  in 
appearance.  Branchlets,  petioles,  under  side  of  leaves,  and  racemes  more 
or  less  rough  with  rust-coloured  pubescence,  sometimes  glabrous.  Leaves 
2-4  in.  long,  membranous,  entire,  elliptic,  short-acuminate ;  petioles  short, 
terete,  or  channeled,  but  not  maiginate;  main  lateral  nerves  promi- 
nent, 6-12  on  either  side  of  midrib,  with  shorter  intermediate  ones, 
anastomosing  by  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers  dioicous  or  polygamous, 
greenish  white,  glandular-pubescent,  on  pedicels  longer  than  c^yx,  in 
axillary  racemes  varying  in  length,  those  of  the  male  flowers  longer,  but 
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not  generally  exceeding  the  length  of  leaf.  Bracts  subulate,  shorter  than 
pedicels.  Petals  oblong,  reflexed.  « Stamens  in  male  flowers  long-exserted. 
Berry  dry,  spherical,  nearly  ^  in.  diam.,  generally  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct longitudinal  ribs. 

Common  in  western  India,  Bengal,  Behar,  and  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  as  far 
as  the  Jumna.  Trunk  short,  erect,  branchlets  covered  with  numerous  callous 
dots,  round  or  linear.    Fruit  ripens  Oct.-March. 

E.  villosa,  WalL,  Behar,  leaves  soft  villous  imdemeath,  flower-racemes  long, 
slender,  4-6  in.  long,  is  closely  allied  to  this,  if  spedflcally  distinct. 

3.  MYBSINE,  linn. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers  small,  on  short 
pedicels,  in  dense  clusters,  usually  from  the  axils  of  fallen  leaves.  Calyx 
4-  or  5-lobed.  Corolla  deeply  4-  or  5-lobed.  Stamens  as  many ;  anthers 
erect,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  on  very  short  filaments.  Ovary  free,  style 
short 

Small  trees,  wholly  glabrous ;  fruit  clustered. 

Leaves  serrate  ;  main  lateral  nerves  few  .  .  1.  if.  aefnUerrata. 

Leaves  entire ;  main  lateral  nerves  nnmeroos,  indistinct  .  2.  if.  capUeUata. 

A  shrub,  branchlets  pubescent ;  fruit  solitary    .  .  .  8.  if.  a/ricana, 

1.  M.  Bemisexrata,  Wall. ;  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Carey,  ii.  293 ;  Tent.  Fl  Nep. 
t.  24. — Vem.  Parwana,  kunghung^  gogsa,  bamara,  gaunta,  N.W.P. ;  Bihiy 
heresi^  kcUikatha,  KepaL  (M,  acuminata;  Yern.  Chupra,  Kamaon, 
Madden  Joum.  As.  Soc.  xvii.  i.  368,  is  probably  the  same  species). 

A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  glabrous,  with  resinous  leaf-buds.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  lanceolate,  3-5  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  entire 
or  sharply  serrate  &om  the  middle  to  the  apex,  sprinkled  with  numerous 
resinous  pellucid  dots,  edge  revolute,  midrib  prominent  beneath ;  main 
lateral  nerves  anastomosing  by  prominent  reticulate  and  intramarginal 
veins.  Flowers  small,  scentless,  tetrandrous  or  pentandrous,  polygamous, 
white,  with  a  light  pink  tinge,  on  short  pedicels  in  numerous  axillary 
rounded  fascicles,  with  small,  ovate  deciduous  brownish  scales  at  the  base. 
Calyx  persistent  Corolla-tube  very  short,  lobes  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  calyx,  oblong,  recurved.  All  parts  of  the  flower  with  resinous 
dots.  Anthers  ovate  exserted.  Ovules  3-4,  semi-immersed  in  a  horizontal 
line  round  the  globose  fleshy  free  placenta.  Style  short,  with  a  fleshy 
stigma,  expanding  firom  a  tubular  base  into  a  large  unilateral,  3-lobed 
fimbriated  Umb.  Drupe  the  size  of  a  pea,  red,  globose,  a  little  depressed, 
smooth  and  shining;  exocarp  soft,  fleshy,  endocarp  crustaceous.  Seed 
one,  globose.  Embryo  cylindric,  slightly  curved,  surrounded  by  a  carti- 
laginous albumen,  slightly  ruminated  and  pitted  on  the  outside. 

Outer  Himalayan  ranges,  3000-9000  ft,  from  the  Bias  to  Bhutan.  FL  and 
fr.  Dec-March.  In  favourable  places  attains  30-40  ft  Bark  ash-coloured,  often 
dark,  nearly  black,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  with  many  prominent,  callous 
dots.  The  fruit  is  eaten.  Wallich  states  that  the  wood  is  chocolate-coloured, 
compact,  heavy  hard  handsome  and  much  esteemed  in  Nepal  for  caipenter^s 
work. 
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2.  M.  capitellata,  WalL ;  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  296  ;  Tent  FL  Nep. 
t.  25 ;  Wight  Ic  t  1211 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  234. 

A  small  or  moderate-sized  glabrous  tree.  Leaves  coriaceons,  lanceo- 
late elliptic-  or  oboyate-oblong,  3-7  in.  long,  gradually  narrowed  into  a 
short,  marginate  petiole,  entire,  with  resinous  dots  near  the  edge,  midrib 
prominent,  lateral  nerves  numerous,  slender,  parallel,  indistinct  Flowers 
polygamous,  greenish,  with  copious  minute,  elevated,  resinous,  brown  dots ; 
on  short  pedicels,  in  lateral  rounded  heads,  sessile,  or  on  short  woody 
peduncles,  axillary,  or  on  the  previous  year's  wood.  C«dyx  small,  per- 
sistent GoroUa-tube  short,  lobes  oblong,  recurved.  Anthers  oval,  partly 
exserted     Stigma  blunt  or  2-lobed.     Drupe  globose,  ^  in.  diam. 

Mountains  of  South-Western  India  and  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Eastern  Bengal. 
Nepal.  Fl.  and  fr.  Dec-March.  The  fruit  is  eaten  ;  wood  sinular  to  that  of 
Jf.  semUerrcUa, 

3.  M.  aMcana,  Linn. — Syn.  M.  hi/aria^  Wall.  Yem.  Shamshad^ 
Afg. ;  Bebrang^  kakhum^  hoTchuri^  kamk^  guguly  jntru^  chachriy  prdtshUy 
braiichUf  kkmhin^  pdpriy  banddru,  Innsinj  atvlgdn^  Pb. ;  Quvcdniy  pahdri 
cha  (hill  tea),  ehupruy  N.W.P. 

A  shrub;  branchlets,  petioles,  and  lower  part  of  midrib  pubescent 
with  short,  ferruginous  hairs.  Leaves  bifarious,  coriaceous,  lanceolate 
or  obovate,  narrowed  into  a  very  short  petiole,  ^-1  in.  long,  sharply  ser- 
rate, the  serratures  cuspidate,  midrib  prominent ;  main  lateral  nerves  few, 
inconspicuous,  anastomosing  by  reticulate  veins.  Flowers  small,  white, 
with  a  pale  pink  tint,  dotted  with  brown  resinous  dots,  male  aod  bisexual, 
tetranckous,  nearly  sessile,  in  axillary  fiEuscicles  of  4-6.  Anthers  oblong, 
purple,  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Style  short ;  stigma  large,  flat, 
verrucose.     Drupes  solitary,  globose,  red,  smooth,  ^  in.  diam. 

Common  in  N.E.  Afghanistan  and  the  hilla  trans-Indus,  in  the  Salt  range, 
and  the  outer  Himalaya  from  2500  to  8500  fL,  extending  eastwaid  into  Nepal. 
Abyssinia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  FL  March-May ;  fr.  Jan. -Nov.  Attains  20 
ft,  branclung  from  the  ground.  Bark  ^y,  with  numerous  elevated  specks, 
and  shallow  longitudinal  wrinkles,  occasionally  a  whitish  pellicle  peeling  off. 
Well  worth  trying  for  garden-hedges.  The  wood  is  used  for  fuel ;  the  firuit  is 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  North- West  India  under  the  name  of  Bdrang. 

4.  ABDISIA,  Linn. 

Trees  shrubs  or  undershrubs.  Flowers  larger  than  in  other  Afyrsi- 
nacecB^  in  umbels  or  short  corymbs,  axillary  or  terminal,  solitary,  or  form- 
ing branched  panicles.  C«dyx  free,  5-lobed.  Corolla  deeply  5-lobed, 
lobes  spreading  or  reflexed,  convolute  in  bud,  tube  very  short.  Stamens 
5 ;  filaments  short ;  anthers  erect,  lanceolate,  appendiculate  at  the  top ; 
bcuse  emarginate  or  bifid.  Ovary  1-celled ;  style  subulate,  usually  long 
and  persistent,  the  stigma  not  enlarged;  ovules  generally  6-12.  Fruit 
fleshy,  globose,  1 -seeded. 

Flowers  in  axillary  corymln  shorter  than  leaf  .        .    1.  A.  kumilis. 
Flowers  in  terminal  panicles 2.  A.  JUnHmnda. 
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1.  A.  hmnillB,  Yahl;  Wight  Ic.  t  1212.~SyiL  A.  solanacea,  Eoxb. 
CoTom.  t.  27 ;  FL  Ind  L  580.    Vem.  Kantena,  maya  rawoy  C.  I^v. 

A  laige  shrubi  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  4-8  in.  long^  obovate-oblong, 
narrowed  into  a  short  marginate  petiole,  entire,  short-acuminate ;  midrib 
prominent^  main  lateral  nerves  numerous,  oblique,  arcuate,  parallel,  not 
very  conspicuous.  Flowers  light  rose-coloured,  j^  in.  across,  in  peduncu- 
late, axillary  corymbose  racemes,  shorter  than  leaves.  Pedicels  ^  in. 
long,  longer  in  fruit,  red,  in  the  axils  of  oblong  or  rounded  concave,  de- 
ciduous bracts.  Calyx  nearly  to  the  base  5-cleft,  lobes  oval  or  rounded, 
obtuse.  Berry  size  of  a  smiedl  cherry,  round,  black,  1 -seeded,  full  of 
bright-red  juice. 

South  India  and  Ceylon.  Burma.  Bengal.  Sub-Himalayan  tract  as  far 
west  as  the  Jumna,  ascending  to  9000  ft.  Qenerally  on  banks  of  streams  and  in 
molBt  places.  Indian  Archipelago,  South  China.  Fl.  at  all  seasons,  principally 
March-May.    Bark  yellowish  grey  or  brownlBh.    Wood  used  as  fuel 

2.  A.  fioribunda,  Wall. ;  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  ii.  272. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  young  shoots,  tender  leaves,  and  inflorescence 
clothed  with  short,  loose,  purple  pubescence,  full-grown  leaves  glabrous. 
Leaves  pale  beneath,  narrowly  oblong-lanceolate,  5-6  in.  long,  shadLow  and 
indistinctly  crenulate,  narrowed  into  a  marginate  petiole  ^  in.  long ;  mid- 
rib prominent,  lateral  nerves  indistinct.  Flowers  small,  red,  on  short 
coloured  pedicels,  thickened  at  the  top,  in  terminal  compound  ovate 
panicles,  with  linear  bracts,  the  lower  branches  in  the  axils  of  leaves, 
and  often  leaf-bearing.  Calyx  almost  white,  lobes  spreading,  ovate,  acute. 
Corolla  rotate.  Anthers  bursting  from  the  middle  to  the  apex,  terminated 
by  a  subulate  appendix. 

Outer  Himalaya  to  5000  ft.  Qarhwal,  ELamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Assam, 
Kasia  hills. 

5.  BBPTONIA,  A  DC. 

Evergreen  shrubs  with  entire  coriaceous  leaves,  and  small  flowers. 
Calyx  5-lobed.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube,  and  5  spreading  lobes,  con- 
volute in  the  bud,  with  5  small  scales  alternating  with  the  lobes,  and 
inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Ovary  superior,  l-<:elled ;  ovules 
1-4  on  a  small  placenta  at  the  bottom  of  the  ovary.  Drupe  globose,  seed 
albununous. 

1.  B.  bnxifolia,  A.  DC.^Tab.  XXXIV.^Syn.  Monotheca  Muscatm- 
ns,  A  DC. ;  Edgeworthia  bu/xifolia^  Falc. ;  Trana  Linn.  Soc.  xix.  t.  9. 
Vem.  Qurar^  Afg. ;  Gurguraj  Pb. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  axillary  spines  and  spinescent  branch- 
lots  ;  young  branches  and  leaves  pubescent.  Leaves  1-1^  in.  long,  obo- 
vate  oblong-obovate,  or  oblong-elliptic,  thick,  coriaceous,  with  thickened 
edge,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole;  when  full-grown  shining  above, 
glaucescent  afid  puberulous  beneatL    Flowers  whitish,  or  greenish  yellow. 
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nearly  sessile,  in  dense  axillaiy  clusters  with  minute,  ovate,  scaly  per- 
sistent bracts.  Calyx  rusty  tomentose,  lobes  ovate,  obtuse,  imbricate  in 
bud.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corollartube ;  anthers  short  lanceolate,  on 
long  exserted  slender  filaments.  Ovary  hairy,  with  long  subulate  style, 
exserted  in  the  bud  ;  ovules  5.  Drupe  sessile,  globose,  supported  by  the 
persistent  base  of  calyx,  }  in.  diam.  or  more,  glabrous,  greenish,  with  a 
fleshy  sweet  pericarp  in  a  coriaceous  rind.  Seeds  1,  globose,  or  2  hemi- 
spherical; testa  smooth,  osseous,  albumen  white,  cartilaginous,  deeply 
ruminate.     Embryo  arcuate. 

Common  in  the  western  part  of  the  PaDJab  Salt  range,  and  abundant  on  the 
hills  trans-Indus  from  Peshawar  to  Dera  Ishmael  Klmn,  ascending  to  4700  ft. 
According  to  Griffith  conmion  in  Eastern  Afghanistan.  Also  in  Arabia.  One 
of  the  characteristic  plants  of  the  trans-Indus  territory,  growing  mostly  on  dry 
rocky  hills.  Evergreen ;  fl.  Feb.- April ;  fr.  May  and  onward,  often  remaining 
long  on  the  branches.  Attains  15-20  ft.,  often  with  a  short  straight  trunk  at- 
taining girth  of  2-3  ft,  with  numerous  spreading  diver^nt  branches,  forming 
a  close  rounded  head.  Young  nhoots  clothed  with  delicate  pubescence,  bark 
of  stem  ash-coloured  or  blackisn,  tesselated  into  small  irregularly  quadrangular 
pieces  by  deep  longitudinal  and  transverse  furrows  and  cracks,  resembling  that 
of  Fraxinus  Moorcrofitana.  Wood  beautifully  variegated,  light  brown  and 
whitish,  with  slender  medullary  rays,  and  indistinct  annual  layers,  compact, 
even-grained,  hard  and  strong.  The  fruit  is  much  esteemed,  and  during  the 
season  is  sold  in  most  bazaars  ;  the  pulp  is  sweet,  but  there  is  not  much  of  it. 
The  hard  seed  is  uneatable,  it  is  strung  in  rosaries. 

Order  XLYIII.    SAPOTACEiB. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  frequently  with  milky  juice.  Leaves  alternate,  entire, 
usually  coriaceous,  without  stipules.  Calyx  free,  lobes  4-8.  Corolla 
hypogynous,  regular,  divided  into  the  same  number  of  lobes,  or  a  larger 
number  in  2  or  3  series.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla-tube,  as  many 
as  corolla-lobes,  or  as  the  lobes  of  the  inner  circle,  and  opposite  to  them,  or 
numerous.  Staminodes  often  alternating  with  the  fertile  stamens,  or  with 
the  divisions  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  superior,  2  or  more-celled,  1  ovule  in 
each  cell ;  style  simple,  stigma  entire  or  slightly  lobed.  Fruit  a  berry 
or  drupe,  usually  indehiscent  Seeds  either  with  a  fleshy  albumen  and 
foliaceous  cotyledons,  or  without  albumen  and  with  fleshy  cotyledons. 
Testa  hard,  generally  shining.— Royle  111.  262 ;  Wight  111.  ii.  142. 

Leaves  with  prominent  lateral  nerves.  Corolla  campannlate  or 
ovoid ;  limb  with  5-14  lobes.  Stamens  20-40  without  sta- 
minodes.    Seeds  without  albumen 1.  Bassia. 

Leaves  with  numerous  fine  parallel  veins.  Corolla  rotate  ;  limb 
with  15-24  lobes  in  2  rows.  Stamens  5-8,  alternating  with 
staminodes.    Seeds  albuminous 2.  Mimusofs. 

Isonomdra  Gutta,  Hook.  Joum.  Bot.  vL  (1847),  t.  16,  the  tree  which  yields  the 
^tta-percha  of  conmierce,  has  6  corolla-segments,  12  stamens  without  stam- 
modes  and  })enniveined  leaves.  Singapore,  Borneo^  and  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

Achras  Sapota,  linn.  {Sapota  Achras,  Mill.),  is  a  large  tree  with  reddish- 
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brown,  hard,  heavy  and  very  durable  wood  (Ballet  or  Bally  wood)  from  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  Indies,  which  produces  the  Sapota^  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  fruits  known,  when  completely  npe  ;  is  grown  in  gardens  in  Beng^, 
and  as  far  north  as  Saharanpur. 

L  BASSIA,  Koenig. 

Trees,  with  milky  juice.  Flowers  on  axillary,  generally  fasciculate 
pedicels.  Calyx  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  4-8  biseriate  lobes,  the 
outer  lobes  subvalvate,  the  inner  subimbricate  in  bud.  Corolla  ovoid  or 
campanulate,  limb  of  6-14  divisions.  Stamens  numerous,  or  twice  or 
thrice  as  many  as  lobes  of  the  corolla,  all  fertile,  in  1-3  series ;  anthers 
erect,  lanceolate  from  a  cordate  base,  cuspidate  or  aristate,  2-celled ; 
cells  distinct,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  hirsute,  4-8-celled  ;  style 
simple,  long  exserted.  Fruit  an  oblong  or  globose  berry,  1-4-seeded. 
Seeds  oblong,  exalbuminous,  with  a  shining  crustaceous  testa.  Cotyledons 
oblong-elliptic,  fleshy,  filled  with  oil,  radicle  inferior. 

Corolla-tube  fleshy  ;  lobes  erect ;  anthers  22-80,  sessile        .        .     \,  B.  latifolia. 
Corolla- tube  not  fleshy ;  lobes  spreading;  anthers  30-40,  on  long 

filaments  2.  B.  biUyracea. 

1.  B.  latifolia,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  19 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  626 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv. 
t  41. — Sans.  Madhuka.  Vem.  Mahwa,  mahuay  mohwa.  Local  names  : 
Irup  mara,  Gondi. 

A  large  tree ;  young  branches,  young  leaves,  pedicels  and  petiole  pu- 
bescent or  tomentose.  Leaves  coriaceous,  firm,  hard,  clustered  near  ends 
of  branches,  elliptic  or  oblong-elliptic,  6-6  in.  long,  short-acuminate,  on 
petioles  1-1^  in.  long;  main  lateral  nerves  10-12  pair.  Stipules  subu- 
late, ^  or  ^  the  length  of  petioles.  Flowers  numerous,  near  the  ends 
of  branches  below  the  temunal  leaf-bud,  drooping,  on  pedicels  1-1^  in. 
long.  Calyx  coriaceous,  densely  clothed  with  rusty  tomentum ;  sepals  4-6, 
ovate.  Corolla  cream-coloured ;  tube  ovoid,  fleshy,  Umb  with  7-14,  often 
8  or  9,  short  erect  ovate  teetL  Stamens  20-30,  generally  24  or  26 ; 
anthers  hispid  at  the  back  with  stiff  hairs,  sessile,  inserted  in  three  series 
on  the  inside  of  the  corolla-tube,  the  upper  series  near  the  mouth.  Fruit 
green,  fleshy,  ovoid,  1-2  in.  long,  seeds  1-4. 

Cultivated,  propagating  itself  b^  self-sown  seedling,  and  protected  in  most 
parts  of  India.  In  uie  Paniab,  it  is  grown  in  the  sub-Uimala^an  tract  and  the 
enter  valleys  as  far  as  the  Kavi,  but  not  commonly  in  the  plams.  Abundant  in 
all  parts  of  Central  India  from  Guzerat  to  Behar.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  tree  is  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  the  Satpnra  range,  of  Western  India 
above  Ghat,  and  perhaps  also  of  eastern  Kamaon.  Thrives  in  dry  stony  ground. 
The  old  leaves  are  shed  gradually  from  Feb.  to  April,  the  fresh  leaves  opening 
out  immediately  afterwards.  The  flowers  generally  appear  before  the  uew 
leaves,  in  March  and  April ;  and  after  tJie  corollas  have  dropped,  the  leaf-buds 
above  the  flowers  expand.    Fruit  ripens  June,  July. 

Attains  40-60  ft,  with  a  short  tnmk  6-7  ft.  girth,  and  numerous  spreading 
branches,  forming  a  dose,  shady,  rounded  crown.  Bark  1-2  in.  thi&,  grey, 
brown  or  blackish,  with  shallow  wrinkles  and  cracks.    Inner  bark  red,  mi&y. 

Sapwood  large,  reddish  white,  heartwood  reddish  brown,  close-  and  even- 
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trained.  Seasons  well,  is  strong  toueh  and  durable.  The  cub.  ft.  of  seasoned 
neartwood  weighs  63  (Fowke),  66  (SKinner),  68.6  (Cunningham,  Gwalior).  R 
Thompson  gives  it  52.8  TheartwocKi  ?).  Unseasoned,  78-81  lb.  Value  of  P., 
715  (Cunningham),  760  (Skinner).  Not  much  used,  as  the  tree  is  not  generally 
felled.  Has  been  used  for  railway-sleepers  in  the*  Cent  Prov.  A  gum  exudes 
from  cracks  and  incisions  in  the  bark. 

The  succulent  flowers  fall  by  night  in  large  Quantities  from  the  tree,  and  are 
gathered  early  in  the  morning ;  they  have  a  sickly  sweet  taste  and  smell.  They 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  sold  in  tne  bazaar,  and  form  an  important  article  of  food 
in  many  parts  of  India.  They  are  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  often  with  parched 
grain,  ana  put  in  sweetmeats.  Coarse  and  strong  spirit  is  distilled  from  them. 
The  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  is  eaten.  From  the  seeds  a  greenish  -  yellow  oil 
is  expressed,  which  has  at  first  the  consistence  of  common  oil,  is  eaten  by 
Qonds  and  other  tribes  of  the  Satpura  range,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  ghee 
(clarified  butter).  In  a  cold  climate  the  oil  keeps  good  a  long  time,  but  in  the 
plains  of  India  it  gets  a  bitter  taste  and  rancid  smell  after  a  few  months*  expo- 
surer  to  the  air,  separating  into  a  heavy  brown  mass  below,  and  a  little  clear 
fluid  above.  The  oilcake  is  used  to  poison  fish,  and  the  smoke  from  burning  it 
is  said  to  kill  insects  and  rats.    It  is  also  used  as  an  emetic 

2.  B.  butyracea,  Eoxb.— Tab.  XXXV.i— As.  Ees.  viiL  499;  Eoxb. 
FL  Ind.  ii.  527. — Vem.  diluray  Chaiura^  Kamaon ;  Cfkeuli,  Oudh. 
(The  butter  is  called  Chaiura  haidiia  in  Kamaon,  and  phtUel,  phtdwa^  phal- 
wara,  in  the  plains.) 

A  large  tree  ;  branchlets,  petioles,  pedicels  and  under  side  of  leaves 
with  soft  floccose  tomentum.  Leaves  coriaceous,  clustered  near  ends  of 
branches,  obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  6-12  in.  long,  on  petioles  1  in.  long; 
main  lateral  nerves  15-20  pair.  Stipules  minute,  caducous.  Flowers 
numerous,  near  the  ends  of  branches,  below  a  tuft  of  leaves  or  in  the  axils 
of  the  lower  leaves,  drooping,  on  pedicels  1-1]^  in.  long.  Calyx  coriaceous, 
densely  clothed  with  rusty  tomentum;  sepals  5,  ovate.  Corolla  pale 
yellow,  tube  cylindric,  not  fleshy,  as  long  as  calyx,  limb  of  8  spreading, 
oblong  obtuse  divisions,  as  long  as  tube.  Stamens  30-40,  glabrous,  in- 
serted in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  filaments  as  long  as  anthers.  Berry 
ovoid,  smooth,  fleshy,  1-3-seeded. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  Himalavan  ranges,  1500-4500  ft.,  Kamaon  to 
Bhutan.  Sparse  (as  a  small  tree)  in  the  hill  forests  of  the  Gonda  division  of 
the  Oudh  forests.  Attains  40-50  ft,  with  a  short,  straight  trunk  5-6  ft  girth. 
Fl.  Nov. -Jan. ;  in  Kamaon  bees  are  believed  to  make  excellent  honey  from  the 
flowers  (Madden).    Bark  ^  in.  thick,  dark  greyj  brownish  or  blackish. 

The  sweet,  insipid  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten.  From  the  seeds  a  soft  solid 
vegetable  butter  is  extracted,  of  the  consistence  of  fine  lard,  and  of  a  delicate  white 
colour,  which  does  not  melt  in  the  heat  of  the  plains,  and  keeps  a  long  time 
without  deteriorating.  It  melts  completely  at  120°  F.  Perfumed  with  cloves 
or  attar  of  roses,  it  is  used  as  ointment,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  an 
external  application  in  rheumatic  and  other  painful  affections  (Pharm.  Ind. 
131).  The  cake  left  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  is  eaten.  The  flowers  are 
not  eaten. 

Bama  long^oliay  Willd.  ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  523  ;  Vem.  Ippiy  ipne,illupi;  is 
a  common  and  most  useful  tree  in  the  forests  of  western  Mysore,  Malabar,  the 
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AnamaUays,  and  the  Circais,  "with  lanceolate  leaves.    The  flowers  are  dried, 
roasted,  and  eaten,  and  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seeds. 

The  seeds  of  Bcusia  Farleuy  Don.,  of  tropical  West  Africa,  yield  the  Shea 
butter,  used  as  food  and  for  burning,  and  described  by  Mnngo  Park. 

2.  MIMUSOFS,  Linn. 

Trees  or  ahiubs;  leaves  with  prominent  midrib,  and  numerous  fine 
parallel  lateral  veins.  Flowers  axillary,  on  recurved  pedicels.  Calyx- 
segments  6-10,  in  2  series.  Corolla  rotate,  lobes  3  times  or  rarely  twice 
as  many  as  calyx-segments,  generally  in  2  rows.  Stamens  6-10,  inserted 
opposite  the  inner  corolla-lobes,  and  alternating  with  bifid  or  laciniate 
staminodia ;  anthers  lanceolate,  extrorse ;  filaments  attached  to  the  back 
of  a  broad  connective.  Ovary  G-S-celled,  ovules  attached  near  the  base. 
Seeds  more  or  less  compressed,  testa  hard  and  shining ;  albumen  copious, 
cotyledons  broad  and  fiat. 

Leaves  obovate-oblongy  obtuse  or  emarginate ;  staminodes  bifid, 

glabrous 1.  AT.  indiea. 

Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse;  staminodes  irregularly  jagged,  glabrous    2.  M,  Eoocburghiana, 

Leaves  elliptic,  short-acuminate;  staminodes  lanceolate,  densely 

hairy  outside Z.  M,  Elengi, 

1.  M.  indica^  A.  DC. ;  Prodr.  viii.  205 ;  Wight  Ic.  1587.— Syn.  M. 
Kauki,  WalL  Cat.  4149  (not  linn.) ;  M.  hexandra,  Roxb.  of  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  p.  141,  and  probably  also  of  Koxb.  Cor.  PI.  t  15,  and  Fl.  Ind.  ii 
238.  Vem.  KhiTy  khimi,  kimi,  Hind.  ;  Eairiy  Bassi,  Meywar ;  Palla, 
Tam.  and  Telugu. 

A  large  evergreen  tree.  Leaves  coriaceous,  shining,  wholly  glabrous, 
sometimes  approximate  near  ends  of  branches,  blade  2-4  in.  long,  obovate- 
oblong  obtuse  or  emarginate,  petiole  ^-1  in.  long.  Flowers  whitish,  ^  in. 
across,  in  axillary  fascicles  of  3-6  fiowers,  peduncles  shorter  than  petioles. 
Calyx  -  segments  6,  ovate,  acute,  shortly  tomentose  outside,  edges  hairy. 
Corolla  of  two  circles,  the  inner  consisting  of  6-8  oblanceolate  segments, 
narrowed  into  a  short  claw,  and  alternating  with  6-8  pairs  of  linear,  sub- 
coriaceous  acute  segments  of  the  same  length,  forming  the  outer  circle. 
Stamens  6-8,  exceeding  half  the  length  of  coroUa-segments,  opposite  to 
the  lobes  of  the  inner  circle,  alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  fiat, 
bifid,  more  or  less  denticulate  staminodia,  which  are  as  long  as,  or  a  little 
shorter  than  the  filaments.  Fruit  a  yellow  berry,  generally  1 -seeded,  size 
and  shape  of  an  olive. 

Indigenous  in  the  forests  of  South  India  and  Ceylon,  of  Central  India  (Banda, 
Edgewi),  and  Guzerat  Commonly  cultivated  near  villa^  in  many  parts  of  India, 
as  far  west  as  Multan,  Lahore,  and  Gtnranwalla.  Fl.  Nov.-Dec.  In  North 
India  attains  50-60  ft.,  with  an  erect  trunk.  Bark  dark  grey  or  blackish,  rough. 
Numerous  rigid,  spreading  branches,  forming  a  large  shady  head.  Wood  red- 
dish-brown, heavy,  nard  and  tough,  close-  and  even-grained ;  used  for  sug^-mill 
beams,  oil-presses,  house-posts  ;  it  is  an  excellent  wood  for  turning.  Weight 
70  lb.  V^ue  of  P.  944  (Skinner  ;  PaUa-wood,  M,  hexaridra).  The  fruit  is 
eaten. 

The  naming  of  this  well-known  tree  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
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culty.    Linneus  in  his  Flora  Zeylanica  (1747),  p.  57,  describes  two  species : 
M,  Elengi  (foliis  altemis  remotis),  regarding  which  there  is  no  doubt ;  and 
another,  subsequently,  in  Sp.  Plant,  called  by  him  M,  Kavki  (foliis  confertis). 
These  species  were  based  upon  specimens  collected  in  Ceylon  by  Paul  Hermann, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden,  between  1670  and  1677,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.     Robert  Brown  (Prodr.  Fl.  Novsa  Holl.  1810,  p.  531)  iden- 
tifies with  M.  Kavki  an  Australian  tree,  which  had  been  found  by  Solander  in 
1770  on  islands  off  Cape  Fear  in  Queenedand.    Grisebach  (West  Ind.  Fl.  1864, 
p.  400)  adheres  to  this  view,  and  defines  the  area  of  the  species  as  '*  Pacific 
islands,  tropical  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies  on  the  sea-shore.''   He  also  refers 
to  it  a  tree  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and  figured  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  in  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  3157,  under  the  name  of  M.  dissecta,    fientham,  however  (FL  Austr.  iv. 
285),  considers  that  Hermann's  Cingalese  specimen  differs  from  the  Australian 
plant,  which  he  calls  M,  Brotvniana,  and  that  it  should  be  referred  to  If. 
zndica,  A.  DC,  a  tree,  with  extremely  hard  strong  and  very  durable  timber, 
which  is  common  in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Cevlon  (Thwaites  Enum.  175).     I 
have  also  examined  Hermann's  specimen,  and  though  I  do  not  venture  to  offer 
any  opinion  regarding  its  identity  with  the  tree  from  Australia  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
North  Indian  tree.    The  leaves  are  obovate,  acute,  and  the  petiole  more  than 
one- half  the  length  of  the  blade.    They  are  pale  beneath,  though  not  in  so 
marked  a  manner  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree  from  Australia  and  the  uidian  Archi- 
elago ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  specimen  is  200  years  old.   It  is  in 
ud,  too  young  for  a  satisiiEictory  examination  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.    The 
North  Indian  tree  has  concolor  leaves,  which  are  obovate-oblong,  obtuse  or 
eniarginate>  with  a  petiole  about  ^  the  length  of  leaf.    The  figure  of  Bumph. 
Herb.  Amb.  iii.  t.  8,  quoted  in  Linn.  Spec  Plant.,  does  not  prove  anything  eitner 
way;  and  under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  feel  warrantea  in  adopting  the  Lin- 
nsBan  name  for  our  tree.    The  Linn.  Herb,  at  the  Linneean  Society  contains  two 
specimens  of  Mimrisops :  one  is  M.  Elengi^  though  marked  Kauhi,  Konig,  in  Lin- 
nseus*  handwriting  ^apparently  byway  of  indicating  the  origin  of  the  specimen), 
but  Elengi  in  pencil  by  Sir  J/E.  Smith  ;  the  other  is  very  incomplete,  and  may 
be  a  large-leaved  form  of  M,  Elengi^  it  certainly  is  not  KhimL     It  is  marked 
M.  Elengi  in  LinnsBus'  handwritmg,  and  M,  Kaickif  in  that  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  in  i)encil.    Roxburgh's  M,  hexandra  is  supported  by  t.  15  of  the  Coro- 
mandelplants,  and  by  a  type  specimen,  in  leaf  only»  in  the  Wallichian  herbar- 
ium.   Tnis  specimen  apparently  belongs  to  the  tree  under  discussion,  and  Box- 
burgh's  description  also  is  evidently  intended  for  it.    But  as  pointed  out  in  DC. 
Prodr.  viii.  204,  and  in  Wight's  111.  ii.  p.  144,  the  staminodes  are  not  correctly 
represented  in  the  plate  ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  Wight  suggests,  that  the  flowerine 
branch  and  fruit  was  taken  from  one  species  {S,  inmca),  and  the  magnified 
flower  from  the  other  {M.  Roxburghiana).  Roxburgh's  name,  therefore,  cannot 
be  admitted.   It  is,  moreover,  inappropriate,  as  the  tree  has  both  hexandrous  and 
octandrous  flowers.     Nothing  therefore  remains  but  to  fedl  back  upon  De  Can- 
doUe's  name,  M,  indica,  which  is  supported  by  good  descriptions  and  the  plate 
in  Wight's  Icones.     The  specimens  oi  the  tree  from  South  and  North  India  are 
identical,  though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  ^ape  of  the  stam- 
inodes, which,  nowever,  in  all  Indian  specimens  examined  by  me,  and  in  some  of 
the  Ceylon  specimens,  are  bifid.    There  are,  however,  Ceylon  specimens  with 
entire,  not  bifid  staminodes,  longer  than  stamens,  which  may  possibly  belong  to 
a  different  species. 

~  S.  Eurz,  in  his  Report  on  the  Vegetation  of  the  Andamans,  and  in  Joum.  As. 
Soc.  xl.  1B71,  p.  70,  calls  the  Andaman  BuRet-Vfoodj  M.  indica.  The  Martaban 
tree,  which  is  (probably)  erroneously  quoted  by  De  Candolle  under  this  species, 
may  very  likely  be  identical  with  the  Andaman  Bullet-wood,  but  the  Hindustan 
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tree,  as  described  by  De  Candolle  and  figured  by  Wight,  is  certainly  diflferent;  for 
Kurz  describes  the  Bullet- wood  with  soHtary  flowers,  the  fruit  depressed-globuhury 
5-6-seeded,  and  not  unlike  in  shape  and  size  to  a  wood-apple.  The  Bmlet-wood 
(Kuppali,  Burm.)  is  a  larce  tree,  attaining  a  girth  of  14  ft.,  with  a  tall  straight 
stem,  60  ft  clear,  which  forms  nearly  pure  forests  on  the  level  lands  along  the 
coast  of  those  islands  behind  the  beach,  and  the  Mangrove  swamps.  The  heart- 
wood  is  dark  reddiah-brown,  very  strong,  close-grained  and  durable,  but  apt  to 
split  A  large  series  of  experiments  which  I  made  with  this  beautiful  wood 
at  Calcutta  in  1864  gave  the  following  results :  Weight  of  cub.  ft  between  66 
and  71  lb.,  average  67.9  lb.  Value  of  P.  between  748  and  1091,  average  896. 
Skinner  describes,  under  the  name  of  M.  vndica  {Ptdawa,  Tam.),  another,  but 
much  lighter  wooa,  believed  to  have  come  from  the  jimgles  about  TinneveUi,  and 
used  for  gun-stocks  in  Madras,  weight  48  lb.,  value  of  P.  845.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  this  is  a  sp.  of  Mimusops, 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  Australian  and  Indian  Archipelago  tree 
(M.  Kauki,  R.  Br.,  BroumtanOj  Benth.),  with  long-petioled  obovate  leaves,  grey 
beneath  (soft  with  fine  densely  matted  scales  or  hairs),  and  large  ovoid  fruit, 
1-2  in.  long,  has  been  lon^  cultivated  in  Calcutta.  Roxburgh  describes  fFL  Ind. 
iL  238)  and  figures  it  (IlL  in  Hb.  Eew.,  2480)  under  the  name  of  M.  Kauki  {Bua- 
sow,  Malay),  and  it  is  mentioned  from  Goa  in  Dalz.  &  Gibson  Bomb.  Fl.  Suppl. 
50.  In  Java  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  fruit,  which  is  eaten,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  the  tree  was  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  so  that  if  Hermann's 
specimens  should  belong  to  it,  they  may  have  been  gathered  from  a  garden- 
tree. 

2.  M.  Bozlmrghiana,  Wight  Ic.  t  1588. 

A  large  tree,  differing^from  the  preceding  by  elliptic  leaves,  laiger  flowers 
on  slender  pedicels  1  in.  long,  calyx-segments  ovate-oblong,  acute,  stam- 
inodes  irregularly  jagged,  stamens  half  the  length  of  corolla-segments. 
Fruit  depressed-globoise,  about  6-6eeded. 

Nilgiris,  Anamallays,  and  other  forests  on  the  west  side  of  the  Peninsula. 

3.  M.  Elengi,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  1 14;  FL  Ind.  ii  236;  Wight  Ic. 
t  1586  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t  40.  Sans.  Vakulay  kesara,  Vem.  BukcUy 
Beng.,  Mahr. ;  Mtdsdri,  MauUdriy  Hindi ;  Barsoli,  Bassi,  Meywar ; 
Khayaben,  Burm. 

A  large  evergreen  tree,  glabrous ;  only  youngest  leaves,  pedicels  and 
outside  of  calyx  with  short  rusty  pubescence.     Leaves  coriaceous,  shin- 
ing, wholly  glabrous  when  full-grown,  blade  about  4  in.  long,  elliptic, 
short-acuminate,  on  petiole  ^-f  in.  long.     Flowers  pure  white,  fragrant, 
nearly  1  in.  across,  in  axillary  fascicles  of  2-6  flowers,  drooping,  on  ped- 
uncles shorter  than,  or  as  long  as  petiole.     Calyx -segments  8,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate.     Corolla  of  2  circles  of  lobes,  the  inner  consisting 
of  8-10  obovate-oblong  segments,  narrowed  at  base,  alternating  with  twice 
their  number  of  linear-oblong  lobes  of  the  outer  circle,  all  lobes  more  or 
less  dentate  near  the  apex.     Stamens  8,  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  inner 
circle ;  anthers  long-acuminate,  alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  lan- 
ceolate staminodes,  which  are  shorter  than  stamens,  and  densely  hirsute 
on  the  back  with  long  stiff  hairs.     Fruit  a  smooth,  ovoid,  1-seeded  berry, 
yellow  when  ripe,  about  1  in.  long. 

Indigenous  in  the  forests  of  the  Northern  Circars,  Ceylon,  and  the  western 
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Ghats,  as  far  north  as  Eandalla  (Graham,  106).  Cultivated  throughout  India 
and  Burma,  extending  north-west  as  ftir  as  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Multan«  Fl. 
March- ApriL  Attains  40-50  ft.,  with  a  short  trunk,  wood  reddish-brown,  close- 
and  even-grained,  weight  61  lb.  Value  of  P.  632  (Skinner).  The  tree  is  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  fra^ant  star-shaped  flowers,  which  are  used  for  garlands. 
The  fruit  is  eaten,  and  oil  is  expressed  &om  the  seeds.  The  bark  is  used  medi- 
cinally (Pharm.  Ind.  131). 

Order  XLIX.  EBENACEJE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire,  alternate,  rarely  suboppoeite  leaves  on  short 
petioles,  without  stipules.  Flowers  axDlary,  or  from  the  old  wood,  regu- 
lar, usually  dioicous,  the  female  flowers  often  solitary,  the  male  flowers  in 
clusters  or  small  cymes.  Calyx  free,  3-5-lobed,  rarely  with  6  or  7  lobes. 
Corolla  hypogynous,  lobes  as  many  as  those  of  the  calyx,  usually  contorted 
in  the  bud.  Male  flowers :  stamens  inserted  on  the  torus,  or  on  the 
coroUa-tube,  generally  near  its  base,  number  indefinite,  or  twice  or  four 
times  the  number  of  calyx-lobes.  Anthers  erect,  linear  or  lanceolate,  2- 
celled,  dehiscing  at  the  sides  longitudinally,  connective  usually  prolonged 
beyond  the  anthers.  Female  flowers  with  or  without  staminodes.  Ovary 
free,  3-  or  more  celled,  with  1  or  2  pendulous  ovules  in  each  celL  Styles 
1-5,  distinct  or  connate  at  the  base.  Fruit  a  berry,  usually  indehiscent. 
Seeds  few,  albuminous,  radicle  superior,  cotyledons  foHaceous. — Boyle  IlL 
261 ;  Wight  IlL  ii.  145  ;  W.  P.  Hiem,  A  Monograph  of  Ebenacece  in 
Cambridge  Philos.  Soc.  Trans,  xii,  1873. 

1.  DI0SFYB08,  linn. 

Flowers  dioicous.  Calyx  3-7-lobed,  usually  4-5-lobed,  persistent  and 
generally  enlarged  in  fruit.  Ovary  4-1 6 -celled,  generally  with  1  ovule  in 
each  ceU.  Fruit  generally  pulpy,  with  1-10  seeds.  Albumen  cartilag- 
inous, white  and  uniform,  or  more  or  less  ruminated  on  the  outside. 

Leaves  often  opposite ;  albumen  ruminated         .                .        1.  J),  Mekmoxylon, 
Leaves  always  alternate ;  albumen  uniform ;  stamens  1 6. 
Pubescent  or  tomentose  ;  male  flowers  in  short  peduncu- 
late cymes 2.  /).  montoTUi. 

Pubescent  or  tomentose ;  male  flowers  in  sessile  compact 

fascicles 3.  />.  Chloroxylon, 

Nearly  glabrous ;  male  flowers  sessile,  2-3  together          .        4.  />.  Lotus, 
Leaves  always  alternate ;  albumen  uniform ;  stamens  40 ; 
leaves  oblong,  coriaceous  shining,  evergreen;  flowers 
large 5.  i>.  Embryopterie. 

1.  D.  Melanoxylon,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  46 ;  FL  Ind.  ii.  630.— Sans. 
KendUy  tinduka,  Vem.  Tend^  Tendu,  tainduy  kendu,  temru,  ahnus, 
(the  heartwood).     Local  names  :  Tumn  marra,  Gondi ;  Timburm,  Mar. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  branchlets,  young  leaves,  inflorescence  clothed  with 
soft  grey  or  tawny  tomentum.  Leaves  mostly  subopposite,  coriaceous,  3-6 
in.  long,  but  sometimes  much  longer^  to  12  in.  long,  when  foil-grown 
glabrous  above,  tomentose  or  pubescent  beneath ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8 
pair,  often  irregular  and  branching.     Petioles  ^-^  in.  long.     Male  flowers 
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tetramerous,  sessile  or  nearly  sessile,  in  short  pedunculate  3-12-fiowered, 
often  drooping  axillary  or  extra-axillary  cymes,  bracts  subulate,  as  well 
as  calyx  and  corolla  densely  tomentose.  Stamens  included,  12-16,  free, 
inserted  in  1  circle  on  the  torus.  Female  flowers  solitary,  axillary  or  ex- 
tra-axillary, generally  2,  opposite  to  each  other,  larger  than  male  flowers, 
subsessile,  or  on  short  thick  peduncles.  Calyx-lobes  4  or  5.  Corolla 
somewhat  less  than  twice  the  length  of  calyx,  divided  at  the  top  into 
4-5  short,  cordate,  acute  or  shortly  acuminate  lobes.  Staminodes  8-10  or 
fewer,  sometimes  connate  in  pairs,  at  the  base  or  higher  up.  Styles  2  or 
3,  bifid,  ovary  densely  hairy,  4-8-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  yel- 
low when  ripe,  ovoid  or  globose,  1-1 J  in.  across,  supported  by  the  flat 
spreading  calyx-lobes,  with  undulating,  often  reflexed  edges.  Pulp  yel- 
low, soft,  sweet,  slightly  astringent.  Seeds  4-8,  compressed,  oblong,  the 
back  curved,  shining,  brown,  often  marked  with  bands  across.  Albumen 
ruminated. 

Under  this  species  I  unite  D,  Tupru,  Buchanan;  Hiem,  Ebenaceae,  158; 
and  D,  Mekmoxylon,  Eoxb.  ibid.  159,  comprising  D,  exscvlptay  Hamilton 
in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xv.  110  (Z>.  Tupru^  ib.  Ill),  which  is  described  with 
3-4-fiowered  male  peduncles,  female  flowers  4-5-merous,  with  6  staminodia; 
D.  tomerUoaa,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  532,  Wight  Ic.  t.  182,  183  {D.  &egculpta, 
Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  66),  with  3-flowered  male  peduncles,  female  flowers 
pentamerous,  without  staminodia.  "Whether  D,  Wightiana,  Wall. ;  Bedd. 
FL  Sylv.  t.  67,  should  also  be  referred  here  as  done  by  Hiem  (under 
Mdanoxylon),  I  do  not  venttire  to  decide.  The  figure  shows  numerous 
male  flowers,  pentamerous  female  flowers  with  a  5-winged  calyx  and  10 
staminodia. 

Common  in  the  dry  deciduous  forests  of  the  jplains  and  lower  hiUs,  excepting 
the  arid  region  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Fanjab.  In  the  sub-Himalayan 
tract  the  lUvi  is  its  north-western  limit.  In  Balputana  I  have  not  found  it 
north-east  of  Humirgarh  on  the  Bunass  river.  The  leaves  are  shed  in  March- 
April,  about  the  time  that  the  fruit  ripens ;  they  are  renewed  soon  afterwards, 
the  flowers  appearing  with  the  younp  leaves.  Coppices  well,  throws  out  root- 
suckers,  and  18  very  tenacious,  so  that  it  often  is  thelast  of  the  forest-trees  which 
disappear  on  land  cleared  for  cultivation  (R.  Thompson).  Attains  30-50  ft, 
and  6  ft.  girth.  Bark  ^  in.  thick  or  more,  dark  grey,  or  blackish,  rough,  with 
numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal  cracks  and  furrows,  exfoliating  in  oblong 
scales.  Inner  bark  red.  Wood  whitish,  with  a  red  tinge,  tough  and  fairly  dur- 
able, used  for  building,  shoulder-poles,  and  shafts  of  carriages.  The  centre  of 
old  trees  generally  consists  of  an  irregularlv-shaped  mass  of  jet-black  ebony 
(abnuSy  bMi),  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and  other  circum- 
stances, and  often  with  irregular  projections.  Trees,  before  felling,  are  generally 
tested  by  boring  into  the  wood  to  see  whether  the  ebony  in  the  centre  is  suffi- 
ciently large.  In  large  trees  the  ebony  often  attains  a  diam.  of  12-18  in.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  available,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ebony  produced 
by  this  tree  fluctuates  between  1.080  (Fowke),  and  1.362  (Centr,  Prov.  List).  On 
an  average  it  may  be  said  that  the  cub.  ft.  weighs  75  to  80  lb.  The  value  of 
P.  has  been  foimd  1180  (Skinner),  862  (Cunningham,  Qwalior  wood),  and  756 
(Fowke).  Eyd  and  B.  Thompson  found  the  weight  of  (probably)  the  outer  wood 
49.5  and  49.6  per  cub.  ft.,  and  from  Kyd's  experiments  the  vuue  of  P.  of  this 
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wood  appears  to  be  547.  The  fruit  is  eatable,  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  affords 
an  agreeable  refreshment  during  the  hot  season  in  the  dry  leafless  forests  of  the 
Satpura  range.  Forsyth  (Highknds  of  Central  India,  463)  mentions  a  cultivated 
variety  without  stones. 

The  best  Indian  ebony  is  the  produce  of  D,  Ebeviumy  Eosnig ;  Hiem,  1.  c.  208 ; 
Thwaites,  Enum.  PL  Zeyl  180  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  65;  a  large  tree  of  South  India 
and  Ceylon,  with  glabrous,  shining  leaves,  anthers  16>32  on  8  filaments,  each 
filament  divided  into  2-4  antheriferous  branches,  albumen  not  ruminated. 

B.qucBsita,  Thwaites  Enum  PL  ZeyL  179  ;  Hiem,  L  c.  174 ;  Bedd.  Ic.  PL 
Ind.  Or.  1 128 ;  alarse  tree  of  Ceylon,  ^imishes  the  most  valuable  of  the  timber 
known  as  CcUamanaer,  a  beautuul  wood  for  ornamental  cabinet-work,  with 
alternate  bands  of  brown  and  black,  caused  probably  by  the  irregular  ramifica- 
tions of  the  darker-coloured  heartwood. 

2.  D.  montana,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  48 ;  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  538 ;  Wight  Ic.  t. 
1225.— Syn.  D.  cardi/olia,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  50;  FL  Ind.  538;  D.  Goindu, 
Dalz.  Bombay  Fl.  141  ;  D,  Waldemarii,  Klotzsch  in  Eeise  Prinz  Wald. 
t.  55.  Vem.  Hireky  keindu,  temru,  pasenduy  Pb. ;  Tendu,  dasdundu, 
lohdriy  N.W.P.;  Bistendy  Oudh;  Mdkar  tendi,  Banda;  Po^cnd,  Bhurtpur; 
TemrUy  Meywar ;  Amhiay  Banswara  ;  Hddruy  Panch  Mehals  ;  Kanchan, 
kadal  (Forsyth),  Pattetpar,  patwan  (B.  Thompson),  C.P. 

A  moderate- sized  tree,  pubescent  or  tomentose,  rarely  glabrate,  often 
armed  with  spinescent  branchlets.  Leaves  always  alternate,  varying  in 
shape,  oblong  Unear-oblong  elliptic-  or  obovate-oblong,  from  a  rounded  or 
cordate  base,  acuminate,  3-6  in.  long,  with  4-8  main  lateral  nerves  on 
either  side  of  midrib,  and  several  smaller  intermediate  ones ;  petiole  less 
than  ^  in.  long.  Male  flowers  2-6,  sometimes  more,  in  pedunculate,  axil- 
lary or  extra- axillary'^bracteate  cymes,  peduncle  somewhat  longer  than 
petiole.  Calyx  deeply  4-cleft,  lobes  ovate,  obtuse,  pubescent  or  glabrous 
and  ciliate  at  the  edges.  Corolla  urceolate  with  4  short  lobes.  Stamens 
16,  glabrous,  in  two  series,  the  8  inner  shorter,  opposite  to  the  outer 
stcunens,  and  connate  with  them  at  the  base ;  anthers  longer  than  fila- 
ments, more  or  less  cuspidate,  somewhat  exserted.  Female  flowers  solitary, 
axillary,  larger  than  male  flowers,  nodding,  pedicels  as  long  as,  or  some- 
what longer  than  petiole,  with  2  small  bracts  at  the  apex.  Calyx  deeply 
4-clefb,  lobes  ovate,  pubescent  or  glabrons.  Staminodes  4,  8,  or  12,  in 
one  series.  Ovary  glabrous,  8-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  globose, 
|-1^  in.  diam.,  supported  by  the  enlarged  leathery  calyx.  Seeds  2-8, 
albumen  not  ruminated. 

'  Common,  but  not  gregarious,  in  most  parts  of  India,  excepting  Sindh  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  JPanjab.  In  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  the  Bavi  is  its  north- 
western limit.  It  is  foimd  in  Harriana,  in  the  plains  to  the  west  of  Delhi,  in 
the  public  forest  (Ghunna)  near  Bhurtpur,  and  m  the  Gangrar  forest  between 
Humirpur  and  Chitor  (Meywar).  Planted  in  Central  Sindh  (J.  L.  S.)  Leaves 
renewed  Feb.-March ;  fl.  March-May ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  ensuing  cold 
season. 

Generally  20-30,  occasionally  50  ft.  hifhy  with  an  erect,  not  very  straight, 
omewhat  angular  trunk.    Girth  3-4,  at  times  5  ft. ;  branches  lax,  wiae-spread- 
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ing,  branchlets  drooping.  Bark  ^  in.  thick,  dark  grey  to  rusty  brown,  smooth, 
rough  in  old  trees  from  exfoliating  scales.  Inner  bark  woody,  not  fibrous,  light 
yellow,  turning  orange,  astringent.  Wood  beautifully  variegated  with  black  and 
white  streaks,  DAid  and  durable,  a  beautiful  furniture- wood.  Twigs  and  leaves 
lopped  for  fodder  in  Oudh.  The  Iruit  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  a  bitter  taste, 
and  a  viscid  bitter  pulp ;  it  is  not  eaten. 

Z>.  lancece/olia,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  637,  Hiem,  1.  c.  213,  is  a  moderate-sized 
tree,  with  coriaceous,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acuminate  leaves,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  male  flowers  fascicled  m  short  cymes,  corolla  tubular,  and  tomentose  sub- 
globose  fruit  1  in.  long,  Eastern  Benged,  noted  by  Madden,  1.  c.  378  (vem.  Ar- 
atnia),  from  the  Kota  Doon  in  Eamaon,  which  requires  confirmation. 

3.  D.  Ohloroxylon,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  49  ;  Fl.  Ind.  iL  538.— Syn.  D. 
capitulata,  Wight  Ic.  t.  1224,  1588  (bis).     Vem.  Ninai,  Surat,  Nasik. 

A  tree  or  large  shrub,  with  deeply-cracked  bark ;  tomentose,  sometimes 
armed  with  spinescent  branchlets.  Leaves  alternate,  1-2  in«  long,  elliptic 
obovate-  or  elliptic- oblong,  pubescent  above,  with  rust-coloured  tomentum 
beneath.  Flowers  white,  tetramerous,  the  male  snbsessile,  in  compact, 
sessile  axillary  fascicles  of  6-10  flowers ;  bracts  ovate.  Calyx  nearly  to  the 
base  4-cleft,  lobes  rounded,  acute,  stngose  outside  with  stiff  hairs.  Corolla 
glabrous,  except  4  lines  of  hairs  outside.  Stamens  16,  glabrous,  in  2  rows, 
the  inner  smaller,  inserted  on  the^base  of  the  corolla,  anthers  broad-oblong 
or  ovate-oblong,  as  long  as  filaments.  Female  flowers  solitary,  sessile  or 
snbsessile.  Calyx  strigose  outside,  corolla  glabrous,  ciliate  with  long  stiff 
hairs  at  the  edges  of  lobes.  Staminodes  7-9,  glabrous.  Ovary  glabrous, 
8-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  ceU.  Styles  4.  Fruit  globose,  ^  in.  diam.,  eat- 
able.    Seeds  2-3,  albumen  uniform. 

South  India,  as  far  as  Orissa  on  the  east,  and  Guzerat  on  the  west  coast  Fl. 
June.    Wood  yellow,  hard  and  durable. 

4.  D.  Lotus,  Linn.i»Tab.  XXXVL— Vem.  Anilok,  amluk,  mdluk 
(the  male  tree  Choaliddr),  Pb. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  nearly  glabrous,  young  branchlets  and  under  side 
of  young  leaves  only  strigose  with  scattered  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  3-6 
in.  long,  ovato-  or  eUiptic-oblong,  acuminate ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair, 
petioles  \  in.  long.  Flowers  tetramerous,  rarely  pentamerous.  Calyx  half- 
way down  4-lob^,  lobes  obtuse,  ciliate.  Corolla  glabrous,  lobes  obtuse, 
ciliate  at  the  edges.  Male  flowers  nearly  sessile,  in  small  axillary  or 
^xtra-axillary  sessile  clusters  of  2-3  flowers.  Stamens  16,  in  2  series,  fila- 
Lts  short ;  anthers  lanceolate,  cuspidate,  hispid  along  the  connective  on 
botlk  feuses.  Female  flowers  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  staminodes  8,  in  1 
seriesMiairy.  Ovary  glabrous,  hairy  near  apex  only,  8-celled ;  styles  4. 
Fruit  ^k  purple  or  blackish  when  ripe,  shining,  glaucous  with  bluish 
bloom,  globose  or  ovoid,  ^-|  in.  diam.,  supported  by  the  enlarged,  coria- 
ceous, flat  spreading  calyx.     Seed  compressed,  albumen  unifoim. 

Wild,  not  uncommon  in  the  western  part  of  the  Jhelam  basin  from  the 
western  end  of  the  Kashmir  valley  at  Baramula,  to  the  Indus  at  2600-6000  ft. 
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More  abundant  trans-InduB,  in  Swat  and  other  districts  north  of  the  Peshawar 
valley.  N.E.  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  wild  and  cultivated.  Three  trees  (pro- 
bably brought  by  Fakirs)  at  Ja^atsukh  in  Kullu  (6000  ft.)  called  Bisaahri  pdla, 
the  largest  12  ft  girtL  Outside  India  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
China  and  Japan.  Naturalised  in  South  Europe.  Hardy  in  England.  The 
leaves  turn  yellow  in  autumn,  and  are  shed  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  new 
leaves  coming  out  in  spring.  Fl.  April-May  ;  fr.  June- Aug.  Growth  slow,  10 
rings  per  in.  radius.  dO-40  ft.  high  in  India,  with  a  massive  straight  trunk, 
generally  under  6  ft.  girth.  Fomige  bright  green.  Bark  1  in.  thick,  dark 
brown  or  black,  tesselated  by  cracks,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Reptonia 
huxifclia.  The  fruit  is  sweetish,  and  much  prized  by  the  Afghan  tribes,  who 
eat  it  fresh  or  dried,  plain  or  with  rice,  and  use  it  in  sherbets.  The  Lotus  of 
ancient  writers  is  not  this  tree,  but  probably  Zizyphus  Lottu,  p.  89. 

6.  D.  Embryoptezis,  Persoon;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  69. — Syn*  Emhryop- 
teris  glutini/era,  Koxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  70  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  843,  844.  D.  gluH- 
nosa,  Koenig ;  Hoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  533.  Vem.  Odb,  Bang.,  N.W.P.;  Kusi, 
Banda. 

A  middle-sized  tree ;  almost  glabrous,  youngest  leaves  only  silky  with 
adpressed  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  distichous,  coriaceous,  smooth,  shin- 
ing, oblong,  5-8  in.  long,  on  thick  wrinkled  petioles  less  than  ^  in.  long. 
Flowers  white  or  cream-coloured,  scented,  tetramerous.  Male  flowers  in 
small  axillary  drooping  pedunculate  cymes  of  3-6  flowers.  Stamens  40 ; 
anthers  linear,  somewhat  hairy,  filaments  shorter  than  anthers,  2  and  2 
connate  nearly  to  the  anther,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube. 
Female  flowers  laige,  solitary,  axillary,  drooping,  on  short  pedicels.  Sta- 
minodes  2-4.  Ovary  hairy;  styles  4-6,  with  broad,  pectinate  stigmas. 
Fruit  globose,  supported  by  the  enlarged  calyx-lobes,  covered  with  rusty- 
coloured,  mealy  tomentum,  glabrous  at  last,  greyish  yellow  when  ripe, 
l|-2  in.  diam. ;  seeds  5-8,  embedded  in  a  viscid  glutinous  pulp. 

South  India.  Common  on  the  western  coast,  particidarlv  along  backwaters 
(Bedd.),  Ceylon,  Burma,  Bengal,  Banda.  In  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  extends 
to  the  Jiunna,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Also  in  Siam  and  Java.  Evei^en,  fl. 
March-May  ;  fr.  Dec.  Growth  moderate,  7-8  rings  per  in.  radius.  Attains  30- 
35  ft.,  with  an  erect  trunk,  not  always  straight,  4  ft.  girth,  spreading  branches, 
forming  an  open  oval  crown.  Bark  ^  in.  thick,  black,  generally  with  a  thin, 
whitish  or  rust-coloured  scaly  pellicle.  Wood  pinkish  grey  or  light  brown,  wiih. 
dark  patches,  used  for  building,  and  in  Ceylon  for  masts  and  yards.  The  fruit 
contams  much  tannin  ;  an  infusion  of  it  is  used  to  steep  fishing  nets  and  lines, 
to  make  them  more  durable.  The  viscid  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  used  as  gum, 
in  bookbinding,  and  in  place  of  tar,  for  paying  the  seams  of  fishing-boats.  The 
extract  of  the  fruit  is  an  excellent  astrmgent  fPharm.  Ind.  132).  Oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  seeds  by  boiling,  as  well  as  the  Dark,  and  leaves  are  used  in 
native  medicine. 

Order  L.   STTBACEJE. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers 
regular.  Calyx-tube,  usually  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  5-, 
rarely  4-lobed.     Corolla  perigynoos,  regular,  deeply  divided  into  as  many 
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lobes  as  the  calyx,  or  rarely  twice  as  many,  imbricate  or  valvate  in  the 
bucL  Stamens  usually  indefinite,  epipetalous,  attached  in  one  or  more 
series  to  the  coroUa-tube.  Ovary  more  or  less  inferior,  2-5-celled,  with 
2  or  more  ovules  in  each  ceU ;  style  undivided ;  stigma  capitate,  entire 
or  lobed.  Fruit  generally  indehiscent  Seed  usually  1,  the  embryo  in 
the  axis  of  a  fleshy  albumen.— Koyle  IlL  260  ;  Wight  IlL  ii.  149. 

1.  SYMFLOCOS,  linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  yellow,  white,  rarely  pink  flowers.  Leaves  often 
turning  yellow  in  drying.  Calyx  5-lobed,  lobes  generally  ciliate.  Corolla- 
lobes  imbricate  in  the  bud,  the  petals  sometimes  almost  free.  Stamens 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  corolla-lobes.  Fruit  a  berry  crowned  by 
the  calyx-lobes.     Cotyledons  shorter  than  radicle. 

Flowers  pedicellate ;  pedicels  as  lone  as,  or  longer  than 
calyx ;  leaves  membranous  or  subcoriaceous. 
Flowers  in  terminal  panicles ;  fruit  ovoid,  or  nearly 

globose 1,  S,  cratoBgoides. 

Flowers   in  short  lateral  racemes  mostly  below  the 

leaves,  on  the  previous  year's  wood ;  fruit  ovoid    .        2.  S.  ramotissma. 
Flowers  sessile  or  nearly  sessile;  in  compound  axillary 
spikes ;  leaves  coriaceous. 
Fruit  pitcher-shaped ;  calyx  and  ovary  glabrous  .        .        9.  S,  spicata. 
Fruit  ovoid  or  cyhndxical ;  calyx  ciliate,  ovary  hairy    .        4.  S.  racemoaa. 

1.  S.  cratagoideB,  Hamilton;  Don  Prod.  FL  Nepal  145. — Syn.  8. 
paniculata.  Wall. ;  Lodhra  crdUsgoides,  Decaisne  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t. 
110.  Yem.  Luy  Idvdary  Iqjy  loahy  Pb. ;  Lodhy  Kamaon;  Ludhy  Jaunsar 
Bawar. 

A  large  shrub  or  moderate-sized  tree,  young  shoots  and  leaves  pilose. 
Leaves  membranous,  elliptic  or  ovate,  acuminate,  2-4  in.  long,  sharply  ser- 
rate, on  short  petioles,  turning  yellow  in  drying.  Flowers  fragrant,  snow- 
white,  in  cymose  coiymbs  forming  terminal  panicles,  pedicels  slender, 
as  long  as  flowers,  bracts  linear  caducous.  Calyx  turbinate,  tube 
glabrous,  lobes  rounded,  ciliate.  Corolla  5-cleft  nearly  to  the  base. 
Stamens  numerous,  filaments  filiform,  connate  in  5  bundles.  Ovary  2- 
celled ;  stigma  capitate,  papillose.  Fruit  ovoid  or  nearly  globose,  ^  in. 
long,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  calyx-limb,  1 -seeded,  embryo  curved, 
cylindrical. 

Himalaya  3000-8000  ft,  from  near  the  Indus  to  Assam.  Scarce  near  its 
north-west  limit  Easia  hills.  The  new  foliage  appears  in  May,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  snow-white  blossoms,  which 
scent  the  air  to  some  distance,  and  turn  yellow  in  drying.  Fr.  July-Oct 
Attains  30  ft,  with  a  straight  trunk  3-4  ft  girth.  Young  bark  cinereous  with 
large  lenticek.  Old  bark  grey,  brownish,  or  dark  bluish,  rough.  "Wood  white, 
hard,  durable,  has  been  recommended  for  turning.  A  yeUow  dye  is  extracted 
from  leaves  and  bark,  which  is  used  to  mix  with  madder. 

2.  S.  ramosiflsima.  Wall. ;  DC.  Prodr.  viii.  257. — Yem.  Lodh. 

A  small  glabrous  tree.     Leaves  membranous,  4-6  in.  long,  lanceolate. 
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or  elliptic-lanceolate,  long-acnminate,  crenate,  or  with  small  sharp  glandu- 
lar teeth,  petioles  ^  in.  long;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  prominent 
below,  joined  by  reticulate  veins  and  distinct  intramarginal  nerves. 
Flowers  on  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx,  in  short  axillary  and  extraraxillaiy 
racemes  not  exceeding  1^  in.  in  length,  racemes  generally  on  the  previous 
year's  wood,  below  the  leaves ;  bracts  ovate,  ciliate,  deciduous,  2  at  the 
base  of  calyx,  and  1  at  the  base  of  each  pedicel.  Calyx  pubescent 
Stamens  indefinite ;  filaments  flat,  anthers  didymous.  Ovary  3-celled. 
Berries  ovoid,  ^  in.  long,  on  short  pedicels,  1-4  together  in  short  racemes. 

Himalaya,  ascending  to  75Q0  ft.,  from  the  Jumna  to  Bhutan,  Easia  hills.  FL 
April-June ;  &.  July,  Aug.  Baxk  dark-red  brown,  with  close  longitudinal 
wrinkles.  Wood  grevish  or  reddish  white,  close-grained,  hard  and  strong.  In 
Sikkim  the  yellow  silkworm  is  raised  on  its  leaves. 

3.  S.  spicata,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  541.— Yem.  Lodh  (seeds  Bholia\ 
Eamaon  (Madden,  Joum.  As.  Soc.  xviL  part  L  p.  570). 

A  middle-sized  tree ;  glabrous,  inflorescence  only  pubescent  Leaves 
coriaceous,  elliptic  -  oblong,  serrulate,  3-6  in.  long,  on  short  petioles. 
Flowers  white,  turning  yellow  when  dry,  sessile  or  subsessile,  in  axillary, 
compressed,  shortly  pedunculate  or  sessile  flower-spikes,  1-3  in.  long,  each 
flower  supported  by  3  ovate  pubescent  bracts.  Calyx  and  ovary  glabrous. 
Drupes  dry,  3-12,  sessile,  ovoid  or  nearly  globose,  contracted  at  the  top 
below  the  persistent  calyx,  olive-coloured,  12-ribbed,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  enclosing  a  hard  1-seeded  nut ;  peduncles  1-3  in.  long. 

Common  along  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ghats,  ascending  to  7000  ft.  Burma,  Kasia  hills,  Assam,  Sikkim.  Outside 
India  this  tree  is  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  China,  Queensland,  and  New 
South  Wales.  FL  Sep.-Dec  The  nuts,  which  resemble  a  small  fluted  pitcher 
(Boxb.),  are  strung  like  beads  and  hung  round  the  necks  of  children  to  prevent 
evil. 

In  Herb.  Eew  and  Herb.  Univ.  Edinb.  are  specimens  collected  hj  Madden 
in  Eastern  Eamaon  at  4500  ft,  which  may  perhaps  belong  to  this  species, 
with  elliptic-oblong,  serrate,  pubescent,  membranous  leaves  6  in.  long,  nowers 
sessile,  calvx  pubescent,  ovair  glabrous,  in  paniculate,  axillary  spikes  ^  the 
length  of  leaf,  the  lateral  spikes  inserted  near  the  base.  They  have  been  re- 
ferrod  to  S»  polystdchya,  WalL,  which  is  very  near,  if  not  identical  with  S. 
gpicata, 

4.  S.  racemoBa,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  539. — Sans.  Lodhra,  eavara  lodhra. 
Vem.  Lodhf  Beng. 

A  small  tree,  glabrous,  only  inflorescence  pubescent  Leaves  coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblong,  serrulate,  3-6  in.  long,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  yeUow, 
fragrant,  nearly  sessile,  on  short  axillary  compound  spikes  1-2  in.  long, 
each  flower  supported  by  3  ovate  pubescent  bracts.  Calyx-lobes  obtuse, 
ciliate.  Filaments  numerous,  as  long  as  the  spreading  corolla,  inserted 
near  its  base ;  anthers,  didymous.  Ovary  hairy,  3-celled.  Fruit  oblong 
or  cylindric,  more  or  less  distinctly  ribbed,  often  slightly  curved,  nearly 
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^  in.  long,  purple  when  ripe,  enclosing  a  haid  1-3-celled  nut,  with  1  or  2 
seeds. 

Buidwan,  Mldnapur,  Easia  hills,  Sikkim,  Nepal,  Westem  Ghats.  Attains 
20  ft   Bark  rough,  spongy,  grey.   FL  Oct-Dec. ;  fr.  May.    Bark  used  in  dyeing. 

There  is  a  tree  in  the  Bahar  of  Kamaon  and  in  the  hill  forests  of  Qonda  and 
Baraich  (R.  Thompson),  which  has  been  referred  to  JS.  ffamiltonianoy  WalL 
It  is  closely  allied  to  tS,  racemosa^  but  differs  by  longer  flower-spikes,  and  the 
fruit  distinctly  ribbed  and  crowned  by  broad  membranous  calyx  -  lobes.  S. 
nervosa,  A.  DC. ;  Wight  Ic  1. 1235  ;  a  large  tree  on  the  Nilgiris,  \b  near  to  JS. 
racemascu     _ 

Order  LI.  OLEINEiB. 

Trees  or  shrubs ;  leaves  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  entire  or  pinnate.  No 
stipules.  Flowers  regular,  generally  in  axillary  or  terminal  cymose 
panicles.  Calyx  free,  usually  small,  the  limb  of  4,  5,  or  more  teeth  or 
lobes,  sometimes  truncate.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  with  4, 5,  or  more  lobes, 
sometimes  divided  to  the  base,  or  wanting.  Stamens  2,  adnate  to  the 
corolla,  alternating  with  the  carpels ;  anthers  2-celled,  opening  in  longi- 
tudinal slits ;  filaments  usually  short  Ovary  superior,  2-celled,  with  2, 
rarely  1,  3,  or  4  ovules  in  each  celL  Fruit  succulent  or  dry,  seeds  with 
or  without  albumen,  embryo  straight. — Eoyle  IlL  266,  267  {Ja8min€(B\ 
Wight  IlL  iL  151,  157. 

Fmit?an  indehiscent,  winged  samara ;  leayes  imparipinnate  1.  Fsaxinttb. 

Fruit  a  capsule,  dehiscing  loculicidally,  the  valyes  septiferoiis. 
Leayes  miparipinnate ;  capsule  woody  ;  no  albumen  .        2.  Schrebbra. 

Leayes  simple  or  pinnatind ;  capsule  coriaceous ;  albumen 

fleshy 3.  Syringa. 

Fruit  a  drupe,  with  a  bony  or  coriaceous  putamen ;  albumen 

fleshy ;  corolla  rotate ;  leayes  simple,  coriaceous       .        .        4.  Olea. 
Fruit  a  berry;  albumen  fleshy  or  cartilaginous;  corolla -tube 

short;  leaves  simple 5.  Lioustrum. 

Fruit  a  2-lobed  berry,  1  lobe  sometimes  wanting ;  seeds  with- 
out albumen ;  leayes  unifoliolate  or  imparipinnate ;  coroUa- 

tnbe  cylindrical 6.  Jasminum. 

Fruit  flat,  capsular,  separating  when  ripe  into  2  flat  l-seeded 

cells;  leayes  simple 7.  Nyctantues. 

The  two  principal  sub-Orders  of  this  Family,  often  regarded  as  distinct  Orders, 
are  Jasnunece,  with  imbricate  coroUa^lobes,  and  exalbuminous  seeds  (Jcuminum 
Nyctanihea) ;  and  OleinecB,  with  corolla  valvate,  or  wanting,  and  albuminous 
seeds  {FraxinuSy  Syringa,  Olea,  Lufuatrum),  Olea  fragrane,  however,  and 
other  species  of  that  g^us,  have  an  imbricate  corolla.  Schr^era  is  somewhat 
anomalous,  often  associated  with  Bignoniacece,  but  in  some  respects  closely 
allied  to  Syringa, 

1.  FSAXINXJS,  Toumef. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  imparipinnate  leaves.  Flowers  in  ra- 
cemes or  panicles,  polygamous  or  dioicous.  Calyx  4-dentate,  4-cleft,  or 
wanting.  Petals  4  (Section  Omua),  generally  cohering  at  the  base  in  pairs, 
or  wanting  (Section  Fraxinaster),    Stigma  bifid.    Fruit  (samara)  indehis- 
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cent,  winged  at  the  top,  1-  or  2-Gelled,  1-  or  2-seeded.     Seed  with  a  fleshy 
or  somewhat  homy  albumen  and  a  cylindrical  embryo,  radicle  superior. 

Lateral  leaflets  petiolulate ;  flowers  and  frait  in  laige  terminal 

panicles ;  samara  suppNorted  by  the  persistent  calyx         .     1.  P,  florOnu^da, 

Lateral  leaflets  sessile ;  fruit  in  short  lateral  racemes ;  no  trace 

of  calyx  at  tiio  base  of  samara 2,  F.  excelsior. 

Lateral  leaflets  subsessile;  froit  in  numerous  short  lateral 
umbelliform  clusters ;  samara  supported  by  the  persistent 
calyx 9.  F,  Moorcrt^Uana. 

1.  P.  floribunda,  Wall— Tab.  XXXVII.— Eoxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey, 
i.  150 ;  PL  As.  Ear.  t.  277. — ^Vern.  Bandrishy  Afg. ;  Sum,  sumb,  sunnily 
/J       /       shuHy  hunif  hamUy  Pb. ;  Anganj  angou,  dakkuri,  N.W.P. ;  Kangu,  tahddy 
KepaL 

A  laige  tree,  with  compressed  branchlets.  Leaflets  opposite,  3-4  pair, 
petiolulate,  ovate-oblong,  long-acuminate,  serrate,  serratures  often  falcate, 
4-6  in.  long,  glabrous  above,  pilose  along  nerves  beneath  \  main  lateral 
nerves  prominent,  10-15  pair,  often  branching,  joined  by  prominent 
reticulate  veins.  Flowers  white,  often  bisexual,  inodorous,  on  slender 
pedicels  as  long  as  flowers,  in  large  compound  terminal  panicles,  the 
lower  branches  in  the  axils  of  pinnate  or  linear  floral  leaves.  Calyx  4- 
dentate,  teeth  sometimes  short  Petals  4,  oblong,  narrowed  at  both  ends, 
2-3  times  the  length  of  calyx.  Stamens  longer  than  petals.  Samara 
oblanceolate,  1-1^  in.  long,  acute,  narrowed  below,  seed-part  cylindrical 
or  four-sided,  supported  by  the  persistent  and  somewhat  enlarged  calyx. 
Style  not  persistent 

Afghanistan,  wild  and  cultivated,  Kandahar,  Beluchistan,  trans-Indus  terri- 
tory, on  the  east  flank  of  the  Suliman  range.  Himalaya,  not  common,  occa- 
sionally planted  from  the  Indus  to  Sikkim,  between  5000-8500  {ft,  in  Sikkim 
ascendinc  to  11,000  ft  Found  locally  in  groups  in  shady  parts  of  mixed  forests. 
Leafless  during  part  of  winter.  Fl.  at  various  times,  usually  April-May  ;  fruit 
ripens  Auff.-Sept  Growth  moderate,  8  rings  per  in..  Wall.  A  tree  30  years 
old,  40  ft  nigh,  and  4  ft  girth,  Stewart.    Hardy  in  England. 

The  finest  specimens  in  the  N.W.  Himalava  are  those  planted  near  villages 
and  temples  on  the  Chenab,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  handsome  la^e 
trees,  120  ft.  high,  with  a  thick-based,  erect,  tall  trunk,  attamin^  a  girth  of  12, 
at  times  15  ft  Bark  cinereous,  smooth,  but  with  deep  lon^tudmal  cracks  and 
transverse  furrows.  Wood  similar  to  English  ash,  tough  and  hard,  valued 
much  for  ploughs,  jampan-poles,  and  in  Kashmir  reckoned  the  b^  wood  for 
oars.    Coral-shaped  galls  not  uncommon  on  the  branches. 

Closely  allied  to  this  species  is  the  Manna  Ash  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
F.  OmuSf  Linn.  Italian :  Avomiello  {Omello,  Calabria;  Frascinu  di  mannay 
muddiay  niiddiay  Sicily).  The  difference  consists  in  long  linear  calyx-lobes, 
linear  petals,  many  times  longer  than  calyx,  the  samara  not  narrowed  at  the 
base,  and  often  terminated  by  the  base  of  the  persistent  style.  The  leaflets  also 
are  shorter  and  not  long-acuminate,  but  vaiy  in  shape  exceedingly,  from  nar- 
rowly lanceolate  to  almost  orbicular.  This  variability  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  supposition  of  two  species  or  varieties,  F,  Ornus  oxaaF,  rotundifolia. 
Manna  is  the  sweet  concrete  juice,  which  exudes  f^m  cuts  made  in  the  bark. 
Small  sticks  are  inserted  in  the  wounds,  round  which  the  manna  congeals  like 
stalactites,  and  that  which  runs  down  to  the  roots  is  gathered  on  tiles  or  half-dry 
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cactus  leaye&  The  gathering  of  the  produce  begins  when  the  stems  have  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  3  inches.  The  cuts  are  nearly  horizontal,  1^-2  in.  long,  and  1  in. 
apart  One  cut  is  made  daily,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  the  next  directly 
above  the  first,  and  so  on,  wnile  dry  weather  lasts.  In  wet  weather,  or  when 
the  sirocco  blows,  the  manna  dissolves  and  cannot  be  collected.  The  best  time 
for  notching  is  July  and  August,  and  the  weather  most  favourable  to  produce 
is  that  in  wnich  there  are  st^y  north  and  north-west  winds,  dry  air,  moderate 
heats  and  calm  nights.  In  the  second  year  the  cuts  are  made  in  the  untouched 
part  of  the  stem,  and  when  after  some  years  the  tree  has  been  all  cut  round,  it 
IS  exhausted,  and  should  be  felled.  Tne  trees  are  replaced  by  coppice-shoots 
from  the  stool,  and  by  planting.  This  is  the  procedure  in  Sicily,  as  described 
by  Dr  deghom  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinb.  voL  x.  1870,  p.  132. 

F,  retuaoy  Champ,  of  China,  is  also  near  to  F,  florihunda,  but  the  calyx  is 
larger  and  truncate,  and  the  samara  is  always  emarginate. 

2.  P.  excelflior,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  238. — Vera.  Suniy  hum,  Pb. 

A  large  glabrous  tree.  Leaflets  3-5  in.  long,  lJ-2  in.  broad,  2-4  pair, 
elliptic,  or  eUiptic-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  membranous,  the  terminal 
petiolulate,  the  lateral  sessile  or  subsessile,  with  grey  or  tawny  Hoccose 
pubeseenee  underneath  along  the  midrib ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair. 
Samaras  on  slender  pedicels,  in  lateral  drooping  racemes,  sometimes  com- 
pound at  the  base ;  linear,  1-1^  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad,  flat,  with  5  or  more 
longitudinal  nerves  from  the  base,  branching  and  anastomosing  above 
the  seed-part  j  base  narrowed,  without  any  trace  of  calyx,  apex  acute, 
obtuse  or  emarginate,  often  with  the  remains  of  style. 

I  have  examined  numerous  specimens  from  N.W.  India,  but  only  in  fruit. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  belongs  to  the  section  Fraxinaster  without 
corolla.  F.  syriacay  Boiss.,  which  is  found  in  Afghanistan,  has  elliptic  samaras, 
grey  and  subcoriaceous  leaves ;  the  other  allied  species  (or  varieties)  of  Western 
Asia  and  South  Europe  ^F,  oocnphyUay  Bieb.,  F.  rostrata^  Gussone,  F,  atutralisy 
Gay»  and  F,  anfftut^foha,  Vahl),  have  lanceolate  and  deeply  serrate  leaflets. 
It  thus  stands  nearer  to  F,  exceUior  than  to  any  other  species  known  to  me,  the 
principal  difference  being  in  the  number  of  leaflets,  wnich  are  4-6  pair  in  the 
common  ash.  But  forms  with  1-4  pair  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  is  a  well- 
known  variety  with  unifoliolate  leaves  {F,  heterophyUa,  Vahl),  However,  until 
flowering  specimens  are  examined,  the  identincation  of  this  tree  with  F. 
exedsioTy  wnich  was  first  made  by  Dr  Stewart,  must  be  regarded  as  provisional. 

N.  W.  Himalaya.  Basin  of  the  Jhelam,  Chenab  and  Ravi  rivers,  between 
4000  and  6000  ft  Europe,  Caucasus,  North  Persia  (Buhse).  New  leaves  and 
flowers  in  April,  May  ;  rr.  June,  July.  A  large,  handsome  tree  in  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  60-60  ft  high,  with  a  straight  tall  trunk,  attaining  7  ft.  girth, 
branches  erect  or  spreading,  often  with  drooping  branchlets,  forming  a  lax, 
oval,  pyramidal  crown,  in  old  trees  rounded,  ^ark  ^  in.  thick,  or  more, 
brownish -grey,  or  greyish-  or  yellowish -green,  smooth  between  longitudinal 
cracks.  ^ 

The  Wood  of  the  European  Ash  is  whitish,  with  brown,  often  mottled  heart- 
wood,  the  medullary  rays  are  narrow  and  very  numerous,  the  annual  rings 
clearly  marked,  each  ring  conslBting  of  an  inner  belt,  which  is  very  porous,  the 
tissue  between  the  medullary  rays  being  mainly  composed  of  numerous  large 
pores,  and  an  outer  more  compact  belt  with  few  pores.  Its  weight  varies  be- 
tween wide  limits  ;  slowly-grown  wood,  with  narrow  rings  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  porous  tissue,  being  sometimes  lighter  than  wood  wMch  had  grown  more 
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rapidly.  According  to  Nordlinger  (Die  technifichen  Eigenshaften  der  Hoker. 
520),  the  specific  gravity  is  between  0.57  and  0.94.  Tred^id  (Principles  of  Car- 
pentoy)  gives  0.690  to  0.811,  or  43.]  to  50.7  lb.  per  cud.  ft,  but  I  have  seen 
pieces  ol  English  Ash  weighing  as  much  as  55  lb.  The  wood  is  highly  prized 
on  account  of  its  toughness  and  elasticity,  it  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is 
largely  used  for  wheelwork,  oars,  handles  of  tools,  and  furniture. 

The  Ash  in  Europe  requires  much  light,  but  grows  with  great  rapidity  when 
young,  and  with  its  powc^ul  terminal  &oots  pierces  readily  through  thickets  of 
the  Beech,  with  which  it  is  often  associated.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Teak,  which,  though  it  requires  much  light,  wul  yet  hold  its  own  in 
a  mixed  forest,  because  the  leaders  of  the  young  trees  are  able  to  pierce  through 
thickets  of  Bamboos  and  other  trees.  Pure  Ash^orests  are  unsatisfactory,  because 
the  foliage  of  the  older  tree  is  light  and  does  not  cover  the  ground  sufficiently  ; 
but,  mixed  with  Beech,  the  tree  grows  well,  and  the  stems  attain  great  height 
and  girth.  In  certain  localities,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  the  Ash  keeps 
ahead  of  the  Beech  to  an  advanced  age,  and  in  such  places  the  green  heads  of 
the  tree  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  the  more  yellowish-neen  foliage  of  the 
Beech  ;  in  other  places,  the  Beech  is  said  to  overtake  the  Ash  when  older.  The 
study  of  this  tree  in  the  forests  of  Europe  has  a  particular  interest  for  Indian 
foresters,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  its  growth  to  the  Teak.  The  Beech  forests 
of  Buckinghamshire,  the  mixed  forests  (Beech,  Wvch  or  MourUain^elm,  Ashy 
Sycamore,  and  Acer  platanoides)  of  Lauterberg  on  the  Harz,  and  the  forests  on 
the  Kauhe  Alp  near  Urach  in  Wtirtemberg,  are  very  instructive  for  the  study 
of  this  interesting  tree. 

The  Ash  coppices  welL  The  finest  planted  coppice-woods  of  Kent,  for  the 
production  of  nop-poles  and  hoops,  consist  of  Ash  and  Sweet  Chestnut  It  is 
lor  farther  inquiry  whether  the  Himalayan  tree  here  described  possesses  the 
numerous  excellent  qualities  of  the  European  Ash. 

3.  P.  Moorcroftiana,  Wall— Syn.  F,  zanihoxyloidee,  WalL ;  DC.  Prodr. 
viii.  275.  Vern.  Shwig,  Afg. ;  Hanuz,  nuch,  ehUli,  eJiuJ,  nju,  eJium,  thuniy 
sandal,  shangal,  butru,  Pb. ;  Afiga,  gaha,  N.W.P. 

A  large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  with  compressed  branchlets.  Leaves  approx- 
imate at  the  ends  of  branchlets,  often  very  unequal  in  size  on  the  same 
tree ;  leaflets  opposite,  3-5  pair,  1-2  in.  long,  obtusely  dentate,  sessile  or 
subsessile,  the  terminal  narrowed  into  a  marginate  petiolule ;  common 
petiole  narrow-winged.  Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  in  compact^ 
rounded,  short  lateral  panicles  with  hirsute  bracts.  Calyx  rusty  pilose 
outside,  cleft  to  one-fourth  into  4  broad,  rounded  teeth.  Petals  4,  linear- 
oblong,  connate  in  pairs  at  the  base.  Anthers  subsessile,  large,  erect. 
Fruit  on  filiform  pedicels,  drooping,  in  numerous  short  umbelliform 
fascicles  below  the  leave&  Samara  linear-spathulate,  1-1  j^  in.  long,  seed- 
part  thick,  ribbed  and  furrowed,  supported  by  the  persistent  calyx,  top 
acute,  with  the  base  of  the  persistent  style.  Seed  1,  compressed,  linear, 
with  longitudinal  ridges  and  furrows. 

Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan.  Trans-Indus  territory  on  eastern  flank  of  Suli- 
man  range.  N.W.  Himalaya,  mainly  in  the  inner  more  arid  districts,  Jhelam 
basin  (3500-5000  ft),  Chenab,  very  abundant  in  places  (3000-9000  ft),  Euna- 
war  and  Piti  (5000-8000  ft.),  Eamaon  (9000  ft)  Often  gregarious,  on  bare  arid 
slopes.  FL  April ;  frtdt  ripens  Jime-Aug.  Growth  slow,  20  rings  per  in.  of 
radius. 

Attains  at  times  25  ft,  with  a  short  erect  trunk  5-6  ft.  girth,  and  stiff  diver- 
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gent  branches,  forming  a  rounded  crown.  Generally  a  large  shrub,  10-15  ft. 
igh.  Bark  i-^  in.  thick,  cinereous  or  brown,  scabrous  with  light-coloured 
specks,  smooth  while  voung,  with  shallow  wrinkles,  dark  and  much  cracked 
when  old,  resembline  the  bi^k  of  BepUmia  buxi/olicL  Wood  light  brown,  with 
a  few  white  specks,  heavy,  hard,  close-grained,  strong,  polishes  well.  Used  for 
tool-handles,  yields  exceUent  fuel  The  leaves  are  valued  as  fodder  for  sheep 
and  goats,  and  the  tree  is  much  lopped. 

2.  SCHBEBEBA.  Eoxb. 


Deciduoufi  trees,  with  impaiipinnate  leaves;  flowers  in  terminal 
trichotomous,  corymbose,  compound  cyme&  Calyx  campannlate,  with  5 
unequal  teeth,  often  splitting  into  2  lips.  Corolla  hjrpocrateriform ;  tube 
longer  than  calyx,  limb  spreading,  5-7-lobed,  the  lobes  imbricate  in  bud. 
Stamens  2,  inserted  in  the  coroUa-tube ;  anthers  ovate-oblong,  cells  par- 
allel, contiguous.  Ovaiy  2 -celled,  4  ovules  in  each  cell;  stigma  bifid. 
Fruit  a  large  pear-shaped  2-valved  capsule,  thick,  woody,  dehiscing  locu- 
licidally,  the  valves  septiferous.  Seeds  8,  pendulous  from  the  top  of  the 
cell,  ending  below  in  a  long,  lanceolate  wing ;  testa  smooth,  with  a  thick, 
spongy  inner  coating;  albumen  0,  radicle  short,  superior,  cotyledons 
oblong,  fleshy,  longitudinally  plaited. 

1.  8.  swietenloides,  Boxb.  Cor.  PL  t  101 ;  EL  Ind.  i  109;  Wight 
HL  t  162. — ^Vem.  MokOj  mokha,  gdki^  ghaui,  gatUha  {Thitwayleduy 
Burm.) 

A  moderate-sized  tree,  with  grey  branchlets  and  deciduous  pubescent 
leaves,  sometimes  glabrate  afterwaids.  Leaflets  3  or  4  pair,  ovate,  entire, 
sometimes  ovate-lanceolate^  obtusely  acuminate,  base  often  unequcJ-sided, 
blade  2-4  in.  long,  the  lateral  leaflets  short  petiolulate,  the  terminal  on  a 
petiolule  half  the  length  of  blade;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  with 
shorter  intermediate  ones.  Flowers  £»grant  at  night.  Cymes  regularly 
trichotomous,  3-6  in.  long,  and  equally  broad,  rsumiflcations  and  linear 
bracts  pubescent.  Calyx  pubescent  Corolla  \  in.^long,  white  and  brown, 
fragrant,  the  inside  of  lobes  with  elevated  brown  glandular  dots.  Cap- 
sule pendulous,  rough  witii  white  elevated  specks,  2  in.  long. 

Found  here  and  there,  common  in  places,  but  not  gregarious,  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral India^  and  in  Burma.  In  Western  India  I  found  it  in  Banswara,  and  in  the 
Bassi  forests  of  Mevwar,  N.E.  of  Chittor.  Said  to  grow  in  Sindh,  on  the  hills 
west  of  the  Indus  (Graham,  Bombay  Cat  112).  In  the  sub-Himalavan  tract  only 
known  from  the  south-east  comer  of  Eamaon.  Bare  for  several  months,  the 
new  leaves  come  out  April-May  ;  fl.  Feb.-ApriL 

A  middle-sized  tree,  attaining  40  fL,  but  generallv  smaller.  Trunk  erect, 
straight,  4-5  fb.  mrth,  with  numerous  branches.  Bark^  ash-coloured,  scabrous. 
Heartwood  yellowiBh  grey,  close-grained,  hard,  GO  lb.  per  cub.  ft.,  seasons 
well,  without  warping  and  Glutting,  works  freelv  and  is  durable.  Used  for  the 
beams  of  weavers  looms,  for  making  combs,  and  in  turning.  Has  some  of  the 
qualities  of  boxwood. 

A  second  species  is  described  by  S.  Eurz  in  Flora,  1872,  p.  398,  as  S»  jyubescens 
from  Jubbulpore,  with  subeessile  leaflets.  I  have  not  seen  specimens,  and  the 
matter  requires  fjBUther  inquiry  on  the  spot 
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3.  SYBINGA,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  small  tiees,  with  entire  or  pinnatifid  deciduous  leaves ;  flowers 
in  a  terminal  thyrsus,  consisting  of  numerous  compound  trichotomous 
cymes.  Calyx  more  or  less  persistent,  campanulate,  4-toothed,  teeth 
often  small.  Corolla  hypocrateriform ;  tube  longer  than  calyx,  limb  4- 
lobed,  the  lobes  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  2,  inserted  on  the  coroUa-tube. 
Ovary  2-ceUed,  2  ovules  in  each  cell;  stigma  bifid.  Fruit  a  coriaceous 
capsule,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  2-celled,  2-valved,  dehiscing  loculicidally, 
the  valves  septiferous.  Seeds  pendulous  in  pairs  from  the  top  of  each 
cell,  with  a  narrow  wing  all  round.  Embryo  straight  in  a  fleshy  albu- 
men, cotyledons  foliaceous,  radicle  superior. 

Leaves  elliptic -oblong,  pale  beneath,  8-5  in.  long,  young  parts  pu- 
bescent       I.  8.  Emodi. 

Leaves  lanceolate  elliptic  or  pinnatifid,  1-2  in.  long ;  wholly  glab- 
rous   2.  S,  peraica, 

1.  8.  Emodi,  WalL  ;  Eoyle  Dl.  t  66. — Vem.  Banphunty  ban  daMiur^ 
banchir,  radi,  juari,  rangkruny  rangchuiy  kcktmuy  loltiy  leila,  shafriy 
shapriy  dudeUy  chilanghati,  Pb. 

A  large  deciduous  shrub ;  glabrous,  inflorescence  only  and  young  leaves 
pubescent.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  entire,  base  acute,  apex  short-acumi- 
nate, pale  beneath,  blade  3-5  in.,  petiole  1  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves 
6-8  pair,  arcuate.  Flowers  purplish  Ulac,  scented  ;  thyrsus  pyramidal,  3-6 
in.  long,  with  lanceolate  deciduous  bracts,  the  lower  branches  in  the  axils 
of  leaves,  flowers  on  short  pedicels,  crowded  in  short  compact  cymes. 
Calyx-teeth  triangular,  often  very  short  CoroUa-lobes  linear- oblong, 
generally  with  an  inflexed  point :  tips  of  anthers  exserted.  Capsule 
cylindrical,  acute  at  both  ends,  |  in.  long,  often  curved. 

Safedkoh,  trans-Indus  9000  ft.  Abundant  in  many  parts  of  N.W.  Himalaya, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Sarda,  ascending  to  11,000  ft.,  in  the  outer  moister  ranges, 
as  well  as  in  the  inner  more  arid  tracts  (Lahoul).  Hardy  in  England.  A  cmti- 
vated  form  raised  from  Himalayan  seed,  is  described  and  figured  in  Bot.  Eeg. 
vol.  31,  tab.  6,  with  white  flowers,  and  a  heavy  unpleasant  smelL  FL  May- 
Aug. ;  fr.  Sept.-Oct.  Attains  8-10  ft.,  the  bark  of  branches  is  warted  with 
laiiee  whitish  lenticels.  Wood  white,  even-  and  close-grained.  Leaves  used 
as  fodder  for  goats. 

2.  8.  peraica,  Linn.  Bot  Mag.  t  486. — Vem.  Hidsmmy  Kashmir. 

A  glabrous  shrub.  Leaves  elliptic  lanceolate  or  pinnatifid,  1-2  in.  long. 
Flowers  white  or  purplish  lilac,  scented,  thyrsus  narrow  pyramidal,  6-8 
in.  long,  with  linear  bracts ;  flowers  in  regular,  trichotomous,  but  often 
incomplete  cymes,  the  terminal  on  pedicels  ^|-  in.  long,  the  lateral  often 
subsessile.  limb  of  corolla  spreading,'  lobes  ovate  or  obovate,  acute, 
edges  thickened.     Capsule  cylindrical,  \  in.  long. 

Cultivated  in  E[a8hmir  and  at  Lahore.  Found  (apparently  wild,  with  entire 
leaves)  by  Dr  Stewart  near  Eanigorum,  the  chief  village  of  Waziristan,  on  the 
eastern  fi!ank  of  the  Suliman  range,  at  8000  ft  Believed  to  be  indigenous  in 
Persia,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  to  Europe ;  hardy  in  England,  and  grown 
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everywhere  in  gardens  with  Svrin^awlgaris^  Linn.,  which  ia  marked  by  broad- 
ovate  or  cordate  leaves.     Leafless  in  winter  ;  fl«  April- May. 

4.  OLEA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  coriaceous,  persistent  leaves.  Flowers 
often  unisexual.  Calyx  shortly  campanulate,  4-dentate  or  truncate.  Cor- 
olla with  a  short  tube  and  4  spreading  lobes,  valvate  or  imbricate  in  bud 
(in  a  species  not  Indian  wanting).  Stamens  2,  exserted.  Ovary  2-celled, 
2  ovules  in  each  cell ;  style  short,  stigma  bifid,  or  capitate.  Fniit  a  drupe, 
the  endocarp  usually  hard,  the  exocarp  fleshy.  Seed  solitary,  rarely  2, 
albumen  fleshy,  its  cells  filled  with  oil.  Embryo  straight,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  seed,  cotyledons  foliaceous,  radicle  superior. 

Lateral  nerves  indistinct,  leaves  clothed  beneath  with  a  film  of 

reddish  scales 1.  O.  cuapidaUu 

Lateral  nerves  distinct,  leaves  without  scales  beneath. 
Flowers  in  compound  trichotomoos  cymes  ;  corolla-lobes  val- 
vate         2.  0.  glandvlifera. 

Flowers  in  nmbelliform  fasoides ;  corolla-lobes  imbricate  8.  0.  fragrans. 

1.  0.  CQspidata,  WalL— Tab.  XXXVIILi^Syn.  0.  ferruginea,Bx>jle 
IlL  t.  65.  Yem.  Khwan,-  shwan,  Trans  -  Indus ;  ZaituTiy  Afghanistan 
(Griffith).     KOy  kohu,  kdo,  kdu,  Pb. ;  Kdu,  N.W.P. ;  Kahu,  khduy  Sindh. 

A  middlo-sized  unarmed  tree.  Branchlets,  petioles,  and  inflorescence 
clothed  with  a  white  or  grey  film  of  minute  scales.  Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  cuspidate,  entire,  2-4  in.  long,  shining  above,  thickly  clothed 
beneath  with  a  dense  ferruginous  or  red  film  of  scales,  the  scales  minute, 
orbicular,  fixed  in  ihe  centre,  circumference  minutely  and  irregularly 
dentate  3  midrib  prominent ;  lateral  nerves  invisible  beneath,  indis- 
tinctly visible  on  the  upper  surface,  anastomosing  by  intramarginal  veins. 
Flowers  whitish,  bisexual,  in  axillary,  more  or  less  regularly  trichotomous 
cymes,  generally  shorter  than  leaf,  equalling  about  half  its  length. 
Bracts  Iraear,  caducous  ;  the  lateral  flowers  sessile  or  subsessile,  the  ter- 
minal pedicellate.  Calyx  short-campanulate,  with.  4  short  teeth,  nearly 
truncate.  Corolla  rotate,  lobes  ovate,  acute  with  a  distinct  midrib, 
valvate  in  bud.  Anthers  oval,  the  cells  contiguous  on  the  outside, 
dehiscing  laterally,  separated  on  the  inside  by  the  broad  elliptic  connects 
ive ;  filaments  short,  afiixed  at  the  back,  a  little  above  the  base,  between 
the  contiguous  cells.  Style  short,  stigma  thickened,  bifid.  Drupe  ovoid, 
about  ^  in.  long,  black  when  ripe,  supported  by  the  remains  of  calyx ; 
pulp  scanty,  oily,  putamen  thick,  hard,  bony. 

Abundant  in  the  trans-Indus  territory,  one  of  the  characteristic  trees  qn  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Suliman  range.  In  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  the  hills  of 
West  Sindh,  the  Panjab  Salt  range,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  outer  ranges  of  the 
N.W.  Himalaya,  ascending  to  6000  ft.,  and  extending  east  to  the  Jumna  river. 
Not  uncommon  on  the  Tonse  river,  near  Bastil  (I).B.) 

I  cannot  follow  Dr  Stewart  and  others  in  identifying  the  Indian  tree  with  Ol^a 
europcea,  L.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Inoian  tree  are  a  more  lax  in- 
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florescence,  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  deep  glossy  green,  not  grey  or  dull  green, 
as  in  the  Mediterranean  tree,  the  under  side  red  or  ferruginous  instead  of  white, 
smaller  fruit,  the  absence  of  spines,  and  a  more  distinctly  marked  heartwood. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  not  characters  to  which  systematic  botanists  commonly 
attach  much  value,  but  the  appearance  of  the  trees  is  different,  and  there  is  thu 
important  fact,  that  though  tne  tree  is  common  in  Sindh  and  the  hills  of  the 
Panjab,  there  is  no  trace  of  its  ever  having  been  cultivated,  and  the  fruit  turned 
to  account  on  a  lar^e  scale  in  those  countries.  Should  eventually  intermediate 
forms  be  discoverea,  and  should  botanists  agree  to  regard  the  Indian  and  West 
Asiatic  tree  as  one  species,  then  the  remarkable  fact  will  have  to  be  explained 
that  the  art  of  improving  the  tree  by  cultivation,  and  crafting  it,  was  not  prac- 
tised in  the  Panjab  at  an  earlv  age.  In  Palestine  the  Olive  tree  has  been  cul- 
tivated from  time  immemorial  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  and  in  Greece  also  its  cul- 
tivation is  very  old,  for  Solon  (earlv  in  the  sixth  century,  B.a)  enacted  laws 
r^arding  the  growth  of  the  Fig  and  the  Olive.  The  tree  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
and  probably  in  Greece  also.  Greek  colonists  carried  the  tree  westward,  to  Italy, 
Istna,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France,  and  thus  the  Olive  has  {pndually  become 
completely  naturalised  in  the  western  Mediterranean  r^on,  for  it  spreads  readily, 
and  the  self-sown  or  bird-sown  seedlings  revert  more  or  less  to  the  wild  form. 
The  eastward  spread  of  the  Olive  has  been  much  less  marked.  At  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  in  tne  fifth  century,  B.C.,  the  Olive  was  not  known  in  Persia,  and  in 
India  the  attempts  made  to  grow  the  Mediterranean  Olive  are  of  recent  date,  and 
have  not  hitherto  been  successful  The  real  Olive  is  called  Zaitun  in  Persian 
and  Arabic ;  it  has  no  Sanskrit  name,  and  Olive  oil  is  not  mentioned  by  old 
Sanskrit  writers.  Few  subjects  are  more  interesting  than  the  spread  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  useful  tree,  and  the  interest  is  heightened  by  the  close  affinity  of 
the  West  Asiatic  and  Indian  species. 

The  Indian  tree  grows  firejgariously,  the  leaves  are  shed  in  January  and 
February,  and  are  renewed  immediately  afterwards.  It  flowers  from  April 
to  May,  sometimes  in  September ;  the  fruit  ripens  Aug.-Nov.  The  ^wth 
is  slow.  The  tree  is  often  kept  down  by  lopping,  but  when  it  gets  fair  plav 
and  some  protection  it  attains  a  considerable  size,  30-40,  rarely  60  ft,  with 
a  short  massive  trunk,  often  gnarled  and  bent,  girth  6,  at  tunes  10-12  ft. 
Branches  stiff,  crooked,  widespreading,  formine  a  broad  depressed  rounded 
crown.  The  foliage  is  deep  glos^  gr^^n.  The  branches  are  always  un- 
armed, whereas  they  are  often  spinescent  on  the  wild  Olive  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  Bark  thin,  smoothish,  undulated  while  young,  when  old 
exfoliating  in  long  irregular  narrow  strips.  Heartwood  with  a  well-defined 
outline,  dark  brown,  often  nearly  black  and  beautifully  mottled.  Sapwood 
yellowish.  The  wood  of  the  Mediterranean  tree  is  ydlowish  brown,  irre- 
gularly mottled  and  veined  with  dark  blackish-brown  veins.  In  weight  and 
structure  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  difference.  Wood  from  Sindh  weighs 
65  lb.,  and  this  is  about  Uie  weight  of  the  Mediterranean  wood.  The  medul- ' 
lary  rays  are  fine  and  very  close  together ;  the  wood  is  marked  by  numerous 
whitish  dots  generally  arranged  in  wavy  concentric  lines.  Annual  rings  not 
very  distinct,  often  marked  by  a  dark  line  without  dots.  The  wood  takes  a 
beautiful  polish,  is  very  hard,  is  highly  prized  for  turning,  for  crooked  tim- 
bers of  the  Indus  boats,  and  agricultural  implements ;  combs  are  carved  of  it 
It  yields  excellent  fuel,  and  miSces  good  charcoaL  The  fruit  is  a  favourite  food 
of  crows,  and  ripe  fruit  is  not  often  seen  on  the  trees.  The  pericarp  is  oily,  like 
that  of  tiie  real  Olive  tree.  In  Afffhanistan  oil  is  extracted  from  the  indigenous 
tree  in  a  small  way,  and  used  medicinally  (Irvine,  Bellew),  and  about  1851  an 
experiment  was  made  in  Eohat  to  extract  oil  on  a  larger  scale.  The  oil  was 
excellent,  but  the  quantity  obtained  was  insufficient  to  repay  an  extension  of  the 
process..   So  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  oil  can  be  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
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Indian  tree  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  tbat  by  grafting  or  other  means  the  yield 
may  eventually  be  improvea. 

2.  0.  glandnlifera,  Wall. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1238 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  238. 
— Syn.  O.  panicutata,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i  105,  not  paniculata,  R  Brown 
(an  Anstialian  species);  0.  Boxburghiana,  Eoem.  et  Schultes.  Yem. 
GuUli^  rahdn^  dra,  phdUhy  Pb. ;  OaiVy  gcddu,  garur,  Kamaon. 

Wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate  or  elliptic,  long  -  acuminate,  entire, 
blade  4-5  in.,  petiole  1-1 1^  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  on  the 
under  side  with  small  oval,  open  hollow  glands  in  their  axils.  Flowers 
white,  in  terminal  and  lateral  pyramidal  compound  trichotomous  cymes ; 
bracts  deciduous.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  rotate,  lobes  valvate.  An- 
thers like  those  of  0,  cuspidata  and  europcea.  Fruit  ovoid,  shortly  acu- 
minate, putamen  with,  a  thin,  crustaceous  or  woody  shelL 

Outer  Himalayan  ranges  between  2500  and  6000  ft.,  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal 
Mountains  of  South  Incua.  Scattered  in  mixed  forests,  in  moist  shady  ravines, 
often  associated  with  Ar^r  cblongum,  FL  March-May,  sometimes  in  August 
The  fruit  ripens  Nov.-Feb.,  and  often  remains  long  on  the  tree.  A  small  or 
middle-sized  tree,  trunk  short,  straight,  girth  5-6  ft.,  branches  widespreading, 
forming  a  handsome^  broad,  round^  depressed,  umbrageous  crown.  A  very 
laive  tree  on  the  Nilgiris.  Young  branches  tetra^nal,  light  coloured,  and  warty 
witn  lenticels,  bark  of  trunk  ^  in.  thick,  ^y  with  elevated  white  specks,  very 
uneven,  exfoliating  with  britue  scales.  Wood  pale  brown,  with  some  white 
dots  on  transverse  section,  medullary  rays  and  pores  broader  and  larger  than 
in  0.',europ€Ba  and  0.  ciupidaia,  '  Moderately  hard,  close,  compact,  not  very 
dense,  capable  of  a  high  polish,  not  touched  by  insects,  durable.  Employed  in 
construction,  carpent]^  and  turnery,  and  for  agricultural  implements.  Growth 
moderate.  A  section  of  a  tree  43  years  old  THort.  Calc)  showed  43  rings,  on  a 
radius  of  10  in.    The  baik  is  medicinal,  the  leaves  are  used  as  fodder. 

3.  0.  fra^rans,  Thunb. ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  105 ;  Bot  Mag.  t  1552.— 
Syn.  0,  aetmiinata,  WalL ;  OamarUhua  Jragrans,  Loureiro ;  DC.  Prodr. 
viiL  291.     Yem.  Shilling^  M'tof«^,*Elamaon. 

A  small  tree,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  lanceolate-  or  elliptic-oblong, 
blade  4-6  in.  long,  acuminate,  narrowed  into  petiole  ^-f  in.  long,  entire 
(in  cultivated  trees  often  serrate);  lateral  nerves  numerous,  anastomos- 
ing by  prominent  reticulate  and  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers  dioicous, 
white,  exceedingly  fragrant,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  in  axillary,  rarely 
terminal  umbelliform  fciscicles.  Male  flowers :  coroUa-lobes  oblong,  imbri- 
cate, many  times  longer  than  ihe  small  4-toothed  calyx ;  anthers  like  those 
of  0.  cmpidata  and  europcBO,  Rudiment  of  ovary  of  2  white  falcate  lobes. 
Fruit  a  blue,  glaucous  ovoid  drupe,  |  in.  long ;  putamen  with  a  hard 
woody  shelL    Embryo  cylindrical,  radicle  longer  than  cotyledons. 

I  follow  Bentham,  FL  Hongkongensis,  215,  and  Miquel^  Ann.  Mus. 
Lugd.  Bot.  il  264,  in  replacing  this  species  under  Olea,  There  are  other 
species  with  imbricate  coroUci-lobes ;  the  fertile  specimens  from  Kamaon 
are  in  fruit  only. 

In  Sirmore  and  Kamaon  planted  by  temples  and  villages,  and  at  passes,  be- 
ween  2800  and  6800  ft.    At  one  place,  near  Kapkot,  it  covers  a  considerable 
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area  as  a  shrub  ;  but  it  is  tmcertain  whether  it  is  originally  indigenous  in  the 
Nortti-West  Him^ya.  Apparently  wild  in  £astem  fiei^  and  on  the  Island 
of  Nipon  (Japan),  Miquel  t  c  Cultivated  in  Japan,  China,  and  most  tropical 
countries.  In  May,  June,  sometimes  in  Sept.,  the  tree  is  covered  witn  an 
abundance  of  white  or  light-jellow  flowers  with  an  exquisite  fragrance,  which 
the  least  breath  of  wind  cames  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yiuds.  Growth 
slow,  13  rings  per  in.  radius.  In  Japan  often  a  lai^  tree  (fl.  in  Oct),  in  Kamaon  a 
small  tree  or  skmib  ;  bark  ^  in.  thick,  dark  or  light-grey,  irregularly  longitudi- 
nally rugose,  and  scabrous  with  elevated  tubercles.  Wood  whitish,  mottled 
with  brown.  In  Kamaon  the  flowers  are  placed  among  clothes  to  keep  off  in- 
sects, in  China  ihey  are  used  to  flavour  tea. 

5.  LIGXTSTEXTM,  linn. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves.  Flowers  bisexaal, 
in  terminal  trichotomons  panicles.  Calyx  small,  4-toothed.  Corolla  with 
a  short  tube  and  4  lobes,  valvate  or  slightly  imbricate  in  the  bud.  Ovary 
2-celled,  2  ovules  in  each  cell ;  style  short  Fruit  a  berry.  Seeds  4  or 
fewer ;  albumen  copious,  fleshy  or  almost  cartilaginous ;  cotyledons  foli- 
aceous,  radicle  superior. 

1.  L.  robuBtnm,  H.£  &  Th. — Syn.  Phillyrea  robueta,  Roxb.  FL  Ind. 
i.  101.  Olea  robusta,  WalL  ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1242.  Visiania  rohusta^  DC. 
Prodr.  viii.  289.     Vem.  Keriy  banpatdra,  N.W.P. 

A  modeiate-sized  tree,  nearly  glabrous.  Branchlets  dotted  with  small 
elevated  white  specks.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate  -  lanceolate,  coriaceous, 
glabrous  on  both  sides,  shining  above.  Flowers  white,  subsessile ;  bracts 
linear,  deciduous,  Hamifications  of  panicle  pubescent,  with  long  soft 
hairs.  Calyx  cup  -  shaped,  truncate  or  4 -dentate.  Corolla -tube  short; 
lobes  oblong,  valvate  ui  bud.  Antheis  on  short  fllaments.  Berry  cylin- 
drical, often  curved,  ^  in.  long. 

Mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula.  Bengal,  Nepal,  and  Kamaon, 
2500-8000  ft  FL  April-June ;  fr.  Nov.-Feb.  In  mixed  forests,  scattered,  a 
handsome,  middle-sized  tree,  40  ft.  high,  trunk  erect,  4-5  ft.  girth,  branches  ascend- 
injo;,  forming  an  oval  crown.  Bark  cinereous,  scabrous  with  numerous  warts. 
Wood  light-brown,  often  with  white  dots,  fairly  close  and  durable,  said  to  be 
somewhat  brittle.  In  South  India  the  bark  is  put  into  the  toddy  of  Caryota 
urens,  to  cause  immediate  fermentation.    Closely  allied  are  the  following  trees : — 

1.  L.  compactufii,  H.f.  &  Th.  (Olea  compacta,  Wall.)  Branchlets  without  ele- 
vated specks  ;  panicles  compact,  perfectly  glabrous  ;  berries  ovoid  or  subglobose, 
I  in.  long.  North- West  Himalaya,  Sarda  to  the  Bias,  at  3500-6000  ft  (fearama 
peak,  Deoban  range,  D.B.,  June  1863).    FL  May-July. 

2.  L.  nepalenae,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  L 161  ;  PL  As.  rar.  t  270. 
— Syn.  L,  gpicatum,  Don  Prodr.  FL  Nep.  107.  The  Nepal  Privet  Vem.  Gum- 
gamoLy  Nepal.  Branchlets  dotted  with  callous  spots.  Mowers  white,  subsessile, 
m  compact  villous  panicles  ;  bracts  minute,  deciduous.  Calyx  truncate  or  in- 
distinctly 4-toothed.  Berries  ovoid,  dark  blue,  with  a  beautiful  bloom  on  them. 
Nepal.    FL  April-June. 

3.  L.  bracteolatum,  Don  L  c.  107,  differs  by  linear-lanceolate  bracts  and  more 
spreading  panicles.  Berries  (always?)  subglobose.  Qarhwal,  Kamaon,  2500- 
7000  ft    Nepal. 

These  species  of  Ligustrum  require  farther  study. 
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6.  JASMINUM,  T^JTiTi 

Shrubs  or  climbers,  with  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  imparipiimate,  or 
nnifoliolate  leaves.  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  in  axillary  or  terminal  tri- 
chotomoos  cymes.  Calyx-lobes  5-10.  Corolla-tube  cylindrical  or  clavate, 
the  limb  spreading,  5-12-lobed,  the  lobes  imbricate,  often  contorted  in  the 
bud.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube.  Ovary  2-celled,  1,  2,  rarely  3  ovules 
in  each  cell ;  style  minutely  2-lobed  at  the  tip.  Berry  2-lobed  almost  to 
the  base,  or  entire  by  the  ffolure  of  1  carpeL  Seed  usually  1  in  each  lobe, 
erect,  without  albumen ;  cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy,  radicle  inferior. 

Leaves  opposite,  simple,  unifoliolate,  the  petiole  articulate 
below  the  middle. 
Flowers  pedicellate,  solitary  or  in  lax  trichotomous  cymes. 
Pabescent;  calyx-segments  5-9,  longer  than  calyx-tube        1.  /.  SamJbac. 
Fabescent ;  calyx-segments  5-6,  as  long  as  tabe  or  twice 
its  length. 

Erect,  not  climbing %  J.  arhorescem. 

Climbing 8.  /.  loHfoHvm, 

Glabrous ;  calyx-segments  5-6,  as  long  as  tube  4.  /.  glanduhsuTn. 

Flowers  subsessile,  in  compact  corymbose  cymes      .  5.  /.  hinutttm. 

Leaves  opposite,  imparipinnate^  leaflets  1  or  2  pair ;  or  leaves 

uniiotiolate 6.  /.  diepermwm. 

Leaves  opposite,  all  imparipinnate,  leaflets  1-8  pair,  the  ter- 
minal largest  ;  calyx-segments  nearly  as  long  as  corolla- 
tube    7.  J,  officinaU, 

Leaves  opposite,  all  imparipinnate,  leaflets  3-5  pair,  the  low- 
est larger,  the  upper  1  or  2  pair  confluent  with  the  ter- 
minal leaflet        8.  %/".  grcmd^/lorum. 

Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate,  leaflets  1-5  pair  .        9.  /.  revohUum. 

There  are  other  species  within  the  range  of  this  Flora  ;  a  selection  has  been 
made  of  the  more  common  kinds. 

1.  J.  Sambac,  Aiton;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i  88;  Wight  Ic.  t.  704,— Sans. 
MdHika,  dsphota,  eaptcda;  Pers.  Zambac.    Yem.  Chamba,  mugra,  hel. 

A  shrub,  generally  climbing,  pubescent.  Leaves  glabrate,  opposite, 
2-3  in.  long,  on  short  petioles,  elliptic  or  rotundate,  entire,  shortly  and 
obtusely  acuminate ;  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair.  Flowers  white,  firagrant, 
solitary,  or  in  3,  5-  or  7-flowered  terminal  cymes.  Calyx-segments  6-9, 
linear,  hairy,  longer  than  calyx-tube,  and  half  the  length  of  coroUa-tube 
or  more.     Berry-lobes  subglobose,  1  or  2. 

Cultivated,  on  account  of  its  delightfollv  fragrant  flowers,  in  numerous  varie- 
ties, erect  and  climbing,  with  larger  and  smaller,  double  and  single  flowers, 
throughout  India,  and  in  most  tropical  countries.  Believed  to  be  indigenous  in 
the  peninsula.    Fj.  H.S. 

2.  J.  arborescens,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  96 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  699 ;  a  tall 
shrub :  and  3.  J.  latifolium,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i  96 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  703 ;  a 
climber, — ^are  in  all  other  respects  so  much  alike,  that  with  abundant  speci- 
mens before  me,  from  Gudh,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  North-West  Hima- 
laya, and  other  parts  of  India,  I  find  it  impossible  to  draw  up  distinct 
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descriptfoiis.     Farther  researches  on  the  spot  must  decide  whether  these 
species  should  not,  as  suggested  in  Wight  Ic.  t.  703,  be  regarded  as  one. 

More  or  less  pubescent.  Leayes  opposite,  oyate  from  a  broadly  rounded, 
rarely  coidate  base,  acuminate,  entire,  soft-tomentoee  on  both  sides  when 
young,  more  or  less  glabrous  afterwards,  blade  3-5  in.  long,  2-3  in.  broad, 
petiole  ^1  in.  long;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  3  or  4  pair  approxi- 
mate, from  the  lowest  third  of  the  midrib.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  in 
lax  terminal  trichotomous,  more  or  less  compound  cymes,  witid  linear 
bracts;  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx,  or  twice,  rarely  3  times  its  length. 
Calyx-lobes  5  or  6,  linear,  as  long  as  calyx-tube,  or  twice  its  length, 
always  shorter  than  corolla- tubei  Corollarlobes  10  or  12,  linear,  acute  or 
cuspidate.  Berries  1  or  2,  oyoid  or  oblong,  often  oblique,  ^  in.  long, 
longer  than  calyx-6Qgment6. 

Common  in  most  parts  of  India,  except  in  the  arid  region  and  the  northern 
Pftnjab.  In  the  outer  Himalaya  extends  to  the  Jumna,  and  ascends  to  4000  ft. 
Often  cultivated  in  gardens,  also  in  the  Panjab.  FL  H.S.  Branches  with 
smooth,  greyish  bark. 

4.  J.  glandulosnm,  WaU. ;  Eoyle  IlL  p.  268. 

A  climbing  shrub,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  shining,  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  blade  3-4  in.,  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  on  long  filiform 
pedicels  many  times  longer  than  calyx,  generally  bibracteolate  about  the 
middle,  solitcury,  or  in  few-flowered  lax  terminal  cymes.  Calyx-lobes  5  or 
6,  linear,  as  long  as  tubei  CoroUa-tube  .slender,  1-1  j^  in.  long ;  lobes  6-8, 
linear,  a  little  shorter  than  tube. 

Kamaon,  ascending  to  4600  ft,  Sikkim,  Easia.  Fl.  June,  July  (yellow, 
Boyle ;  white,  Don^Syst  iv.  61). 

5.  J.  hlrsutum,  Willd. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  702,— Syn.  J.  puheicena,  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  i.  91.     Sans.  Kunda,     Yem.  Kunda^  kundo. 

A  large  tomentose  shrub.  Leaves  ovate  from  a  rounded  or  cordate 
base,  shortly  acuminate,  entire,  blade  1-2^  in.  long,  and  about  |-1|  in. 
broad,  petioles  ^  in.  long.  Flowera  white,  fragrant,  sessile  or  on  pedi- 
cels shorter  than  calyx-tube,  crowded  in  compact,  terminal,  short-pedun- 
culate corymbose  cymes.  Calyx-lobes  8-10,  linear,  hairy,  many  times 
longer  than  tube,  nearly  as  long  as  coroUa-tube.  CoroUa-lobes  6-9,  lan- 
ceolate-oblong, cuspidate,  shorter  than  tube. 

Common  in  the  peninsula,  Buima,  Bengal,  Oudh,  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  extends  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  to  the  Jumna  river.  Cultivated  in 
gardens.    Fl.  rains  and  C.S.    Branches  grey-tomentose. 

6.  J.  dispermum,  Wall.  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  L  99 ;  PL  As.  rar. 
t.  274. — ^VeriL  Surmdli^  Kamaon. 

A  scandent  shrub,  wholly  glabrous ;  branches  slender,  4-sided,  divari- 
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cate.  Leaves  opposite,  unifoliolate,  or  imparipiimate,  leaflets  lanceolate, 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  with  3  or  5  basal  nerves,  the  terminal  2-4  iiL  long, 
on  a  petiolule  ^-i  in.,  the  lateral  1  or  2  pair,  1-1^  in.  long,  nearly  sessile. 
Flowers  yellowish  white,  fragrant,  in  axillary  pedunculate,  few-flowered 
cymes.  Calyx  with  5  short  teeth.  CoroUa-tube  clavate,  f  in.  long,''8eg- 
ments  5,  ovate,  shorter  than  tube.     Berries  twin,  2-seeded,  dark  purple. 

Kamaon,  ascending  to  5000  ft.,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Easia.    FL  H.S. 

7.  J.  officinale,  Linn.  —  Vem.  Ofiamba,  chzrichog,  kiri,  Kashmir ; 
Bansu,  ktoer,  dumni,  Chenab ;  Dassi^  samsem,  EavL 

A  large  twining  shrub,  extremities  slightly  pubescent  Leaves  oppo- 
site, imparipinnate,  2-3  in.  long,  leaflets  lanceolate,  the  terminal  largest, 
petiolulate,  lateral  1-3  pair,  subsessile ;  common  petiole  marginate.  Flowers 
white,  fragrant)  on  pedicels  longer  than  calyx,  in  terminal  few-flowered 
corymbose  cymes.  Calyx-segments  5,  subulate,  3  or  4  times  longer  than 
tube,  nearly  as  long  as  corolla-tube.  Corolla-lobes  5,  acute.  Berries  didy- 
mous,  globose. 

A&hamstan,  Waziiistan.  On  top  of  Moimt  Tillah,  Salt  range  at  3000  ft  Hima- 
laya from  Indus  to  the  Sarda,  between  3000  and  9000  ft  Fl.  May,  June.  Cul- 
tivated in  Europe.    Hardy  in  England. 

8.  J.  grandiflonun,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Lid.  L  100;  Wight  Ic.  t  1257. 
— Yem.  Chambel,  jati.     (Jahiy  chanibeliy  Kamaon.) 

A  large  scandent  glabrous  shrub.  Leaves  3-4  in.  long,  imparipinnate, 
leaflets  3-6  pair,  the  lowest  generally  larger  than  those  of  the  uppermost 
pair ;  lateral  leaflets  sessile,  tiie  upper  1  or  2  pair  confluent  with  the  peti- 
ole and  with  the  terminal  leaflet ;  common  petiole  marginate.  Flowers 
white,  tinged  with  -  purple  outside,  peculiarly  sweet-scented,  on  slender 
pedicels,  in  terminal,  lax  divaricate  cymes.  Calyx-segments  subulate,  3 
or  4  times  longer  than  tube,  ^  the  length  of  corolla-tube.  CoroUa-lobes 
5,  elliptic,  obtuse  or  acute.     Berries  didymous,  ovoid. 

Cultivated  vith  single  and  double  flowers!  in  gardens  throughout  India ;  the 
flowers  are  made  into  garlands.  FL  Miux^h-Aug.  Wild  in  Nepal  and  Kamaon, 
ascending  to  5000  ft. 

9.  J.  revolatam,  Sims. ;  Wight  Ic.  1 1268. — ^Vem.  Chamha,  Judriy  Pb, 

An  erect  shrub,  wholly  glabrous.  Branches  angled.  Leaves  alternate, 
imparipinnate,  leaflets  1-6  pair,  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  the  terminal 
largest  Flowers  yellow,  fragrant,  in  short,  terminal,  corymbose  panicles. 
Calyx  with  6  short  subulate  teeth.  CoroUa-tube  ^-|  in.  long,  lobes  6,  broad- 
ovate,  obtuse.     Fruit  didymous,  berries  globose. 

A%hanistan.  Wariristan  and  hills  round  the  Peshawar  valley.  Salt  range 
(on  Sakesar  3000-5000  ft.),  Himalaya,  Indus  to  Nepal,  between  2000  and  9000 
rt ;  also  in  some  of  the  drier  tracta  (Kunawar).  Bhutan  (Qriff.)  On  the  Nilgiris 
and  the  hills  of  Ceylon.    FL  April-June ;  fr.  Sept. 
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7.  mrCTANTHBS,  Linn. 

Deciduous,  with  quadrangular  branches  and  scabrous  ovate  opposite 
leaves.  Calyx  campanulate,  truncate,  with  5-6  inconspicuous  teeth* 
CoroUa-tube  cylindrical,  limb  spreading,  lobes  5-8,  emaiginate  or  bifid, 
contorted  in  bud.  Anthers  2,  sessile  near  the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 
Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  chartaceous,  compressed,  2 -celled,  splitting 
into  2  flat  1 -seeded  cells.     Seeds  erect,  without  albumen,  radicle  inferior. 

1.  N.  Arbar-triBtis,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Lid.  i  86 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t 
240. — Sans.  Sephdli.  Vem.  Har,  sikdru,  saihidri,  TiarsingTiar,  haririr 
gar,  saherwa.  Local  names :  Pakura,  laduri,  kuri.  Ph.,  N.W.P. ;  IShdli, 
Bassi  in  Meywar ;  Khersdri,  TcLrsdru,  Gonds,  C.P. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  rough  all  over  with  an  uneven  epidermis 
and  stiff,  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  petiolate,  entire  or  with  a  few  large  dis- 
tant teeth.  Flowers  sessile,  in  bracteate  fascicles  of  3 ;  bracts  obovate, 
the  fascicles  pedunculate  and  arranged  in  short  terminal  trichotomous 
cymes.     CoroUa-tube  orange,  limb  white. 

Cultivated  throughout  India  on  account  of  its  fragrant  flowers,  which  open  in 
the  evening  and  drop  at  sunrise.  Indigenous  in  the  sub-Himalayan  forests  from 
the  Chenab  to  the  Sarda  river,  and  in  Assam.  Common  in  the  Baraitch  and 
Gonda  forests  of  Oudh,  and  in  Central  India  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Godavery. 
The  old  leaves  shed  Feb.,  the  fresh  foliage  appears  April,  May.  Flowers  more 
or  less  throughout  the  year,  generally  during  tine  rains.  Seed  ripe  autumn,  C.S. 
Often  CTegarious  in  dry  places,  15-20  ft.  high,  with  a  short  erect  trunk,  3  ft  girth. 
Bark  J  in.  thick,  light  or  dark  grey,  greenish  white  or  pale  brown,  slightly 
wrinkled.  Coppices  vigorously.  R.  Thompson  describes  a  laige  coppice-wood 
of  it,  near  Bamnuggur  m  Eamaon,  so  dense  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable,  from 
which  the  neighbouring  villages  drew  their  supply  of  fuel.  Easily  raised  from 
seed.  Wood  Drown,  close-grained,  but  splits  when  drying.  Only  used  as  fuel, 
merits  attention  in  that  respect.  The  leaves  are  used  in  polishing  wood.  The 
flowers  are  made  into  garlands,  and  a  fine  but  transient  1buff  or  orange-colour 
for  cloth  is  made  from  them. 

Order  LIL  SALVADOBAGIlSi. 

Glabrous  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  entire,  with  min- 
ute stipules.  Flowers  small,  regular,  tetramerous,  in  paniculate  spikes 
or  racemes.  Calyx  small,  4-lobed.  Corolla  hypogynous,  membranous, 
more  or  less  deeply  4-cleft,  lobes  imbricate.  ^  Stamens  4,  filaments  shorty 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  lobes ;  anthers 
2-celled,  introrse.  Disc  hypogynous,  4-lobed.  Ovary  free,  2-ceUed ;  stig- 
ma subsessile,  2-lobed,  ovules  geminate,  ascending.  Seeds  1-4,  albumen 
none;  embryo  with  fleshy,  plano-convex  cotyledons. — Koyle  IlL  319 
(under  Chevwpodiacem) ;  Wight  111.  ii.  227. 

1.  SAIiVABOBA. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  main  lateral  nerves  anastomosing  by  intramai^^inal 
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yeins.     Flowers  bisexuaL,  in  the  axils  of  deciduoas  bracts.   Fruit  a  1-seeded 
berry,  supported  by  the  persistent  calyx. 

Flowers  pedicellate,  in  lax,  ^illair  and  terminal,  often  nodding 
panicles  ;  calyx  small,  open,  lobes  less  than  half  tiie  length 
of  the  reflexed  petals h  S,  perUea. 

Flowers  sessile,  in  compact  erect  axillary  panicles,  shorter  than 
leaves  ;  calyx  cap-shaped,  lobes  nearly  as  long  as  the  erect 
petals 2,  S.  oleoides. 

1.  S.  peraica,  Linn.;  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  26;  Fl.  Ind.  i.  389;  Wight 
Ic.  1621.— Syn.  8.  Indica,  Wight  DL  t.  181.  8.  Stockni,  Wight  Ic. 
1621  B.  Arab.  Ardky  irdk,  Vem.  Kauri  van,  kauri  jal,  Jhar,  jit,jhity 
Pb.;  Kahbar,pUu,  Sindh ;  Jdl,  kharjdl,  KW.P. ;  Jhdl,  Rtgputana, 

A  large  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  white  branches,  drooping 
branchlets,  and  glaucous  foliage,  but  much  clearer  and  brighter  green  than 
the  foliage  of  8.  oleoidea.  •  L^yes  varying  in  shape  from  ovate  to  nairow- 
lanceolate,  blade  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers  greenish-white,  pedicellate,  pedi- 
cels slender,  generally  \  in.  long,  but  often  much  shorter.  Panicles  axil- 
lary and  terminal,  lax,  often  nodding,  longer  than  leaves ;  branches  race- 
mose, divaricate.  Calyx  open,  cleft  half-way  into  short,  broad,  rounded, 
ciliate  lobes.  Corolla  cleft  nearly  to  the  base  into  4  oblong  lobes,  twice 
the  length  of  calyx,  and  generally  reflexed.  Fruit  globose  or  subg^obose, 
2-2^  lines  long,  fleshy,  greenish-yellow,  red  when  ripe,  supported  by  the 
persistent  yellowish  cup  of  the  calyx. 

Planted,  particularly  near  Mussalman  tombs,  in  many  parts  of  India.  Wild 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Multan  and  Dera  Qhazi  Khan  districts,  in  Bhawal- 
pur  and  Sindh.  Plentiful  in  lower  Sindh  and  on  the  Beluchistan  hills.  Doubt- 
fully wild  on  rocky  ground  near  the  Eutab  Minar  (Delhi).  "  On  the  Ganges 
bansB  idl  over  down  to  near  Patna  "  (Madden  in  Hb.  Kew).  Wild  on  low  ground, 
particularly  on  saline  soils  in  Rajputana  (Bhurtpur,  Eishengarh,  associated  with 
Capparis  aphylla,  Prosopis  tpicwera,  and  often  with  Salv,  oleaides),  near  the 
coast  in  Quzerat,  the  Konkan  (the  Habahi's  country),  in  the  Circars  and  the 
northern  part  of  Ceylon.  In  Syria,  Arabia,  Eg3rpt,  Abyssinia,  and  in  Western 
Africa.  The  old  leaves  are  shed  in  April,  the  new  foliage  coming  out  simul- 
taneously. Fl.  Nov.-May  ;  in  the  Panjab  the  fruit  ripens  in  June,  in  Sindh  in 
Jan.,  Feb.  Qr^iarious.  usually  in  compact  clumps  and  masses,  generally  a  large 
ehmh  or  a  small  scruboy  tree,  but  under  favourable  circumstances  attains  30-40 
fb.,  with  a  short  trunk,  often  crooked  and  fluted,  8-10  ft.  long  and  4-5  ft.  cirth. 
Girths  of  6-8  ft.  are  not  rare  in  Sindh,  and  Edseworth  notes  one  tree  at  Pasipat- 
tan,  north  of  Multan,  14  ft  9  in.  girth.  Branches  numerous,  spreading,  extrem- 
ities drooping,  like  those  of  the  weeping-willow.  Bark  of  branches  shining, 
almost  white,  light  ash-grey,  or  darker.  Bark  of  trunk  thin,  grey  or  brownish, 
irregularly  rugose.  Wood  whitish  yellow,  soft,  the  cub.  ft.  (of  Sindh  wood) 
weighs  40^  lb.  (Dalzell),  46  lb.  (Fenner).  Medullaiy  rays  numerous,  fine,  pores 
large,  in  concentric  belts  of  white  tissue,  alternating  with  darker-coloured  belts 
of  nearly  the  same  width.  Easy  to  work,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  White 
ants  do  not  attack  it,  nevertheless  it  is  but  little  used.  It  is  a  poor  fuel,  and  is 
considered  usdess  for  building.  Grows  readily  from  seed  and  coppices  well,  but 
its  growth  is  slow. 

Tne  root-bark  is  very  acrid,  and  when  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin  acts 
like  a  blister  (Pharm.  Ind.  170) ;  the  twigs  are  used  as  tooth-cleanera  {miswoLk), 
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Shoots  and  leaves  are  a  fiavoorite  fodder  of  camels  ;<  lliey  are  pungent,  eaten  as 
salad,  and  are  celebrated  as  antidotes  against  poison«  The  fruit  (jmu,  Pb.;  j^irv, 
Sindh)  is  pungent,  bitter,  and  aromatic ;  it  is  used  medicinally.  tScUvadora 
perdca  has  been  identified  with  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture. 

2.  8.  oleoides,  Dne.i»Tab.  XZXIZ.— Jacq.  Yoj.  Bot  t  144. — Syn. 
S.  indiea,  Eoyle  111.  p.  319.  &  persica^  T.  Anderson  in  Linn.  Soc  Jour- 
nal, v.  Suppl.  L  29.  Persian,  Irak-hindi  (Koyle).  Yem.  Jdl,  vdn,  vdni^ 
miihi  vdn^  Pb. ;  Kabbar,  khabbar,  jlidr,  diary  mithi  diary  Sindh ;  Jhaly 
N.W.P. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  stiff  branches,  ash-coloured  or  reddish  grey 
branchlets,  and  dull  cinereous  persistent  foliage.  Leaves  glaucous,  linear- 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  blade  1^2^  in.  long,  membranous  when 
yoxmg,  coriaceous  and  somewhat  fleshy  when  fall-grown ;  main  lateral  nerves 
often  indistinct  Flowers  greenish-white,  sessile,  in  erect  compact  axillary 
paniculate  spikes,  often  clustered  and  shorter  than  leaves.  Calyx  cup- 
shaped,  divided  half-way  or  nearly  half-way  into  4  rounded,  obtuse  lobeis. 
Corolla  as  long  as  or  a  Httle  longer  than  ciedyx.  Fruit  globose,  2^  lines 
diam.,  yellow  when  ripe,  dark  brown  or  red  when  dry,  supported  by  the 
persistent  calyx  and  marcescent  corolla. 

Abundant  in  the  driest  and  most  desert  parts  of  the  Panjab,  trans  and  cis- 
Indus,  often  forming  ^;reat  part  of  the  vegetation  for  miles,  ascending  to  3000  ft. 
trans-Indus,  to  2400  m  the  Salt  range.  Less  common  north  of  the  Salt  range. 
In  North  and  Central  Sindh  (oft^  associated  with  S»  persica),  not  common 
generally,  but  in  one  place  (near  Khairpur)  more  common  than  iS.  persica.  In 
Harriana,  Bikanir,  near  Delhi,  Agra,  Bhuitpur.  farther  east  probably  planted  ; 
also  at  Aden.  The  leaves  are  renewed  about  April,  the  younff  foliage  is  often 
dark  greenish-grey,  but  dull  grey  when  fall-grown.  Fl.  genendly  Mairch,  April ; 
fr.  about  June. 

In  arid  and  saline  soil  a  stunted  scrub,  but  attains  20-25  ft  under  favourable 
conditions.  Trunk  short,  often  twisted  or  bent,  girth  6>6  ft.,  2  trees  11  ft.  4 
in.  and  12  ft.  girth  near  Multan,  noted  by  Edgeworth.  Laige  trees  genendly 
hollow.  Branches  numerous,  stiff,  divergent,  twisted,  often  swollen  at  forks. 
Branches  stiffer  and  crown  narrower  than  S.  pernca,  Branchlets  ash-coloured 
or  reddish  grey.  Bark  ];  in.  thick,  whitish  grej,  or  dark  grev,  cleft  into  small 
plates  by  irregular  shallow  cracks,  mostlv  longitudinal,  and  fewer  cross-cracks, 
inner  substance  hard  compact.  Wood  whitiBh,  compact,  soft,  weight  49  lb.  per 
cub.  ft.  (Sindh).  Structure  similar  to  that  of  S.  peniea.  Not  touched  by  white 
ants  in  Sindh.  In  the  South  Panjab,  where  timber  is  scarce,  it  is  often  employed 
for  biuldinff,  and  for  agricultiual  implements  ;  Persian  wheels  are  made  of  it, 
and  (in  Sindh)  knee-timbers  of  boats.  A  poor  fuel,  requires  9-12  months  to  diy, 
gives  no  heat,  but  mixed  with  scraps  of  pine-wood  is  useful  for  brick -burning. 
Leaves  a  great  deal  of  ash,  and  blocks  the  fire-places  speedily.  Shoots  and 
leaves  are  much  browsed  by  camels.  The  fruit  (PUy  tnlu,  pinjUy  Pb. ;  Flru, 
Sindh)  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten  largely.  When  dried  it  forms  an  article  of  trade, 
and  tastes  somewhat  like  currants. 

Ovoid  cinereous  galls  are  often  formed  on  petioles  and  flower-stalks,  and 
small  clustered,  deformed  leaves  grow  frequently  in  large  numbers  among  the 
flowers.  The  tree  grows  readilv  from  seed,  and  coppices  fairly  well.  Its  growth 
is  believed  to  be  more  rapid  tnan  that  of  S,  pernca,  but  the  annual  rings  are 
ver^  indistinct,  and  obscured  by  the  numerous  concentric  belts  of  alternating 
white  and  darker  tissue  (oft^i  16-16  on  1  in.  of  radius). 
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Tiees,  shrubs,  often  climbing,  or  herbs.  Leaves  opposite,  generally 
connected  by  interpetiolar  stipules  or  by  a  raised  line.  Flowers  regular, 
4-5'merous.  Corolla  hypogynous,  regular  or  irregular.  Stamens  epipeta- 
Ions,  usually  alternating  with  the  corolla-segments.  Ovary  free,  2-celled ; 
style  simple,  stigma  often  2-lobed.  Seeds  albuminous. — Wight  111.  ii. 
170  ;  Bentham  in  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  i.  52. 

Fruit  indehiBceiit,  with  a  shell-like  rind ;  flowers  pentamerous, 

corolla  valvate  in  bud ].  Stryohnos. 

Fruit  a  capsule,  dehiscent  septicidally ;  flowers  tetramerous,  cor- 
olla imbricate  in  bud  .* 2.  BUDDLEIA. 

1.  8TBYCHNOS,  Linn. 

Trees  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  entire  3- 5 -nerved  leaves.  Flowers 
pentamerous,  bisexual.  Corolla  tubular  or  funnel-shaped,  lobes  valvate. 
Stamens  inserted  in  the  throat,  filaments  short  Style  filiform,  stigma 
capitate,  or  indistinctly  2-lobed;  ovules  numerous,  placentas  fleshy, 
adiiate  to  both  sides  of  the  dissepiment.  Fruit  a  berry  with  a  shell-like 
rind,  the  seeds  large,  compressed,  embedded  in  a  fleshy  pulp.  Embryo 
short  straight  eccentric,  in  a  cartilaginous  albumen. 

Ck>ro]la  campanulate,  throat  bearded ;  fruit  black  when  ripe,  } 

in.  diam.,  1-seeded I.  S.  potcUarvm, 

Corolla-tube  cylindric,  many  times  longer  than  calyx ;  fruit 

orange  when  ripe,  8-4  in.  diam.,  many-seeded  .        .        ,      2.  S,  Nux-vomica, 

1.  8.  potatorum,  linn.  fiL ;  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  5 ;  Fl.  Ind.  i  576  ; 
"Wight  m  1. 156. — The  dearing-mU  tree.  Sans.  Kataka.  Vem.  Nermaliy 
nirmalij  nel^mal. 

A  middle  -  sized  tree,  evergreen,  wholly  glabrous ;'  trunk  often  irregu- 
larly fluted.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate  or  rotundate,  subsessile,  or  very 
shortly  petiolate,  2-3  in.  long.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  in  short  peduncu- 
late glabrous  cymes,  on  the  previous  year's  wood,  at  the  base  of  this  year's 
branchlets.  Corolla-tube  campanulate,  with  tufts  of  white  hair  at  the 
base  of  the  segments  between  the  stamens.  Style  cylindric,  from  a  coni- 
cal base,  stigma  indistinctly  2-lobed.  Berry  subglobose,  black  when  ripe, 
l-seeded,  |  in.  diam.     Seeds  compressed,  nearly  circular. 

South  India,  Benfinl,  Behar,  Bijora«)gurh  forests,  and  probably  elsewhere  in 
the  Centr.  Prov.  Bark  dcurk-colouri^,  deeply  cracked.  Fl.  H.S.  Wood  dur- 
able, hard  and  close-grained.  Medullary  rays  numerous,  whitish  in  darker 
tissue.  Pores  in  laige,  irr^ularly  ramifi^  patches  of  whitish  tissue.  Pulp  of 
the  fruit  eaten.    The  ripe  seeds  are  used  to  clear  muddy  water. 

2.  S.  Nnx-vomiea,  Linn.;  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  4;  FL  Ind.  1 575;  Bedd. 
Fl.  Sylv.  i  243;  Bentk  L  c.  103. — ^Yem.  Kuchla,  kajra;  Khabaung^ 
Burm. 

A  small,  slow-growing,  evergreen,  glabrous  tree.  Leaves  ovate  or  rotun- 
date, coriaceous,  shining,  blade  4-5  in.,  petiole  \  in.  long.  Flowers  green- 
ish white,  on  terminal  pubescent  pedunculate,  corymbose  cymes.    Corolla- 
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tube  cylindric,  4-5  times  longer  than  calyx,  throat  glabrous.  Style  filifonn, 
stigma  undivided.  Berry  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  of  the  same  colour. 
Seeds  flat,  grey,  shining,  circular  or  reniform. 

South  India,  Burma,  Bengal,  Qoiakhpur  forests  (D.B.),  and  probably  also  in 
the  Centr.  Prov.  Bark  smooth,  ash-coloured,  young  shoots  shimn^,  deep  green. 
Wood  hard,  durable,  of  a  bitter  taste.  Structure  similar  to  that  of  S.  potatorum, 
but  the  whitish  patches  more  in  concentric  lines.  Weight  48.75  lb.  (D.B.  exp. 
1864),  56  lb.  (Skinner}.  Value  of  P.  623  (D.B.),  1120  (Sk.)  The  seeds  contam 
0.28-0.53°/p  of  Strycnnia,  an  extremely  bitter  and  most  poisonous  alkaloid, 
mixed  with  Brucia,  another  alkaloid  closely  related  to  it.  These  substances 
are  also  found  in  the  bark  of  S-  Nux-vomicd,  and  in  the  bark  and  root  of 
several  other  species  of  the  genus.  They  seem  to  constitute  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple in  the  UpcLS  Radja  or  Tieute,  the  arrow-poison  of  the  Moluccas,  prepared 
from  the  root-bark  of  a  climber  {S.  Tievie^  Lesch. ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  iL  380). 
Igasuric  acid  (similar  to  Malic  acid)  is  associated  with  these  alkaloids.  The 
orange-coloured  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  birds. 

2.  BUDDLEIA,  Linn. 

Shrubs,  with  a  mealy  or  woolly  tomentum,  rarely  glabrous.  Flowers 
tetramerous.  Gorolla-lobes  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  4,  anthers  nearly 
sessile.  Capsule  opening  septicidally  in  2  entire  or  bifld  valves,  leaving 
the  dissepiment  free  in  the  centre.     Seeds  small,  numerous. 

Flowers  in  dense  cylindrical  leafless  spikes ;  tomentum  white  or 

yellowish 1.  ^.  aMatica, 

Flowers  in  leafy  panicles ;  tomentum  tawny  or  rust-coloured    .        2.  B,  paniculatcL 

1.  R  asiatica.  Lour. — Syn.  B.  discolor ^  Eoth;  Wight  Ic.  t.  894.  B. 
Neemda,  Roxb.  FL  Lid.  i.  396.     Yem.  Bkaii^  dhaula,  shiiintra,  Kamaon. 

A  large  shrub;  branches,  inflorescence  and  under  side  of  leaves  covered 
with  a  white  or  yellowish  soft  tomentum  either  dense  and  thick,  or  more 
or  less  mealy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  3-6  in.  long,  on  a  short  petiole,  entire 
or  serrulate,  usually  glabrous  above.  Flowers  white,  odorous,  nearly  ses- 
sile, in  dense  cylindrical  bracteate  erect  spikes,  often  interrupted  at  the 
base,  either  solitary  and  terminal,  or  several  together  at  the  ends  of 
branches.  CoroUa-tube  pubescent  outside,  less  than  twice  the  length  of 
calyx,  lobes  rounded,  obtuse.     Valves  of  capsule  bifld. 

A  common  shrub  in  South  Lidia,  Burms,  Bengal,  Oudh,  along  banks  of  nal- 
lahs  and  ravines.  Li  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  extends  as  far  west  as  the  Indus, 
ascending  to  4000  ft.  China.  Indian  Archipelago.  Fl.  Feb.- April.  In  most 
parts  of  BurmSy  this  and  Blutnea  are  common  shrubs  on  deserted  hill-clearings 
(Toungyas). 

2.  B.  panlculata,  WalL  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  i  412. — Syn.  B. 
crispa^  Benth. ;  DC.  Prodr.  x.  444.  Vem.  Spera  mma,  -Afg.;  DhoHtu^ 
Ghuttia,  N.  W.  Hun.     Also  known  by  the  names  of  the  preceding  species. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  a  gnarled  and  crooked. stem;  branches 
woody,  bark  peeling  off  in  long  shreds ;  branchlets,  leaves,  and  inflor- 
escence densely  clothed  with  soft  rust-coloured  or  tawny  tomentum. 
Leaves  extremely  variable,  from  lanceolatey  entire,  to  ovate-triangular, 
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dentate  and  deeply  cut;  blade  4-6  in.,  petiole  |-1^  in.  long.  Flowers  sub- 
sessile,  white,  fragrant,  in  bracteate,  generally  pedunculate  clusters,  form- 
ing irregular  terminal,  leaf -bearing  panicles.  Bracts  linear,  generally 
longer  than  flowers.  Corolla  densely  tomentose  outside,  tube  cylindrical, 
twice  the  length  of  calyx,  lobes  rounded,  obtuse. 

Himalaya,  Indus  to  Bhutan,  ascending  to  7000  ft.    Afghanistan.  Beluchistan. 

Order  LIV.  AFOCTNEiE. 

Trees,  shrubs,  twiners,  rarely  perennial  herbs,  the  juice  frequently 
milky.  Leaves  entire,  opposite  or  whorled,  very  rarely  alternate,  without 
stipides,  or  with  small  glandlike  intrapetiolar  or  interpetiolar  stipules. 
Flowers  regular,  usually  cymose.  Calyx  free,  divided  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  base  into  5  segments  or  sepals,  generally  imbricate  in  bud.  Corolla 
hypogynous,  gamopetalons,  with  5  spreading  lobes,  contorted,  rarely  val- 
vate  in  bud,  the  throat  hairy  inside,  or  closed  with  a  corona  of  scales. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  tube,  alternating  with  the  corolla-lobes ;  anthers 
erect,  2-celled,  the  cells  opening  inward  in  longitudinal  slits,  the  pollen 
not  collected  in  masses.  Pistil  dicarpellary ;  the  carpels  either  distinct 
below,  or  united  in  a  2-ceUed  ovary  with  axile  placentas,  or  in  a  1 -celled 
ovary  with  parietal  placentas  ;  ovules  few  or  more  generally  numerous ; 
style  single  or  2  distinct  styles ;  stigma  usually  thickened.  Seeds  often 
bearing  a  coma  or  tuft  of  long  hairs,  usually  albuminous,  embryo  straight. 
— Royle  HI.  269 ;  Wight  IlL  ii  1-60. 

Fmit  a  fleshy  indehiscent  berry,  generally  1  -  4  -  seeded ; 

leaves  opposite ;  spines  axillary         ....       1.  Cabissa. 
Fruit  a  luge  subglobose  drape,  with  hard  fibrous  endocarp ; 

leaves  alternate,  crowded  at  the  ends  of  branches  2.  Ckrbkra. 

Fruit  of  2  many-seeded  follides,  distinct  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  separating  when  ripe. 
Seeds  naked,  angular,  embedded  in  pulp ;  leaves  opposite      3.  TABBRNAMOirrANA. 
Seeds  naked,  winged ;  leaves  alternate,  sessile  4.  Rhazta. 

Seeds  naked,  winged ;  leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  crowded 

at  the  ends  of  branches 5.  Plumebia. 

Seeds  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  lower  end-— that  is,  the 
end  opposite  the  hilum  ;  leaves  opposite ;  stamens 

ezserted 6.  Wbiohtia. 

Seeds  flat,  attached  in  the  middle,  with  a  fringe  of  hairs 
all  round ;  and  prominent  tufts  at  the  ends ;  leaves 

whorled 7.  Autonia. 

Seeds  with  a  tufb  of  hairs  at  the  hilum — ^that  is,  at  the 
upper  end ;  corolla  without  appendices. 
A  small  tree,  not  climbing ;  fruit  of  2  distinct  follicles      8.  Holabbhbna. 
Climbers ;  fruit  of  2  distmct  follicles         ...      9.  Ichkooabfub. 
Climbers ;  fruit  a  long  cylindrical,  2-valved  capsule, 
separating  into  2  follicles  when  ripe. 
Glabrous ;  corolla- tube  short  cylindrical ;  limb  ]  in. 

across .10.  Vallabis. 

Tomentose;  corolla  hypocrateriform,  limb  2-8  in. 

across 11.  Chonemobpha. 

Seeds  pubescent  idl  over,  and  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the 
hilum ;'  a  corona  of  6  laciniated  appendices  opposite 
to  the  coroUa-lobes 12.  Nbbiux. 
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Several  plants  of  this  family  yield  caoutchouc.  Vahea  gumnUfera^  Lam.,  of 
Madagascar,  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  produce  an  excellent  article, 
second  only  in  quality  to  the  Para  caoutchouc.  They  are  larffe  climbing  shrubs, 
with  huge  subgioboee  fruit.  The  African  caoutchouc,  a  mucn  inferior  article,  is 
likewise  produced  by  large  climbing  shrubs,  which  belons  to  the  genus  Lan- 
dolphia,  with  large  subslobose  fruit  containing  an  acidiuous  pulp  in  a  hard 
woody  rind.     Urceola  ^asHca,  Bozb. ;  Wight  ic.  t.  473,  a  gigantic  climber 

i fruit  of  2  laige  globose,'many-seeded  coriaceous  follicles,  the  seeds  embedded  in 
leshy  eatable  pulp)  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  yields  the  Borneo  rubber,  and 
small  quantities  of  caoutchouc  are  collected  in  India  from  WiUughbeia  edvlisy 
Boxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  280,  and  W.  Martabanica,  WalL  PI  As.  rar.  t.  272,  two  krge 
climbers  of  Burma  and  Eastern  Bengal. — (Collins'  Beport  on  Caoutchouc,  1872.) 
Vahea  belongs  to  the  sub-Order  of  CarisseaSy  with  a  single  2-celled  ovary. 
Landolphda  and  WiUughbeia  are  somewhat  anomalous  genera  with  1-celled 
ovary,  and  fleshy  fruit.  Urceola  belongs  to  the  sub-Order  JEuapocunecB  (fruit 
of  2  many-seeded  follicles),  which  comprises  all  genera  described  below,  except 
CarisM  and  Cerbera, 

1.  CABISSA,  linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  often  aimed  with  opposite  axillary  spines.  Leaves 
opposite.  Calyx  without  glands.  Corolla -tube  cylindrical, 'slightly 
swollen  round  the  anthers,  lobes  spreading,  contorteii  in  the  bud,  the 
throat  without  scales.  Anthers  oblong  or  lanceolate,  included  in  the 
coroUa-tube.  Ovary  single,  2-celled;  ovules  several  in  each  cell;  style 
filiform,  stigma  thicken^.  Fruit  succulent,  indehiscent.  Seeds  1-4, 
rarely  more,  without  haiis,  albuminous. 

Leaves  and  branchlets  always  glabrous ;  fruit  ^-1  in.  long,  some- 
times more  than  4-8eeded 1.  (7.  Oarandas, 

Leaves  and  Innuichlets  often  pubescent ;  fruit  \  in.  long,  4-8eeded      2.  (7.  <2(^«m. 

1.  0.  Oaxandas,  Linn. ;  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  77 ;  FL  i.  687 ;  Wight  Ic. 
t.  426. — Syn.  C,  eongesta,  Wight  Ic.  t  1289.  Sans.  Karamarda  (the 
tree),  avigna  (the  fruit).  Yem.  Karaunda^  karaun^  karundaf  korinda^ 
garinga.     LociBd  n.  Timukhia,  N.W.P. ;  GothOj  C.P. 

A  large  eveigreen  shrub  with  a  short  stem,  glabrous,  only  inflorescence 
pubescent.  Branchlets  generally  alternate,  witii  twin  stout,  sharp,  often 
forked,  glabrous,  shining  spines  at  their  base,  \'\\  in.  long;  branches  ex- 
ceptionidly  opposite,  generally  without  spines.  Leaves  coriaceous,  generally 
penninerved,  wholly  glabrous,  and  shining  on  both  sides,  elliptic  ovate  or 
obovate,  rarely  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse  or  mucronate,  1^3  in.  long,  1-2  in. 
broad,  subsessile  or  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  white,  inodorous,  on  short 
pedicels  in  sessile  or  pedunculate  pubescent  cymose  corymbs  of  10-20 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  branches.  Bntcts  linear,  pubescent.  Calyx  pubes- 
cent, deft  half-way  or  deeper  into  lanceolate  ciliate  segments.  C]!orolla- 
lobes  lanceolate,  shorter  than  tube,  but  more  than  half  its  length.  Ovules 
4  in  each  cell  of  ovary.  Berry  ovoid  or  globose,  |-1  in.  long,  4-  or  more- 
seeded,  shining,  first  red,  black  when  ripe. 

Cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India,  not  much  in  the  Panjab ;  is  wild  on  dry 
sandy  and  rocky  soil  m  the  Qonda  and  Baraich  diviedonB  of  the  Oudh  forests, 
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Bingah  Sal  forests  (R.  Thompson),  in  the  Gbrakhpor  district,  in  Bengal  and 
South  India.  Foliage  generally  renewed  in  March.  Fl.  Jan.-April ;  fruit  ripens 
July- Aug.    Qrows  rapidly,  and  coppices  freely. 

Stem  3-4  ft.  high,  2  h,  girth,  sometimes  more,  branches  rigid,  divergent, 
forming  a  scanty  rounded  crown.  Branchlets  reddish-brown,  smooth,  spread- 
ing. Baik  ^  in.  thick,  grey  or  white  with  pale-orange  streaks,  smoothish  be- 
tween longitudinal  wrinkles,  with  brown  exfoliating  scales.  Wood  white,  close- 
grained  and  hard,  is  an  excellent  fuel,  and  has  been  recommended  for  turning. 
Makes  excellent  fences.  The  red,  half-ripe  fruit  is  made  into  tarts  jellies  and 
pickle.    When  ripe,  it  is  sold  in  bazaars  and  eaten  largely. 

2.  0.  diffasa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  689;  Wight  Ic.  t.  427.— Vem.  Karaunda. 
Local  n.  €fdn,  gama^  garinda,  Pb. 

A  small  evergreen  shrub,  with  rigid,  spreading  branches ;  young  leaves, 
branchlets  and  inflorescence  pubescent  Branchlets  opposite  and  single, 
spines  ^1  in.  long,  often  pubescent  and  forked,  geneiaUy  at  the  base  of 
the  single  branches.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrate  or  pubescent  beneath, 
ovate,  acute,  mucronate,  1-1^  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad,  generally  with  1  or 
2  pairs  of  arching  basal  nerves.  Flowers  pure  white  to  delicate  pink, 
finely  odorous,  on  short  pedicels  in  sessile  or  peduncidate  cymose  corymbs 
of  2-10  flowers,  at  the  ends  of  branches.  Bracts  linear,  pubescent  Calyx 
pubescent,  cleft  nearly  to  the  base  into  lanceolate  ciliate  segments.  Cor- 
oUa-lobes  lanceolate,  shorter  than  tube,  but  more  than  half  its  length. 
Ovules  2  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  Berry  subglobose,  \  in.  long,  4-seeded, 
shining,  black  when  ripe,  seeds  4. 

Abundant  wild  in  most  parts  of  India,  in  the  plains  of  the  Panjab,  the  sub- 
Himalayan  tract,  ascending  to  4000  ft.,  and  in  the  trans-Indus  territory,  gene- 
rally gregarious,  here  and  there  forming  underwood  in  forests  of  Bamboo  in  the 
Siwalik  tract,  of  Pinus  Umpfclia  (Kangra),  of  Teak  (Saugor  district).  Useful 
by  keeping  the  groimd  moist  and  cool  imder  trees  with  light  foliage  which  do 
notthrow  heavy  shade ;  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  Beech  imderwood 
under  Oak  or  Scotch  Fir  in  Europe.  Spreads  readily  where  clearing  have 
been  made,  and  may  in  such  cases  mipede  the  reproduction  and  growth  of  the 
forest.  Fl.  March-May ;  fruit  ripens  Oct.- Feb.  Very  hardy,  coppices  freely. 
The  wood,  though  always  small,  is  used  for  turning  and  for  making  combs  ;  it 
is  an  excellent  fueL  Very  old  wood  is  said  (in  Eangra)  to  be  black  and  fra- 
grant. The  leaves  are  greedily  eaten  by  goats  and  sheep,  but ,  the  chief  use  of 
the  shrub  is  to  furnish  material  for  dry  fences. 

The  characters  available  for  the  distinction  of  these  two  species  are  unsatisfac- 
torv  and  variable,  and  feLrther  inquiries  may  possibly  show  C7.  Carandas  to  be 
nothing  but  the  cultivated  form  of  C*  diffwa, 

2.  CEBBEBA,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  crowded  on  the  young  branches. 
Flowers  large,  in  terminal  corymbose  cymes.  Calyx  without  glands. 
Corolla-tube  cylindrical,  without  scales,  lobes  spreading,  angular,  contorted 
in  bud.  Anthers  included  in  the  coroUa-tube,  inserted  about  the  middle. 
Ovary  of  2  distinct  carpels,  united  by  a  single  style,  each  carpel  incom- 
pletely divided  by  a  very  prominent  placenta,  bearing  2  superposed  ovules 
on  each  side ;  stigma  conical,  ofben  2-lobed  at  the  tip.     Fruit  (from  the 

X 
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abortion  of  one  carpel)  a  single  drape,  flattened  on  one  side,  with  a  woody 
or  fibrous  endocarp,  usually  1 -seeded.     Seeds  without  hairs. 

1.  0.  OdoUam,  Gaertn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  L  692 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  441. 

A  large  tree  or  a  shrub,  wholly  glabrous,  with  thick  branches.  Leaves 
6-12  in.  long,  shining,  oblong  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  acuminate,  nar- 
rowed into  petiole  1  - 1|  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  numerous,  par- 
allel, at  right  angles  to  midrib,  joined  by  indistinct  intramarginal  veins. 
Flowers  white,  sweet-scented,  in  a  corymbose  pedunculate  cyme.  Calyx- 
segments  linear,  reflexed,  deciduous.  Bracts  coloured,  ^1  in.  long,  cadu- 
cous.    Drupe  ovoid,  2-4  in.  long,  endocarp  thick,  fibrous. 

Common  in  salt  swamps  on  the  coast  of  Bengal,  the  peninsula  and  probably 
of  Sindh.  A  widely  spread  tree,  on  the  coasts  of  China,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Queensland,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  In  fiower  and  fruit  throughout  the  year. 
Wood  white,  soft,  and  spongy. 

3.  TABERNMViOTXTANA,  Plum. 

1.  T,  coronAria,  Willd.;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  23;  Wight  Ic  t  477; 
Bot.  Eeg.  t.  1064. — ^Vem.  Cfidndtd,  taggai,  taggar, 

A  shrub,  6-8  ft.,  glabrous,  branches  dichotomous.  Leaves  opposite,  ellip- 
tic-oblong, acuminate.  Flowers  white ;  calyx  glandulose  inside ;  corolla- 
tube  cylindrical,  slender ;  ovaries  2  with  many  ovules,  style  1.  Fruit  of  2 
distinct  recurved  cylindrical  follicles,  1-3  in.  long.  Seeds  3-6,  embedded 
in  red  fleshy  pulp  ;  embryo  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 


Cultivated  in  gardens  throu^out  India,  with  jingle  and  double  flowers ;  ex- 
ledingly  fragrant  at  night.    Wild  in  Eastern 
the  Eonkan.    Fl.  in  the  hot  and  rainy  season. 


T.  tUUis,  Amott  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.  1830,  i.  318,  is  a  tree  in  British 
Guiana,  which  yields  a  thick  sweet  nutritious  milk,  called  Hya-hya  by  the 
Indians. 

* 

4.  BHAZYA,  Decaisne. 

1.  B.  Btricta,  Decaisne  in  Jacquem.  Yoy.  Bot  t  111. — ^Vem.  Vena, 
Salt  range ;  Gandera,  Trans-Indus ;  Sewar,  sifutr,  ishwarg.  Sindh. 

A  small  glabrous  shrub.  Leaves  alternate,  linear  -  oblanceolate,  mu- 
cronate,  sessile.  Flowers  white,  odorous,  corolla- tube  cylindrical,  much 
longer  than  lobes;  ovaiy  2-celled,  with  numerous  ovules.  Fruit  of  2 
distinct  erect  cylindrical  follicles.  Seeds  numerous,  flat,  with  membranous 
wings  at  the  two  extremities  ;  embryo  straight,  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

Abundant  in  the  trans- Indus  territory,  between  Indus  and  Jhelam,  and  in 
Sindh.  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  and  i[iabia.  FL  April.  Used  as  fueL  The 
leaves,  after  steeping  for  some  days,  are  fodder  for  goats.  T^ie  fruit  {Sanu>ar) 
and  the  leaves  are  used  in  native  medicine. 
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5.  PLUMEBIA,  Toum. 

Sbiubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  crowded  at  the  ends  of  branches. 
Flowers  large,  in  terminal  corymbose  cymes.  Calyx  small^  without  glands. 
Corollartube  cylindrical,  without  scales,  lobes  spreading,  contorted  in  bud. 
Anthers  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube,  round  the  ovary.  Ovary 
of  2  distinct  carpels,  united  by  a  single  style,  ovules  numerous ;  style 
short,  thick,  with  a  24obed  stigma.  Fruit  of  2  follicles  with  numerous 
compressed,  winged,  hairless,  albuminous  seeds.  Cotyledons  flat,  folia- 
ceous. 

1.  P.  acntifolia,  Poiret. — Syn.  P.  acuminata,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  20  j 
Wight  Ic.  t.  471.     Vern.  Gula  chin,  Hind. ;  Khair  champa,  Bomb. 

A  small  tree,  whoUy  glabrous,  with  thick  branches,  and  rough  bark, 
full  of  tenacious,  white  juice.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  6-15  in. 
long,  narrowed  into  a  petiole  1-2  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  numerous, 
transverse,  parallel,  joined  by  prominent  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers  in 
large  compound,  pedunculate  cymes,  white,  fragrant,  pale  yellow  in  the 
centre.     Follicles  divaricate,  rigid,  drooping,  6  in.  long. 

Cultivated  throughout  India  and  Burma,  near  villages,  temples,  and  in  gar- 
dens, but  not  indigenous.  Cultivated  in  Siam,  China,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago  (Rumph.  Amb.  iv.  t.  38).  Its  home  is  not  known.  It  grows 
in  New  Grenada  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  but  whether  indigenous, 
is  uncertain.  (The  other  Plumenas  inhabit  tropical  America,  and  P,  lorcmthi- 
fclia^  Miill. ;  Mart  Flora  Brasiliensis,  vi.  p.  42,  a  closely  allied  species,  is  foxmd  in 
Para  and  Matto-Qroaso.)  FL  H.  and  R.  S.  Ripens  its  fruit  very  rarely.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  make  caoutchouc  of  tne  milk,  but  without  success. 

6.  WBIQHTIA,  R.  Brown. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  in  terminal  corymbose 
cymes.  Calyx  with  5-10  broad  scales  inside  at  the  base.  Corollartube 
cylindrical,  generally  short;  lobes  spreading,  before  expansion  twisted 
towards  the  right,  the  throat  with  a  corona  of  5  or  10  erect  scales,  either 
distinct  or  united  in  a  ring.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  throat,  filaments 
short  and  broad,  continued  into  a  broad,  tapering  connective ;  anthers 
exserted,  sagittate,  connivent  in  a  cone  round  the  stigma,  and  often 
adhering  laterally.  Ovary  of  2  carpels,  distinct  or  connate,  with  numer- 
ous ovules  in  each,  multiseriate,  on  axile  placentas.  Fruit  long-cylindri- 
cal, separating  into  two  follicles  dehiscing  on  the  inner  face,  filled  with 
numerous  oblong  pendulous  seeds,  each  with  a  tuft  of  long  silky  hairs 
at  the  lower  end.  Albumen  none,  embryo  cylindrical,  cotyledons  con- 
volute, longer  than  superior  radicle. 

Follicles  connate  into  a  long  cylindrical  capsule,  separating  and 

dehiscing  at -the  same  time  ;  leaves  soft  tomentoee        .        .1.   W,  tomentosa. 
Follicles  distmct,  cohering  at  the  apex  only;  leaves  rough  .        .    2.   W,  tinctoria. 

1.  W.  tomentoBa,  Eoem.  et  Schultes;  Wight  Ic.  t.  443. — Syn.  W. 
moUi8»ima,  Wall  PL  As.  rar.  t.  146 ;  Wight  lU.  t  154.  Nerium  tomenr 
tomm^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iL  6.     Vern.  Kear,  kilawa,  Pb.  DhucR,  N.W.P., 
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Oadh.    Local  names:  Dliarauli,  darhela^  daira,  Garhw. ;  LettavMkeiny 
Burma. 

A  small  tree,  branchlets  and  leaves  clothed  with  soft  tomentum.  Leaves 
elliptici  acuminate,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  3-4  in.  long ;  main  lateral 
nerVes  parallel,  8-12  pair.  Flowers  1  in.  across,  in  subsessile,  stiff,  erect, 
corymbose  and  tomentose  cymes,  with  oval  deciduous  bracts.  Corolla- 
tube  twice  the  length  of  calyx,  lobes  oblong,  yellowish,  corona  fleshy, 
orange-coloured,  cleft  into  unequal  oblong  lobes.  Anthers  white.  Fruit 
subcylindrical,  laterally  compressed,  8-12  in.  long,  \  in.  across,  rough 
with  numerous  white  elevated  specks,  with  twp  shallow  black  furrows 
'  at  the  junction  of  the  carpels,  the  carpels  separating  when  ripe  ;  hairs  of 
seed  pure  white. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  ranges,  ascending  to  3500  ft  or  more  (Benor- 
^id,  Jaunsar  ^war,  D.B.),  as  far  west  as  the  Bias,  and  very  rare  beyond  it  to 
the  Indus.  Oudh,  Bengal,  Central  and  South  India.  Ceylon  and  Burma.  Often 
associated  with  Sal,  but  more  commonly  in  mixed  forests.  The  leaves  are 
ahed  Feb.-March,  the  new  foliage  appears  April-May.  FL  April-June;  fr. 
Nov.-Jan. 

Attains  20-25  ft.,  with  a  short  irregular  trunk  3,  rarely  4  ft.  girth.  Branches 
scabrous,  with  small  lif ht-coloured  specks.  Bark  j^in.  thick,  h^ht  or  dark  cin- 
ereous, corky,  inner  substance  whitish,  compact  Wood  yellowish  white,  even- 
and  fine-grained,  not  hard,  easy  to  work,  heartwood  not  distinct  Weight  33.76 
lb.,  value  of  P.  523  (Kyd).  Used  in  turning,  carved  into  bowls,  plates,  and 
combs  (Saharunpur).  "nie  bark  of  stem  and  root  are  administered  against  snaJce- 
bites  and  the  sting  of  scorpions.  Abundant  yellow  milky  juice  flows  £rom 
incisions,  containing  a  yellow  colouring  matter  (Itoxb.) 

There  is  some  uncertainty  regarding  the  colour  of  the  corolla.  Wallich  (Nepal, 
Oudh,  Kamaon^  and  Wight  describe  and  figure  W.  mollissima  with  yellow  flowers 
tinged  with  rea,  and  Thwaites  (Enupi.  ZeyL  193)  describes  W.  tomerUosa  in  the 
same  manner.  Roxburgh  says — flowers  white,  nectary  (corona)  orange-coloured  ; 
Voigt  (Hort  p.  525^ — yellowish-white,  with  an  orange-coloured  throat ;  and 
Graham  (Bombay  Plants,  114)— white.  Do  the  flowers  change  colour  during 
the  day  ?  According  to  Wallich,  the  flowers  of  mollissima  are  inodorous  ;  Voigt 
describes  them  as  famtly  smelling  of  rhubarb  ;  and  J.  L.  Stewart  **  as  scenting 
the  forest''  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  distinct  species  with  white  flowers  may 
yet  be  discovered  ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  W.  WaUickii,  A  DC,  Wight 
Ic.  t  1296,  which  is  otherwise  exceedingly  like  W.  tom>entosa,  is  descril^d  with 
white  flowers. 

2.  W.  tinctoria,  R.  Br. ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  241.— Syn.  W.  Eoihii,  G. 
Don ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1319.  Nerium  tinctorum,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  4. 
Vem.  DhucUy  Banda ;  Khimi,  Meywar.     (Seeds  Indarjau,  indrajau,) 

A  small  tree ;  branchlets  yellow  or  light  brown,  extremities  and  leaves 
glabrous  or  pubescent.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  3-4  in.  long,  acuminate, 
base  rounded,  petiole  very  short ;  main  lateral  nerves  8-10,  arching, 
joined  by  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers  white,  in  hue  terminal  cymes 
with  slender  spreading  branches.  Corollartube  twice  the  length  of  calyx. 
Corona  of  numerous  linear  scales,  varying  in  length,  some  inserted  with 
the  filaments,  others  on  the  corolla-lobes.      Fruit  of  2  distinct  pendu- 
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Ions,  slender  follicles,  10-20  in.  long,  cohering  at  the  top  only,  with 
elevated  longitudinal  lines,  otherwise  smooth.  Yar.  a.  tinctoria;  glab- 
rous. 0.  Rothii;  pubescent,  leaves  rough  when  old. 

Common  in  the  Peninsula,  ascending  to  4000  ft  (a  and  fi).  From  Central 
India  Q  only,  with  rough  leaves,  is  kqowu.  Bassi  forests  in  Meywar,  Nag- 
pahar  between  Ajmir  and  Pokur  (D.B.) ;  Banda,  Edgeworth.  Leaves  are  shed 
Feb.,  reappear  in  March- April,  with  the  flowers.  Fruit  ripens  ensuing  C.S. 
Wood  pure  white,  close-  and  even-grained,  valued  highly  for  turning  and 
carving.  The  leaves  yield  Indigo  (Koxb.)  The  seeds  are  sold  as  the  sweet . 
(imth(^  indarfauioL  the  bazaars ;  they  are  not  bitter. 

W.  coccinea,  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2696 ;  Wight  Ic  t.  442 ;  a  large  tree  with 
darlL-crimson  flowers,  2  in.  across,  solitaiv  3  or  6  tt^ther,  from  the  Easia 
hills,  is  occasionally  grown  in  gardens  in  Northern  In<ua.  Wood  white,  light, 
but  firm,  used  for  paucees. 

7,  ALSTONIA,  R  Brown. 

Trees,  rarely  shrubs;  leaves  entire,  verticillate  or  opposite.  Calyx 
without  scales  or  glands.  Corolla -tube  {cylindrical,  lobes  spreading, 
•shorter  than  tube,  twisted  towards  the  right  before  expansion.  Corona 
wanting.  Stamens  included,  inserted  half-way  up  the  tube,  or  higher. 
Ovary  of  2  distinct  carpels,  united  by  the  style ;  stigma  thickened ; 
ovules  numerous.  Fruit  of  2  distinct  long  linear  follicles.  Seed  oblong, 
compressed,  peltate,  the  edge  with  a  dense  fringe  of  long  hairs  all  round  ; 
albumen  scanty,  radicle  superior,  cotyledons  oblong,  flat 

1.  A.  Bcholaiis,  E.  Brown  ;  Wight  Ic.  t  422 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  242. 
— Syn.  A,  cfineata,  WalL  Sans.  Ayugma,  ehhada,  ayvk  clihada,  Vem. 
Chaiiun,  eatiun,  chtdiany  satmn,  saini  (Taunmayoben,  Burm.) 

A  large  tree,  with  bitter  milky  juice ;  glabrous,  inflorescence  only  pubes- 
cent. Leaves  coriaceous,  shining  above,  opaque  and  pale  underneath, 
in  whorls  of  5-7,  oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  rarely  acute,  4-8 
in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole ;  main  lateral  nerves  numerous, 
paraUel,  transverse.  Flowers  greenish-white,  sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate, 
in  compact  many-flowered  pedunculate  cymes.  Peduncles  1-2  in.  long; 
cymes  8-12  arranged  in  a  pedunculate  umbel,  and  the  umbels  forming 
whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  terminal  whorl  of  leaves.  Calyx  and  corolla 
pubescent    Follicles  slender,  numerous,  in  hanging  clusters. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  extending  west  to  the  Jumna,  and  ascending  to  3000 
ft  Scarce  in  the  Oudh  forests.  Bengal,  western  side  of  the  PeninsuLEi,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Indian  Arc^pelago,  Queendand,  tropical  Africa.  Fl.  Dec-March; 
fruit  June.    Growth  apparently  rapid. 

Attains  40-60,  at  times  80-90  ft,  with  a  tall  stem,  often  with  a  fluted  or  but- 
tressed base,  and  spreading  branches  in  tiers  of  whorls.  Bark  dark  grey,  rough, 
but  not  cracked.  Wood  whitish,  even-grained,  somewhat  porous  and  open, 
soft  and  light,  40  lb.  per  cub.  ft  Easily  worked  ;  used  for  furniture,  boxes, 
scabbards,  school-boards,  and  for  beams  in  Assam.  Wood  and  bark  are  bitter ; 
the  bark  is  officinal  as  an  astringent  tonic,  anthelmintic,  and  antiperiodic  (Pharm. 
Ind.137). 
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8.  HOLABBHENA,  R  Brown. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  entire  leaves.  Calyx-lobes  lanceolate^ 
with  glands  inside  at  their  base.  CoroUa-tabe  cylindrical^  more  or  less 
swollen  above  its  base  round  the  anthers,  lobes  spreading,  twisted  to 
the  left  before  expansion.  Corona  wanting.  Stameni)  mcluded,  inserted 
below  the 'middle  of  the  tube.  Ovary  of  2  distinct  carp^,  united  by  the 
style ;  stigma  oblong,  not  thickened ;  ovules  numerous.  Fruit  of  2  dis- 
tinct long  slender  follicles.  Seeds  numerous,  pendulous,  with  a  tuft  of 
long  hairs  at  the  hilum;  radicle  superior,  shorter  than  the  auriculate, 
plaited  and  involute  cotyledons ;  albumen  none. 

1.  H.  antidysenterica.  Wall.— Tab.  XIi.— Syn.  H,  pubescensy  WalL 
H,  Codaga^  G.  Don ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1297.  Echitea  antidyaenterica^  Boxb. 
GhoTiemoirpha  antidysenterica,  G.  Don;  Wight  Ic.  t.  439.  Vem.  Karray 
kauray  kqray  huray  ImaVy  keor,  kuer^  kari,  dJiudi,  dhodi.  Local  names : 
Kogar,  Mam,  Pb. ;  Kachriy  Oudh ;  Samoka  marra,  Gonds  of  Seoni ; 
Ankria,  Bheels  of  Banswara.  (Seeds :  Karwa  (bitter)  indarjau,)  Let- 
tauk,  Burm. 

A  small  tree,  glabrous  or  pubescent.  Leaves  6-12  in.  long,  subsessUe,- 
elliptic-oblong,  short-acuminate,  base  obtuse;  main  lateral  nerves  10-14 
pair,  joined  by  prominent  transverse  veins.  Flowers  white,  inodorous, 
1-1^  in.  across,  on  slender  pedicels,  in  sessile  terminal  corymbose  cymes,  * 
with  small  lanceolate,  ciliate  bracts.  Corollartube  slender,  many  times 
longer  than  calyx,  lobes  nearly  as  long  as  tube.  Follicles  smooth,  8-15 
in.  long,  7 'in.  diam.  Seeds  narrow-oblong,  |  in.  long,  brown,  bitter, 
hairs  silky,  twice  the  length  of  seed.  Yar.  a.  glabra ;  leaves  glabrous 
on  both  sides.     Yar.  jS.  puhescena;  leaves  soft  tomentose  beneath. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  ascending  to  3500  ft.,  and  extending  westward  to  the 
Chenab.  Oudh,  Bengal,  Central  and  South  India.  Banswara  forests,  but  not 
found  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  Hajputana.  Often  associated  with  Sal,  in 
Burma  in  the  £in  forest  of  Dipterocarpu8  tuberctUattts,  Roxb.  Old  leaves 
shed  Feb.,  the  new  foliage  appears  April- May.  FL  April-June ;  fruit  ripe  in 
the  cold  season,  generally  bursting  in  March  or  April 

Attains  20-30  ft.,  trunk  short,  straight,  rigid  and  furrowed,  3-4  ft.  riith. 
Bark  ^  in.  thick,  brownish-grey  or  blackish,  warty,  with  some  longitudinal 
cracks,  and  exfoliating  in  thick  woody  scales.  Foliage  bright  pea-green.  Wood 
white,  tinged  with  yellow  or  pink,  even-  fine-  and  smooth-grained,  soft  and 
light,  heartwood  not  distmct  Weight  37-38  lb.  Value  of  P.  417  (Kyd),  562 
(Skinner),  811  {Lettattk,  Benson).  Easy  to  work,  carved  into  tobacco-boxes, 
toys,  combs,  spoons,  forks,  and  platters.  In  Assam,  where  the  tree  grows  to  a 
lar^r  size,  furniture  is  made  of  ik  The  bark  (conem,  formerbr  an  article  of 
trade),  leaves,  fruit,  and  seeds,  axe  used  medicinally  (Phann.  liid.  137) ;  the 
flowers  are  gathered  for  ornaments  at  marriages,  and  the  leaves  are  employed  as 
fodder  or  litter. 

9.  lOHNOCABPUS,  R  Brown. 

Climbers  with  opposite  leaves.  Calyx  5-cleft,  with  small  glands  inside 
at  the  base  of  the  lobes.  Corolla  hypocrateriform,  without  appendices ; 
lobes  hairy  inside,  convolute  in  bud.  Fruit  of  2  distinct,  many-seeded, 
slender  follicles.     Seeds  not  rostrate,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  hilum. 
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Flowen  in  comiwot  cymes,  fonning  elongated  panicles ;  corolla- 
tube  barely  I  in.  long 1.  /.  fnUesceM, 

Flowers  in  lax  pedoncnlate  corymbose  cymes ;  corolla-tube  |  in. 

long .        .     2.  /.  fragrcms, 

1.  I.  frnteflceiuiy  B.  Brown ;  Wight  Ic.  t  430. — ^Syn.  EchUes  frutea- 
eens,  Eoxb.  FL  InA.  ii  12.     Yem.  Dudki,  Kamaon. 

A  twining  shrul);  branc^ets,  inflorescence  and  under  edde  of  leaves  with 
rust -coloured  pubescence.  Leayes  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate -lanceolate, 
acuminate.  Flowers  small  (white,  inodorous,  Boxb.,  greenish  white, 
sweet-scented,  Yoigt  Hortus,  523),  on  short  pedicels,  in  compact  short, 
trichotomous,  pedunculate  cymes,  forming  elongated  leafy  panicles.  Calyx 
with  small  ba^  glands.  Corolla  hypocrateriform,  tube  barely  ^  in.  long, 
lobes  lanceolate,  twisted,  hairy  along  the  upper  face.  Ovaries  distinct, 
surrounded  by  5  distinct  hypogynous  scales,  as  long  as  ovaries ;  style  1. 
Fruit  of  2  distinct  linear,  slender  follicles,  2-3  in^  long.  Seeds  numer- 
ous, pendulous,  a  long  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  hilum. 

South  and  Central  India,  Bengal,  Burma.  In  north-west  India  known  to  ex- 
tend as  far  west  as  Delhi  in  the  jplains,  and^to  the  Sutlej  in  the  sub-Himalayan 
tract.  Indian  Archipelago  and  QueenslandL  The  root  has  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sarsaparilla. 

2.  I  fragrans,  WalL  ;  DC.  Prodr.  viiL  435.— Syn.  (probably)  Blaher 
ropzis  luddue,  A,  DC. ;  AUtonia  ludda^  Don  FL  Nep.  131.  Yem.  Dudlii, 
Kamaon. 

A  climbing  shrub ;  glabrous,  but  branchlets,  petioles  and  under  side  of 
leaves  often  hairy.  Leaves  opposite,  subcoriaceous,  shining  above,  ellip- 
tic-oblong, acuminate,  blade  4-5  in.,  petiole  \  in.  long.  Flowers  on  slen- 
der pedicels,  in  lax  compound  trichotomous  pedunculate  glabrous  corym- 
bose terminal  and  axillary  cymes.  Corolla-tube  i  in.  long,  2-thirds  of  its 
length  narrow-tubular,  suddenly  widened  above  into  a  campanulate  mouth; 
lobes  oblong,  nearly  as  long  as  tube,  hairy  on  the  upper  side  near  the  base. 
Fruit  of  2  distinct  linear  follicles,  about  6  in.  long,  with  numerous  pendu- 
lous seeds,  not  rostrate,  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  hilum. 

North-West  Himalaya,  TTimtiTnir  to  Nepal,  ascending  to  6000  ft.  Bhutan,  As- 
sam. Fl.  April-June.  Somewhat  similar  to  PartchUes  Thunhergii,  A  Gray 
(Ehf^nchospennumJasmtnoideSf  IdndL),  fiK>m  Japan  and  China. 

10.  VAT.T.ARTS,  Burm. 

1.  ▼.  dichotcona,  Wall. ;  Wight  Ic  t  438.— Syn.  EehiteB  dichotoma, 
Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  19.    Yem.  IHidhi,  Eamaob. 

A  large  twining  shrub ;  bark  ash-coloured,  glabrous,  inflorescence  only 
pubescent.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  elliptic  -  oblong,  acuminate;  a 
circle  of  small  cylindric  glands  at  the  insertion  of  the  leaves.  Flowers 
white,  fragrant,  on  slender  pedicels,  in  axillary,  3 -10 -flowered  cymes. 
Corolla-tube  short,  cylindrical,  limb  large,  spreading,  f  in.  aeross.    Ovary 
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1,  2-ceU6d,  surrouuded  at  the  base  by  a  5-fid  ciliate,  cup-sbaped  nectary ; 
style  filiform  pubescent ;  ovtdes  numerous.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  2-celled, 
yalves  thick  fibrous.  Seeds  numerous  pendulous,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at 
the  hilum,  radicle  superior ;  albumen  scanty. 

South  India,  Bengal,  and  Central  India.  Burma  and  Ceylon.  In  the  sub- 
Himalayan  tract  west  to  the  Ganges.    Cultivated  in  gardens.    FL  Dec-April. 

11.  CHONEMOBPHA,  G.  Don. 

1.  0.  macrophylla,  G.  Don ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  432. — Syn.  Echiiea  macro- 
phylla^  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  13.    Yem.  Gar  baderoj  Eamaon. 

A  large  climbing  milky  shrub.  Leaves  opposite,  large,  rotundate  or 
obovate,  8-12  in.  long,  6-9  in.  broad,  tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  large, 
white,  fragrant,  coriaceous,  in  terminal  corymbose  pedunculate  cymes  ; 
bracts  large  ovate,  deciduous.  Calyx  with  glands  inside  at  the  base.  Cor- 
olla hypocrateriform,  limb  2-3  in.  across.  Ovaries  two  distinct,  surrounded 
by  a  cup-shaped  thick  nectary,  style  1.  Capsule  long,  pendulous,  12  in. 
long,  quadrangular,  2-valved.  Seeds  numerous  compressed  pendulous, 
narrowed  into  a  short  beak  above,  and  bearing  a  tuft  of  long  white  silky 
hairs ;  albumen  scanty,  radicle  superior. 

South  India,  Bengal,  Nepal  and  Eamaon,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.   Fl.  April-Sept.    The  milk  is  said  to  yield  a  kmd  of  caoutchouc. 

12.  NEBIUM,  Linn. 

Shrubs  with  white  nulk.  Leaves  entire,  coriaceous,  opposite  or  whorled. 
Flowers  large,  in  terminal  cymes.  Calyx-lobes  with  numerous  fleshy 
linear  glands  at  their  base  inside.  CoroUa-tube  short,  turbinate  or 
campanulate,  lobes  spreading,  unequal-sided ;  corona  of  laciniated  appen- 
dices opposite  to  the  lobes.  Anthers  sagittate,  on  short  broad  filaments, 
continued  beyond  the  anthers  into  a  long  hairy  tail-like  appendix, 
thickened  and  contorted  at  the  top.  Ovary  of  2  carpels,  more  or  less 
cohering,  style  1,  stigma  shaped  like  a  truncate  cone.  Fruit  a  cylindrical 
capsule  when  ripe,  dehiscing  septicidally  into  2  many-seeded  follicles. 
Seeds  pendulous,  tomentose  all  over  and  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  hilum ; 
albuminous,  radicle  superior. 

1.  N.  odonun,  Solander ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  2  ;  Bot  Mag.  t.  2032.— 
Sans.  Karavira  ;  Pers.  Kharzahra,  Vem.  Kanlra^  kaiier^  ganlra^  ganhlra^ 
Pb.;  Kaniyur,  Eamaon. 

A  large  glabrous  shrub.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  3,  linear-lanceolate,  4-6 
in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  under  surface  uneven  and  irreg- 
ularly pitted,  midrib  very  prominent,  main  lateral  nerves  numerous,  par- 
allel, transverse.  Flowers  scented,  rose-coloured  whitQ  or  red ;  appendices 
of  corona  cleft  into  numerous  filiform  segments,  or  trifid,  the  lateral  seg- 
ments linear,  the  centre  one  short-triangular.    Fruit  linear^  6-9  in.  long. 

Common  in  North- West  and  Central  India,  Sindh,  Beluchistan  and  Afghanis- 
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tan.  Ascends  to  5500  ft.  in  the  outer  Himalaya.  Generally  alon^  the  sides  of 
rocky  stream-beds  or  in  ravines  and  river-beds  which  are  dry  in  winter.  Culti- 
vated in  gardens  throughout  India,  with  single  and  double  flowers.  Fl.  April- 
June,  often  nearly  throughout  the  year.  Bark  and  root  are  poisonous ;  the 
leaves  are  used  in  native  medicine  (Pharm.  Ind.  139). 

N".  Oleander,  Linn.,  a  common  shrub  in  the  Mediterrai^ean  region  and  Syria, 
STOWS  abundantly  in  similar  localities,  and  under  similar  conditions,  with  this 
aifference,  that  round  the  Mediterranean  the  ravines  are  filled  by  the  winter 
rains,  and  are  dry  in  summer.  The  flowers  are  inodorous,  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  appendices  are  short,  irregular,  and  not  linear  or  filiform,  and  the  fruit 
is  only  3-6  in.  long.  The  shape  of  the  corolla  varies,  and  does  not  afford  reliable 
distinctive  characters.  Other  differences  I  am  unable  to  Indicate.  Linnesus 
united  them  under  iT.  Oleander,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  interme- 
diate forms,  and  that  the  Indian  shrub  will  eventually  be  replaced  under  that 
species. 

Order  LY.  ASCLEFIADILS!. 

Perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  often  climbing,  with  opposite  entire  leaves, 
and  regular  pentamerous  flowers.  Calyx  free,  divided  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  base  into  5  segments  or  sepals,  imbricate  in  bud.  Corolla-tube  gener- 
ally short,  the  lobes  contorted  or  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  5,  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  coroUa,  and  alternating  with  the  coroUa-lobes,  the  filaments 
short,  connate  or  rarely  firee,  the  anthers  always  connate  into  a  tube,  enclos- 
ing the  style,  and  the  connective  more  or  less  prolonged.  A  corona  of 
variously  shaped  distinct  or  connate  appendages  alternating  with  the  cor- 
ollsrlobes  is  usually  inserted  upon  the  coroUa-tube,  or  upon  the  back  of 
the  filaments  or  wanting.  Stamens  5,  alternating  with  the  coroUa-lobes, 
inserted  at  the  base  of  its  tube ;  filaments  usually  connate,  anthers  2- 
rarely  4-celled  ;  pollen  granular  or  usually  cohering  in  masses,  the  masses 
pendulous  erect  or  horizontal,  sessile  or  stipitate,  united  in  pairs  to  the 
stigma.  Pistil  dicarpellary ;  carpels  distinct  below;  ovules  attached  to  the 
inner  angle ;  styles  united  above  the  ovaries,  and  thickened  within  the 
staminal-tube  into  an  angular  body.  Fruit  of  2  follicles,  or  of  1  only,  by 
the  abortion  of  the  second  carpeL  Seeds  usually  pendulous,  with  a  long 
silky  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  hilum ;  albumen  thin,  embryo  straight,  cotyle- 
dons foliaceous,  radicle  shorty  superior. — Royle  111.  272 ;  Wight  lU.  ii. 
164. 

Filaments  free ;  appendages  of  corona  short,  fleshy,  not  aristate      1.  Cryptolefis. 
Filaments  free;  appendages  of  corona  long-aristate    ...      2.  Pebiplooa. 
Filaments  connate  m  a  staminal  tabe  ;  pollen-masses  10,  stipi- 
tate. 
Appendages  of  corona  laterally  compressed ;  follicles  broad, 

semiovate .8.  Calotropis. 

Appendages  of  corona  flat ;  flowers  in  axillary  cymes  .  .      4.  Mabsdinia. 

Appendages  of  corona  flat ;  flowers  in  interpetiolar  cymes      .      5,  Peroularia. 
Appendages  of  corona  wanting ;  a  leafless  snmb  .        .  .6.  Obthanthera. 

1.  CBYPTOLBPIS,  R  Brown. 

Corolla-lobes  linear,  contorted  in  bud,  longer  than  the  tube.  Corona  of 
5  fleshy  oblong  obtuse  appendages  included  within  the  tube.     Stamens 
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included;  filaments  short,  free,  anthem  broad-sagittate,  ynth.  a  toft  of  hairs 
at  the  back,  adhering  at  the  base  to  the  edge  of  the  stigma,  otherwise  free  ; 
pollen  granular.     Fruit  of  2  divaricate,  ovoid-lanceolate  follicles. 

1.  C.  Bnchanaai,  Eoem.  k  Schult. ;  Falconer  in  Linn.  Trans,  xix.  p.  53, 
t  5. — Syn.  Nerium  retieulatumy  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  8.    Vem.  Karantcu 

A  large  twining  shrub,  abounding  with  milky  juice.  Leaves  oblong  or 
obovate-oblong,  pale  beneath,  obtuse  and  mucronate,  or  suddenly  acumin- 
ate, blade  3-6  in.,  petiole  \  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  numerous,  trans- 
verse, parallel,  alternating  with  shorter  ones,  with  anastomosing  intramar- 
ginal  veins.  Flowers  small  yellow,  on  short  pedicels,  in  pedunculate 
axillary  cymes,  shorter  than  leaves.  Bracts  ovate-lanceolate.  Follicles 
2-3  in.  long. 

North-West  India,  plains  and  sub-Himalayan  tract  (ascending  to  4000  ft.),  not 
known  west  of  the  Sutlej.  Nepal,  Behar,  Bengal,  South  India  and  Oeylon.  FL 
May-Jxme. 

2.  PEBIPLOCA,  Linn. 

Corolla  rotate,  lobes  ovate,  longer  than  the  tube,  generally  hairy  on  the 
upper  surface.  Corona  of  5  short  thick  appendages,  each  terminating  in 
a  long  filiform  arista.  Filaments  short,  free,  anthers  oblong,  cohering  lat- 
erally, with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  back ;  poUen-grains  cohering  in  fours. 
Follicles  divaricate. 

Leaves  minnte  or  wanting 1.  P.  aphyUa, 

Leaves  lanceolate,  long  acuminate,  2-8  in.  long  .        .        2.  P.  calclphylla. 

1.  P.  aphylla,  Dne.  in  Jacq.  Voy.  t.  116. — ^Vem.  Barrdrra,  barren 
Trans-Indus  and  Sibsagar  Doab ;  Baia,  Jhelam  and  Chenab. 

A  shrub,  with  erect  leafless  stems,  glabrous  or  extremities  pubescent, 
now  and  then  with  a  few  small  thick  ovate  leaves.  Flowers  small,  dark 
purple,  sweet-scented,  in  short  lateral  rounded  cymes,  the  corolla-lobes 
hairy  above.  Follicles  on  short  thick  peduncles,  divaricate,  cylindricaly 
gradually  tapering,  3  in.  long. 

Common  in  many  places  trans-Indus  and  Sindh.  Salt  range,  outer  Hima- 
laya, eastward  to  the  Chenab,  ascendidg  occasionally  to  3500  ft.  Afghanistan, 
South  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt  Eaten  by  goats,  used  as  fuel ;  the  flower-buds  are 
sweet,  and  are  eaten,  raw  or  cooked,  as  a  vegetable.    Fl.  March,  April. 

2.  P.  calophylla,  Falconer ;  DC.  Prodr.  viiL  498, 

A  small  shrub,  whoUy  glabrous.  Leaves  shining,  lanceolate,  long-acu- 
minate, 2-3  in.  long,  on  short  petioles ;  main  lateral  nerves  numerous, 
parallel,  transverse,  anastomosing  by  oblique  veins.  Flowers  small,  red, 
in  short  axillary,  generally  opposite  rounded  cymes ;  appendages  hairy  ; 
corolla-segments  ciliate.     Follicles  drooping,  parallel,  3-6  in.  long. 

Outer  ran^  of  the  Himalaya  westward  to  the  Jumna,  and  ascending  to  5000 
ft.    Easia  hiUs.    Fl.  March,  April. 
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3.  CALOTBOPIS,  R.  Brown. 

CoTolla-tube  broad-campanulate,  lobes  ovate.  Stamens  connate.  Corona 
of  5  laterally  compressed  fleshy  appendages,  adnate  to  the  back  of  the 
staminal  tube,  the  lower  end  free  and  incurved.  Anthers  continued  into 
a  broad  membranous  appendix,  incumbent  on  the  stigma ;  pollen-masses 
10,  pendulous,  in  pairs,  flat,  stipitate.  Stigma  pentagonous.  Follicles 
broad,  semiovate. 

Ck>rolla  somewhat  saccate  at  base,  segments  spreading,  appendages 

of  corona  truncate  at  apex ;  flower-buds  ovoid         .        .        ,     1,  C.  gigantea. 

Corolla-seements  erect ;  appendages  of  corona  acute  at  apex;  flower- 
buds  hemispherical 2.  C7.  procera, 

1.  0.  gigantea,  R  Br. ;  Wight  HL  t.  165 — Syn.  Asdepias  gigantea, 
Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  30.     Sans.  Arka,     Vem.  Maddr,  safed-ak,  N.W.P. 

Young  shoots,  inflorescence,  and  under  side  of  leaves  covered  with  soft 
white  adpressed  woolly  tomentum.  Leaves  4-8  in.  long,  obovate  or  obo- 
vate-oblong,  short-acuminate,  sessile  or  subsessile,  with  a  narrow,  cordate, 
often  amplexicaul  base.  Flowers  purplish-lilac  or  white,  inodorous,  with 
a  grey  down  outside,  on  pedicels  twice  their  length,  in  axillary  pedun- 
culate corymbs ;  flower-buds  ovoid ;  corolla-lobes  spreading  or  reflexed. 
Appendages  of  corona  elongated,  longer  than  staminal  column,  their 
length  twice  or  more  than  twice  their  breadth,  always  hairy. 

Common  in  South  and  Central  India,  Burma  and  Bengal.  Ggrakhpur,  Oudh, 
and  in  great  profusion  in  an  isolated  locality  in  the  Siwalik  tract  near  Kali- 
dungi,  below  Naini  Tal.  Ceylon  and  Indian  Archipelago.  One  of  the  most 
common  plants  in  dry  waste  places.  Fl.  nearly  throughout  the  year.  A  large 
shrub,  with  thick  herbaceous  branches,  stem  12-18  in.  girth,  bark  thick,  soft, 
ash-coloured,  wrinkled. 

A  fine  strong  silky  flax  from  the  inner  bark  was  formerly  made  into  cloth  for 
princes  and  nobles.  Used  for  bow-strings,  fishing  lines  and  nets  ;  does  not  easily 
rot  in  water.  The  hair  of  the  seeds  is  said  to  he  made  into  thread  in  Borneo  ; 
attempts  to  weave  it  have  been  made  in  Madras.  Gunpowder  charcoal  is  made 
of  the  young  branches  in  Eattiawar  and  in  the  Dekkan.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
are  full  of  acrid  milk,  which  has  powerful  medicinal  qualities. 

2.  0.  procera,  R  Br. ;  Ham.  in  Linn.  Soc.  Trans,  xiv.  246. — Vem. 
Spdlwakka,  Afg. ;  Aky  dk^  muddry  Korth  India. 

Toung  leaves  hoary,  glabrous  when  full-grown,  inflorescence  clothed 
with  wMte  woolly  tomentum.  Leaves  4-9  in.  long^  thick,  subcoriaceous, 
ovate  obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  acute,  sessile  or  subsessile,  with  a  cor- 
date base.  Flowers  purplish  red,  pale  silvery  outside,  with  a  strong,  not 
unpleasant  smell,  on  pedicels  twice  their  length,  in  terminal  and  axil- 
lary corymbose  cymes.  Flower-buds  hemispherical;  corolla  campanulate> 
lobes  erect.  Appendages  of  corona  broad,  not  longer  than  staminal 
column,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  glabrous,  rarely  pubescent. 

Common  in  the  Panjab,  Sindh  (in  places),  the  trans-Indus  territory,  ascend- 
ing to  3600  ft.,  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  to  the  Saidah  river,  between  Indus 
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and  Jbelam,  aficendin^  to  2400  ft,  Oudh,  Central  India,  and  the  Dekkan.  Syria, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  oe  said  that  C»  giganUa  belongs  to  the  moister,  (7.  procera  to  the 
more  dry  districts.  Often  cregarioas  in  <uy  sandy  places.  Never  quite  bare 
of  leaves.  Fl.  Feb.-May  ;  miit  ripens  in  the  ensuing  cold  season.  Near  this 
planl^  and  growing  on  its  roots,  is  frecjuently  seen,  pushing  through  the  sand, 
Fhelvpcea  Calotropidis,  Walp.,  a  beautiful  Orobanchaceous  parasite  with  leafless 
succulent  stems,  %-Z  ft.  h%h,  terminating  in  purple  flower-spikes. 

Generally  a  shrub  6-7  ft.  high,  but  in  the  most  arid  parts  of  the  Panjab  may- 
be seen  in  close  clumps  12-15  ft.  high,  with  stems  12-18  in.  cirth.  In  Sindn 
stems  4-5  ft.  girth  have  been  observS  (Stewart  Pb.  PL  144).  Bark  ^  in.  thick, 
soft,  corky,  spongy.  Wood  white  and  li^t,  charcoal  is  made  from  it,  the  roots 
are  employed  as  tooth-brushes.  In  Sindh  the  bark  is  stripped  off  green,  and 
made  into  halters,  lines,  and  nets.  In  Arabia  a  soft  rope  is  made  of  the  fibre. 
The  silky  hair  of  the  seeds  is  excellent  for  stuffing  pulows  and  quilts.  The 
plant  abounds  in  acrid  milk  ;  nuxed  with  salt,  it  is  lued  to  remove  the  hair  from 
nides.  The  dried  and  powdered  root-bark  is  officinal  under  the  name  of  Muddr, 
as  an  alterative  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  in  laige  doses  emetic  (Pharm.  Ind.  141) ; 
the  supposed  active  principle  has  been  called  Mudarine,  a  bitter,  not  crystalline 
subtance,  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  coagulates  when  heated,  composition 
unknown. 

4.  MABSDENIA,  R  Brown. 

Corolla  generally  campanulate,  limb  spreading,  divided  into  5  lobes, 
contorted  in  the  bud.  Corona  of  5  appendages,  generally  flat,  sometimes 
auriculate,  adnate  to  the  back  of  the  staminsd  column,  sometimes  10  ap- 
pendages in  2  rows.  Anthers  terminating  in  a  membrane,  free,  or  only 
adhering  laterally ;  poUen-masses  10,  erect,  in  pairs,  stipitate.  Style  ob- 
tuse or  rostrate. 

Appendages  of  corona  in  one  series,  lanceolate  or  linear,  as  long 
as  or  longer  than  stamens.    Style  obtuse,  not  rostrate. 
Corolla  quite  glabrous,  except  a  riogof  erect  hairs  which  closes 
the  throat;  corolla-lobes  shorter  than  tube ;  leaves  drying 

with  a  blue  colour 1.  if.  Undoria. 

Corolla  hairy  outside  ;  lobes  longer  than  tube. 
CoroUa-lobes  glabrous  inside ;  appendage  of  corona  lanceo- 
late, as  lon^  as  stamens 2.  if.  tencuissma. 

Corolla-lobes  hirsute  inside ;  appendage  of  corona  linear, 

longer  than  stamens 8.  Jf.  RoyleL 

Appendages  of  corona  biseriate,  the  outer  fleshy,  attached  to  the 
base  of  staminal  column,  and  shorter  than  anthers,  the  inner 
attached  half-way  up,  membranous,  obtuse,  shorter  than  an- 
thers ;  style  terminating  in  a  long  filiform  beak,  as  long  as 
corolla 4.  Jf.  Ivcidoi, 

1.  M.  tinctoria,  R  Br,;  Wight  Ic.  t.  589.— Syn.  Aaclepiaa  Undoria, 
Roxb.  n.  Ind.  ii.  43. 

A  large  twining  shrub;  branches,  petioles  and  peduncles  clothed  with 
short  down.  Leaves  pubescent  when  young,  afterwards  glabrate,  turning 
blue  when  dry,  ovate,  with  rounded  or  cordate  base,  acuminate,  penni- 
nerved,  blade  4-9  in.  long,  petioles  J-2  in.  Flowers  numerons,  small, 
yellow,  ^  in.  long ;  pedicels  slender,  twice  the  length  of  flower,  in  dense 
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umbellate  clusters,  forming  cylindrical,  pedunculate,  axillary  racemes,  in- 
terrupted at  the  base.  Calyx  cUiate.  Corolla  glabrous,  save  a  ring  of  hairs 
in  the  throat,  lobes  shorter  than  tube ;  appendages  of  corona  lanceolate, 
as  long  as  stamens.  Follicles  lanceolate,  covered  with  long  soft  hairs, 
reflexed,  in  racemes  of  4-8. 

East  Bengal,  Sikkim,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  Burma.  Banda  district  (Edgew.) 
FL  hot  and  rainy  season.    The  leaves  yield  a  kind  of  Indigo. 

.2.  M.  tenadflsima,  Wight  et  Am. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  590. — Syn.  Asdepiaa 
tenacissima,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  51 ;  Cor.  PL  t.  240. 

A  large  twining  shrub ;  branches,  leaves  and  inflorescence  soft-tomen- 
tose.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  4-6  in.  long  and  3-4  in.  broad,  petiole 
2-4  in.  long,  basal  nerves  3-5.  Flowers  greenish-yellow,  ^  in.  long,  on 
slender  pedicels,  somewhat  longer  than  flowers,  in  aullary  drooping 
pedunculate  compound  cymes.  Calyx  and  corolla  hairy  outside ;  corolla- 
lobes  longer  than  tube,  glabrous  inside.  Appendages  of  corona  lanceolate, 
as  long  as  stamens.     Follicles  ovate-lanceolate,  4-6  in.  long,  downy. 

Behar,  Baraitch  forests  of  Oudh,  Kamaon,  ascending  to  4500  ft.  Banda 
district  Ceylon.  FL  April ;  fr.  in  the  ensuing  cold  season.  The  bark  of  young 
luxuriant  shoots  yields  a  large  quantity  of  beautiful  fine  silky  fibre,  with  which 
the  mountaineers  of  Bajmaoal  make  their  bow-strings,  on  account  of  its  great 
strength  and  durability.  The  following  comparative  experiments  are  recorded 
by  Roxburgh  :— 

A  line  of  common  hemp  broke*  with  158  lb.  when  dry,  and  190  lb.  when  wet 
Boehmeria  tenacisdma  „         240  „        „         „        278  „         „ 

Marsd,  tenacissima  „         248  „       „         „        343  „         „ 

A  milky  juice  exudes  from  wounds,  thickening  into  an  elastic  substance  very 
much|like  caoutchouc,  which  rubs  out  black  pencil-marks. 

3.  M.  Roylei,  Wight — ^Vem.  PatJior,  Chenab;  Tar,  veriy  Salt  range; 
MurMla,  Kamaon. 

A  large  twining  shrub ;  branches,  under  side  of  leaves,  and  inflorescence 
sofb-tomentose.     Leaves  ovate  from  cordate  base,  acuminate,  3-5  in.  long, 
petiole  1-2  in.    Flowers  orange,  \  in.  long,  in  compact,  rounded,  peduncu- . 
late  axillary  cymes.    Calyx  hairy  outside  \  corolla-lobes  longer  than  tube, 
hirsute  inside.    Appendages  of  corona  linear,  longer  than  stamens. 

Salt  range,  Panjab,  and  outer  ranges  of  N.W.  Himalaya,  ascending  to  7000 
ft  Simla,  Mussoori,  Kamaon.  Fl.  May,  June.  The  fibre  is  made  into  fishing- 
lines. 

4.  M.  Incida,  Edgew.  MS.  in  Hb.  Kew ;  Madden  in  Joum.  As.  Soc. 
xvii  pt  L  370. — ^Vem.  Dudhi,  Kamfi^>n. 

A  large  evergreen  climber ;  glabrous,  only  extremities  and  inflorescence 
pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  pale  beneath,  penniveined,  4-5  in.  long,  petiole 
1-1|  in.  Flowers  purple,  sweet-scented,  ^^  in.  long,  on  pedicels  some- 
what longer  than  flower,  in  short-pedunculate  umbelliform  cymes.  Calyx 
hairy  outside,  corolla-lobes  longer  than  tube,  hairy.     Appendages  of  cor- 
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ona  10,  in  a  double  series,  the  outer  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  staminal 
tube,  thick,  fleshy,  the  inner  half-way  up,  obtuse,  membranous,  both  shorter 
than  anthers.  Style  prolonged  into  a  filiform  beak  as  long  as  corolla. 
Follicles  lanceolate,  smooth,  5  in.  long. 

East  Bengal,  Baraich  forests  of  Oudh,  Eamaon  (in  shady  yalleys),  ascending 
to  7600  ft.    FLOct-Nov. 

5.  PEBQULABIA,  Linn. 

Flowers  in  intelpetiolar  cymes.  Corolla  hypocrateriform,  limb  spread- 
ing, lobes  contorted  in  bud.  .  Corona  of  5  flat,  membranous  appendages, 
adbaate  to  the  base  of  the  staminal  column,  with  a  small  ligula  inside  below 
the  apex.  Anthers  connate,  terminating  in  a  membrane.  Pollen-masses 
10,  stipitate,  erect,  in  pairs.     Style  not  rostrate. 

Leaves  ovate ;  corolla-tube  glabrous  inside  .        .        .        .     1.  P.  pallida. 
Leaves  cordate ;  corolla-tube  hairy  inside  to  the  throat        .     2.  P.  odoraUsHma, 

1.  P.  pallida,  W.  et  A. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  585. — Syn.  Asdepiaa  pallida^ 
Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  48.    Yem.  SurlcUOy  Kamaon. 

A  large  twining  shrub ;  young  leaves  and  young  shoots  pubescent  with 
soft,  curved  hairs.  Leaves  ovate  from  a  cordate  base,  acuminate,  2-4  in. 
long,  petiole  about  1  in.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  inodorous,  ^  in.  long  to 
tip  of  corolla-lobes,  on  pedicels  as  long  as  flowers  or  longer,  in  many- 
flowered,  short  pedunculate,  umbelliform  cymes  j  peduncles  shorter  than 
pedicels,  both  hairy.  Calyx  almost  glabrous,  the  segments  ciliate  at  the 
edges,  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla-tube.  Corolla-lobes  linear,  twice  the 
length  of  tube ;  throat  and  inside  of  tube  glabrous,  except  near  its  base. 
Follicles  lanceolate,  glabrous,  3  in.  long. 

Bengal,  Behar,  Burma,  plains  of  N.W.  Lidia  and  the  Panjab.    Fl.  June-Oct. 

2.  P.  odoratissima,  Linn. ;  Wight  Ic.  t  414;  Bot.  Eeg.  t.  412.— The 
West  Coast  or  Primrose-Creeper,  Kanja-luta,  Beng. 

A  large  twining  shrub ;  bark  deeply  cracked  and  spongy,  young  shoots 
and  inflorescence  pubescent.  Leaves  deep-cordate,  acuminate,  about  4  in. 
long  and  nearly  as  broad,  pubescent  along  the  nerves  on  both  sides,  and 
with  a  few  scattered  hairs  between  the  nerves,  petiole  1  in.  long.  Inflor- 
escence similar  to  that  of  P,  pallida,  'Flowers  §  in.  long,  greenish  yellow 
or  orange,  exceedingly  fragrant  Calyx  pubescent  and  ciliate,  shorter 
than  corolla-tube.  CoroUa-tube  hairy  inside  to  the  throat,  broad,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  oblong  lobes.     Follicles  ovate-lanceolate. 

Cultivated  generally  in  gardens  in  India  and  China.  Indigenous  in  Bengal, 
Burma,  and  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  where  it  ascends  to  4000  ft.  Has  been  found 
as  far  west  as  Jaunsar  Bawar.    FL  May-July. 

6.  OBTHANTHEBA,  Wight. 

A  glabrous  leafless  shrub,  with  minute  subulate  scales  in  the  place  of 
the  leavea     Flowers  ^  in.  long,  green,  on  short  pedicels,  in  short  pedun- 
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culate  axillary  umbellifonn  cymes  of  3-6  flowers.  Peduncles,  pedicels, 
calyx,  and  corolla  villoas  with  long  soft  hairs.  Calyx  parted  nearly  to 
the  base  into  5  linear-lanceolate  segments,  as  long  as  corolla-tube.  Cor- 
olla campanulate,  tube  cylindric,  longer  than  the  oblong,  erect  segments, 
which  and  valvate  in  bud.  'No  corona,  but  the  stamina!  tube  girt  at  the 
base  by  an  undulate  ring.  Pollen-masses  10,  stipitate,  erect  Follicles 
compressed,  linear,  glabrous,  erect,  4-5  in.  long. 

1.  0.  viminea,  Wight ;  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  116. — ^Vem.  Mawa,  lanebdr, 
Trans-Indus ;  Matti,  Bias ;  Khipy  Delhi ;  Kip,  Sindh ;  Chaphia,  Kamaon ; 
Mdhur,  Baraich,  Gonda. 

QrowB  3-6  ft.  hi^,  with  erect  branches.  FL  March,  ApriL  Trans-Indus, 
Sindh,  Paniab,  the  Doab,  sub-Himalayan  tract,  ascending  to  2000  ft.,  eastwards 
known  as  far  as  the  Baraich  and  Gk)nda  forests  in  Oudh,  where  it  is  abundant 
in  the  beds  of  streams,  and  where  the  flower-buds  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable, 
cooked  or  raw  (R.  Th.)    Rope  is  made  of  the  fibre,  after  4  or  5  days'  steeping. 

Ordbr  LYI.  BOEAOINEJ& 

Herbs,  usually  with  rough  hairy  leaves,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  glabrous 
or  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  usually  undivided,  without 
stipules.  Inflorescence  definite ;  flowers  in  1 -sided  (scorpioid)  spikes  or 
racemes,  rolled  back  when  young,  and  often  forked  or  dichotomous,  or  in 
more  or  less  compound,  often  irregular  cymes.  Calyx  free,  persistent, 
lobes  or  teeth  5,  rarely  4  or  6,  valvate  in  bud  Corolla  gamopetalous, 
hjrpogynous,  segments  as  many  as  those  of  the  calyx,  imbricate  or  indu- 
plicate  in  the  bud.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  corolla-tube,  as  many  as 
corollarlobes,  and  alternate  with  them  ;  anthers  2-celled,  the  cells  usually 
opening  in  longitudinal  slits.  Ovary  free,  of  2  carpels,  entire  or  4-  rarely 
2-lobed,  2-celled,  with  1  or  2  ovules  in  each  cell,  or  4-8-celled,  with  1 
ovule  in  each ;  style  simple  or  2-4-fid,  terminal  or  inserted  between  the 
lobes.  Fruit  a  drupe  or  dry,  and  separating  into  4,  rarely  2,  1- seeded 
nuts.  Seed  with  a  thin  testa,  albumen  none  or  scanty,  embryo  straight, 
radicle  short— Koyle  111.  303,  306  (Coi'diacece) ;  Wight  111.  ii.  208. 

Style  twice  forked  ;  drupe  with  1  kernel     .        .        .        .1.  Cordia. 

Style  bifid ;  drape  with  2-4  kernels 2.  £hsetia. 

Style  undivided ;  berry  with  4  kernels        ....      8.  Rhabdia. 

• 

This  Order  is  here  accepted  in  its  wider  sense,  including  Cordiaceas,  which  is 
often  regarded  as  a  separate  Order.  It  is  divided  into  four  great  tribes  :  1.  Cor- 
diece,  2.  Ehretiece,  with  undivided  ovary,  terminal  style,  and  indehiscent,  often 
fleshy  4-8eeded  fruit.  In  Cordiece  the  style  is  twice  forked,  in  Ehretiece  2-lobed 
{Ehretia),  rarely  undivided  (Rhcibdia).  3.  ffeliotropiece,  ovary  often  lobed,  but 
style  terminal,  fruit  dry,  often  separating  into  several  l-seeded  coccL  To  this 
group  belongs  the  sweet-scented  Heliotrope  {ff,  j>eruvianum,  Linn.^,  from  the 
Andes  of  South  America,  which  thrives  so  luxuriantly  on  the  Nilgiris  and  in 
South  Europe.  4.  Boraaew,  the  ovary  of  2,  generally  4,  distinct  looes,  the  style 
in  the  middle  between  tnem.  To  this  sroup  belong  numerous  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plants  of  Europe  ana  Central  Asia^  of  which  the  Borage, 
Bugloss,  and  the  Im-get-me-not  are  well-known  examples. 
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1.  COBDIA,  Liim. 

Trees  or  shrubs ;  flowers  often  polygamous,  in  terminal  or  leaf-opposed 
cymes,  bracts  small  or  none.  Calyx  tabular  turbinate  or  campanulate, 
4-  or  ^-toothed  or  irregularly  toothed  or  lobed  Corolla-tube  cylindrical  or 
fmmel-shapedy  limb  4-5,  sometimes  more,  -lobed.  Ovary  entire,  4-celled, 
1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  terminal,  twice  forked.  Fruit  a  drupe,  en- 
docarp  hard,  often  perforated  at  the  apex,  cells  4  or  fewer  by  abortion. 
Albumen  none,  cotyledons  plaited  lengthwise. . 

Leaves  generally  alternate,  ovate  or  cordate ;  flowers  generally 
pentandroos. 
Leaves  broad-ovate  or  rotondate,  base  rounded  or  cnneate ; 

calyx  not  ribbed 1.  C  Myxa. 

Leaves  cordate ;  branchlets  with  dense  grey  or  tawny  tomen- 

j;am  ;  calyx  ribbed 2.  (7.  MadeodiL 

Leaves  broad  •  elliptic,   or  rotundate,  dense  tufts  of  rust- 

colonred  hairs  at  the  axils ;  calyx  ribbed      .        .  Z.  C.  vestUa. 

Leaves  generally  subopposite,  oblanceolate ;  flowers  generally 

tetrai^drous 4.  C  Rothii. 

1.  C.  Myxa,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  M.  Ind.  L  690 ;  Wight  HI.  t  169.— Syn. 
a  obliqua,  WiUd. ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1378.  C.  latifolia,  Roxb.  1.  c.  588.  C. 
polygamaj  Eoxb.  1.  c.  594.  Sans.  Selu,  Vern.  Lasora,  Jussora^  lesura^ 
bJiokary  Hindi;  Laawdra,  lasidra,  Pb.;  Lesuriy  giduri,  Sindh;  Borla^ 
baircUa,  baurala,  Kamaon ;  Oondhun,  khdtu,  Satpura  range,  C.P. ;  Bar- 
^  gundy  vargwid,  Mar. ;  Sepistan,  pistan,  Guz. ;  Thanatben,  Burm. 

A  middle-sized  tree ;  young  leaves  soft-pubescent  beneath,  more  or  less 
rough  when  full-grown,  broad-ovate  or  rotundate,  base  rounded  or  short- 
cuneate,  blade  3-6  in.  long,  petiole  1-2  in.;  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair,  1 
or  2  pair  j&om  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Flowers  white,  polygamous,  pentan- 
drous,  on  short  pedicels,  in  loose  terminal  and  lateral  pedunculate  cymes, 
without  bracts.  Calyx  without  prominent  ribs,  entire  and  closed  over  the 
corolla  in  the  bud,  splitting  irregularly,  when  the  flower  expands,  into 
5  short  lobes,  nearly  glabrous  outside,  lobes  hairy  inside.  Corolla-tube 
nearly  as  long  as  calyx,  with  5  narrow,  recurved  lobes,  as  long  as  the  tube. 
Stamens  exserted,  filaments  hairy.  Drupe  supported  by  the  enlarged 
and  hardened  calyx,  its  limb  irregularly  and  broadly  toothed,  ovoid  or 
nearly  globose,  J-1 J  in.  long,  puberulous  when  young ;  when  ripe,  min- 
utely rugose,  but  shining,  yellowish  brown,  pink  or  nearly  blaclc.  Kernel 
very  hard,  rugose,  1-  or  2-celled,  in  a  rough  viscid  sweetish  almost  trans- 
parent pulp. 

Cultivated  throughout  India,  wild  in  the  Panjab  Salt  range,  the  outer  Hima- 
laya and  Siwalik  tract,  from  the  Chenab  to  Assam,  ascending  to  5000  ft.  Easia 
hills.  Gonda  forests  in  Oudh,  Satpura  range,  C.P.  Also  South  India,  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Queensland.  Leaves  are  shed  in  April,  and  re- 
newed soon  after ;  fl.  March,  April ;  fr.  May-July.  Growth  moderately  quick, 
3-6  rings  per  in.  A  very  hardy  tree.  30-40  ft.  high,  trunk  short,  erect  or  some- 
what crooked,  4-6,  at  times  6  ft.  girth,  branches  numerous,  spreading,  then 
ascending,  forming  a  handsome  rounded  crown  with  dense  bright-green  foliage. 
Branchlets  reddish  grey,  glabrous,  bark  ^-1  in.  thick,  light-  or  dark-cinereous, 
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brown,  sometimes  blackish,  rough  with  shallow  longitudinal  wrinkles  and  fur- 
rows, inner  substance  fibrous.  Wood  olive-colour^,  greyish,  or  light  brown. 
No  oistinct  heartwood.  The  horizontal  section  shows  numerous  broad  medul- 
lary rays  and  large  pores,  as  well  as  concentric  bands  of  whitish  tissue,  alternat- 
ing with  narrow  bands  of  darker  tissue.  Pores  and  medullary  rays  prominent 
on  a  vertical  section.  Soft  and  somewhat  porous,  but  fairly  strong,  weight 
33-49  lb.  pes  cub.  ft.  Seasons  well,  but  does  not  stand  exposure,  and  is  apt  to 
be  attacked  by  insects.  Employed  in  boat-building,  for  gun-stocks,  well-curbs, 
and  agricultural  implements.  Excellent  fuel  The  bark  is  made  into  ropes  and 
fuses  ;  the  fibre  is  atso  used  in  caulking  boats.  The  leaves  are  used  as  plates,  and 
in  Pegu  for  the  covering  leaf  of  the  Burma  cheroots.  The  tender  young  fruit  is 
eaten  as  a  ve^table,  and  is  pickled  ;  the  ripe  fruit  is  eaten,  and  is  gre&iilv  de- 
voured by  birds.  The  adhesive  viscid  pulp  is  used  as  bird-lime.  Its  juice  is 
employed  instead  of  that  of  the  marking-nut  (Semecarpus  Anacardium),  biit 
the  colour  is  transient.  The  kernel  is  eaten,  tastes  somewhat  like  a  filbert; 
that  of  the  cultivated  tree  is  better. 

C  Walltckiif  G.  Don ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  245 ;  is  allied  to  this  species,  but 
the  leaves  are  more  cordate,  and  clothed  beneath  with  dense  grey  tomentum. 
Forests  of  the  western  coast  and  Mysore. 

2.  C.  Maeleodii,  H.  f.  &  Th.— Tab.  XLL— Linn.  See.  Jonm.  ii.  128. 
— Syn.  Hemigymnia  Madeodiiy  Griff.  Vem.  DeugJiaUf  dhdian,  daJii, 
deingan,  dhajnan,  dewan,  C.P. ;  Dhaivan,  Sattara. 

A  middle-fiized  tree ;  branchlets,  under  side  of  leaves,  inflorescence,  and 
calyx  clothed  with  dense  grey  or  tawny  tomentum.  Leaves  alternate  or 
subopposite,  cordate,  pubescent  above,  membranous  when  young,  after- 
wards firm  and  hard,  upper  surface  rough,  uneven,  but  somewhat  shin- 
ing ;  blade  5-7  in.  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  petiole  2-3  in. ;  three  promi- 
nent basal  nerves,  each  of  the  2  outer  with  4-5  main  lateral  nerves  on  the 
outside,  the  middle  nerve  with  4-5  main  lateral  nerves  on  either  side, 
all  joined  by  prominent  parallel  transverse  veins.  Flowers  polygamous, 
white,  on  subsessile,  compound,  axillary  and  terminal  cymes.  Bracts 
none.  Calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering  cylindrical,  wider  above,  almost 
davate,  ^  in.  long,  ribbed  and  furrowed,  splitting  into  3-5,  usually  5 
unequal  teeth.  Corolla-tube  shorter  than  calyx,  lobes  obovate-oblong,  as 
long  as  tube,  undulate,  spreading  or  reflexed.  Stamens  exserted,  filaments 
hairy  at  the  base.  Male  flowers  with  a  rudimentary  ovary,  without  style 
or  stigma.  Drupe  ^  in.  long,  ovoid,  cuspidate  with  the  persistent  base  of 
style,  and  girt  by  the  enlarged  and  hardened  cup-shaped  calyx,  with  a 
ribbed,  crenate  and  denticulate  edge. 

Central  India,  f^m  the  Mahanadi  river  in  Bijoragogarh  (DJB.),  (probably  also 
in  Behar),  to  the  NagpsJiar  near  Ajmir  (D.B.),  West  Dekkan  as  far  south  as 
Belgaum  (Dr  Ritchie,  D.B.),  and  probably  (specimens  imperfect)  on  dry  hills 
near  Chikmaglur  in  Mysore,  D.R  First  brought  to  noticel)y  the  late  Sir  D.  F., 
Macleod,  who  sent  specimens  from  Jubbulpur  (in  1842)  to  Dr  Griffith.  Attains 
30-40  ft,  with  short  trunk,  3-4  ft.  girth,  and  strong  spreading  boughs^  forming 
a  close,  rounded  crown.  Bark  thick,  soft,  corky,  grey.  FL  April,  May ;  fruit 
C.S.  Heartwood  light  brown,  beautifully  mottled  with  darker  veins  and  whit- 
ish lines.  Weight  40-50  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  Even-grained,  hard,  strong,  tough  and 
elastic,  seasons  weU  and  works  easily.  Used  for  furniture,  picture-mimes,  and 
other  ornamental  work.    Excellent  fishing-rods  are  made  of  it. 

Y 


\. 
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3.  C.  vestita,  H.  £  &  Th. ;  Linn.  Soc.  Joum.  iL  128. — Syn.  G,  incana^ 
Royle ;  Gynaion  vestitum,  A.  DC.  Vem.  Kumbi,  kariUcy  Pb. ;  Kum 
pdiinan,piny  Indak^  KW.P. ;  Cfhinta,  ajdnta,  Oudh. 

A  amall  or  middle-sized  tree ;  brancUets,  under  side  of  leaves  and  inflor- 
escence clothed  with  soft  grey  pubescence ;  leaf-buds  and  base  of  petioles 
enveloped  in  dense  tufts  of  long  tawny  or  rust-coloured  halts.  Leaves 
alternate,  broad-elliptic  or  rotundate,  upper  side  very  rough,  blade  3-4  in. 
long,  2-3  in.  broad,  petiole  1-1^  in.  long;  main  lateral  nerves  3-5  pair, 
the  lowest  pedr  proceeding  from  the  base.  Flowers  yellowish-white^ 
polygamous,  in  compound  cymes,  often  several  together  on  short  peduncles 
at  the  ends  of  branches ;  cymes  of  male  flowers  often  composed  of  uni- 
lateral racemes.  Calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering  clavate,  ^  in.  long, 
ribbed  and  furrowed,  splitting  into  a  number  of  unequal  teeth.  Corolla- 
tube  as  long  as  calyx,  lobes  obovate-oblong,  as  long  as  tube,  undulate, 
spreading.  Stamens  exserted,  filaments  hairy  at  the  base.  A  rudimentary 
ovary  without  style  or  stigma  in  the  male  flowers.  Drupe  f  in.  long 
cuspidate  with  the  persistent  base  of  style,  and  girt  at  base  with  the 
enlarged,  hardened,  flat  cup-shaped  calyx,  |-1  in.  across,  with  a  ribbed, 
crenate  and  denticulate  edge. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  ranges  from  near  the  Jhelam  to  the  Sarda 
river,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  Hill  forests  of  Baraich  and  Qonda  in  Oudh.  No- 
where common,  rare,  west  of  the  Jumna.  The  flowers  appear  with  or  shortly 
before  the  young  leaves  in  March,  April ;  the  fruit  ripens  Oct.,  Nov.  Often' 
only  15-20  ft.  high,  and  3-4  ft.  girth.  A  planted  tree  on  Mount  Tilla  in  the 
Panjab  Salt  range  8  ft.  girth,  and  25-30  ft.  high.  Branchlets  marked  by  the 
scars  of  the  fallen  petioles.  Bark  ^  in.  thick,  dark  grey  or  blackish,  rugose  and 
longitudinally  furrowed,  when  old  exfoliating  in  large  woody  scales,  showing  the 
smooth  silvery  grey  inner  bark.  The  dark-green  foliage  is  clustered  near  the 
ends  of  branches.  Sapwood  whitish,  heartwood  distinct,  of  a  chocolate-brown 
colour,  with  conspicuous  medullary  rays..  Clo8e-^;rained,  hard,  heavy  and  strong. 
Employed  for  wheel-  and  well-work.  The  fruit  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous  pulp, 
which  is  eaten,  and  is  preferred  to  that  of  C.  Myxa, 

4.  C.  Rothii,  Roem.  &  Schultes;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1379.— Syn.  0.  angusH- 
folioy  Roxb.  FL  Ind  L  595.  Vem.  Oondi^  gondni,  gundi.  Local :  Liar, 
lidif  Sindh. 

A  small  or  moderate-sized  tree.  Leaves  rough  and  pubescent  beneath 
while  young,  generally  subopposite,  oblanceolate  or  cuneate-oblong,  blade 
3-4  in.  long,  and  1-1 1  in.  broad,  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  small,  white, 
generally  tetrandrous,  in  loose,  terminal  or  axillary  pedunculate  cymes ; 
peduncles  and  pedicels  slender,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent,  bracts  none. 
Calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering  turbinate.  Corolla-tube  somewhat  shorter 
than  calyx,  lobes  4  or  5  oblong,  reflexed.  Stamens  4  or  5  exserted. 
Drupe  ovoid,  acute,  mucronate,  ^  in.  long,  yellow  or  reddish  brown  when 
ripe,  glabrous,  longitudinally  stoiate,  fleshy,  with  yellow,  gelatinous  pel- 
lucid pulp ;  generdly  1-seeded. 

Planted  and  self-sown  near  villages  in  the  Panjab  south  of  the  Salt  range, 
SLudh,  N.W.P,  Rc^putana,  Quzera^  and  Dekkan.    Wild  in  the  Kishengurh 
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forests  north-east  of  Ajmir  (D.B.) ;  in  Mysore,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  Also  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  Leaves  are  renewed  m  Feb., 
March.  Fl.  April-June ;  fruit  ripens  in  the  ensuing  cold  season.  Coppices 
well.  Attains  30-40  ft.,  trunk  snort,  3-6  ft  girth,  branches  spreading,  ex- 
tremities often  drooping,  forming  a  somewhat  lax,  rounded  crown.  Twigs 
cinereous,  bark  of  stem  thick,  light  or  dark  grey,  or  brownish,  longitudinally 
furrowed,  ifot  much  cracked.  Heartwood  li£;ht  yellow  or  light  brown,  tough, 
42-62  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  Used  as  fuel,  in  Sindh  for  building,  and  in  Cutch  for 
agricultural  implements.  A  gum  issues  from  wounds  in  the  bark.  Ropes  are 
made  of  the  ban.  The  pulp  of  the  drupe  is  adhesive,  hence  its  name  {gond, 
gum),  and  is  eaten,  though  insipid. 

2.  EHBETIA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shmbs,  often  glabrous ;  leaves  alternate.  Flowers  in  terminal 
or  axillary  cymes,  with  small  bracts.  Calyx  deeply  divided  into  5  seg- 
ments, persistent,  but  not  enlarged  in  fruit  Corolla-tube  short  or  cylin- 
drical, limb  of  6  spreading  lobes,  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  generally 
exserted.  Ovary  2-celled  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell,  or  4-celled,  1  ovule 
in  each  cell ;  style  terminal  bifid.  Fruit  a  drupe,  the  endocarp  forming 
two  2-seeded,  or  four  1 -seeded  pyrenes.  Albumen  scanty,  cotyledons 
ovate,  not  plaited. 

Leaves  serrate  ;  flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  pyrenes  2  ,      1,  B,  serrcUa, 

Leaves  entire ;  flowers  in  terminal  and  axillaiy  compoond  corym- 
bose cymes ;  pyrenes  4. 
Leaves  elliptic ;  flowers  sessile  ;  corolla  not  much  longer  than 

calyx 2,  S»  loBvis, 

Leaves  spathnlate ;   flowers  pedicellate ;   corolla  twice   the 

length  of  calyx Z.  E,  dUusifdlia, 

1.  E.  serrata,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  596  ;  Bot  Reg.  t.  1097.— Vem.  Punay 
N.W.  India ;  Puran^  JcaUhdurty  Pb. ;  PunyaUy  punjlavodiy  panden,  koda, 
N.W.P. ;  KurJcuria,  arjun^  Oudh;  Nahhuna,  Nepal. 

A  middle-sized  tree  j  glabrous,  only  leaves  and  benches  of  inflorescence 
with  scattered,  short,  generally  adpressed  hairs.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
acuminate,  sharp-serrate,  blade  4-6  in.,  petiole  }  in.  long ;  main  lateral 
nerves  arching,  8-10  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Flowers  numerous,  white, 
small,  fragrant,  sessile,  in  clusters  of  3-5,  in  large  terminal  pyramidal 
panicles.  Corolla  rotate.  Drupe  with  two  1-  or  2-seeded  pyrenes,  i-ed 
orange  or  nearly  black  when  ripe,  as  large  as  a  small  pea. 

Sub  -  Himalayan  tract  and  outer  ranges  from  near  the  Indus  to  Sikkim, 
ascending  to  4000,  occasionally  to  5500  ft  Cultivated  in  Lidia,  China,  the 
Mauritius,  and  elsewhere.  {E,  aGumiruUa^  R  Br.,  Benth.  Fl.  Austr.  iv.  387,  of 
Queensland  and  N.S.  Wales,  is  nearly  allied  to  this  species.)  Fl.  Feb.-April, 
occasionally  July-Dec. ;  fr.  Nov.-Dec,  remains  long  on  the  tree.  Attains  40  ft, 
with  a  short  straight  tnmk  4-6  ft  girth,  numerous  branches,  forming  a  handsome, 
shady  oval  crown,  resembling  Cordia  Myxa  in  apneaiance.  Bark  dark  grey  oi 
brown,  even,  with  longitudinal  furrows ;  when  old,  with  many  small  roj^ed, 
mostly  longitudinal  cracks,  inner  substance  brown,  leathery,  fibrous.    Wood 
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light  brown,  with  white  specks,  fairly  even  and  compact,  soft,  not  heavy,  easily 
worked,  made  into  scabbards,  sword-hilts,  ^^-stocks,  and  employed  in  build- 
ing and  for  agricultural  implements.  Weight  37  lb. ;  value  of  P.  630  (Kyd^. 
Not  durable.  The  unripe  uoiit  is  pickled  ;  ripe  it  is  insipidly  sweet,  and  la 
eaten. 

2.  E.  tovis,  Eoxb.— Tab.  XLIL— Cor.  PL  t  56 ;  M.  Ind-  L  597  ; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  1382. — ^Vem.  Chamror,  ehamrur,  chamraud^  N.W.  India ; 
Chambal,  ffin,  Pb. ;  Koday  darar,  KW^.P. ;  Datranga,  Oudh ;  Tamholiy 
Banda ;  Tambolia,  Banswara ;  Dotti  mara,  Gonds,  C.P. 

A  middle-sized  tree ;  glabrous  or  more  or  less  pubescent  and  ciliate. 
Leaves  membranous  when  young,  firm  and  nearly  coriaceous  when  full- 
grown,  entire,  elliptic,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  blade  3-8  in.,  petiole  ^  in. 
long;  main  latersd  nerves  6-10  on  either  side  of  midrib,  arcuate,  joined 
by  more  or  less  prominent  intramarginal  veins.  Flowers  small,  white, 
sessile  or  subsessile,  in  loose,  terminal  and  lateral  cymes,  composed  of 
unilateral  spikes ;  bracts  none.  Calyx  hairy,  lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  Corolla 
rotate  or  broad-campanulate,  tube  a  little  longer  than  calyx,  lobes  twice 
the  length  of  tube.  Anthers  not  apiculate.  Drupe  nearly  2-lobed,  some- 
what broader  than  long,  ^  in.  across,  red,  afterwards  black,  wrinkled,  a 
scanty  pulp  enclosing  3-4  triquetrous,  1 -seeded  pyrenes. 

Trans-Indus,  on  eastern  skirts  of  Suliman  ran^,  ascending  to  2500  ft.,  Pan- 
jab,  Siwalik  tract,  ascending  to  2000  ft.,  occasionally  in  the  Panjab  plains. 
Qangetic  plain,  and  sub-Himalayan  tract,  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Oudh  forests, 
Central  India,  Behar,  Guzerat,  and  the  Eonkan.  The  old  leaves  are  shed  Jan., 
Feb. ;  the  new  foliage  issues  Feb.,  March,  and  is  light-green,  somewhat  viscid. 
Fl.  Jan.,  Feb.,  before  the  leaves  are  quite  out,  occasionally  up  to  May,  or  later ; 
fruit  April-June.  Hard  vesiculoee  galls  not  rare  on  inflorescence.  Attains  30, 
at  times  40  ft.,  trunk  erect,  short,  irregularly  scooped,  3-4,  at  times  5-6  ft.  girth. 
Many  large  branches,  ascending  ana  spreading  into  a  rounded,  lax  crown. 
Branchlets  light  grey,  or  with  a  reddisn  tinge,  smooth.  Bark  jrl  in.  thick, 
light-yellowish  grey  with  dark  specks.  Foliage  dark  green.  WocS  dirty-white 
or  yellowish  brown,  compact,  even-  and  fine-grained,  tough,  easily  worked,  used 
for  agricultural  implements,  and  for  buildinc.  The  inner  bark,  in  times  of 
famine,  is  mixed  with  flour  and  eaten.  The  leaves  are  given  as  cattle-fodder. 
The  fruit  is  tasteless,  but  is  eaten. 

H.  Jloribunda,  Boyle  ;  Benth.  in  Royle  III  p.  306,  from  the  Dehra  Doon,  also 
found  by  Stocks  at  Shah  Bilawal  in  Sindh,  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  a  variety 
with  acuminate,  soft-pubescent  and  ciliate  leaves. 

JE.  aspera,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  55  ;  Fl.  Ind.  i.  598,  with  smaller  elliptic  or  ob- 
long-eUiptic  leaves,  tomentose  beneath,  scabrous  and  pubescent  above,  terminal 
corymbose  cymes  and  small  globose  drupes  has  not  been  found  within  the  range 
of  this  Flora.  It  is  closely  allied  to  St.  ovaH/olia,  Wight  Ic.  t.  1383,  of  South 
India  and  Ceylon. 

3.  E.  obtusifolia,  Hochstetter ;  DC.  Prodr.  ix.  607. 

A  small  shrub,  with  grey  branches.  Leaves  rough  and  hairy,  spathu- 
late  or  obovate,  entire,  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers  \  in.  long,  in  short,  lax, 
hairy  cymes  at  the  top  of  small  branchlets,  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx,  or 
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longer.  Oalyx-lobes  lanceolate.  Corolla  campanulate,  twice  the  length 
of  calyx,  lobes  ovate,  as  long  as  tube.  Drape  ^  in.  across,  with  four 
l-seeded  pyrenes. 

Sindh.    Salt  range,  Panjab.    Abyssinia.    FL  March,  April 

3.  BHABDIA,  Martins. 

Shmbs  with  alternate  leaves.  Calyx  deeply  divided  into  5  segments, 
persistent.  Corolla-tube  short,  limb  5-lobed.  Ovary  2-ceUed,  style  un- 
divided. Fruit  a  dry  berry  with  4  pyrenes ;  seeds  albuminous,  radicle 
superior. 

1.  B.  viminea,  Dalzell  in  Hooker  Ic.  Plant,  ix.  t.  823. — Syn.  Ehretia 
mminea,  WalL  ;  E.  cuneata,  Wight  Ic.  t  1385. 

A  small  much-branched  shrub,  branches  twiggy.  Leaves  spathulate, 
entire,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  about  1  in.  long,  more  or  less  hairy 
with  stiff  adpressed  white  hairs,  at  times  densely  hispid  oi  nearly  glabrous. 
Flowers  pink,  on  short  pedicels,  2  or  3  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  branch- 
lets.  Calyx  hispid,  longer  than  corolla-tube,  somewhat  enlarged  in  fruit, 
which  is  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  orange-red  when  ripe. 

Rocky,  sandy  and  shingly  beds  of  streams,  Kamaon,  ascending  to  2600  ft, 
East  Bengal,Banda,  Konkan,  Mysore,  Burma.  FL  Oct.,  Nov. ;  branches  frequently 
creeping  and  rootiug. 

Obdbr  LYIL  convolvulaceje. 

Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  often  twining.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  regular,  pentunerous,  bisexual,  usually  large  and  showy.  Calyx 
free,  persistent,  often  enlarged  in  fruit,  of  5  distinct  sepals,  much  imbri- 
cate in  bud.  Corolla  generally  campanulate  or  funnelnshaped,  the  limb 
usually  spreading,  5-angled  or  5-lobed,  folded  in  the  bud,  rarely  imbricate. 
Stamens  5,  often  of  unequal  length,  inserted  in  the  corolla-tube  or  at  its 
base,  and  alternating  with  the  lobes  or  angles  of  the  limb ;  anthers  with 
2  parallel  cells  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  free,  2-  3-  or  4-celled, 
1  or  2  ovules  in  each  cell,  or  1-celled  with  2  or  4  ovules.  Fruit  a  capsule 
or  succulent  and  indehiscent.  Seeds  with  scanty  mucilaginous  albumen. 
— Royle  HL  307 ;  Wight  DL  ii.  200. 

Stjle  filifonn ;  limb  of  corolla  5-aDgled  or  5-lobed. 
Flowers  smaU,  ovary  1-celled  ;  sepak  much  enlaif^d  in  fruit, 
forming  long,  veined  membranous  wings;  frmt  a  l-aeeded 

capsule 1.  Porana. 

Flowers  large,  ovary  2-  or  4-celled ;  sepals  enlarged,  bnt  not 

membranous  in  froit ;  fruit  a  dry  or  snccxdent  berry       .        2.  Argyreia. 
Stigma  sessile  ;  Umb  of  corolla  of  5  deeply  2-lobed  diyiaions  ; 
fruit  a  berry,  supported  by  the  slightly  increased  calyx ; 
leaves  coriaoeous,  evergreen 8.  Ertoibe. 

1.  FOB  AN  A,  Linn. 

Large  twiners.  Leaves  entire.  Flowers  usually  small,  paniculate  in  the 
Lidian  species.     Sepals  enlarged  after  flowering  into  long  membranous 
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wings,  horizontally  spreading  under  the  fruit.     Ovary  l-celled,  with  2  or 
4  ovules.     Capsule  usually  1 -seeded  by  abortion. 

1.  P.  panicnlata,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  235 ;  FL  Ind.  L  464. 

A  large  twining  shrub;  branches,  panicles  and  under  side  of  leaves  with 
grey  or  brownish  pubescence.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  2-4  in.  long, 
petiole  less  than  ^  the  length  of  leaf,  basal  nerves  5-7.  Flowers  numerous, 
small,  white,  on  pedicels  longer  than  calyx,  in  large  axillary  and  terminal 
drooping  panicles ;  bracts  shortly  tomentoee.  Corolla  J  in.  long  or  less. 
Calyx  half  the  length  of  corolla,  sepals  3-5,  enlarged  after  flowering,  into 
ovate-oblong,  membranous,  shortly  petiolate,  reticulate  wings,  |-1  in.  long, 
surrounding  the  globose  brittle  villous  capsule,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pea. 

Bengal,  sub-Himalayan  tract  to  the  Ganges,  ascending  to  4500  ft.,  Burma. 
Fl.  Nov.-Feb.;  fr.  March,  April. 

2.  AJBLQYBJBlAf  Loureiro. 

Large,  often  woody  climbers.  Leaves  entire,  rarely  lobed,  clothed 
beneath  with  silky,  often  silvery  white  hairs.  Flowers  large,  in  axillary 
cymea,  rarely  solitary  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate.  Ovary  2- 
celled,  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell,  or  4-celled  by  a  spurious  dissepiment 
between  the  ovules ;  style  filiform,  stigma  capitate,  entire  or  2-lobed. 
Fruit  indehiscent,  a  dry  or  succulent  berry,  2-4-seQded ;  cotyledons 
folded. — ^This  genus  was  divided  iato  2  by  Choisy  in  DC.  Piodr.  ix.  325, 
Eivea  with  a  4-celled  and  Argyrda  with'  a  2-celled  ovary.  I  follow  Ben- 
tham,  Fl.  Hongkong.  236,  in  uniting  them. 

Leaves  cordate  or  broad-ovate,  breadth  equal  to  the  length  or  nearly 

80. 

Flowers  white,  corolla  f unnel-ahaped  ;  leaves  with  5-7  prominent 
basal  nerves,  midrib  pennivemed. 

PedQncle8-l-2-flowered 1.  ^.  uniflom. 

Flowers  in  corymbose  or  panicled  pedunculate  cymes       .        .    2.  A,  amata. 
Flowers  rose-coloured  or  purple,  corolla  campanulate;   leaves 
penniveined. 
Branches  and  under  side  of  leaves  white-tomentose .        .        .    S.  A.  specio9cu 
Branches  and  under  side  of  leaves  hairy. 
Flowers  sessile  in  compact  pedunculate  heads  with  long,  lan- 
ceolate bracts 4,  A,  capitaku 

Flowers  pedicellate  in  corymbose  cymes  with  short  bracts   .    6.  A,  setosa. 
Leaves  cuneate-oblong,  much  longer  than  broad    .        .        .        .    6.  A,  eunecUa, 

The  geographical  distribution  in  India  of  several  of  the  species  here  described 
is  imperfectly  known.  I  have  selected  those  most  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
forests  of  North  and  Central  India. 

1.  A.  nniflora,  Sweet. — Syn.  Eivea  hypocratenformis,  Choisy  in  DC. 
Prodr.  ix.  326.     Lettsomia  uniflora^  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  495. 

A  woody  climber;  branchlets  and  under  side  of  leaves  hoary  or  white 
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silky-tomentose.  Leaves  broad-cordate,  obtuse,  emarginate  or  apiculate, 
3-6  in.  broad,  basal  nerves  5-7,  petiole  about  as  long  as  leaf.  Flowers 
large,  pure  white,  peduncles  1-3-flowered,  pedicels  (shorter  than  peduncles) 
in  the  axils  of  linear,  deciduous  bracts.  Corolla-tube  2-3  in.  long,  slender, 
cylindrical,  limb  1-2  in.  diam. 

Smdh,  common  on  dry  hills.  Panjab,  Central  India,  South  India.  FL  May- 
Aug.    The  flowers  open  at  sunset,  and  close  at  simrise. 

A,  hana-noxy  Sweet — Syn.  Lettsomia  bana-nox,  Bozb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  494.  The 
Jlidnapur  creeper.  A  gigantic  climber  with  Gpon^  cracked  ash-coloured  bark, 
has  larger  flowers ;  very  frafprant.  Roxburgh  calls  it  the  prince  of  Convol- 
vulacesB.    Bengal  (Serampur,  Midnapur),  Quzerat,  the  Konkan.    FL  B.S. 

2.  A.  omata,  Sweet — Syn.  Rivea  omata,  Choisy;  DC.  Prodr.  ix. 
326 ;  Wight  Ic  t  1356.     Lettsomia  amatOy  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  L  496. 

Differs  firom  A.  uniflora  mainly  by  having  the  flowers  in  large  spreading 
corymbose  or  panicled  pedunculate  cymes,  peduncle  generally  longer  than 
petiole.  This,  as  well  as  the  preceding  species,  demand  critical  study  on 
the  spot. 

Oudh  forests.  Nepal,  Panjab  (Aitchison),  and  probably  widely  spread  in 
North-West  India.    Ceylon.    F1.K.S. 

3.  A.  speciosa,  Sweet;  DC.  Prodr.  328. — Syn.  Ipomcea  s^yeciosa, 
Bot  Mag.  t  2446.  Lettsomia  nervosa^  Koxb.  FL  Ind.  L  488.  The  Ele- 
phant Creeper, 

A  large  woody  climber  running  up  the  highest  trees.  Branches  and 
under  side  of  leaves  white  with  a  dense  tomentum  of  soft  silky  hairs. 
Leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  penniveined,  4-12  in.  long,  and  nearly  as  broad, 
petiole  shorter  than  leaf  or  nearly  as  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  numerous, 
prominent,  paralleL  Flowers  deep  rose-coloured  in  axillary  corymbose 
cymes,  peduncles  longer  than  petiole,  and  sometimes  longer  than  leaf, 
pedicels  as  long  as  calyx;  bracts  large,  foliaceous,  ovate,  acuminate, 
deciduous.     Corolla  campanulate,  tube  1^  in.  long,  limb  2  in.  diam. 

South  India,  Bengal,  North-West  India  (Dehra  Doon,  Voigt  Hort.  Suburb.' 
351).    FLR.S. 

4.  A.  capitata,  Choisy;  DC.  Prodr.  ix.  332. — Syn.  Lettsomia  strigosa^ 
Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  L  491. 

A  large  woody  climber ;  branchlets,  inflorescence  and  leaves  strigoee 
with  long  harsh  brown  hears.  Leaves  ovate  from  a  cordate  base,  acumi- 
nate, penniveined,  blade  3-5  in.  long.  Flowers  rose-coloured  or  lilac,  ses- 
sile in  pedunculate  bracteate  heads,  supported  by  numerous  ovate  bracts, 
with  long  rust-coloured  hairs,  pedundes  longer  than  petioles.  Corolla 
campanulate. 

Eastern  Bengal,  Burma.  FL  Oct.,  Nov.  A,  harbigera,  Choisy — syn.  Con- 
votvidtu  barbiaer,  WalL,  is  closely  allied,  if  specifically  distinct.  Burma.  Java. 
Eastern  B^igal.    N.W.  Himalaya. 
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5.  A.  setosa,  Choisy  1.  c.  332. — Syn.  Lettsomia  setoeUf  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
i  490 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1360. 

A  large  woody  climber ;  young  shoots  and  under  side  of  leaves  strigose 
with  adpressed  hairs.  Leaves  broad-ovate  from  a  cordate  base,  penni- 
veined^  blade  3-5  in.  long.  Flowers  pink,  shortly  pedicellate,  in  compound 
corymbose  pedunculate  cymes.  Bracts  broad-ovate,  deciduous.  Corolla 
campanulate. 

Northern  Circars,  Dekkan.  FL  Nov. -Jan.  This  sp.  is  closely  allied  to  A, 
capitaia.    They  require  farther  examination  on  the  spot. 

« 

6.  A.  cnneata,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  661 ;  DC.  Prodr.  ix.  330. — Syn.  Lettaomia 
cuneata^  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  i.  491. 

A  large  woody  climber  with  smooth  dark  grey  bark,  young  shoots  and 
leaves  with  adpressed  silky  hairs.  Leaves  deep  green,  cuneate-oblong 
3-4  in.  long,  petiole  \  in.  long  or  less.  Flowers  large,  bright  deep  purple, 
on  slender  pedicels,  in  short  axillary  3-flowered  pedunculate  cymes;  bracts 
linear.     Corolla  campanulate. 

Nilgiiis,  Pidneys,  Western  Ghats  as  far  north  as  Bombay,  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens.   FL  Aug.-Sept 

3.  EBYOIBE,  Eoxb. 

Large  climbing  shrubs  with  entire,  evergreen,  coriaceous  leaves.  Cor- 
olla-tube short,  lobes  bifid,  middle  part  firm  coriaceous,  hairy  outside,  seg- 
ments folded  in  bud.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube,  filaments 
short.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  4  erect  ovules  ;  stigma  thick  sessile,  lobed. 
Fruit  an  indehiscent  1 -seeded  berry  ;  cotyledons  folded. 

1.  E.  paniculata^  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  169 ;  FL  Lid.  L  685 ;  Wight  IlL 
t.  180. 

A  large  climbing  shrub ;  young  shoots  and  inflorescence  covered  with 
rust -coloured  pubescence.  Leaves  elliptic -oblong,  abruptly  acuminate 
(caudate),  3-5  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole;  main  lateral  nerves 
arcuate,  4-6  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Flowers  yellow,  in  long  terminal 
leafy  panicles.  Calyx  and  mi^ddle  part  of  corolla-lobes  with  dense  rust- 
coloured  hairs,  appendices  (segments  of  corolla-lobes)  rounded,  glabrous, 
membranous.  Connective  prolonged  beyond  anthers,  apiculate.  Berry 
subglobose,  ^  in.  diam.,  supported  by  the  persistent  calyx,  pulpy,  black 
when  ripe. 

South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Bengal,  Oudh  forests.  Fl.  June-Nov.  Indian 
Archipelago,  Queensland. 

E,  WigMiana,  Graham  Cat  Bombay  Plants,  137 ;  scandent,  with  rigid 
stems,  and  white,  fragrant  flowers,  may  possibly  only  be  a  variety  of  E,  panv- 
cu^o^-^ Western  Gfauats,  Bombay  to  Belgaum. 
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Obdeb  LYUL    SOLANE^. 

Herbs,  shrabs  or  sofb-wooded  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stip- 
ules. Flowers  regular,  bisexual,  usually  pentamerous.  Calyx  free,  usually 
gamosepalous.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  lobes  5,  rarely  4,  induplieate-pli- 
cate,  rarely  imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  epipetalous,  as  many  as  corolla- 
lobes,  alternating  with  them.  Ovary  free,  generally  2-celled,  multiovulate; 
style  simple,  terminal,  with  an  entire  or  lobed  stigma.  Fruit  an  in- 
dehiscent  berry,  rarely  a  capsule,  with  several  seeds.  Embryo  usually 
curved  or  spiral,  albumen  fleshy. — Boyle  IlL  279 ;  Wight  HI.  ii  194. 

1.  LYOIUM,  Linn. 

Shrubs,  branchlets  often  spinescent.  Leaves  entire,  usually  small, 
often  clustered.  Calyx  with  5,  rarely  4  teeth,  often  splitting  into  3-5 
lobes.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  limb  5-  rarely  4-lobed,  the  lobes  imbricate 
in  bud.  Stamens  usually  unequal ;  anthers  2-celled,  dehiscing  longitudi- 
nally.    Ovary  2-celled.     Fruit  an  ovoid  or  globose  berry. 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate ;  corolla-tabe  tnibcylindrical, 

more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  lobes ;  calyx  5-aentate         1,  L,  europceum. 

Leaves  linear ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  tube  somewhat  longer  than 
segments,  but  not  twice  their  length ;  calyx  with  8-4  un- 
equal lobes 2.  Z.  ruthenicum. 

1.  L.  euroiMBlun,  Linn. ;  Sibthorp  Fl.  GrsBC  t.  236. — Syn.  L.  indieum, 
Wight  Ic  t.  1403 ;  L.  mediterraneum,  Dunal ;  Prodr.  xiii  i.  523.  Vem. 
GangeVy  kangu^  kango,  kungu,  hunga  buH,  Pb. ;  Chirchitta,  niral,  Delhi 
and  Harriana. 

A  thorny  shrub,  with  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate  leaves,  sometimes 
pubescent  when  young,  |-1  in.  long,  alternate  or  fasciculate;  branches 
grey.  Flowers  white,  ^  in.  long,  solitary,  on  slender  pedicels  shorter  than 
flower.  Calyx  campanulate,  longer  than  broad,  with  5  equal  teeth. 
CoroUa-tube  cylindrical,  gradually  widening  upwards,  somewhat  curved ; 
segments  of  lunb  short,  rounded  or  ovate.  Filaments  glabrous,  anthers 
nearly  included  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Berry  globose,  yellow,  or  red, 
i  in.  diam.  The  specimens  of  South  Europe  and  Western  Asia  have 
krger  leaves,  light  purple  (or  white)  flowers,  and  a  broader  calyx. 

Common  in  the  plains  of  the  Panjab,"  Sindh,  and  Guzerat. — Western  Asia 
and  South  Europe.  FL  Oct.-March.  The  fruit  is  eaten,  camels  and  goats  feed 
on  the  branches.  It  is  used  as  fuel,  and  jhampe  (wattled  frames)  for  the  walls 
of  huts  are  made  of  it.    Hardy  in  England. 

Z.  harharunif  Linn. ;  Miers  Illustr.  of  South  American  Plants,  t^  69,  with 
pedicels  as  long  as  flowers,  corolla-segments  nearly  as  long  as  tube,  stamens 
exserted,  and  beny  ovoid,  grows  in  Western  Asia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan 
(naturalised  in  Europe),  and  will  probably  be  found  in  Sindh  and  the  Panjab. 
L.  Edgeworihii,  Dunal;  Prodr.  xiii.  625,  from  Sirhind,  seems  to  belong  to  this  sp. 
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2.  L.  rathenicnm,  Murray;  Prodr.  xiii.  i.  514;  Miers  L  i  70. — Yem. 
KhicJuxr,  khttsar,  IcUserma^  Ladak. 

A  small  thorny  shrub,  wholly  glabrous.  Branchlets  nearly  white, 
spines  at  right  angles.  Leaves  fleshy,  linear,  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers  soli- 
tary, \  in.  long,  on  pedicels  half  the  length  of  flower.  Calyx  white,  trans- 
parent, with  3-4  unequal  lobes.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  segments  longer 
than  half  the  length  of  tube.  Anthers  long  ezserted.  Berry  globcrae, 
\  in.  diam. 

Siberia,  Caucasia,  Western  Tibet.  Common  in  the  Nubra  valley  and  Ladak 
at  10,000-13,500  ft  FL  Aug.-Sept  Fruit  sweet,  but  without  flavour,  eaten. 
Hardy  in  England. 


Ordbb  LIX.   BIONONIACiLS!. 

Trees,  shrubs  or  woody  climbers.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely  alternate, 
compound,  rarely  simple,  without  stipules.  Flowers  bisexual,  often  irre- 
gular. Calyx  free,  tubular  or  campanulate,  truncate  toothed  or  split, 
lobes  valvate  in  bud.  Corolla  tubular  or  campanulate,  often  bilabiate, 
lobes  5  spreading,  generally  unequal,  imbricate,  rarely  valvate  in  bud. 
Stamens  2  or  4,  rarely  5,  in  pairs,  in  the  place  of  the  flfth  stamen  gene- 
rally a  short  staminodium;  anthers  2-celled,  rarely  1-celled,  the  cells 
opening  longitudinally.  Ovary  free,  supported  by  an  annular  disc,  2-celled, 
placentas  two  distinct  in  each  cell  attached  to  the  dissepiment ;  ovulea 
numerous ;  style  flliform,  with  2  short  stigmatic  lobes.  Fruit  often  elon- 
gated, dehiscent,  or  indehiscent  (Oreaeentieos),  Seeds  numerous,  usually 
flat  and  bordered  by  a  membranous  wing,  albumen  none.  The  following 
genera  have  all  a  dehiscent  capsule,  the  2  valves  separating  from  the  dis- 
sepiment, along  the  edges  of  which  the  seeds  are  attached. — Boyle  IlL  294  ; 
Wight  111.  ii.  182  ;  £.  Bureau,  Monographic  des  Bignoniac^es  (premiere 
partie),  Paris,  1864. 

Capsule  flat,  dehiscing  septicidally,  the  dissepiment  parallel 
to  the  valves,  wings  surrounding  the  seed  on  three  sides ; 
leaves  bipinnate,  opposite. 
Corolla  campanulate ;  stamens  5,  inserted  above  the  base ; 

anthers  2-oell6d 1.  Calosaiythis. 

Corolla  funnel-shaped  ;  stamens  4,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of 

the  long  cylindric  tube ;  anthers  1 -celled     .        .        .2.  Millimgtonia. 
Capsule  flat  convex  or  cylindrical,  dehiscing  loculicidally,  the 
dissepiment  transverse  to  the  valves,  and  attached  to  their 
median  line  before  dehiscence. 
Seeds  with  long,  bilateral  wings ;  leaves  pinnate  or  bipin- 
nate. 
Dissepiment  continuous,  cylindrical  flat  or  (on  a  horizon- 
tal section)  cross-shaped ;  seeds  flat .        .        .        .3.  Spathobea. 
Disseniment  jointed,  cylindrical ;  nucleuB  of  seeds  wedge- 
shaped,  embryo  doubled  up 4.  Stbbsospbrhum. 

Seeds  winged  on  thiise  sides ;  leaves  simple  (digitate  in  extra 
Indian  species) 5.  Tegoma. 
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1.  CALOSANTKES,  Blume. 

A  soft- wooded  tree,  with  large,  opposite,  bipinnate  leaves.  Calyx  large, 
coriaceous,  persistent,  indistinctly  toothed.  Corolla  campanulate,  limb  « 
oblique,  of  5,  nearly  equal,  toothed  or  incised  lobes.  Stamens  5,  inserted 
above  the  base  of  the  coroUa-tube,  all  fertile,  and  nearly  equal ;  anthers 
2-celled,  cells  parallel  Ovary  on  a  thick  fleshy  cylindrical,  somewhat 
pentagonal  disc ;  4  rows  of  ovules  on  each  placenta.  Capsule  large,  flat, 
linear,  dehiscing  at  the  edges,  the  dissepiment  parallel  to  the  valves. 
Seeds  imbricate,  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  a  broad  transparent  wing. 

1.  C.  indica,  Blume ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1337/8 ;  Bureau  1.  c.  t  9.— Syn. 
Bignonia  indica,  linn. ;  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  110.  Sans.  Syonaka,  pama. 
Vem.  MuEriy  sori,  tdtpalang^  tatmorang^  Pb. ;  UUu^  uHa^  arlu^  kharkaih, 
ISr.W.P. ;  Pharkaihy  Eamaon ;  Sauna^  aasar  sauna^  Oudh ;  Tatiunila^  C.P. 

Glabrous.  Leaves  4>6  ft.  long,  pinn^  3  pair,  the  lowest  pair  bipinnate, 
pinnules  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  petiolulate,  4-8  in.  long.  Flowers  large, 
fleshy,  dark  red,  with  an  unpleasant  smell,  in  erect  terminal,  somewhat 
unilateral  racemes,  on  long  rough  hollow  peduncles.  Pedicels  1  in. ; 
corolla  2-3  in.  long,  and  nearly  as  broad  at  the  mouth.  Capsule  shortly 
stipitate,  15-30  in.  long  and  2-3^  in.  broad.  Wings  of  seeds  2-2|  in. 
across. 

Bengal,  Burma,  South  and  Central  India.  Sub-Himalayan  tract,  common  as 
far  as  the  Jumna,  ascending  to  3500  ft,  rare  between  Jumna  and  Chenab.  Cey- 
lon and  Java.  The  leaves  are  shed  Feb.,  March,  and  renewed  April,  May.  FL 
May-July.  The  great  sword-like  fruit  ripens  Dec-Feb.,  and  often  remains 
hanging  on  the  tree  for  months. 

Often  several  stems  together,  16-20  ft.  high,  12  in.  girth,  bark  *  in.  thick, 
whitish  brown,  corky,  wood  white,  open-grained,  light  and  soft,  no  heartwood, 
pith  large,  chambered.  The  bark  and  fruit  are  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing, 
the  seeds  are  used  to  line  hats,  and,  placed  between  two  layers  of  wickerwork, 
to  make  umbrellas.    Boot,  bark,  leaves,  and  seeds  are  used  in  native  medicine. 

2.  MILLIKQTONIA,  linn.  fil. 

A  large  tree,  with  opposite  bipinnate  leaves.  Calyx  with  5  short, 
truncate,  recurved  teeth.  CoroUa-tube  long,  slender,  cylindrical,  widened 
into  a  funnel-shaped,  oblique  mouth,  at  the  base  of  which  the  stamens  are 
inserted,  and  which  is  deft  half-way  into  5,  nearly  equal,  ovate-oblong 
slightly  imbricate  lobes,  nearly  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  4,  didynamous, 
exserted,  with  a  5th  staminode;  anthers  1-celled,  a  short  appendix  in 
the  place  of  the  second  ceU.  Ovules  in  4  rows  on  each  placenta.  Cap- 
sule flat,  linear,  dehiscing  at  the  edges,  the  dissepiment  parallel  to  the 
valves ;  seeds  imbricate,  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  a  fine  transparent  wing. 

1.  M.  hortensis,  Linn.  f. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  249 ;  Bureau  1.  c.  t  8. 
— Syn.  Bignonia  mberosa,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  214;  FL  Ind.  iii  111. 

Young  leaves  and  inflorescence  slightly  pubescent  Leaves  12-24  in. 
long,  pinnsB  3  pair,  the  lowest  pair  bipinnate  at  base,  pinnules  ovate,  acu- 
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minate,  petiolulate,  the  blade  1-2  in.  loDg.  Flowers  nmnerous,  fragrant, 
puie  white,  in  large  terminal  panicles ;  bracts  minute,  ciliate.  Corolla  3-4 
in.  long.     Capsule  12  in.  long. 

Caltiyated  in  avenues  and  gardens  in  most  parts  of  India,  believed  to  be  in- 
digenous in  Burma  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  North  India  the  culti- 
vated tree  seeds  very  rarely.  Attains  60-60  ft.,  bark  corky,  deeply  cracked. 
Fl.  C.S.  Wood  whitish,  nrm  and  close-grained.  Weight  42  lb. ;  value  of  P. 
610. 

3.  SPATHODBA,  Beauv. 

Trees  with  opposite  (rarely  alternate)  imparipinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves. 
Flowers  in  racemes  or  in  terminal  trichotomous,  cymose  panicles.  Calyx 
truncate  lobed  or  spathaceous.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  limb  oblique,  the 
lower  cylindrical  part  of  the  tube  varying  in  length,  the  stamens  inserted 
at  its  upper  end,  so  that  when  it  is  very  short,  their  insertion  is  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  with  a  5th  staminodium ; 
anthers  2-celled,  cells  divergent  or  parallel  Ovary  2-celled,  ovules  in 
more  than  2  rows  in  each  celL  Capsule  cylindrical,  valves  woody  or 
coriaceous,  opening  loculicidally  in  2  valves,  the.  dissepiment  free  at  the 
time  of  dehiscence,  trausverse  with  relation  to  the  valves,  and  before 
dehiscence  attached  to  their  median  line.  Seeds  numerous,  flat,  with 
long  lateral  wings,  attached  (2  rows  in  each  cell)  jdong  two  prominent 
lines  (the  lines  of  attachment  to  the  valves)  of  the  dissepiment ;  embryo 
flat,  cotyledons  broad-rotundate,  auriculate  at  the  base,  radicle  short. 

Leaves  bipinnate ;  stamens  inserted  ne&r  the  base  of  corolla. 
Pubescent ;  calyx  campannlate,  5-dentate ;  pod  hard,  woody, 

tuberculate,  more  than  1  in.  diam I,  S,  xiflocarpcu 

Glabrous ;  calyx  split  into  2  lips ;  pod  slender,  coriaceons, 

i  in.  diam 2.  ^.  anuena. 

Leaves  pinnate. 
Calyx  spathaceous;  stamens  inserted  near  the  throat  of  the 
corolla. 
Leaflets  rotundate,  1  in.  long,  the  lateral  short-petiolnlate ; 

corolla-lobes  oblon|^,  flat ;  capsule  flat,  smooth    .        ,      9.  8,  faUxUcL 
Leaflets  ovate-oblong,  2  in.  lone,  tne  lateral  long-petiololate ; 

corolla-lobes  rounded,  curled ;  capsule  convex,  rough  .      4.  S,  crispa. 
Calyx  bilabiate ;  stamens  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  corolla      5.  S,  RtxAwrghiL 

The  genus  Spathodea,  as  here  defined,  will  certainly  not  remain  undivided, 
and  should  be  confined  to  the  species  with  pinnate  leaves,  racemose  flowers, 
spathaceous  calyx,  and  stamens  inserted  at  the  top  of  a  long  cylindrical  corolla- 
tube.  Whether  iS.  xj/locarpa  and  S,  amoena  should  be  referred  to  Raderma- 
chera^  Zollinger,  to  which  they  approach  by  their  cylindrical  dissepiment,  I  do 
not  -venture  to  decide  with  the  materials  before  me.  In  that  case  Radenna- 
chera  would  include  a  very  heterogeneous  group  with  pinnate  (i?.  strictaf  ZoYL) 
and  bipinnate  leaves,  with  the  calyx  truncate  (jBtricta),  split  into  2  lips  {giganUtty 
Miq.,  amoencC)^  and  6-dentate  (xytocarpa),  not  to  mention  the  difference  l)etween 
the  thick  woody  valves  of  JK.  scylocarpa  and  the  membranous  or  coriaceous 
valves  of  most  other  species.  Another  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
Heterophragma  is  to  remain,  or,  as  proposed  by  Bureau  L  c.  60,  to  be  merged  in 
Spathodea,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  bilabiate  calyx  and  the  stamens  inserted 
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near  the  base  of  the  coroUiu  These  conaiderationB  have  induced  me,  as  a  pro- 
visional arrangement,  to  keep  the  species  described  below  united  under  the  genus 
Spathodea,  although  they  differ  in  habit  and  essential  characters,  and  though 
the  name  SpcUhoaea  is  not  appropriate  for  all  of  them. 

1.  S.  xylocarpa,  T.  Anderson.— Tab.  XLIII— Syn.  Bignonia  xylo- 
earpa,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  108 ;  Wight  IlL  1. 1336 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  70. 
Vem.  Kharsing,  kharsingi,  Bombay  -,  Bairsingiy  Khandeish  Bangs ;  Jai- 
mangalf  svndar-pddal,  Mandla,  Balaghat,  C.P. ;  Dhota  mara,  Gonds,  Sat- 
puia  range. 

A  middle-sized  tree.  Leaves  bipinnate,  1-4  ft.  long,  glabrous,  hard  and 
somewhat  rough  when  full -grown ;  pinnsB  4-6  pair,  pinnules  3-5  pair, 
sbort-petiolulate,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire.  Flowers  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow,  fragrant,  appearing  before  the  leaves  expand ;  pedicels  as 
long  as  calyx  or  longer,  clustered  in  bracteate  umbellate  fascicles,  these 
in  terminal,  compound  trichotomous  cymes ;  bracts  oblong,  shorter  than 
pedicels,  as  well  as  ramifications  of  inflorescence  and  calyx  sofb-pubescent. 
Calyx  campanulate,  coloured,  with  5  short  and  unequal  teeth.  Corolla 
2  in.  long,  oblique,  segments  nearly  equal,  curled,  cylindrical  part  of 
tube  very  short,  stamens  inserted  near  the  base,  filaments  hairy  below. 
Capsule  1-3  ft  long,  a  little  curved,  hard,  woody,  very  rough,  with 
numerous  large,  irregular,  hard  tubercles,  somewhat  compressed,  valves 
1^-1^  in.  broad,  convex,  -J-  in.  thick,  inside  smooth  and  shining; 
dissepiment  cylindric,  grey,  shining,  attached  before  dehiscence  to  l^e 
median  line  of  the  v&lves.  Seeds  numerous,  in  4  rows  (2  in  each 
cell),  flat,  slightly  curved,  ^  in.  long,  and  equally  broad,  wings  delicate, 
transparent,  oblong,  1-1^  in.  long  from  end  to  end;  hHum  ^  in.  long, 
arching. 

Common  in  South  India.  Khandeish  Dangs.  Batpura  range,  Mandla  and 
Balaghat  (not  common).  FL  April,  May,  when  nearly  leE^ess.  The  new  foli- 
age appears  about  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  Fruit  takes  a  year'to  ripen, 
urowtn  said  to  be  rapid. 

Attains  30-35  ft.  in  the  Satpura  range,  but  grows  into  a  large  tree  in  the 
moister  foreste  alon^  the  western  Ghats.  Foliage  pale  green,  resembling  that  of 
Schrd>era  noieteniotdes.    Bark  light  grey,  i  in.  thick. 

Heartwood  light  brown,  reddish  or  reddish-brown,  close-grained  tough  and 
elastic,  medullary  rays  numerous,  fine  pores  in  groups,  each  group  in  a  roundish 
patch  of  white  tissue. 

2.  S.  amoena,  A.  DC.  Prodr.  ix.  208. — Syn.  Radermachera  amcBna,  Seem. 
Journal  of  Botany,  viiL  p.  146 ;  Bignoniu  anuBna,  WalL  PL  As.  rar. 
t  183. 

A  large  tree.  Leaves  opposite,  bipinnate;  leaflets  ovate  -  lanceolate, 
entire,  acuminate,  glabrous,  shining.  Flowers  large,  fragrant,  white, 
orange  inside.  Calyx  bilabiate.  Stamens  inserted  near  the  base  of  cor- 
ollartube,  anther-ceUs  divergent  Pods  rust-coloured,  pendulous,  slender, 
linear,  12-18  in.  long,  valves  coriaceous,  \  in.  broad.  Seeds  (including 
wings)  i  in.  long. 
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Malay  peninsiUa  and  Burma,  not  seldom  cultivated  in  gardens.  FL  Nov.- 
May. 

3.  S.  falcata,  Wall ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  71. — Syn.  Bignonia  ^paihaeea^ 
Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  144;  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  103.  Dolidhandrone  falcata^  Seem. 
Joum.  Bot.  viii.  340.  Vem.  Hdwar^  Oudb ;  Kansert,  Meywar ;  MeJidal, 
manekingiy  Banswara ;  Mersingt,  Bomb. 

A  small  or  middle-eized  tree,  glabrous  or  pubescent.  Leaves  generally 
opposite,  3-6  in.  long,  leaflets  2-3  pair,  short-petioluled,  with  a  terminid 
leaflet  on  petiolule  ^  in.  long,  all  rotuBdate,  ^-1^  in.  long,  obtuse  or  short 
acuminate.  Flowers  white,  in  few-flowered  racemes  at  the  ends  of  small 
branchlets.  Calyx  |-f  in.  long.  Corolla  1 J  in.  long ;  limb  deeply  cleft 
into  5  subequal,  oblong  lobes.  Capsule  flat,  curved,  smooth,  somewhat 
shining,  with  wavy  longitudinal  lines,  10-14  in.  long,  and  f  in.  broad. 
Wings  of  seeds  oblong,  half  the  breadth  of  capsule,  and  1^  in.  long. 

Oudh.  Meywar  (Basal,  Santolah,  D.B.),  Banswara,  South  India.  Fl.  May, 
June ;  fruit  Dec,  Jan.    Wood  light-coloured. 

4.  S.  criBpa,  Wall. ;  Bureau  Let  27. — Syn.  Bignonia  crisjpa^  Eoxb. 
FL  Ind.  iii.  103 ;  Doliehandrone  crispa,  Seem.  Joum.  Bot.  viii.  340. 

A  middle-sized  tree ;  glabrous,  young  shoots  pubescent.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, 8-12  in.  long,  leaflets  5-7,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  petiolules  of  the  lateral 
1  in.,  of  the  tenmnal  2  in.  long,  blade  2-4  in.  long.  Flowers  pure  white, 
fragrant,  in  terminal,  few-flowered  racemes.  Calyx  1  in.  long.  Corolla 
2^  in.  long,  limb  with  5  broad-ovate  lobes  with  curled  edgea  Capsule 
12-15  in.  long,  ^  in.  broad,  valves  convex,  hard,  coriaceous,  brown,  rough 
with  paler  specks. 

South  India,  will  probably  be  found  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Fl.  May- 
June  ;  fruit  ripe  Dec.  The  timber  is  esteemed  in  South  India  for  building  and 
other  purposes,  it  is  light-coloured  and  heavy. 

6.  S.  BoxbTUghii,  SprengeL — Syn.  Heterqphragma  Roxburghii,  DC. 
Bignonia  guadrilocularis,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  1. 145 ;  FL  Ind.  iii  107.  Vem. 
WarraSy  Bombay. 

A  large  tree,  with  a  tall  stem,  and  grey  bark.  Leaves  tomentose 
while  young,  glabrous  afterwards,  opposite,  but  generally  approximate 
near  the  ends  of  branches,  1-2  ft.  long,  lateral  leaflets  3-4  pair,  serrate, 
short,  the  terminal  leaflet  long  petioluled.  Flowers  light  rose-coloured, 
fragrant,  in  large  terminal  erect  panicles,  ramifications  and  calyx  densely 
clothed  with  soft,  tawny  tomentum.  Calyx  bilabiat&  Corolla  campanu- 
late,  the  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  Capsule  erect,  straight, 
12  in.  long,  2  in.  broad,  ^  in.  thick,  divided  into  4  spurious  cells  by  a  4- 
winged  dissepiment,  with  a  cross-shaped  horizontal  sectioiL 

Gk)davery  forests  (Beddome).  Western  forests  from  Khandeish  to  Canara. 
FL  March,  April. 
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6.  STEBEOSFEBMUM,  Cliamisso. 

Trees,  with  opposite,  impaiipinnate  leaves,  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles.  Calyx  5 -dentate  or  2-5-lobecL  Corolla  campanulate,  limb 
oblique,  lobes  equal  or  bilabiate.  Stamens  inserted  near  the  base  of 
coroUa-tube,  didynamotis,  anther-cells  divergent.  Ovary  2-celled;  ovules 
in  1  series  on  each  placenta.  Capsule  linear  cylindrical  or  tetragonous, 
generally  contorted,  opening  loculicidally  in  2  valves,  the  valves  coria- 
ceous, the  dissepiment  thick,  spongy,  jointed,  entirely  filling  the  capsule, 
transverse  with  relation  to  the  v^ves,  and  attached  before  dehiscence 
to  their  median  line.  Seeds  wedge- shaped,  with  a  rounded  back,  the 
nucleus  doubled  up  between  the  joints  of  the  dissepiments,  radicle  and 
plumula  lying  along  the  sharp  edge  of  the  wedge,  the  cotyledons  being 
doubled  up  outwards;  testa  spongy  or  crustaceous,  having  the  appearance 
of  projecting  into  the  seed  and  dividing  it  into  2  incomplete  cells ;  wings 
oblong  delicate  membranous  on  2  sides,  attached  to  the  rounded  back 
of  the  seed. 

Pabeacent ;  capsule  cylindrical,  valves  hard  thick  crnstaceons, 

rough,  }  in.  diameter 1,  S,  suaveolens. 

Glabrous ;  capsule  compressed,  valves  thin  coriaceous,  smooth, 

4  in.  broad 2.  8.  cheUmoides. 

1.  S.  snaveolenB,  DC. ;  Wight  Ic.  1. 1342. — Syn.  Bignonia  suaveolens, 
Eoxb.  M.  Ind.  iii  104.  Sans.  Pdtdli.  Vem.  PdrcU,  pddaly  padtdkiy 
jpadanay  parur.    Local  names :  Pandri^  phdndri,  C.P. 

A  large  tree;  pubescent,  young  parts  soft  and  viscous  -  tomentose. 
Leaves  12>24  in.  long,  leaflets  2-3,  rarely  4  pair,  shortly,  the  terminal  leaf- 
let longer  petiolulate,  oval,  acuminate,  3-6  in.  long,  often  serrate,  with  6-8 
pairs  of  prominent  main  lateral  nerves,  joined  by  obliquely  transverse 
veins,  flowers  of  a  dark,  dull-crimson  colour,  exquisitely  fragrant,  1^ 
in.  long,  in  large,  lax,  trichotomous  viscid  panides.  Calyx  campanulate, 
4-cleft,  the  2  upper  divisions  each,  with  2  minute  teeth.  Corolla  pubes- 
cent, funnel-shaped,  limb  oblique,  bilabiate,  the  3  inferior  lobes  longer, 
and  the  edges  of  all  much  curled.  Capsule  cylindrical,  dark  grey,  rough, 
with  elevated  white  specks,  valves  thick,  hard,  crustaceous;  18-24  in.  long, 
and  f  in.  diameter ;  dissepiment  cylindrical,  brown,  |  in.  diameter.  Seeds 
^1^  in.  apart,  wedged  into  narrow  notches  of  the  dissepiment. 

A  common  tree  in  South-,  Central-India,  Bengal,  and  Burma.  In  the  sub- 
Himalayan  tract  and  outer  MUs  ascends  to  4000  ft,  extends  north-west  to  the 
Jhelam,  and  is  common  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Often  associated  with  SSl,  The 
old  leaves  are  shed  in  April,  the  young  foliage  appearing  by  the  end  of  that 
month  ur  early  in  May.  The  flowers  issue  with  or  before  the  new  leaves,  the 
fruit  ripens  Nov.,  Dec.,  and  remains  long  on  the  tree.  Attains  70-80  ft  in 
Kamaon,  with  a  tall,  fairly  straight  trunk,  to  6  ft  fl;irth,  and  30  ft  to  the  first 
branch,  much  smaller  in  the  drier  climate  of  Central  India.  Bark  ^  in.  thick, 
dark  grey  or  brown,  the  outer  soft  corky  and  darker-coloured  layer  fk^dng  off 
in  pieces,  leaving  a  fresh  smooth  light-cinereous  surface.  ''  Leaves  of  young 
plants  luunah  and  serrated,  those  of  the  mature  tree  soft  villous  and  entire  "  (R. 
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Thompson).  Sapwood  white  or  yellowish,  heartwood  with  irregular  outline, 
brown  or  reddiBQ-brown,  often  mottled  with  white.  44  lb.  per  cub.  ft.,  fairly 
durable,  and  easy  to  work.  Much  valued  for  building,  and  generally  com- 
mands a  ready  sale.  Makes  excellent  charcoal  Boot  and  bark  used  in  native 
medicine. 

2.  S.  chelonoidea,  DC. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1341 ;  Bedd.  M.  Sylv.  t  72.— 
Syn.  Bignonia  chdonoides,  L. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii  106.  Vem.  Pader^ 
padelf  parralj  padri. 

A  large  glabrous  tree.  Leaves  12-18  in.  long,  leaflets  3-5  pair,  elliptic, 
sometimes  serrate,  long-acuminate,  blade  4-6  in.,  acumen  often  1  in., 
petiole  ^\  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  8-10  pair.  Flowers  yellow, 
fragrant,  |-f  in.  long,  in  large,  loose,  trichotomous  glabrous  panicles. 
Calyx  campanulate,  5 -dentate.  Corolla  campanulate,  limb  spreading, 
oblique,  lobes  nearly  equal  Capsule  linear,  compressed,  curved,  12-24 
in.  long,  ^  in.  broad,  valves  convex,  coriaceous,  smooth.  Dissepiment 
subcylindrical,  grey  or  light  brown,  with  wide  open  notches  for  the  seeds, 
which  are  ^  in.  apart. 

Common  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Ben£;al  Gonda  forests  Oudh, 
rare,  on  the  driest  spurs,  llie  leaves  are  shed  Feb.,  March,  and  renewed  in 
April  Flowers  appear  after  the  leaves,  April-July.  Fruit  Aug.-Jan.,  remain- 
ing long  on  the  tree.  In  Oudh  a  small,  elsewhere  a  large  tree,  with  a  tall 
straight  trunk.  Bark  \  in.  thick,  light -cinereous  or  brown,  furrowed  longi- 
tudinally. Heartwood  reddish-brown,  orange  (Skinner),  close-,  even-grained, 
hard,  elastic,  easy  to  work,  said  to  be  durable.  Weight  46  lb.  (Kyd),  48  lb. 
(Sk.),  value  of  P.  710  (Kyd),  642  (Sk.^  Used  for  building,  and  is  a  good  furni- 
ture-wood. Bark,  leaves,  flowers,  ana  fruit  used  in  native  medicine.  Flowers 
used  in  Hindu  temples. 

6.  TECOMA,  Juss. 

* 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  simple  or  digitate  leaves.  Calyx  cam- 
panulate, 5 -dentate.  Corolla  campanulate,  limb  oblique.  Stamens  in- 
serted in  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla-tube ;  anthers  2-celled,  the  cells 
parallel  at  first,  diverging  afterwards.  Ovary  2-celled,  supported  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  fleshy  annular  disc  ;  numerous  series  of  ovules  in  each  cell. 
Capsule  linear,  dissepiment  transverse,  thin,  flat,  attached  before  dehis- 
cence to  the  median  line  of  the  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  flat,  imbricate, 
on  3  sides  with  a  thin,  white,  membranous  wing. 

1.  T.  nndnlata,  G.  Don. — Syn.  Tecomdla  undidatay  Seent  Journal  of 
Botany,  L  18;  Bignonia  undvlata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  101;  Bignonia 
glauca^  Decaisne  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  142.  Vern.  Reoddna,  rebddn, 
Trans-Indus ;  LahUra^  lOar^  rcnry  rahlra,  Pb. ;  LohUri^  loJierOf  Sindh ; 
Bointy  Mairwara. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  glabrous,  extremities  and  young  leaves  often 
pubescent  with  very  minute,  fasciculate  hairs.  Leaves  generally  oppo- 
site, subcoriaceous,  grey,  somewhat  rough  when  old,  oblong,  linear-oblong. 
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sometimes  obovatc-oblong,  entire,  blade  2-4  in.,  petiole  1  in.  long.  Flowers 
very  large,  bright  orange-coloured,  inodorous,  5-10,  in  short  corjrmbs  at 
the  ends  of  short  lateral  branchlets.  Corolla  campanulate,  2  in.  across. 
Ovary  surrounded  by  a  cup-shaped  disc.  Capsule  curved,  6-8  in.  long. 
(Seemann  separates  Tecomella  from  Tecoma  by  simple  leaves,  and  Bureau, 
L  a  53,  agrees  with  him.  The  cup-shaped  disc  is  a  remarkable  character 
of  this  species.) 

Low  hills  of  Sindh  and  Beluchistan.  Trans-Indus  territory,  ascending  in  the 
Suliman  range  to  3000,  at  times  to  4600  ft.  Panjab  Salt  range,  Siwalil:  tract, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Jumna.  Occasionally  in  the  plains  of  the  Panjab, 
near  Demi,  Cawnpore,  in  Bandelkhand,  Raj|)atana,  Quzerat,  and  in  one  place 
in  Ehandeish  (Graham  Bombay,  124). — Arabia.  Grown  in  gardens  in  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.  Eveigreen  or  nearly  so  in  North  India,  the  leaves  being  renewed 
in  Jan.  and  Feb.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape.  In  full 
bloom  in  March,  April,  when  the  tree  is  a  most  beautiful  sight,  especially  on 
the  north-west  Panjab  frontier.  Easily  raised  from  seed  and  cuttings.  Cop- 
pices well.  Fruit  npens  May-July.  Where  protected  grows  into  a  handsome 
tree,  30-40  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  12-15  ft.  clear,  and  5-8  ft.  girth,  with  a  fine, 
rounded,  rather  open  crown,  extremities  of  branches  drooping.  Generally  onlv 
a  stiff  shrub,  8-10  ft.  hi^h.  Twigs  grey,  bark  of  stem  ^i  in.  thick,  reddish 
brown,  or  dark  grey,  cor^,  rouffh  wini  shallow  longitudinal  furrows,  and  ridges 
between,  crossed  by  short,  shallow,  transverse  cracks,  becoming  scurfy  by  age 
and  peding  off.  Heartwood  dark  greyish-brown,  often  mottled  with  white. 
Medullar  rays  fine,  whitish,  pores  surrounded  by^patches  of  whitish  tissue. 
Close-  and  fine-grained,  hard,  44  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  Works  easily,  takes  a  beauti- 
ful polish,  tough,  strong  and  durable.  Highly  prized  for  furniture,  carving- work, 
and  agricultural  implements.    The  leaves  are  greedily  browsed  by  cattle. 
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Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  simple  or  digitate,  opposite,  whorled 
or  rarely  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  irregular,  rarely  regular. 
Calyx  persistent,  gamosepalous,  often  enlarged  in  firuit  Corolla  hypogy- 
nous,  gamopetalous,  lobes  usually  4  or  5,  more  or  less  2-lipped,  imbri- 
cate in  bud.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  coroUa-tube,  usually  4,  nearly  equal 
or  one  pair  longer,  and  when  the  corolla  is  regular,  as  many  as  lobes  and 
alternating  with  them ;  anthers  2-celled,  the  cells  usually  parallel  and 
opening  longitudinally.  Ovary  not  lobed,  or  but  slightly  4-lobed,  2-  or 
4-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  terminal,  usually  with  2  short  stig- 
matic  lobes.  Fruit  dry  or  fleshy,  indehiscent,  or  separating  into  2  or  4 
segments  nuts  or  pyrenes :  seeds  few,  in  the  Indian  species  without  albu- 
men ;  embryo  straight  with  thick  cotyledons  and  an  inferior  radicle. — 
Royle  HL  298 ;  Wight  111.  ii.v212. 

Fruit  a  hard  bony  l-4-cell6d  endocarp,  surrounded  by  a  spongy 
pericarp,  enclosed  in  an  enlarged  and  inflated  calyx ;  corolla- 
tube  short ;  leaves  entire 1.  Tectona. 

Fruit  a  dry  or  fleshy  drupe,  the  entire  fruit  senarating  into  2  or 
4  pyrenes,  supported  by  an  enlarged  and  often  succulent 
calyx;  corolla- tube  slender,  cylindric;  leaves  simple  2.  CLERonENDBON. 

Z 
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Fruit  a  fleshy  drupo  ;  "Calyx  not  mach  enlarged  ;  leaTes  simple. 

Flowers  in  terminal  racemlform  panicles  composed  of  lateral 

cymes ;  corolla-tube  short,  with  a  wide  open  mouth ; 

style  unequally  2-lobed 3.  Gmblika. 

Flowers  in  terminu  trichotomous  panicles,  or  in  a  spike-like 
thyrsus ;  corolla-tube  short,  campanulate  or  cylindrical, 
lobes  unequal ;  style  with  2  short  acute  stigmatic  lobes       4.  Fbemna. 
Flowers  in  axillary  cymes  ;  corolla  campanuute,  regular ; 

style  dilated  and  truncate,  or  shortly  2-lobed  .  5.  Callioarpa. 

Flowers  in  bracteate  heads  or  spikes &  Lantana. 

Fruit  a  fleshy  drupe  ;  calyx  not  enlai^ed  ;  leaves  digitate  7.  Virix. 

Fruit  dry,  dehiscent  into  4  one-seeded  segments. 
Calyx  campanulate ;  corolla-tube  short,  limb  bilabiate  .        .     8.  CABTOFTsais. 
GaJxy  with  a  large  spreading  circular  limb ;  corolla-tube  cy- 

Jindric,  curved 9.  Holkskioldia. 

Fruit  a   2-yal7ed    capsule;    calyx  S-sepalous,    supported   by 

bracts 10.  Avicemnia. 

1.  TBCTONA,  linn.  fiL 

Trees  with  four-sided  branchlets;  young  shoots  and  leaves  clothed  with 
stellate  tomentum.  Leaves  large,  opposite,  entire.  Flowers  in  trichoto- 
mous panicles.  Calyx  campanulate^  lobes  5-6,  imbricate  in  hud.  Corolla 
infundibuliform,  tuhiB  short,  about  as  long  as  calyx,  lobes  5  or  6,  spread- 
ing, nearly  equal.  Stamens  as  many  as  coroUa-lohes,  exserted.  Ovary 
4-Gelled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  stigma  bifid.  Fruit  an  indehiscent,  hard, 
bony  4-ceUed  nut,  enclosed  in  a  thick  spongy  covering,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  enlarged  and  inflated  membranous  calyx.  Albumen  0 ; 
embryo  straight,  with  fleshy,  oily  cotyledons,  and  an  inferior  radicle. 

1.  T.  grandis,  Linn,  fil.— Tab.  XIiIV.— Eoxb.  Cor.  PI.  t  6  ;  Fl.  Ind. 
i.  600  ',  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  260.  The  Teak  ^e.— Sans.  Sdka  ;  Arab.  Sdj  ; 
Pers.  Sdjy  sal,  Vem.  Sdgun,  Hind. ;  Sag,  adgwan,  Mar. ;  Tekku,  Tamil 
and  Malayalim ;  Tehu,  Telugu ;  Tegu,  Tulu  and  Canarese ;  Kyun,  Burm. ; 
JdH,  Java. 

A  large  deciduous  tree ;  branchlets  four  -  sided  and  channelled,  with 
large  quadrangular  pith.  Leaves  oval  or  obovate,  blade  1-2  ft.  long,  6-12 
in.  broad,  petiole  1-1^  in.  long,  in  seedlings  and  coppice-shoots  the  leaves 
much  larger,  2-3  ft.  long;  upper  side  rough,  under  side  dothed  with 
dense  stellate,  grey  or  tawny  tomentum ;  main  lateral  nerves  prominent, 
8-10  pair,  with  2  or  3  large  branches  near  the  edge  of  leaf,  joined  h}^ 
nimierous  parallel  transverse  veins.  Flowers  white,  on  short  pedicels, 
in  large  erect  terminal  cross-branched  cymose  panicles  1-3  ft  long,  with 
short  lanceolate  bracts.  Fruit  subglobose,  more  or  less  indistinctly  4-lobed, 
\  in.  diam.,  the  thick  spongy  pericarp  consisting  of  a  dense  felt  of  branched 
hairs ;  the  nut  uneven,  with  1,  2,  3,  rarely  4  seeds,  and  a  central  cavity 
having  the  appearance  of  a  5th  cell.  When  the  seed  germinates,  the  outer 
wall  of  each  cell  comes  off  bodily  like  a  round,  concave  cap.  The  inflated 
calyx,  enclosing  the  fruit  like  a  bladder,  is  generally  ovoid,  sometimes  de- 
pressed, reticulate,  and  more  or  less  crumpled  or  irregularly  plaited,  1-1^ 
in.  diam. 
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The  Teak  tree  is  indigenous  in  both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  the  eastern  drier 
part  of  Java,  in  Sumatra,  and  in  some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.  In  Western  India  it  does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  Mhye.  In  Feb. 
1870  I  found  it  in  the  Sadri  or  Santola  forests  a  few  miles  north  of  that  river, 
about  20  miles  south-west  of  Neemuch.  In  Central  India  it  attains  its  northern- 
most point  in  the  Jhansi  district  at  lat.  26^  30',  and  from  that  point  the  line  of 
its  northern  limit  continues  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  Mahanadi  river 
in  Orissa.  In  Burma  proper,  Teak  is  known  to  extend  to  the  26th  degree  N.L., 
and  it  is  reported  from  Munipur  at  about  the  same  latitude.  There  is  no  proof 
of  its  being  indi^nous  in  Bengal,  though  there  is  a  report  of  its  having  formerly 
been  found  wild  in  Assam,  between  Teznur  and  Bishnath.  It  is,  however, 
cultivated  throughout  Bengal,  Assam  and  Sikkim,  and  in  north-west  India, 
without  difficulty,  as  far  as  Saharanpur.  In  the  Panjab  it  is  difficult  to  raise, 
and  it  has  not  been  grown  west  of  Lahore.  As  regards  moisture,  Teak  seems  to 
require  a  rainfall  of  30,  but  to  thrive  best  under  a  mean  annual  fall  of  50  to 
120  inches. 

The  temperature  of  the  Teak-producing  districts  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  mean  temperature  ^during  the  four  seasons  at  the 
following  stations, — four  of  which,  Cannanore,  Bombay,  Rangoon,  Toungoo, 
represent  a  climate  where  the  tree  thrives  to  perfection  ;  and  tluree,  viz.,  Baitul, 
Nursingpur,  and  Sagar,  being  situated  near  the  northern  limit  of  its  area. 


Dee. ,  Jan. ,  Feb. ,      mean, 
March,  April,  Hay,    '  n 
Jtme,  July,  Aug.,         u 
Sept,  Oct.,  Nov.,         H 
Tear, 


tt 


Cannanore. 

80'0 
84.4 
78  9 
79.9 
80.8 


Bombay.  Rangoon.  Toungoo.  Baltul.  Noxs.  Sagar. 

76*7              75"6            78*4           «0'8  62*4  64*5 

83.0              80.7             84.8           80.0  80.6  8S.5 

81.8               80.1            80.4           77.6  82.5  86.4 

80.7  80.9            78.6           71.8  76.9  79.8 

80.8  79.3            78.9           73.6  75.4  76.8 


Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Teak  tree  thrives  with  a  mean  temperature  during 
the  cold  season  between  60^  and  80%  during  the  hot  season  between  80°  and  85^ 
durinff  the  rains  between  77*  and  87^,  during  autumn  between  71°  and  81*,  and 
that  the  mean  annual  temperature  which  suits  it  best  lies  between  72°  and  81°. 
The  absolute  extremes  of  the  Teak  districts  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement  of  maximum  and  miniTmnn  temperatures  observed  at  three  of  the 
above-named  stations  during  the  12  months  of  the  year : — 


NURSINQPUR. 

Ravooon. 

BOMBAT. 

Min. 

Max. 

MIn. 

Max. 

Mtn. 

Max. 

Jan., 

89' 

84' 

62- 

93^ 

60* 

88^2 

Feb.,     • 

48 

99 

59 

97 

68.8 

87.2 

March, 

58^ 

96. 

64 

100 

67.2 

933 

April, 
May, 

65. 

102 

76 

100 

74 

98  2 

74. 

104 

78 

95 

79.8 

94.2 

Jone, 

77. 

106 

75.5 

90 

76 

95.3 

July, 

73, 

99 

75 

89 

75.8 

89.4 

Aug., 

78 

91 

76 

m.6 

74.4 

89.2 

g^V 

67 

91 

76 

96 

75 

88.8 

60 

93 

74 

.92 

78 

92.5 

Nov., 

60 

79 

69.5 

90.5 

71.6 

91.5 

Dec., 

47 

75 

68 

90 

66.2 

90.8 

Teak,  however,  can  bear  temperatures  considerably  lower  than  those  indi- 
cated by  these  figures.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Satpura  lAnge  and  on  the  Mhye 
river  in  Western  India  frost  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Teak- producing  districts. 
In  Burma,  Teak  ascends  to  3000  ft.  in  the  hiUs  east  of  Toungoo,  and  in  a  few- 
other  places,  but  does  not  attain  large  size  at  that  elevation ;  and  in  the  Pegu 
Yoma  niUs,  a  different  description  of  forest,  composed  partlv  of  evergreen  trees 
with  a  great  deal  of  Xylia  doUxbriftyrmis,  takes  the  place  of  Teak  at  elevations 
above  2000  ft.    On  the  Anamallay  mountains  it  grows  to  perfection  at  about 
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S500  ft  (Beddome  FL  Sylv.},  and  many  of  the  best  Teak  forests  of  Western 
India  above  Ghat  in  Wvnaad,  Coorg,  and  North  Oanara,  are  above  2000  ft. 
Beddome  states  that  on  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  it  rises  to  a  little  above 
4000  ft,  but  at  any  elevation  above  3000  it  is  of  poor  growth. 

Teak  grows  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  shows  a  decided  preference  for 
certain  descriptions.  In  Burma  it  thrives  best  on  the  sandstone  of  the  Pegu 
Yoma ;  there  it  forms  tall,  straight,  and  re^larlynshaped  stems,  and  natural 
reproduction  from  self-sowli  seedlings  is  fairly  good.  But  it  thrives  equally 
well  on  the  granite  of  the  eastern  Sitang  foreste,  and  the  splendid  forests  of 
North  Canara  have  granite  as  the  underlying  rock.  Again,  some  of  the  finest 
Teak  localities  in  the  Thoungyeen  district  ofTenasserim  are  upon  limestone, 
and  in  some  of  the  dells  and  valleys  of  the  Khandeish  Dangs  the  tree  grows  to 
great  perfection  on  soil  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  basaltic  rocks.  Thus 
we  find  Teak  on  light  and  sandy  soils,  as  well  as  on  those  which  are  binding 
and  heavy.  But  under  all  circumstances  there  is  one  indispensable  condi- 
tion, perfect  drainage  and  a  diy  subsoiL  To  the  absence  of  perfect  drainage 
I  ascribe  the  circumstance  that  Teak  does  not  seem  to  thrive  on  level  ground 
with  alluvial  soil.  Instances  of  natural  Teak  forests  in  such  localities  are  found 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Beeling  and  Domdamee  rivers  in  Martaban,  in  the 
lower  Bonee  forests,  and  in  some  other  places  in  the  plains  of  Pegu.  In  such 
soil  the  Teak  ^ws  freelv  and  rapidly — ^more  rapidly  than  on  the  hills — ^but 
the  trunks  are  irregular,  fluted,  and  ill-shapen ;  while  on  the  adjoining  hills  the 
tree  habitually  forms  tall,  clean  cylindrical  stems. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  onlv  pure  or  nearly  pure  natural  Teak  forests 
which  are  known  are  found  on  aUuvial  soil.  Otherwise,  the  tree,  though  gre- 
garious, is  always  associated  with  Bamboos  and  trees  of  other  kinds,  often  form- 
ing a  small  proportion  only  of  the  forest  Thus  in  the  better  Teak  localities  of 
Burma,  Teak  is  estimated  to  form  about  one-tenth ;  but  the  proportion  of  Tedc 
to  the  trees  of  other  kinds  fluctuates  exceedingly :  sometimes  it  equals  their 
number  ;  in  other  instances,  a^in,  it  does  not  form  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
trees  in  the  forest  The  associates  of  Teak  are,  besides  Bamboos,  the  ordinary 
trees  of  the  dry  forest.  To  a  certain  extent  these  vary  in  different  parts  of 
India,  but  the  following  kinds  may  be  regarded  as  the  usual  companions  of 
Teak :  SchUichera  trijtMay  Dalbergia  laH/olta,  Ougeinia  dalberyioides,  Cassia 
Fistulct^  Pteroca/rpus  Marsupium^  Terminalia  tomerUosa,  beiUenca,  AnogeUnu 
latifcUay  Lagerstrcemia  pa/rviflorOy  JDiogvyros  MdanoxyloTii  Chndina  arhorea^ 
Bnedelia  retusa^  and  to  these  must  be  added,  in  Burma  and  in  some  forests  of 
the  peninsula,  Purocarma  indieus,  Xylia  dolaJbrifornds^  Anogeissus  acundfir 
ata,  several  species  of  StercuUay  Friolama,  PremnOy  and  Cordia,  On  alluvial 
soil  in  the  plains  Teak  is  often  associated  with  Gareya  arborea,  Adina  cordu 
folia,  Stepheqyne  parvtfolia,  and  (in  Burma)  with  Lagerstrogmia  Reginoe, 
Teak  is  hardly  ever  found  in  Sal  lorests,  and  but  rarely  in  the  Ein  forest  of 
Burma  {Dipterocarpiu  tvberculatus).  Nor  is  it  a  denizen  of  the  evergreen  forest 
of  Burma  and  the  Western  Qhats,  though  there  are  a  few  instances  on  record 
fin  the  Attaran  and  Thoungyeen  forests  of  Tenasserim)  where  the  evergreen 
forest  has,  probably  owinp  to  a  cessation  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  annual 
forest-fires,  extended  itself  into  a  Teak  locality,  and  in  sudi  cases  the  Teak  has 
been  drawn  u^  to  a  creat  height  hj  the  rapid  growth  of  the  surrounding  ever- 
green trees,  bemg  fea  at  the  same  time  by  the  constantly  increasing  fertuity  of 
the  soiL  For  there  is  a  vast  difference  lietween  the  moist  and  loose  black  soil 
of  the  eveigreen  forest,  which  is  enriched  year  after  year  by  the  products  of  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  leaves,  branches,  and  other  debris  of  the  forest,  and 
the  barren  soil  of  the  dry  forest,  where  the  whole  of  the  annual  fall  of  leaves 
and  branchlets  is  annually  consumed  by  the  jungle-fires,  and  the  ashes,  instead 
of  affording  nourishment  to  the  trees,  are  washed  away  by  the  first  rudi  of  the 
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rains.  Seedliiiffs,  however,  are  wanting  where  Teak  grows  ap  under  such  con- 
ditions. For  the  Teak  is  eminently  a  light-requiring  tree,  analogous  in  that 
respect  to  the  Oak  and  Scotch  Fir — light  overhead  and  free  circulation  of  air 
being  two  conditions  indispensable  for  tne  development  of  Teak  seedlings. 

In  dry  and  hot  situations,  the  Teak  loses  its  leaves  in  November,  December, 
or  early  in  January ;  but  where  the  around  is  moist,  the  tree  often  remains 
green  until  Feb.  or  March.    The  new  foliage  comes  out  in  May. 

Teak  flowers  during  the  rains,  in  July  and  August,  and  ripens  its  seed  be- 
tween November  and  January.  In  summer  it  is  readily  recognised  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  the  whitish  flower -panicles,  which  overtop  the  green 
foliage ;  and  in  winter,  the  feathery  erect  fruit-panicles  distinguish  it  at  the 
first  glance  from  all  other  trees.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  spread 
of  the  Teak  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  seed  ripens  and  falls  to  the  ground  at 
the  commencement  of  the  hot  season,  before  the  annual  fires  jyass  through  the 
forest.  The  tree  produces  seed  at  an  early  age,  and  generally  seeds  freely  and 
regularly  every  year ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  seeds  are  destroyed  by  the 
fires,  and  of  those  which  escape  numbers  are  washed  away,  in  the  hills  at  least, 
by  the  first  torrents  of  the  monsoon.  The  germination  of  the  seed  is  slow  and 
somewhat  uncertain ;  a  lai^e  amount  of  moisture  is  required  to  saturate  the 
spongy  covering,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  found  useful,  where  Teak  is 
cultivated,  to  soak  the  seeds  in  water  for  some  time  before  sowing  them.  At 
the  time  of  germination,  the  expanding  embryo  bursts  open  the  caps  or  valves 
of  the  fruit,  and  two  or  three  plants  not  rarely  spring  from  one  nut.  When  the 
seed  is  sown  in  nurseries,  it  generally  t^es  about  a  fortnight  before  the  first 
seedlings  show  theniselves  above  ground,  and  they  continue  coming  up  succes- 
sively for  a  considerable  period,  numerous  seedlings  appearing  duriog  the  second 
and  third  year,  and  a  ujm  proportion  not  germinatmg  at  alL  The  seedlings 
have  a  long  taproot,  which  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  is  often  as  long 
as  the  stem  above  ^und.  The  root  is  soft,  almost  fleshy,  and  seedlings  are  veiV 
sensitive  to  any  injury  of  their  roots,  differing  in  this  respect  entirely  from  Oak 
seedlings,  whidi  are  in  no  way  injured  by  the  shortening  of  their  taproot. 
Teak  seedlings,  therefore,  are  as  a  rule  best  transplanted  the  same  season  in 
which  they  are  raised. 

During  the  early  period  of  its  life  the  growth  of  Teak  b  exceedingly  rapid. 
As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  the  Thinganneennoung  plantation  on  the  Upper 
Winyeo  river  (Attaran)  in  Tenasserim.  Here  a  large  nursery  was  established 
on  nch  soil  (the  site  of  an  old  evergreen  forest)  in  March  and  April  1856,  and 
in  July  1868  I  counted  on  a  plot  (28  ft.  wide  and  66  ft  long,  or  1848  sq.  ft.) 
841  plants, — of  which  17  were  27-32  ft.  high,  with  a  girth,  at  1  ft.  above  the 
ground,  between  9  and  13  in. ;  70  were  20-27  ft.  high,  with  a  girth  of  6-9  in. ; 
and  the  rest,  viz.,  754  plants,  were  less  than  20  ft.,  with  a  girth  under  6  in.,  the 
large  number  of  small  and  oppressed  plants  being  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
seeolings  had  neither  been  taken  out  for  transplanting  nor  had  they  been 
thinned.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  trees  attain  a  girth  of  18  in.  (at  6  ft. 
from  the  ground)  in  10-15  years  ;  after  that  the  growth  slackens,  and  a  girth  of 
6  ft.  is  not  generally  attained  under  100  years.  The  following  figures  illustrate 
the  average  rate  of  ^wth  at  the  Nelambur  plantation  in  Autlabar,  on  favour- 
able soil  and  in  a  moist,  hot,  forcing  climate.  From  a  survey  made  of  it  in  1868 
by  Captain  W.  Seaton,  Conservator  of  Forests,  British  Burma,  the  circumfer- 
ence was  measured  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground. 

870  trees  per  acre,  6  yean  old,  87  ft  high ;  average  girth  12  in.,  maximum  20  in. 
f76  „  12       „         46       „  „  16   „        „  81  „ 

1»6  „  24       „         65       „  „  29  „        „  60  „ 

This  is  the  oldest  large  Teak  plantation  in  India  ;  it  was  commenced  in  1844 
by  the  late  Mr  Conolly,  collector  of  Malabar.    These  results  are  borne  out  by  the 
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experience  of  Teak  planting  in  Burma,  which,  however,  does  not  go  farther  back 
than  1856.  Thus  tne  average  girth  of  trees  in  plantations  4  years  old  (580-660 
trees  per  acre),  in  the  Rangoon,  Toimgoo,  and  Tharawaddee  district,  has  been 
found  to  vaiy  from  5  to  9  m.,  the  maximum  being  14  in.,  while  their  average 
height  was  between  15  and  27  ft.  Plantations  10  years  old  show  an  average 
girm  of  15  in.,  and  a  height  of  40-45  ft. ;  and  trees  15  years  old  at  Prome  have 
attained  a  girth  of  23  in.,  the  largest  measuring  32  in.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
basis  for  regulating  the  working  of  the  Teak  forests  in  Burma  in  1856, 1  col- 
lected all  data  which  were  available  at  that  time,  and  based  upon  them  the  fol- 
lowing estimate,  which  is  placed  side  by  side  with  a  modified  estimate,  framed 
in  1868,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  revised  working  plan  of  those  forests. 

Girth  at  6  ft  from  grouDd.  Age,  estimated  in  1866.  In  1868. 

18  in.  10  years.  19  years. 

36    „  22    „  46    „ 

54    „     '  37     „  88    „ 

72    „  62     „  160    „ 

The  first  of  these  estimates  was  mainly  based  upon  the  growth  of  trees 
planted  in  gardens  of  Calcutta  and  Moulmein,  and  upon  information  obtained 
from  Bombay  and  Java  (Report  on  the  Teak  Forests  of  Pegu  for  1856,  p.  75, 76); 
and  the  revised  estimate  was  based  upon  additional  data  obtained  by  periodical 
measurements  of  trees  in  the  Thoungzay  and  Thoukyeghat  forests  of  re^u,  and 
by  the  examination  of  the  annual  rings.  The  plantations  of  Burma  and  Mala- 
bar, on  good  soil  and  under  otherwise  favourable  circumstances,  may  possibly 
attain  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  first  estimate  ;  but  in  the  natural  forests,  w^here 
the  soil,  instead  of  being  enriched  by  the  decomposition  of  leaves  and  branch- 
lets,  is  impoverished  by  the  annual  fires,  the  rate  of  growth  will  probably  be 
found  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  later  estimate.  These  remancs  relate  to 
the  Teak  in  Burma  and  South  India;  regarding  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  dry 
and  hot  hiUs  of  Central  India,  within  the  range  of  this  Flora  very  little  is  known. 
The  experience  hitherto  gained  in  the  plantations  made  since  1867  in  the  Sat- 
pura  hills  of  the  Central  Provinces  seems,  however,  to  show  that  with  care  and 
water  the  plants  make  fair  progress  during  the  first  5  years,  the  difficulty  being 
that  frost  and  drought  kill  a  large  proportion.  In  the  Teak  forests  of  Java 
the  growth  is  stated  to  be  very  rapia ;  the  trees  are  generally  feU&d  at  the  age 
of  40-50,  and  at  100  years  the^  are  said  to  attain  a  diameter  of  4  ft 

Teak  has  a  powerful  terminal  shoot,  and  this  is  an  important  point  in  its 
favour,  as  the  young  Teak  is  thus  able  to  pierce  through  tne  thicket  of  other 
trees  and  Bamboos,  and  to  seek  the  light  which  it  absolutely  requires  for  its 
development.  In  this  respect  there  ia  considerable  analogy  between  the  Teak 
and  the  Ash  (see  p.  304).  Teak,  like  many  other  trees,  attains  nearly  its  full 
height  during  the  early  part  of  its  life.  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  rule,  the  tree 
attains  half  its  length  with  a  girth  of  2-3  ft.,  and  that  it  does  not  considerably 
increase  in  height  after  it  has  attained  a  girth  beyond  5  or  6  ft  120-150  ft  is 
probably  the  greatest  height  which  a  Teak  tree  in  its  natural  home,  the  drv 
deciduous  forest,  ever  attams,  and  stems  more  than  100  ft.  long  to  the  first  brancn 
are  not  often  foimd.  The  largest  number  of  tall  steins  which  I  have  ever  seen 
were  in  the  Qwaythay  forests,  east  of  the  Sitang  river  above  Toungoo,  on  granite 
rock.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  measurements  taken  by  me  there  in 
March  1861  :— 

Girth  at  6  ft.  from  ground,  8  ft ;  length  of  stem  to  first  branch,  72  ft 
"  }f  *   n  »  »>  106  „ 

"  »  °  »  tt  »>  106  „ 

>>  »  I"  ff  »  f}  114  „ 

f*  99  9  »>  >♦  ))  78  „ 
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On  the  AnamallayB  Beddome  records  trees  with  a  girth  of  about  22  ft,  and 
a  straight  trunk  of  some  80  or  90  ft  to  the  first  bough.  In  the  North  Canara 
forests  clear  stems  70-80  ft  long  are  not  rare  ;  in  the  Ahiri  forests,  lat.  19^  30^, 
Ck)l.  Pearson  reports  stems  60-70  ft  high  ;  and  even  considerably  farther  north 
in  the  Khandeisli  Dangs,  lat  20°  46%  I  have  measured  clear  stems  60-70  ft  long  to 
the  first  branch.  Teak  attains  a  large  diameter,  girths  of  10-15  ft  are  not  un- 
common, and  nimierous  instances  of  20-25  ft.  are  on  record.  The  forest  tracts, 
however,  in  India  which  now  contain  Teak  of  such  dimensions,  are  neither 
numerous  nor  extensive.  The  Teak  forests  richest  in  larce  timber  on  the  west 
side  of  Uie  Peninsula  are  the  Travancore,  A  namallay,  Wynaad,  South- West 
Mysore,  and  North  Canara  forests.  The  Dangs  at  the  foot  of  the  Ehandeish 
Ghats  also  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  large  timber.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula  are  the  Godavery  forests,  of  which  Ahiri,  east  of  the  Pranhita  river, 
near  the  foot  of  the' third  barrier,  is  the  most  compact  and  valuable. 

In  British  Burma,  the  sandstone  hills  of  the  Pegu  Tomah,  the  outer  valleys 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountain-range  which  separates  the  Sitang  and  Salween 
rivers,  and  the  Thoun^een  valley,  contain  the  best  Teidc  localities.  Teak, 
however,  is  far  more  abundant  bevond  the  frontier,  in  Burma  proper  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Irawaddi,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Sitang  river,  in  the 
Earenee  country,  the  Shan  States  tributary  to  Burma,  and  in  Siam  on  the 
feeders  of  the  Salween,  Thoungyeen,  and  Meinam  rivers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Teak  plantations  of  Burma,  when  mature,  will  contain 
at  the  age  of  80  years  about  60  trees  per  acre,  measuring  on  an  averase  6  ft  in 
girth,  and  yielding  3000  cub.  ft  of  marketable  timber,  which,  with  the  uiinnings, 
id  expected  to  amount  to  a  mean  annual  yield  of  47  cub.  ft.  per  acre  (Report  on 
the  revised  plan  of  working  the  Burma  forests  of  Feb.  1868).  The  natural  Teak 
forests,  not  oeing  pure  or  compact,  do  not  distantly  approach  to  this  yield.  As 
an  instance  of  a  particularly  rich  forest,  I  may  quote  Col.  Pearson's  survey  of 
a  sample  acre  in  Ahiri,  stocked  with  18  large  trees,  containing  an  aggregate 
of  22  tons,  or  1100  cub.  ft  of  timber.  Most  of  these  trees,  however,  were  pro- 
bably more  than  two  centuries  old.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  official 
reports,  illustrate  the  average  quantity  of  Teak  standing  on  the  ground  in  forest 
tracts  which  are  fairly  well  stocked  : — 

ARK4  BUBTSTKD^  TbSBB  OOUITRD  ON  100  ACRKS. 

Above  Vg.  W  to  O'g.  Below  4'6"g.    TotaL 
1809.70.  Ahiri (Bemartm)    Waq.m.  {*«J  «J|  ^gj  ^JJJ       BuJkwood.l 

„            „     (MiTKOuaj     19  „  ^  jg  ^3  g^g  27^  Blackwood.; 

1856-07.  Britiah  Borma        08  „  170  112  61S  •  794  Teak. 

1808.       Pegu                          S  ,.  140  120  1410  1088  Teak. 

1870-71.  Fega  (Prome  dia.)  17  „  804  802  2158  2824  Teak. 

18n-72.      „    CTharawadfU)  8  „  187  152  010  800  Teak. 

A  portion  of  the  Ahiri  forests  Ton  the  hills)  contains  Teak,  Blackwood  (Dal- 
hergia  UUi/olia)  and  Bamboos  only  ;  the  forests  in  Burma  contain  a  variety  of 
trees  besides  Teak  and  Bamboo. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Teak  on  the  Kymore  and  Satpura  ranges  consists 
only  of  coppice-wood.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  Teak  forests  on  the  dry 
him  of  the  Dekkan,  and  of  the  Konkan  Teak  forests  a  ^at  pHortion  consists 
of  coppice- woods.  Teak  has  great  powers  of  reproduction,  it  coppices  vigorously, 
and  the  shoots  grow  with  J^reat  rapidity,  much  more  rapidly  at  first  than  seed- 
lings. This  great  power  or  reproduction  is  another  point  which  favours  Teak  in 
its  struggle  of  existence  against  other  trees,  for  most  Teak  seedlinffs  which  come 
up  naturally  are  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the  jungle-fires  of  the  hot  season: 
some  are  Uuled,  but  many  sprout  again  dunng  the  rains ;  and  though  they  are 
cut  down  repeatedly  by  the  fires  of  successive  seasons,  yet  meanwhile  the  root 
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stock  increases  in  size  every  year  by  the  action  of  the  shoots  which  come  up, 
and  at  last,  often  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  it  produces  a  shoot  strong  enough 
to  outlive  the  fire.  Thus  in  many  cases  what  appears  a  seedling  plant  of  T^k 
is  really  a  coppice-shoot  from  a  thick  gnarled  root-stock,  bearing  the  scars  of 
successive  generations  of  shoots,  which  were  burnt  down  by  the  annual  fires. 
The  coppice-shoots  of  Teak  attain  a  large  size,  and  form  good  serviceable 
timber. 

The  bark  of  the  stem  is  about  \  in.  thick,  grey  or  brownish-grey,  with  shal- 
low longitudinal  wrinkles  or  furrows,  peeling  on  in  long  narrow  thin  pieces. 
The  sapwood  is  white,  narrow  ;  the  heartwood,  when  a  green  tree  is  cut,  has  a 
pleasant  and  strong  aromatic  fragrance,  and  a  beautiful  dark  golden-yellow 
colour,  which  on  seasoning  soon  darkens  into  brown,  mottled  with  darker 
streaks.  The  timber  retains  its  aromatic  fragrance  to  a  great  age,  whenever 
a  fresh  cut  is  made.  It  is  marked  by  lar^e  pNores,  mostly  single,  rarely  in  groups 
of  2-3,  unequal  in  size,  and  unequally  distributed,  more  numerous  and  laiger  in 
the  inner  part  of  each  annual  ring  (the  spring  wood),  less  numerous  and  smaller 
in  the  outer  belt ;  the  medullary  ravs  are  fine.  On  a  vertical  section  the  pores 
are  distinctly  marked.  The  annual  rings  of  Teak  are  fairly  distinct  When 
collecting  the  data  in  1856  for  the  first  regular  plan  for  working  the  British 
Burma  forests,  I  was  doubtful  whether  the  concentric  rings  visible  in  the  wood 
corresponded  with  the  annual  increment  of  the  tree.  This  question  has  now 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  examination  of  sections  of  numerous  trees  of  known  age, 
^own  in  gardens  and  plantations,  and  they  may  now  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide 
lor  determining  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree.  The  average  weight  of  seasoned 
Teak  fluctuates  between  38  and  45  lb.,  and  the  value  of  P.  between  500  and 
700.  The  experiments  on  record  tend  to  show  that  the  Burma  wood  is  some- 
what lighter  than  the  wood  from  the  Anamalla^s,  Malabar,  and  other  forests 
on  the  west  side  of  India ;  but  the  weight  of  timber  depends  so  much  upon 
the  degree  of  seasoning,  that  in  order  fully  to  establish  a  difiference  in  the  weight 
of  the  wood  produced  in  different  forest  tracts,  fresh  comparative  experiments 
with  timber,  oried  artificially  in  the  same  manner,  will  have  to  be  made.  The 
following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  at  present  avail- 
able, onutting  those  where  one  or  two  experiments  only  are  on  record  :— 

Burma,               94exper.  by  various  authors,  weight  42.63  lb.,  value  of  P.  651 

Western  coast,    14    „                      „                      „      44.41  „  „  665 

Nacpore,              4    „             Capt.  Fowke,         „     41.10  „  „  472 

Half-seasoned  timber  from  different  sources,  4  exp.    46.81  „  „  591 

The  first  item'  includes  18  exp.  made  by  me  in  1864  at  Calcutta,  nidth  the 
assistance  of  Mr  Clifford  and  Baboo  Tincowry  Ghose,  giving  an  average  weight 
of  40.24  lb.,  and  value  of  P. = 567,  as  well  as  46  exp.  made  by  us  in  1866,  givmg 
37.71  lb.,  and  654  as  the  average  value  of  P.  A  series  of  interesting  experiments 
made  by  Capt  Simpson  with  different  descriptions  of  Teak  imported  at  Moul- 
mein,  is  recorded  in  Balfour^s  Timber  Trees,  2d  edit,  p.  276,  oi  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract : — 

Good  timber,  killed  (by  girdling),  13  exp.,  weight  43.5  lb.,  value  of  P.  478 

Young  timber,     „                „            4          „            41.8  „  „        660 

Large  (old),          „                „            8          „            38.0  „  „        591 

Dead  timber  (nathat),  not  killed,     5          „            39.5  „  „        631 

The  difference  in  these  results  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  accidental,  for  the 
variations  in  different  specimens  of  timber  from  the  same  source  are  very  great; 
but  the  fact  that  the  timber  of  old  trees,  and  of  trees  which  had  died  naturally, 
is  lighter  than  that  of  younger  trees,  seems  not  unlikely.  In  conclusion,  the 
result  of  Skinner's  experiments  should  be  mentioned : — 
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Malabar  Teak,  weight  45  lb.,  value  of  P.  814 
Moalmein  „  „      43  „  „         809 

Pegu  „  „     37  „  „         736 

Unseasoned  wood  he  makes  55-60  lb.,  but  the  weight  of  green  Teak  is  congi- 
derably  higher.  The  transverse  strength  of  Teak  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
British  Oak,  but  considerably  less  than  that  of  either  Sal  or  Sissoo ;  compared 
with  these,  Teak  may  be  called  brittle.  Its  weight  is  moderate  as  compared  with 
most  of  the  more  useful  Indian  woods,  the  Conifers  of  course  excepted.  It  does 
not,  however,  float  unless  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  for  that  reason  a  peculiar 
mode  of  seasoning  by  girdling  is  practised  in  many  Teak-producing  tracts 
from  which  the  timber  is  exported  by  floating. 

Girdling  consists  in  making  a  deep  circular  cut  throuj^h  the  bark  and  sap  into 
the  heartwood,  so  as  completely  to  sever  the  communication  between  the  banc  and 
sapwood  above  and  below  the  cut.  The  girdled  tree  dies  after  a  few  days  if  the 
operation  has  been  effectually  performed  ;  but  if  even  the  smalleet  band  of  sap- 
wood  is  left,  connecting  the  outer  layers  of  wood  above  and  below  the  girdle,  the 
tree  is  not  killed,  and  often  recovers  completely,  one  side  of  the  trunk  being 
clothed  acain  with  fresh  bark.  The  girdled  tree  is  allowed  to  stand  one  or  two 
years,  and  often  longer  if  a  laige  tree,  and  being  exposed  to  the  wind  and  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  seasons  more  rapidly  and  more  completely  than  a  tree 
that  has  been  felled  green.  Girdling  is  an  old  custom  in  Burma  and  Travan- 
core,  and  it  was  formerly  practised  further  north  in  some  of  the  forests  below 
Ghat  on  the  western  coast.  Timber  seasoned  in  this  manner  is  generally  drier, 
and  lighter  than  timber  felled  green.  Girdling  is  not  now  practised  in  the 
Anamallay,  Wynaad,  Mysore,  and  Canara  forests,  whence  most  of  the  Teak 
commonly  known  as  Malabar  Teak  is  obtained ;  and  this  circumstance  may 
account  tor  the  greater  weight  of  Teak  from  the  western  coast  as  compared 
with  Burma  Teak.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  most  trees  w^h  a  distmctly 
marked  heartwood  may  be  killed  by  girdling,  but  that  the  effect  is  very  slow 
upon  trees  which  have  no  distinct  neartwood,  such  as  the  species  of  Nattdea, 
ffynienodictyumy  Ficus,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  Teak  timber  is.  that  once  seasoned 
it  does  not  split,  crack,  shrink,  warp,  or  alter  its  shape.  In  this  respect  it  is 
far  superior  to  Sal,  works  easil^r  and  takes  a  fine  poUsh,  the  wood  of  stems 
which  have  grown  up  isolated  with  strong  and  numerous  side  branches  being 
often  beautifully  mottled  But  its  princi^  value  is  its  great  durability,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  most  Indian  woods.  In  contact  with  iron,  neither  the 
iron  nor  the  Teak  suffers,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  fetr  superior  to  Oak.  White 
ants  eat  the  sapwood,  but  rarely  attack  the  heartwood  of  Teak.  It  does  not, 
however,  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo  navalis.  The  great  durability  of  Teak 
is,  probably  with  justice,  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  wood  contains 
an  aromatic  oil,  which  gives  it  a  neculiarly  pleasant  smell  and  an  oily  surface 
when  fresh  cut.  In  Burma  this  ou  is  manufactured  on  a  small  scale,  to  be  used 
medicinally,  by  filling  an  earthen  pot,  which  is  placed  inverted  upon  another, 
with  chins  of  wood,  and  putting  fire  round  it,  upon  which  an  oily  substance 
trickles  aown  into  the  lower  vesseL  Shipbuilders  in  English  dockyards  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Teak  which  was  brought  to  England  in  former  years  was  more 
oily  than  that  now  imported,  and  tlmt  pieces  of  Teak  taken  out  from  old 
ships  are  more  oily  when  cut  than  the  Teak  which  is  imported  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  As  nearly  all  the  Teak  now  comes  from  Rangoon  and  Moulmein, 
and  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Teak  imported  in  former  years  came 
from  the  western  coast  of  India,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  circumstance 
mentioned  above  has  something  to  do  with  this  difference— viz.,  that  the  Bunna 
Teak  is  killed  by  girdling,  whereas  the  Teak  imported  formerly  from  Malabar 
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had  for  the  most  part  been  felled  green.  This  Bupposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  timber  formerly  exported  from 
Rangoon  consisted  of  lai^  planks  (Shinbyin)  not  sawn,  but  split  from  green 
trees.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  the  TeiJc  trees  in  Burma  are  tapped  for 
oil,  but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  the  idea  probably  originated  ii^  the  circum- 
stance that  wood-oil  is  largely  obtained  in  Burma  by  the  tapping  of  several 
species  of  Dipterocarpus.  It  will,  however,  require  direct  experiments  to 
establish  the  fact  that  tiie  wood  of  girdled  trees  contains  less  oil  than  the 
wood  of  trees  felled  green. 

The  great  drawback  of  Teak  is,  that  the  centre  of  the  heart  is  rarely  sound, 
but  that  a  more  or  less  irregular  hollow,  often  surrounded  b^  unsound  wood, 
runs  along  the  axis  of  the  tree.  This  peculiarity  Teak  has  m  common  with 
other  Indian  woods,  but  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  The  mischief 
is  probably  mainly  caused  by  tne  annual  fires,  which  scorch  and  often  bum  the 
bark  of  young  trees,  for  it  is  well  known  that  all  such  external  injuries  are 
apt  to  induce  decay  in  the  heart  of  the  tree.  An  additional  cause  in  the  case 
of  Teak  may  be  the  large  mass  of  pith  in  the  centre  of  young  stems,  and 
particularly  m  co|>pice-shbots,  which,  as  explained  above,  are  the  beginning  of 
most  Teak  trees  in  the  natural  forests  of  India,  This  supposition,  however, 
requires  confirmation  by  further  researches  ;  at  present  it  is  nothing  but  a  sur- 
mise which  appears  to  nave  some  probability.  So  much  appears  certain,  that  a 
very  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  during  its  first  few  years  in  Teak  plantations  is 
no  matter  for  congratulation,  for  in  such  luxuriant  shoots  the  pith  is  often  ^  in. 
square  or  more,  and  it  is  often  inhabited  by  insects,  which  bore  through  nom 
the  outside,  admitting  air  and  foreign  substances,  and  thus  facilitate  decay. 
The  comparative  value  of  rapidly  and  slow  grown  Teak  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  well  Known  that  the  rapidly-grown  Oak 
produced  on  alluvial  soil  in  South  and  Central  Europe  is  for  many  purposes 
considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  value  to  the  slow-grown  timber  of  NoTUiem 
France  and  Germany,  or  of  England.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  fact,  estab- 
lished by  experience  at  the  Bombay  dockvard,  that  the  fast-grown  saplir^  of 
the  Malabar  plantations  are  less  valuable  for  oars  than  the  slow-grown  poles 
produced  in  tne  coppice- woods  of  Sevemdroog  and  Colaba. 

The  various  uses  of  Teak  are  well  known.  In  India,  Teak  is  prized  for 
construction  and  shipbuilding  beyond  any  other  timber,  though  for  certain 
purposes  other  woods  are  preferred.  In  Europe  it  is  used  for  raUway-cai^ 
riages,  for  the  decks  of  ships,  and  the  backing  of  ironclads  ;  and  the  demand  for 
this  excellent  timber  has  in  no  way  been  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that 
iron  has  superseded  timber  for  the  building  of  ships  generoJly.  Bangoon  and 
Moulmein  are  at  present  the  principal  places  whence  Teak  ia  exported,  and  the 
following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  Teak  timber,  in  loads  or  tons  of  50 
cub.  ft,  Drought  to  those  two  ports  from  the  interior  during  the  last  five  years 
for  which  data  are  available : — 


1867-68, 
1868-60, 
1869-70, 
1870-71, 
1871-72, 


From  Brltfsli  Forasts.  Foreiga.  Total. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

83,104.  88,018.  121,122. 

62,258.  76,903.  129.161. 

89,843.  52,157.  92,000. 

57,086.  82,484.  139,570. 

52,125.  98,409.  150,534. 


The  leaves  of  Teak  are  used  as  plates,  *to  wrap  up  parcels,  and  for  thatching ; 
they  contain  a  red  dye.  The  wood  rubbed  with  water  on  a  stone  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thin  paste^  allays  the  pain  and  inflammation  caused  by  handlhig  the 
black  varnish  (Thxt-si)  of  Melofiorhcea  usitaHssima,  flowers  and  the  young 
fruit  are  believed  to  be  diuretic  (Phann.  Ind.  164). 
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2.  CLEBODENDBON,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  simple,  opposite  or  in 
whorls.  Calyx  5  -  toothed  or  5  -  lobed,  enlarged,  often  enclosing  the 
fruit.  Corolla-tube  slender,  limb  spreading,  lobes  5,  equal.  Stamens  4, 
exserted,  often  very  long.  Ovary  4-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style 
filiform,  with  2  short  acute  stigmatic  lobes.  Fruit  a  more  or  less  succu- 
lent or  almost  dry  drupe,  the  endocarp  or  the  entire  fruit  separating  into 
four  1 -celled,  or  two  2-celled  pyrenes.    Albumen  none,  radide  inferior. 

Leaves  broad,  the  length  not  twice  their  breadth,  petioles  more 
than  quarter  the  length  of  blade. 
Calyx  cleft  half-way  ;  irnit  dry ;  leaves  small,  rhomboid      .     1.  C.  phlomoldes. 
Calyx  cleft  nearly  to  the  base  ;  fruit  fleshy ;  leaves  large, 

cordate 2.  C  infortunatum. 

Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  petioles  short ;  calyx  truncate  or  with 
short  teeth. 
Corolla  white,  tube  1  in.  long,  manv  times  longer  than  calyx    3.  C  inerme. 
Corolla  blue,  tube  short,  not  more  than  twice  the  length  of 

calyx i.  Ci  serrcUum. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  subsessile ;  calyx  cleft  half-way,  cor- 

oUa-tube  2-8  in.  long 5.  (7.  SiphonatUhus, 

1.  0.  phlomoides,  Linn.  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1473 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  57. 
— Vem.  Umif  North  Lidia ;  /run,  arni,  Guzerat. 

A  tall  pubescent  shrub,  branches  cinereous.  Leaves  rhomboid,  1-2  in. 
long,  petiole  1  in.  Flowers  white,  fragrant,  on  slender  pedicels,  as  long 
as  calyx,  in  a  terminal  leafy  rounded  panicle,  composed  of  axillary  3-9- 
flowered  cymes.  Calyx  campanulate,  cleft  half-way  down.  Corolla-tube  1 
in.  long.     Fruit  black,  nearly  dry,  with  4  kernels. 

Common  in  manv  parts  of  India,  principally  in  the  drier  regions.  Panjab, 
Sindh,  Moirwara,  tne  Dekkan,  Behar,  Bengal.  Oudh  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
Ceylon.    FL  nearly  throughout  the  year. 

2.  0.  infortunatiini,  Linn.;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1471.  —  Syn.  Volkameria 
infortuiuita^  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  59.     Yem.  Bhdnty  bhat 

A  small  shrub,  branches  and  under  side  of  leaves  soft-tomentose. 
Leaves  cordate  or  ovate-cordate,  entire  or  dentate,  6-9  in.  long,  petiole 
1-3  in.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red,  on  short  pedicels,  in  terminal 
rounded  trichotomous  panicles,  bracts  minute.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  cleft 
to  near  the  base,  lobes  lanceolate.  CoroUa-tube  |  in.  long.  Berry  fleshy, 
slightly  4-lobed,  subglobose,  somewhat  depressed,  i  in.  diam.,  black,' 
shining  when  ripe,  and  enclosed  in  the  enlarged,  red  leathery  calyx. 

Conmion  as  underwood  in  forests,  and  under  the  shade  of  isolated  large  trees 
throughout  South  and  Central  India,  Bengal,  and  Burma.  Oudh  forests,  very 
abun£int  in  the  Sal  forests  of  Kheree,  where  it  attains  12  ft.  Sal  forests  of 
Kamaon  and  Garhwal.    Fl.  Dec-April. 

3.  0.  inerme,  Gartn.  de  Fruct.  et  Scm.  L  t.  57  ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  58 ; 
DC.  Prodr.  xi.  660. 

A  large,  often  scandent,  glabrous  shrub.     Leaves  opposite  ovate  or 
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elliptic,  entire,  acuminate,  subcoiiaceouB,  shining ;  blade  2-3  in.,  petiole 
^  in.  long.  Flowers  white,  in  axillary,  pedunculate,  3-9-flowered  cymea 
Calyx  campanuUte,  nearly  truncate,  wiUi  5  short  acute  teeth.  CoroUar 
tube  1  in.  long.  Fruit  diy,  pear-shaped,  1  in.  long,  separating  when  ripe 
into  four  1 -seeded  segments. 

Common  alone  the  sea-coast  of  Bengal  and  the  peninsula,  probably  also  in 
Sindh.  A  widely-spread  sea-coast  plant.  Ind.  Arcnip.,  Australia,  China.  FL 
nearly  throughout  tne  year.    Often  planted  as  a  hedge  in  gardens. 

4.  0.  aerratum,  Spreng. ;  Wight  Ic  t.  1472. — Syn.  C.  ternifdium^ 
D.  Don.  Volkameria  serrata,  Linn. ;  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  62.  V,  farinosa, 
Roxb.  ibid.  64.     Yem.  Barangi. 

A  large  shrub,  youngest  shoots  and  inflorescence  pubescent  Leaves 
glabrous,  opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  three,  oblong,  elliptic-oblong,  oblanceo- 
late,  serrate,  shortly  petiolate,  4-8  in.  long.  Flowers  blue,  in  a  terminal 
thyrsus,  cylindrical  in  flower,^pyramidal  in  fruit,  composed  of  short  lateral 
trichotomous  cymes.  Bracts  oyate,  bractlets  lanceolate.  Calyx  campana- 
late,  truncate  or  with  5  short  teeth.  Corolla-tube  shoft,  not  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  calyx,  mouth  oblique.  Berry  succulent,  \  in.  across, 
shining  black  when  ripe,  lobed,  with  1-4  lobes. 

Himalaya  from  the  Sutlej  to  Assam  ascending  to  5000  ft.  Kasia  hills, 
Nilgiris  and  Western  Ghats.    Fl.  May- Aug. 

5.  0.  SiphonanthuB,  R.  Brown ;  Wight  HI.  t  173.— Syn.  Siphonan- 
thus  indica,  Linn. ;  Koxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  67.     Vern.  Barangi, 

A  large  glabrous  shrub,  branches  herbaceous,  hollow,  channelled.  Leaves 
in  whorls  of  3-5,  linear-lanceolate,  subsessile,  pale  beneath,  6-9  in.  long. 
Flowers  white  when  first  opening,  gradually  changing  into  cream  colour, 
in  a  large  terminal  loose  thyrsus,  composed  of  pedunculate  cymes  in  the 
axils  of  leaves.  Calyx  campanulate,  cleft  half-way  into  5  ovate  segments. 
Corolla-tube  slender,  2-3  in.  long,  curved.  Berries  1-4,  ovoid,  dark  blue, 
joined  at  the  base,  and  supported  by  the  enlarged,  spreading  rod  calyx. 

Cultivated  in  gardens  throughout  India.  Wild  in  Kamaon,  Bengal,  Burma, 
and  the  Dekkan.  FL  hot  season  and  autumn.  Boot  and  leaves  used  in  native 
medicine. 

3.  GMELINA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  undivided  leaves.  Calyx  4-  or  5-toothed.  Cor- 
olla-tube short,  widening  gradually  into  a  wide  open  mouth,  limb  oblique, 
with  4  or  5  spreading  unequal  lobes.  Ovary  4-celled,  1  ovule  in  each 
cell ;  style  filiform,  unequally  2-lobed.  Fruit  a  succulent  drupe,  with  a 
hard  1-4-celled  kemeL     Seeds  solitary  in  each  cell,  exalbuminous. 

An  unarmed  tree,  with  cordate  leaves      .        .        .        ,1,0,  arhorea, 
A  spinescent  ahmb,  with  ovate  leaves  .     2,  O,  asUUica. 

1.  O.  arborea,  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t  246 ;  FL  Ind.  iii.  84 ;  Wight  Ic  i 
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1470 ;  Bedd.  R.  Sylv.  t.  253. — ^Vern.  Qumhdr,  khammara,  kamhJiar, 
kumdr,  gambari.    In  Western  and  Central  India  :  Setoan^  shewan, 

A  middle-sized  or  large  tree,  pubescent.  Leaves  tawny  tomentose 
nndemeath.  while  young,  cordate  or  broad -ovate,  acuminate,  with  a 
rounded  or  cordate  base,  blade  4-8  in.  long,  3-6  in.  broad,  petiole  more 
than  half  the  length  of  leaf.  Flowers  pentamerous,  yellow,  tinged  with 
brown,  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemiform  panicles  composed  of  lateral 
cymes ;  inflorescence,  calyx  and  corolla  clothed  with  dense  soft  tawny 
tomentum.  Corolla  5-lobed,  2-lipped.  Drupe  ovoid,  smooth,  yellow 
when  ripe,  1  in.  long. 

A  widely-spread  tree  through  the  greater  part  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 
In  the  8ul>-Himalayan  tract  it  extends  to  the  Chenab,  ascending  to  3000  ft  and 
even  higher,  but  is  scarce  in  the  Panjab.  Grows  on  the  dry  hills  of  the  Ara- 
valli  range  near  Ajmir.  Not  gregarious,  and  nowhere  abundant.  The  leaves 
are  shed  Feb.- April,  the  new  foli^  apnears  April-May.  Fl.  ^eneraUy  before 
the  leaves,  Feb. -April.  Fruit  ripens  May-June.  Beadily  raised  from  seed, 
growth  rapid,  3  rinffs  per  in. 

Attains  60  ft.  and  6  ft.  girth  in  Oudh  and  Central  India,  but  grows  to  be  a 


much  larger  tree  in  Bengal  and  Burma.    Stem  erect,  attamiiu;  30  ft.  to  the  first 

branch,  not  veiy  re^arly  shaned.    Bark  crey,  or  greyish  bi 

scurfy,  at  last  exfoliatmg  in  broad,  irregular,  tiiick,  scurfy  flakes,  leaving  exposed 


the  nesh,  light-colourra,  smooth  sunace.  Branchlets  ash-coloured,  smooth, 
with  white  specks.  Wood  whitish  or  pale-yellow,  strong  and  close-grained,  but 
not  heavy.  30-40  lb.  per  cub.  ft.  Does  not  crack,  warp,  or  shrink  in  seasoning, 
is  easily  worked,  takes  paint  and  varnish  readily.  Lasts  well  under  water,  also 
in  tidal  streams,  better  than  Teak  (Roxb.)  Highly  esteemed  for  planking,  fur- 
niture, the  panels  of  doors,  carria^  and  nalankins,  well  -  work,  for  decks  of 
boats,  for  toys,  lacquered  boxes,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  work.  The  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  Gonds  of  the  Satpura,  who  protect  this  tree  near  villages  ;  deer 
feed  on  it.    Fruit,  root,  and  bark  are  used  in  native  medicine. 

2.  O.  asiatica,  Linn. ;  Boxb.  L  c.  87  ;  Wight  HI.  t.  174. 

A  large  branching  shrub,  with  spinescent  branchlets.  Leaves  ovate, 
pubescent  when  young,  glabrous  afterwards.  Flowers  yellow,  tetaramer- 
ous,  in  racemiform  panicles  at  the  ends  of  branches.  Calyx  and  corolla 
strigose  with  adpressed  hairs.  Corolla  curved,  infundibuliform,  1|  in. 
long.     Drupe  obovate,  \  in.  long. 

South  India,  Ceylon,  and  Indian  Archipelago.  Probably  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces.   Fl.  nearly  throughout  the  year.    An  excellent  heage-plant 

4.  FBBMNA«  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite,  undivided  leaves.  Flowers  in  a  bracte-> 
ate  terminal  trichotomous  panicle  or  thyrsus.  Calyx  persistent,  truncate, 
or  with  2-5  short  obtuse  teeth,  sometimes  2-lipped.  Corolla  tubular, 
short,  limb  cleft  into  5  or  more,  commonly  4,  lobes,  either  nearly  equal, 
or  2-lipped,  upper  lip  consisting  of  1  (the  largest  and  outer)  lobe,  some- 
times emarginate  or  nearly  bifid,  lower  lip  3-lobed.  Stamens  4,  didyna- 
mous  or  nearly  equal ;  anthers  rounded,  inserted  on  the  back,  the  cells 
diverging  at  the  base.    Ovary  4-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  fili- 
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form,  stigma  bifida  sometimes  nearly  entire.  Fruit  a  fleshy  drupe  with 
a  hardy  rugose  or  tuberculate  2-4-celled  kerneL  Albumen  none ;  radicle 
inferior.  The  leaves  and  twigs  of  most  species  have  an  unpleasant  smell 
when  bruised. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  pubescent  or  glabrate ;  stigma  bifid,  corolla 
4-lobed. 
Flowers  in  trichotomous  corymbose  panicles. 
Leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  acute  or  short-acuminate  ;  main 

lateral  nerves  2-4  pair 1.  P.  inUgrifoUa, 

Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  long-acuminate  ;  main  lat- 
eral nerves  4-6  pair 2. 

Flowers  in  a  terminal,  cylindrical  thyrsus   .        .        .        .3. 
A  tree,  densely  stellate-tomentose ;  stigma  indistinctly  bifid, 
corolla  5-lobed  ;  calyx  in  fruit  cup-shaped  enclosing  the 

base  of  drupe  .        .' 4. 

A  climber ;  leaves  glabrous,  shining 5. 


P.  mucrafiata. 
P,  tnterrupta. 


^    An  herbaceous  undershrub 6. 


P.  tomento9<u 
P.  acandens. 
P.  herbacea. 


1.  P.  integrifolia,  Linn. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1469. — Syn.  P.  serrtxtifolia^ 
Linn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  77  ;  P.  spinosa^  Rozb.  ib.  Vem.  Bakarcha^ 
Qarhwal;  Oanniariy  Oudh. 

\       A  large  shrub  or  middle-sized  tree;  stem  and  older  branches  often. 

\  armed  with  strong  opposite  spines,  branchlets  unarmed.  Leaves  pubes- 
cent when  young,  ovate  or  obovate,  entire  or  dentate,  blade  2-3  in., 
petiole  ^  - 1  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  2-4  pair.  Flowers  greenish 
white,  somewhat  viscid,  exhaling  an  unpleasant  smell,  in  terminal  corym- 
bose panicles.  Calyx  2-lipped  or  irregularly  5-toothed.  Corolla  twice 
the  length  of  calyx,  the  outer  lobe  much  larger  than  the  others.  Drupe 
black,  globose,  \  in.  diam. 

South  India,  Ceylon,  BengaL  (Oudh  forests,  Garhwal,  R  Thompson  and  J. 
L.  Stewart.  I  have  not  seen  specimens).  Indian  Archipelago,  China,  and 
North  Australia.  The  leaves  are  shed  in  Feb.,  and  are  renewed  between  Feb. 
and  April,  earlier  in  moist  places,  later  on  poor  dry  ground.  The  flowers 
appear  soon  after  the  leaves  ;  they  resemble  Elder  flowers.  Attains  30  ft.  with 
stiff  branches.  Stem  5  ft  girth,  with  spines  and  excrescences.  Often  a  shrub 
only.  Bark  cinereous.  Branchlets  fcetid  when  bruised.  Wood  white,  moder- 
ately close-grained,  no  heartwood.  The  fresh-felled  wood  frequently  exudes  a 
green-coloiued  sap. 

Closely  allied,  and  perhaps  not  specifically  distinct,  is  P.  Uxtifcliay  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  iii.  76 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  869,  from  South  India,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Kamaon. 

2.  P.  mucronata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  80. — Vem.  Bankhar,  g/tan,  Pb. ; 
BakaVy  bak0Tcha,  basota  {has^  smell),  dgniun  (dg,  fire),  tumari,  jhatda^ 

\  N.W.P. 

A  small  tree,  extremities  and  under  side  of  leaves  pubescent  or  soft 
tomentose.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  long-acuminate,  base  rounded 
or  cordate,  entire  or  irregularly  dentate ;  main  lateral  nerves  4-6,  on 
either  side  of  midrib ;  blade  3-6,  petiole  1  in.  long.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbose  trichotomous  panicles.  Calyx  with  4  or  5  rounded, 
nearly  equal  teeth.     Corolla-lobes  equal  or  bilabiate,  upper  lip  rettise  or 
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emarginaie,  lower  lip  of  3  equal  lobes,  throat  closed  with  white  hairs. 
Drape  globose,  ^  in.  diam. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  ranees,  extendin^^  north-west  as  far  as  the 
Chenab,  and  ascending  to  3500  ft.  Oudh  forests,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  Silhet.  The 
leaves  are  shed  Jan.,  Feb.  FL  April- June.  Attains  25  ft.,  trunk  short,  erect, 
3  ft.  girth,  branches  divergent,  twics  pubescent.  Bark  light-  dark-  or  reddiah- 
^y,  even,  with  longitudijm  wrinldes.  Wood  hard,  a  go<Kl  fuel,  used  for  light- 
ing fires  by  friction. 

Closely  allied,  and  perhaps  not  specifically  distinct,  is  P.  barbatOy  WalL — 
Yem.  Ganhlla,  Pb. ;  Lammar,  N.  W.P.  Outer  Himalaya  from  the  Jhelam  to 
Assam,  ascendmg  to  5500  ft.,  said  to  differ  by  a  4-cleft  calyx  and  a  less  conspi- 
cuous beard  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  bark  cinereous. 
Fl.  April-June.    The  twigs  have  a  strong  unpleasant  smelL 

P,  glaberrmOy  Wi^t  Ic.  t.  1484,  uom  South  India,  and  P.  micrantha, 
Schauer,  DC.  Prodr.  xi.  635,  are  also  closely  allied  to  P,  mucronata,  P,  cordi- 
folioy  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  78  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1483,  a  shrub  from  South  and  West- 
em  India,  resembles  it  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  but  differs  by  a  truncate  or 
bilabiate  calyx. 

3.  P.  interrapta.  Wall ;  DC.  Prodr.  xi.  633. 

A  small  tree,  inflorescence  and  under  side  of  leaves  pubescent  Leaves 
oblanceolate  or  obovate,  4-8  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  acu- 
minate, entire,  or  indistinctly  dentate.  Flowers  greenish,  sessile,  in  com- 
pact sessile  or  shortly  pedunculate  cymose  clusters  supported  by  folia- 
ceous  lanceolate  bracts,  and  forming  a  cylindrical,  terminal  thyrsus,  often 
interrupted  at  the  base.  Calyx  bifid.  Corolla-lobes  4,  nearly  equal.  An- 
thers and  style  exserted.     Drupe  globose,  \'\  in.  diam. 

Kamaon,  6000-7000  ft  NepaL  Sikkim,  6000-8000  ft  FL  May-Aug.  A 
purple  gum  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark.    Wood  43  lb.  per  cub.  ft., 

P.  racemciOy  Wall.;  DC.  Prodr.  xL  633,  Easia,  Sikkim,  Nepal,  is  closely 
allied  to  this  species. 

4.  P.  tomentosa,  Willd. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  76 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t 
251. 

A  moderate-sized  tree;  branchlets,  leaves,  and  inflorescence  densely 
clothed  with  soft  tawny  tomentum  of  stellate  hairs.  Leaver  triangular- 
ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  4-6  in.  long,  3-4  in.  broad,  on  petiole  1  in.  long, 
Flowers  pale  greenish-white,  shortly  pedicellate,  in  loose  terminal,  rounded 
trichotomoos  panicles.  Calyx  truncate  or  indistinctly  bilabiate  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  clothed  with  stellate  hairs.  Corolla  5-lobed,  the  lobes 
nearly  equal.  Style  exserted,  minutely,  and  indistinctly  bifid.  Ovary 
densely  tomentose.  Drupe  ribbed,  indistinctly  lobed,  globose,  \-\  in. 
diam.,  the  lower  half  enclosed  in  the  somewhat  enlarged,  cup-shaped, 
membranous  calyx. 

South  India,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  probably  in  the  Qodavery  forest  of  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces.    Wood  yellow,  hara,  close-grained,  takes  a  beautiful  polish. 

5.  P,  9canden9,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  82  ;  Dalz.  Bomb.  Fl.  199,  is  a  large  climl^- 
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ing  shrub  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Western  India,  with  glabrous,  shining,  ovate, 
long -acuminate  leaves,  and  ereenish- white  flowers  in  a  terminal  corymbose 
pamcle.  6.  P,  herhacea,  Roxb.  L  c.  80,  is  a  small  undershrub,  common  in  the 
grass  lands  of  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  from  Garhwal  to  Assam,  Oudh  forests, 
Tirhootw  A  woodj  perennial  root  produces  annually,  after  the  jungle-fires,  a 
cluster  of  sessile,  cuneate  or  obovate,  pubescent  leaves,  edge  with  large  triangu- 
lar serratures,  and  a  terminal,  pedunculate,  corvmbose  cyme,  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  with  pale-yellow  flowers,  which  open  Feb.-April. 

5.  CALLICABFA,  Linn. 

Shrubs,  generally  clothed  with  soft  stellate  tomentum.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, simple.  Flowers  in  axillary  dichotomons  cymes,  with  divaricate 
branches  and  small  tomentose  bracts.  Calyx  truncate,  4-  rarely  5-den- 
tate.  Corolla-tube  short,  limb  spreading,  lobes  4,  rarely  5,  nearly  equal. 
Stamens  as  many  as  corolla-lobes,  exseited.  Ovary  4-celled,  1  ovule  in 
each  cell ;  style  filiform,  dilated  and  truncate;  or  shortly  2-lobed.  Fruit 
a  small  succulent  drupe,  the  endocarp  of  4  distinct  1 -seeded  pyrenes. 

Clothed  with  dense  woolly  tomentnm ;  leaves  crenate      .      \.  C.  macrophylla. 
Hoary  with  short  stellate  hairs  ;  leaves  entire  .        .        .      2.  C  arborecu 

1.  0.  macrophylla,  Vahl ;  DC.  Prodr.  xL  644 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  393,— 
Syn.  C,  incana,  Roxb.  1.  c.  Vem.  PattJiarman,  borpattra,  haunu,  Jhelam ; 
Sumdli,  Chenab ;  Denthary  druss^  Havi ;  Daya^  Kamaon ;  Mathara,  mat- 
tranja,  Beng. 

A  tall  shrub,  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles  thickly  clothed  with 
tawny  or  grey  woolly  tomentum.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
rarely  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  crenate,  6-10  in.  long,  petiole  |  in., 
wrinkled,  soft  pubescent  above,  floccose-wooUy  or  cottony  underneath ; 
main  lateral  nerves  12-15  pair.  Cymes  much  branched,  with  numerous, 
distinct,  small  rose-coloured  flowers,  common  peduncle  as  long  as  petiole. 
Corollartube  barely  twice  the  length  of  calyx.     Stamens  much  exserted. 

Bengal,  Gorakhpur,  Oudh,  Rohilkhand,  extending  as  far  west  as  Hazara  in 
the  sub-Himalayan  tract.  Ascends  to  6000  ft  Burma.  China.  FL  May-Jan. 
In  Hazara  the  heated  leaves  are  appUed  to  rheumatic  joints. 

(7.  tometUosa^  Willd. — Syn.  BoxburglUi,  Schauer ;  DC,  Prodr.  xi.  640 ;  China, 
differs  by  long  hairs  intermixed  with  the  tawnjr  tomentum  ;  the  flowers  are  in 
compact  globose  hirsute  heads  on  the  ramifications  of  the  cymes.  Has  not  yet 
been  found  in  Northern  India. 

6'.  lanata,  Linn.  Mant.  Plant.  331  ;  Vahl  Symbolse  Bot  iii.  13  —  Syn.  C. 
WaUiehiand,  Walpers  ;  DC.  Prodr,  xi.  641  ;  Wight  Ic.  1. 1480,  of  Ceylon,  South 
and  Western  India,  white  woolly  tomentose,  has  ovate,  acuminate  leaves,  matted 
underneath  with  dense  white  tomentum,  6-12  in.  long,  entire  or  slightly  crenate, 
petiole  1-2^  in.  long ;  flowers  pink  or  pale  lilac,  peduncle  shorter  than  petiole, 
corolla  more  than  twice  the  length  of  calyx.  Will  probably  be  found  in  the 
Centr.  Prov. 

2.  0.  arborea,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  L  390 ;  DC.  Prodr.  xi.  641.— Syn.  a 
lanata,  Hook,  in  Hb.  Kew.     Vem.  Ghtwala,  dera,  Kamaon. 

A  tree ;  branches,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  under  side  of  leaves  hoary 
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with  short  soft  stellate  haiis.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate -lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, entire,  glabrous  above,  blade  6-12,  petiole  1-2  in.  long;  main 
lateral  nerves  8-12  pair.  Flowers  lilac  or  light  purple,  with  an  unplea- 
sant smell ;  cymes  large,  spreading,  twice  the  length  of  petiole,  common 
peduncle  as  long  as  petiole  or  longer. 

Burma  (common  on  deserted  toungyas  on  the  hills  between  Sitang  and  Sal- 
ween).  Hills  of  eastern  Bencal,  Nepal.  Baraitch  forests  of  Oudh.  Eamaon, 
ascending  to  4000  ft  A  smaU  tree  in  Oudh,  25  ft.  high,  stem  18  in.  girth.  FL 
May,  June.  Bark  soft,  grey.  Wood  whitish,  hard,  close-grained,  polices  beau- 
tifully. 

(7.  lonffi/olta.  Lam. — Syn.  C.  lanceolaria,  Roxb.  L  c.  395 ;  East  Bengal,  Burma, 
Indian  Archipelago,  Queensland ;  pubescent,  often  glabrate,  has  serrate,  lanceo- 
late, membranous  leaves,  flowers  m  loose  cymes  with  slender  branches.  Will 
probably  be  found  in  the  Gk)rakhpur  forests. 

6.  LAITTANA,  Linn. 

1.  L.  alba.  Miller. — Syn.  L,  indica,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  89 ;  Wight  Ic. 
t.  1464.  L.  eollina,  Dene,  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  141.  L.  dubta,  Boyle 
111.  t  73. 

A  shrub;  branches  4-sided,  hoary  or  pubescent^  Leaves  opposite, 
ovate,  crenate,  pubescent  or  hirsute,  blade  1-3  in.,  petiole  ^  in.  long. 
Flowers  white  light  purple  or  yellow,  scentless,  in  pedunculate  axillary 
bracteate  heads  or  short  spikes,  peduncles  as  long  as  leaf,  bracts  ovate, 
hirsute  or  villous.  Calyx  minute.  Corollartube  curved,  \  in.  long,  limb 
oblique,  spreading  horizontally,  divided  into  4  unequal  lobes.  Drupe 
smooth,  globose,  dark  violet,  as  large  as  a  pea,  enclosed  by  the  enlarged 
but  thin  transparent  calyx ;  nut  2-celled. 

Plains  of  North  India.  Sub-Himalayan  tract,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  Sindh, 
Dekkan,  Nilgiris,  Ceylon.    FL  April-Jime. 

7.  VITBX,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  digitate,  usually  of  3  or  5  leaflets. 
Calyx  5-toothed  or  -lobed.  Corolla-tube  short,  limb  spreading,  5-lobed, 
lowest  lobe  larger  than  the  others.  Stamens  4,  in  pairs,  ascending  and 
exserted.  Ovary  2-  or  4-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  filiform,  shortly 
and  acutely  2-lobed.  Fruit  a  succulent  drupe,  putamen  separating  into 
4  hard  1 -seeded  pyrenes. 

1.  V.  Negnndo,  Linn. ;  Wight  Ic.  t  619 ;  Koxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  70.— 
Syn.  V.  bicolor,  Willd.  V.  incisa,  Lam.  Vem.  Manoan^  mordun, 
mduray  mora,  wana,  hanna,  bana,  torhana,  biuna,  Pb. ;  Shwdriy  ahiwdriy 
shawaliy  mewrif  N.W.P. ;  Nirgunda^  Bombay. 

A  small  tree  or  large  shrub ;  branchlets,  under  side  of  leaves  or  inflor- 
escence hoary  with  short  grey  pubescence.  Leaflets  3  or  5,  lanceolate, 
shortly  petiolate,  entire  toothed  or  pinnatifld,  the  central  one  3-4  in. 
long,   the  lateral  ones  usually  smaller;  common  petiole   1   in.  long. 

2a 
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FloweiB  small,  blaiBli  purple,  in  oppoaite  lateral  cymes,  forming  an  elon- 
gated terminal  thyrsus,  often  compound  at  the  base.  Calyx-teeth  trian- 
gular.    Corolla  ^  in.  long. 

Common  nearly  eyeiywhere  in  the  plains  and  lower  hills  of  India,  westward 
to  Peshawar  and  Sindh.  Ascends  to  5000  ft.  in  the  North-West  Himalaya. 
China.    Fl.  March-May.    The  branches  are  used  for  wattle-work. 

7.  trifoliOj  Linn. ;  Boxb.  L  c  69,  ib  very  closely  allied,  but  is  supposed  to 
differ  by  Sorter  calyx-teeth,  leaves  often  imifoliate,  white-mealy  beneath,  leaf- 
lets short -petiolate,  generally  sessile,  always  entire.  Bengal,  South  India, 
Burma,  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia. 

V.  Agnus-cagtut,  Lmn.,  of  South  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  to  Afghanistan, 
has  flowers  nearly  f  in.  long. 

V.  aUissimOy  Linn. ;  Boxb.  L  c  71  ;  Wight  Ic  1 1406 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  StIt.  1 252. 
— Yem.  Navladi  fnara^  Can. ;  with  3-  rariBly  5-foliolate  leaves,  broadly  winged 
petioles  (on  young  diioots),  the  flowers  in  a  terminal  thyrsus,  is  an  important 
timber-tree  with  strong  wood  in  South  India  and  Ceylon. 

V,  Leucoj^lofh  Linn.  fiL  ;  Boxb.  L  c.  74 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1467  ;  with  lax  axil- 
lary cymes,  5-foliolate  coriaceous  leaves  and  unwinged  petioles,  is  a  large  tim- 
ber-tree in  Burma,  also  found  in  South  India  and  Ceylon. 

8.  CABYOFTEBIS»  Bunge. 

1.  0.  Walliehiana,  Schauer  in  DC.  Prodr.  zi.  625. — Syn.  Clerodendron 
odoratumy  D.  Don.     Yem.  Moni^  E^amaon. 

A  shrub  with  4-Bided  glabrous  branches ;  extremities  and  young  leaves 
pubeecent.  Leaves  opposite,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
serrate;  blade  2-4  in.,  petiole  \  in.  long.  Flowers  sweet-scented,  in 
short  axillary  dichotomous  bracteate  axillary  cymes,  opposite  or  in  whorls 
of  4-6.  Calyx  parted  into  5  lanceolate  segments  with  distinct  middle 
nerves.  Corolla-tube  twice  the  length  of  calyx;  limb  bilabiate,  upper 
lip  2  -  fid,  lower  3  -  fid.  Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Ovary  2  -  celled.  Cap- 
sule dry,  surrounded  by  the  somewhat  enlarged  calyx,  separating  when 
ripe  into  4  valves,  each  with  a  1-eeeded  kemd  attached  to  the  inside  of 
the  valve,  so  that  the  kernels  appear  to  have  a  narrow  winged  edge. 

Outer  Himalaya,  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  ascending  to  3000  ft.  Salt 
range.  Oudh  forests  in  ravines.  Fl.  April ;  the  se^  ripens  soon  after  flower- 
ing. 

9.  HOLMSKIOLDIA,  Betz. 

1.  H.  Baagninea,  Betz. ;  Jacq.  Yoy.  Bot  t.  140. — Syn.  Hastingia 
coecineay  Eoenig;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  65.    Yem.  Kvl  toUoy  Eamaon. 

A  large  woody  climber  with  showy  flowers.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate, 
ovate,  crenate.  Calyx  membranous,  scarlet  tinged  with  orange,  tube 
short,  limb  large,  circular,  1  in.  diameter,  entire.  Corolla  tubular,  curved. 
Stamens  exserted. 

Outer  Himalaya.    Sutlej  to  Assam,  ascending  to  3000  ft    Fl.  Oct-Dec. 
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10.  AVIOBWITIA,  Linn. 

1.  A.  offleinalis,  Linn. — Syn.  A.  tomentoaa^  Jacq. ;  Wight  Ic.  1. 1481 ; 
WalL  PL  As.  lar.  t  271. 

A  snudl  tree  or  large  shrab,  with  thick  fleshy  branchlets  and  opposite 
coriaceous,  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves.  Flowers  yellow,  sessile,  in  rounded 
heads.  Calyx  of  5  sepals,  8upp<»rted  by  ovate  ciliate  bracts.  Corolla- 
tube  short,  limb  of  4  nearly  equal  segments.  Capsule  compressed,  ovate, 
mucronate,  2-valved,  l-seeded.  Eadicle  woolly,  cotyledons  thick,  fleshy, 
folded.    The  seed  often  germinates  on  the  tree. 

Salt  marshes  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  the  Red  Sea,  Africa,  Burma, 
Australia.    FL  April,  May. 

Phytolacca  aeinosa,  Roxb. — Syn.  Eivina  Latbenia,  Wall. ;  Pircunia  Lot- 
benidf  Moqnin,  DC.  Prodr.  xiii.  ii.  29 ;  Vem.  JjUbar,  Hazara ;  Jirka,  Bias ; 
Matazor^  Sutl^  (Order  Pkytolaceaceasi) ;  is  a  large  peremiial  plant,  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  North-West  Himalaya  from  Hazaia  to  Nepal,  between  3500  and 
9000  ft.,  also  in  Sikkim  and  Bhutan,  with  alternate,  shoit-petiolate,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate leaves,  6-10  in.  long,  and  greenish  white  pedicellate  bisexual  flowers  in 
lax  cylindrical  racemes,  with  lanceolate  or  subulate  bracts.  Perianth  of  6 
nearly  distinct  s^ments.  Stamens  8-10.  PLstil  of  6-8  distinct  l-ovuled  carpels. 
Fruit  dark  purple  and  succulent,  the  carpels  remaining  distinct,  forming  an 
erect  cylindrical  raceme,  4-8  in.  long,  1-1^  in.  diameter.  FL  June ;  fir.  Sept., 
Oct  In  some  places  the  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  it  is  cultivated  in 
Jaunsar  (vem.  t/^run^a)  and  Kamaon« 

Phytolacca  acinosa,  Roxb.,  has  been  referred  by  Moquin,  L  c  33,  to  P,  de- 
caTidra,  Linn.,  as  a  variety ;  this,  however,  is  a  much  larger  plant,  distinguisbed 
from  P.  cLcinosa  by  8-10  carj^els.  which,  when  ripe,  are  connate  into  a  smooth 
flat  circular  berry.  Upon  tins  character  Moquin  bases  the  generic  distinction 
between  Phytolacca  and  his  new  genus  Pircunia^  with  6-8  carpels,  which  re- 
main distinct  when  ripe.  Roxburgh  states  (Fl.  Ind.  ii.  458) :  *^  Berries  com- 
posed of  from  6-8  distmct  acini,"  and  this  description  is  supported  by  the  un- 
published illustration  in  Hb.  Kew,  No.  1556.  P,  decandrcLy  Linn.,  uke  most 
species  of  the  cenus,  is  indigenous  in  America,  but  has  long  Jbe^i  cultivated,  and 
become  naturalised  in  South  Europe.  In  France  it  is  call^  raisin  iJPAmeriquei 
and  the  purple  juice  of  the  hemes  is  used  to  colour  wine  and  confectionery. 
It  is  a  matter  for  inquiry  whether  P,  decandrd  ^ws  in  India  and  whether 
the  North- West  Himalayan  plant,  which  is  found  m  the  forest  tracts  of  remote 
valleys  (e.ff.,  Dippi  and  Kilba  in  Kunawar),  is  really  indigenous  in  India.  In 
North  America  the  root  of  P,  dccandra  is  used  medicinally  as  an  emetic,  pur- 
gative, and  narcotic. 

P.  dioica,  linn.  (Pircunia  dioicay  Moq.),  known  as  Bella  Sambra,  is  a  fast- 
growing  tree  with  tnick-based  tnmk  and  soft  coarse-^irained  fibrous  wood,  indi- 
genous in  La  Plata  and  Brazil,  grown  (in  avenues)  m  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  introduced  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

Obdbb  LXI.  POLTQONEiE. 

Herbs  or  shrube,  rarely  trees,  with  alternate  simple  stipulate  leaves. 
Stipules  usually  sheathing  the  stem  (ochreate).  Flowers  small  herma- 
phrodite or  unisexuaL  Perianth  herbaceous  or  coloured,  3-6-lobed  or 
3-6-phyllouB,  lobes  or  leaves  1-  or  2-seriate,  equal  or  inner  series  larger. 
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Stamens  perigynous  or  suhhypogynous,  usually  6,  9,  10,  rarely  more, 
alternate  with  the  perianth-lobes  when  Inseriate.  Ovary  usually  free, 
compressed  or  trigonous,  rarely  4-gonous,  1 -celled,  with  a  solitary  erect 
ovule.  Fruit  a  1 -seeded  nut  Seed  albuminous ;  albumen  farinaceous. 
— Royle  m.  313. 

Stamens  10-20  ;  nnt  setose  or  echinate    .        .        .        .1.  Calligonum. 
Stamens  6-8  ;  nnt  smooth,  enclosed  within  the  accrescent 

inner  perianth-leaves Atbaphaxis  (p.  878). 

1.  CALLIGONUM,  Linn. 

Kearly  leafless,  much-branched  shrubs.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Peri- 
anth 5-partite,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  accrescent  Stamens  10  or  more. 
Styles  4  ;  stigmas  capitate.  Kuts  subtetragonous,  with  numerous  closely 
forking  setae  disposed  in  8-16  vertical  series. 

1.  0.  polygonoideg,  Linn. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xiv.  29. — Syn.  C.  ecmomm^ 
L'Heritier  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  i.  180.  Vern.  Balanja,  bertoaja,  tatuke^ 
Afg. ;  P?iok,  pJiog,  Pb.,  Sindh  and  Shekhawatti  (flowers  phoyali), 

A  glabrous,  almost  leafless  shrub,  with  numerous  branches,  which  are 
grey  or  reddish  grey,  flexuose  and  twisted,"  branchlets  often  fascicled, 
green  and  shining  when  young,  intemodes  1-2  in.  long.  Stipules  short, 
sheathing,  thinly  membranous,  transparent.  Leaves  scarce,  subulate,  very 
small.  Flowers  small,  numerous,  on  filiform  pedicels,  in  fjAscicles  of  2-5 
from  the  axils  of  the  shec^hing  stipules.  Perianth  deciduous,  deeply  cleft 
into  5  thin  obtuse  membranous  segments,  red  with  broad  white  edges, 
the  2  outer  somewhat  smaller.  Stamens  10,  filaments  dilated  and  pubes- 
cent at  base.  Nuts  oblong,  ^  in.  long,  densely  covered  with  long  filiform, 
twice  or  thrice  dichotomously  branclung  setae,  ^  in.  long,  placed  in  8-16 
longitudinal  lines,  their  base  thickened  and  confluent  so  as  to  form  irregu- 
larly-shaped crests. 

Common  locally  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  Panjab  plains,  both  cis-  and 
trans-InduB,  north  as  far  as  Lahore.  Abundant  west  of  Mozaffeicarh,  where 
it  constitutes  in  places  half  the  larger  veffetation,  the  other  half  consisting 
of  Salvadora  oleaides.  Sindh  all  along  the  Base  of  the  hills.  One  of  the  most 
abundant  and  characteristic  plants  of  the  Bikanir  desert  North-East  Afghan- 
istan, ascending  to  6000  ft  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Algeria.  Grows  gen- 
endly  in  groups  or  clumps,  often  on  hummocks,  generally  a  small  shrub  3-4 
ft  high,  but  wnen  old,  often  arborescent,  12-15  ft.  high,  stems  2-3  ft  girth,  with 

ri^ng  branches.  The  young  shoots  come  out  about  Feb.,  March,  and  the 
b  is  soon  after  covered  with  small  pinkish  flowers,  filling  the  air  with  a  strong 
pleasant  odour,  as  of  over-ripe  strawberries.  The  fruit  ripens  about  June.  The 
bark  of  stem  is  whitish  or  reddish-grey,  rough  with  broad,  shallow  furrows,  inner 
substance  red.  The  wood  is  red,  wiUi  a  tinge  of  brown,  often  mottled,  fibrous 
and  hard.  Heartwood  distinct,  of  darker  colour.  In  the  Panjab  it  is  only 
used  as  fuel,  but  in  Bikanir  twigs  and  branches  are  much  employed  for  walk 
and  roofs  of  huts.  Most  old  stems  are  hollow,  even  those  under  4  in.  diam. 
The  abortive  flowers,  which  fall  in  creat  number^  are  ^in  the  South  Panjab,  and 
sometimes  in  Sindh)  swept  up,  maae  into  bread,  or  cooked  with  ghee,  and  eaten. 
The  shoots  and  branchlets  are  eagerly  browsed  by  goats  and  camels. 
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Atraphaxis  sjniiom,  Linn.  {A,  afghanica,  Meissner,  DC.  Prodr.  xiv,  76),  is  a 
thomy  shrub,  with  small  thick  ovate  leaves,  ^^  in.  long,  perianth  4-cleft  to  Uie 
base,  the  outer  segments  smaller,  remaining  unchanged,  and  reflexed  when  the 
seed  ripens,  the  two  inner  enlarged  in  fruit  into  2  broad-ovate,  reticulate 
wings,  i  in.  diam.,  closely  adpressed  to,  but  much  Isu^er  than  the  flat  nut,  which 
is  enclosed  bv  them.  Dry  stony  hills  in  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan,  and 
throughout  Western  Asia. 

One  of  the  few  trees  belonging  to  this  Order  is  Coccoloba  utdfera,  JSea-side 
arape,  conunon  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  West  Indies,  introduced  to  Calcutta. 
Leaves  broad-cordate,  fruit  reddish«purple,  ^ear-shaped,  sweetish,  acid,  in 
droopiiur^  racemes,  consisting  of  the  fleshy  perianth,  which  encloses  a  solitary 
seed.     Wood  light,  used  in  cabinet-work. 

Order  LXII.  LAIJBINEiSi. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  more  or  less  aromatic,  wiih  alternate  exstipulate,  rarely 
opposite,  usually  entire  and  evergreen  leaves.  Perianth  regular,  deeply  6- 
sometimes  4-cleft,  segments  equal  or  the  outer  ones  smaller,  imbricate  in 
bud.  Stamens  normally  12,  biseriate,  those  of  the  inner  series  opposite 
to  those  of  the  outer,  and  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  usually  how- 
ever half  or  more  of  the  inner  or  outer  stamens  are  wanting,  or  reduced 
to  short  staminodia.  Anthers  adnate,  cells  2  collateral  or  2  pairs  super- 
])osed,  each  cell  opening  by  a  valve.  Ovary  free,  1-celled,  rarely  imper- 
fectly 2-celled  (adnate  in  Hernandia),  ovules  1,  rarely  2  or  3,  pendulous ; 
style  simple ;  stigma  dilated.  Fruit  a  1-seeded  berry  or  drupe,  often  sup- 
ported by  the  persistent  perianth  or  base  of  perianth.  Seed  pendulous, 
exalbuminous ;  testa  membranous ;  cotyledons  thick,  oily,  filling  the  seed 
and^enclosing  the  plumula  and  short  superior  radicle. — Eoyle  111.  324. 

Flowers  usually  bisexual ;  anthers  4-celled,  those  of  the  inner 
stamens  eztrorse. 
Berry  supported  by  the  persisteut  cup-shaped,  tmncate  or 

dentate  base  of  perianth       .        .        .        .        .        .1.  Cinnamomum. 

Berry  supported  by  the  entire  6-cleft  perianth,  which  is  in- 
durated and  somewhat  enlarged 2.  Ph(EBE. 

^   Berry  supported  bv  the  entire  6-deft,  not  indurated,  spread- 
ing or  reflexed  perianth 8.  Machilus. 

Flowers  bisexual ;  anthers  2-celled,  those  of  the  inner  stamens 

lateral ;  fruit  large,  base  imperfectly  2-celled.        .  4.  Bbilsohmiedia. 

Flowers  dioicous ;  anthers  4-celled,  all  introrse. 
Flowers  in  pedunculate  heads,  enclosed  in  an  involucre  of  4-6 
bracts ;  flower-heads  arranged  in  corymbs  racemes  or 

clusters 5.  Tetranthera. 

Flowers  in  sessile  or  subsessQe  clusters,  enclosed  (in  bud)  by 

deciduous  imbricate  bracts 6.  Lrrs.£A. 

Flowers  dioicous  ;  anthers  2-celled,  all  introrse        .        .        .7.  Daphnidium. 

Several  American  trees  of  this  Order  yield  excellent  timber.  The  Greenheart  of 
Demerara,  Nectandra  Eodicei,  Schomb.,  is  a  splendid  timber,  hard  heavy  close- 
giained  and  exceedingly  durable.  It  is  not  attacked  by  Teredo  navalis.  The 
bark  {B^)eeru  bark)  is  used  as  a  febrifage  in  Guiana,  and  has  been  foimd  to  con- 
tain an  alkdoid  (^^ma),  which  has  been  identified  with  the  alkaloid  in  the  bark 
of  Bftxiu  sempervirens,  and  inPareira  Brava  (the  root  of  Chondodendran  tomen- 
tommy  Ruiz  et  Pavon,  not  of  Cissamvelos  Pareira,  as  erroneously  stated  on  p.  10. 
It  is  believed  that  Beberia  is  with  Quinine  an  ingredient  of  Warburg's  drops. 
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1.  CINNAMOMUM,  Bimnan. 

Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  bark  and  leaves  more  or  less  aromatic. 
Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  3-nerve(i  or  penniveined.  Flowers  in  ax- 
illary or  terminal  panicles,  often  unisexuaL  Segments  of  perianth  6 
(sometimes  more  by  the  trsinsformation  of  the  outer  stamens).  Stamens 
biseriate,  the  outer  series  consisting  of  6  perfect  stamens,  with  introise  4- 
celled  anthers,  each  cell  opening  by  a  viJve,  the  inner  series  of  3  perfect 
stamens  with  twin  glands  at  their  base,  and  extrorse  sometimes  2-ceUed 
anthers,  and  3  short  staminodia,  alternating  with  the  stamens.  Ovary 
free;  style  filiform,  terminating  in  an  obtuse,  discoid,  often  oblique,  some- 
times 3-dentate  stigma.  Fruit  ft  1 -seeded  berry,  supported  and  surrounded 
at  the  foot  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  truncate  or  6-toothed  perianth. 

Leaves  opposite  or  snbopposite,  8-neryed  ;  persistent  base  of 

perianth  6-dentate  (Section  Maldbathrum)       .        .        .     1.  C  Tamala, 

Leaves  alternate,  penniveined  ;  persistent  base  of  perianth 

truncate  (Section  Oamphora) 2.  C  glanduUferum, 

1.  0.  Tamala,  Nees ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  i.  17. — Syn.  (7.  cUbiflorumy  Nees ; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  140.  Launts  Tamala^  Hamilton  ;  L.Waasiay  Eoxb.  FL  Ind. 
iL  297  (not  of  WiUd.)  Vem.  Dalchini,  Pb.,N.W.P. ;  Kirkiria,  kikra, 
sifikamiy  ailkauti,  N.W.P, 

A  handsome,  moderate-sized  tree ;  young  twigs  4-sided,  greenish  grey, 
glabrous,  smooth.  Leaves  subcoriaceous,  opposite  or  subopposite,  rarely 
alternate,  elliptic-oblong,  from  an  acute  base  acuminate,  3-6  in.  long, 
glabrous,  shining,  the  midrib  dividing  some  distance  (up  to  \  in.)  above 
ihe  base  into  3  longitudinal  nerves,  joined  by  distinct  reticulate  veins. 
Flowers  whitish,  numerous,  in  axillary  and  terminal  pubescent  panicles, 
pedicels  as  long  as  calyx.  Calyx  silky-pubescent,  lobes  membranous, 
with  3-7  distinct  longitudinal  nerves,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  separating  in  a 
transverse  line  above  the  base,  but  below  the  middle,  and  falUng  off  after 
flowering.  Berry  black  when  ripe,  succulent,  ovoid,  ^  in.  long,  sup- 
ported by  the  5-lobed  somewhat  thickened  base  of  the  calyx. 

Himalaya  from  3000  to  7800  ft.,  common  east  of  the  Sutlej,  extending 
sparingly  to  near  the  Indus.  Kasia  hills,  SUhet,  Tipperah,  Burma,  also  in 
(Queensland  (Australia).  GtoeraDy  in  shady,  moist  glens,  not  giegarious,  but 
scattered  in  mixed  forests.  The  leaves  are  renewed  in  May,  and  at  that  period 
the  tree  is  conspicuous  by  the  delicate  pink  colour  of  the  young  foliage.  Fl. 
Feb.,  March,  often  on  to  April,  May  ;  the  fruit  ripens  Jun&<)ct.,  frequently  re- 
maining on  the  tree  for  months,    (growth  probably  slow. 

Attams  40  ft.,  with  a  straight  trunk  4-5  ft.  girth,  bark  compact^  aromatic, 
brown  or  with  a  yellow  tinge,  with  numerous  whitish  specks  and  blotches, 
wrinkled  but  not  marked  by  cracks,  fissures  or  furrows.  The  leaves  have  a  fine 
aromatic  smeU  and  taste,  stronger  when  d^.  Wood  light-brown,  mottled,  even- 
grained,  with  a  glossy  surface.  The  bark,  especially  that  of  the  root,  ia  used 
medicinallv,  and  exported  to  the  plains  as  tqfkoUmi,  tajkaUm^  but  under  this 
name  the  oark  of  other  sp.  of  Cinnamomum  also  is  sold.    The  leaves  also 
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are  medicinal,  and  are  sold  under  the  name  of  te^ixxt^  teapot. — (Pharm.  Ind. 

I960 

Closely  allied^to  this  species  is  C.  teylanicum,  Breyn ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  i  13 — 
S^  Lauras  CinTwrnumwrny  Roxb.  ii.  295,  the  true  or  Gevlon  Cinnamonrixee, 
distingnished  by  thick  coriaceous  leaves,  pale  beneath,  witn  3  main  nerves  from 
the  ba8e,large  terminal  flower-panicles, and  coriaceouscaljrx-lobes,withoutnerveB, 
separating  at  about  the  middle  from  the  lower  half,  wluch  is  persistent  The 
flowers  lutve  an  impleasant  smeU.  The  true  Cinnamon  is  indigenous  ru  the 
forests  of  Ceylon,  ascending  to  8000  ft.  Cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and  in  other 
tropical  countries.  According  to  Leschenault  de  la  Tour,  M^moires  du  Museum 
d'histoire  naturelle,  viii.  (1822),  436,  and  notes  on  the  subject  collected  during 
a  late  visit  to  Ceylon,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr  Qeorge  King,  the  Cin- 
namon tree  in  Ceylon  is  generally  grown  in  irregular  coppice-woods,  pure  or 
mixed  with  other  shrubs.  Some  of  the  stooh  are  of  great  age  and  girth,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  Dutch  when  they  held  the  island.  The  for- 
mation of  fresh  Cinnamon  coppice  is  thus  described  by  Leschenault  de  la  Tour : 
The  tree  flowers  more  or  less  tnroughout  the  year,  but  most  abundimUy  in  Jan., 
Feb.»  and  the  fruit  ripens  from  June  to  August.  The  seeds,  which  are  oily,  do 
not  long  retain  their  vitality ;  they  are  sown  soon  after  ripening,  either  in  nur- 
series to  be  transplanted  in  Oct  or  Nov.,  or  on'the  spot  in  plots  stbout  1  ft.  square 
and  6-7  ft  apart.  The  plants  attain  7-8  ft  in  6-7  years,  and  those  which  are 
then  fit  to  be  peeled  are  cut,  and  the  shoots  which  spring  up  are  thinned  out 
when  tiiey  are  2,  3,  or  4  years  old,  or  even  at  an  earher  ace.  They  are  not  cut 
when  less  than  ^  in.,  or  more  than  2^  in.  diam.  The  wnole  growing  crop  in 
one  plot  is  never  cut  over  at  once,  as  would,  for  instance,  be  done  in  a  regularly 
managed  Oak  coppice-wood,  but  those  shoots  only  are  selected  which  appear 
fit  to  be  used,  and  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  peeled  readily.  The  main 
point  attended  to  seems  to  be,  to  cut  the  shoots  when  qmtQ  young  and  tender; 
It  IB  said  that  the  bark  of  the  older  shoots  yields  inferior  Cinnamon  (G.  King). 
The  cutting  is  done  during  the  rainy  season,  between  May  and  October ;  the 
bark  is  i^eled  off  after  cuttmg  iu  3  or  4  loi^  narrow  strips  from  each  shoot ;  it 
is  then  tied  tightly  together  in  parcels,  and  left  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  epidermis  and  the  outer  bark  are  removed,  and  the  inner  bark,  which  is 
the  aromatic  and  valuable  part,  is  dried,  the  first  day  in  the  shade,  the  second 
day  in  the  sun,  when  it  gradually  roUs  up,  forming  the  quills  of  Cinnamon, 
which  are  placed  into  each  other  and  tied  m  bundles.  The  fruit  of  the  Cinna- 
mon tree  h  eaten  greedily  by  crowi^  pigeons,  and  other  birds ;  the  seeds  pass 
uninjured,  and  thus  the  spread'  and  preservation  of  the  tree  is  secured  apart 
from  the  planted  coppice  -  woods.  Indeed,  formerly  almost  all  Cinnamon 
brought  to  market  was  from  naturally-srown  trees ;  and  to  enable  their  Cinna- 
mon collectors  to  enter  the  forests  beyona  the  limits  of  their  own  possessions,  the 
Dutch  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Candv :  and  it  is  said  that  planting 
was  only  resorted  to  when  the  supply  from  natural  sources  had  become  aeficient 

The  following  species,  among  others,  are  described  by  Meissner  in  De  Can- 
dolle's  Prodromus  as  distinct ;  but  they  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  true  Cin- 
namon that  Thwaites,  Enum.  PL  Zeyl.  253,  and  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  (under  Ctnn. 
Wwhtiv),  consider  them  as  mere  varieties :  1. 0,  obtusi/olium,  Nees  (Laurus  ob* 
tusifolia,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  302),  a  large  tree,  as  large  as  a  Mango,  with  opposite, 
thick  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblong  leaves  (6-12  in.  lon^),  which  are  often  m  fours 
under  tiie  la^e  terminal  spreading  panicles*  Indigenous  in  East  Bex^  and 
Bunna.  2.  V.iners,  Beinward  (L.  nUukt,  Boxb.,  C.  dubiumy  Nees) ;  Vnght  Ic. 
1 130, 122, 122  Obis),  and  135,  lateral  nerves  and  reticulation  indistinct.  South 
India»  Burma,  East  Bengal,  Nepal,  and  (doubtfully)  Kamaon*  3.  C.  Wtghtii 
Meissner ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  262.    Nilgiris.      . 
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2.  0.  glandulifenmiy  Meissuer ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  i.  25. — Syn.  Laurus 
glandiUi/eray  Wall     Vem.  MdUigiriy  marisffiri^  Nepal. 

A  large  (probably)  deciduous  tree ;  branchlets  very  glaucous  when 
fresh  4  leaf-buds  large,  ovoid,  covered  with  ovate  imbricate  scales.  Leaves 
alternate,  thick-coriaceous,  elliptic,  acuminate,  penniveined,  main  lateral 
nerves  4-8  pair,  narrowed  into  petiole  f  in.  long,  blade  3-4  in.  long  \  small 
glandulbse  pits,  generally  hairy,  in  the  axils  of  the  lateral  nerves.  Flowers 
small,  yellowish-green,  fragrant,  in  axillary  grey-pubescent  corymbs,  several 
corymbs  approximate  near  this  ends  of  branchlets.  Berry  supported  by 
the  truncate  base  of  perianth. 

East  Bengal  (Chittagong,  Silhet,  Sikkim).  Nepal,  6000-8000  ft.  (Ghandagiri, 
south,  and  Sheopore,  north  of  the  Nepal  valley),  Petora  in  Eamaon  ^about  6000 
ft)  Fl.  May,  June.  Attains  60-80  ft.,  with  a  straight  erect  trunk  of  12  ft. 
*girth  and  above.  Foliage  dense,  shady.  Bark  1-2  in.  thick,  the  outside  cracked 
and  spongy ;  inner  substance  of  a  fine  cinnamon  colour,  regularly  striped  with 
white  lines,  owing  to  a  number  of  parallel  layers  of  a  white  resinous  substance. 
The  smell  and  taste  of  the  bark,  while  fresh,  is  extremely  aromatic  and  pleas- 
ant, somewhat  pungent,  resembling  that  of  Sassafras;  that  of  the  root  is 
more  powerfully  scented  than  the  Dark  of  trunk  and  branches.  Wood  pale- 
yellow,  very  li^ht,  not  strong ;  while  fresh  it  has  a  strong  smell  of  Camphor, 
like  that  of  wmch  the  China  camphor-wood  trunks  are  mi^e,  becoming  hy  age 
somewhat  fainter,  but  more  agreeable,  resembling  that  of  the  bark.  Grows 
fireely  at  Calcutta. — WalL  in  Transactions  of  Medical  and  Physical  Society,  voL 
i.,  1823,  p.  5. 

(7.  CampJiora,  Nees  &  Ebermaier ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  i.  24 — Syn.  Laurus  cam- 
phorifera,  Ksempfer';  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  304,  Camphora  officinarumy  Bauh.; 
Wight  Ic.  1. 1818  ;  the  Japan  Camphor-tree^  belongs  to  the  same  section,  but 
has  longer-petiolate  leaves,  main  lateral  nerves  2-3  pair,  the  lowest  pair  pro- 
ceeding from  near  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Camphor  is  a  crvstalline  volatile 
substance,  in  chemical  composition  akin  to  volatile  oils,  which  is  obtained  b^ 
boiling  clups  of  the  wood  and  roots  with  water,  when  the  crude  camphor  is 
sublimed  with  the  steam  and  deposited  on  straw,  with  which  the  head  of  the 
retort  is  filled.  It  is  afterwards  purified  by  sublimation  with  lime  or  chalk. 
'  The  tree  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  Ib  indigenous  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Cochin-China ;  some  of  the  China  camphor-wood  trunks  sold  in  Calcutta  are 
made  of  it 

The  Sassafras  tree.  Sassafras  opicinaley  Nees  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  i.  171,  belongs 
to  a  different  tribe  of  this  Order :  it  is  a  large  dioicous  tree,  the  male  flowers  have 
9  fertUe  stamens,  all  with  introrse  anthers,  and  without  staminodia,  the  female 
flowers  have  6  short  sterile  stamina,  the  leaves  are  obovate,  with  cuneate  basis, 
often  3-lobed.  Bark  and  wood  of  the  root  are  fragrant  and  a  valuable  medi- 
cine (Pharm.  Ind.  192).    North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida. 

2.  PHGESBE,  Nees. 

Shrubs  and  trees  (always  %)  evergreen.  Leaves  alternate,  penniveined. 
Flowers  bisexual,  in  axillary  panicles,  bracts  deciduous.  Perianth  funnel- 
shaped,  6-clefb.  Stamens  biseriate,  the  outer  series  consisting  of  6  perfect 
stamens  opposite  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  with  introrse,  4-celled 
anthers,  the  cells  opening  by  valves  ;  the  inner  series  of  3  perfect  stamens, 
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with  twin  glands  at  their  base,  and  extrorse  anthers,  alternating  with  3 
short  Btaminodia.  Ovary  free ;  style  filiform,  stigma  discoid.  Fruit  a 
1 -seeded  berry,  supported  by  the  persistent,  somewhat  enlarged  and  in- 
durated 6-cleft  perianth,  fhdt-bearing  pedicel  thickened. 

1.  P.  lanceolata,  Kees;  Wight  let.  1821. — Syn.  Laurus  lanceolariay 
Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  309 ;  Ocotea  lanceolaia,  Nees  in  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  ii. 
71.  Vem.  Chan,  cJiandra,  badroVy  sJuUanghi,  Pb.;  Haidia,  dandora, 
kdtoal,  sun  hauwal,  bilphariy  N.W.P. 

A  shrub  or  middle-sized  tree,  glabrous,  only  youngest  branchlets  pu- 
bescent. Leaves  alternate,  often  approximate  and  subverticillate  at  the 
base  of  the  fiower-panides,  lanceolate,  6-9  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short 
petiole ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-10  pair,  joined  by  more  or  less  prominent 
reticulate  veins.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  lax  pedunculate  axillary  panicles, 
often  congregated  in  the  axib  of  the  upper  leaves,  pedicels  a  little  longer 
than  perianth.  Perianth  glabrous  outside,  the  segments  acute,  edge  finely 
ciliate,  hairy  inside.  Inner  series  of  stamens  and  staminodia  hairy,  stam- 
inodia  obtusely  sagittate,  on  a  short  stalk.  Fruit  black,  succulent,  oblong- 
ovoid,  ^  in.  long. 

Outer  Himalayan  ranges,  from  Bhutan  to  the  Jumna,  ascending  to  6000  ft. 

fwest  to  the  Jhelam,  not  common,  J.L.S.)    Kasia  hills,  Silhet,  Upper  Burma 
Bhamo  on  the  Irawaddi^.    Fl.  Feb.-June  ;  the  fruit  ripens  June-July. 

P.  pallida,  Nees ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  i.  34,  a  small  tree  with  pubescent  panicles 
and  perianth,  and  somewhat  more  coriaceous  leaves,  is  probaDly  only  a  pubes- 
cent variety  ;  I  can  find  no  other  distinguishii^  characters.  Kamaon,  ^epal, 
ascending  to  5000  ft.    Moist  ravines  of  eastern  Oudh  forests.    Fl.  June. 

P.  pamculatOp  Nees  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  i.  37 — Syn.  P,  viUosa,  Wight  Ic.  t. 
1822 ;  Launu  viUosa,  Boxb.  ii  310,  (probably)  with  broader  leaves,  tomentose 
beneath,  tomentose  branchlets,  petioles,  and  grey-hury  panicles  and  perianth, 
Nepjd,  Sikkim,  Kasia  hills,  Kamaon  ?  (Madden),*  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  P,  Wiffhtii,  Meissner  1.  c.  38  ;  Wight  Ic.  1. 1820  {P,  panicuUUa), 
of  the  Nilgiris. 

Sinular  in  appearance  is  ApoHonias  Amottiy  Nees  ;  Wight  Ic.  1 1819 ;  Bedd. 
Fl.  Sylv.  t  291,  with  2-ceU€Ki  anthers,  those  of  the  6  outer  stamens  introrse' 
of  the  3  inner  ones  extrorse.  Beny  ^  in.  long.  Tinnevelly,  Travancore  ghatsi 
Malabar  (Beddome). 

3.  MACHILUS,  Rumphius. 

Evergreen  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  penniveined.  Flowers  bisexual,  in 
terminal  and  lateral  panicles.   Perianth  divided  to  the  base  into  6  biseriate 

• 

*  "  There  (towards  the  summit  of  the  Eamola  Ghat,  above  the  Kotah  Doon)  is  also 
a  species  of  Snibelia,  with  fruit  in  umbels  (probably  E,  robuata,  Roxh.,  D.B.),  and  a 
handsome  shruh,  Tetranihera  fnUicosa,  or  apekUa,  which  also  grows  at  PQnagiri, 
below  Gangoli,  &c.,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Chr-biiaur,  or  wild  Citron,  and 
Maida  or  meda-lakri;  but  the  tree  particularly  so  designated,  pointed  out  to  me  near 

Bamesar,  appeared  to  be  Laurva  viUosa,  Roxb.,  and  its  hill>name  Kap»a  hauwal,*^ 

Madden  in  As.  Soc.  Journ.  xvii.  i  891.  At  p.  587  he  mentions  the  same  Temac- 
alar  name  {Kapua  kauwal),  as  L,  tomcntosa  t  Sarda  (Sarju)  river  at  the  Gangoli  or 
Shera  bridge  (3500  ft  elev.) 
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segments,  persistent,  but  not  changed  in  fruit.  Stamens  bisenate,  the 
outer  series  of  6  perfect  stamens,  opposite  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth, 
anthers  introrse,  4-celled,  the  cells  opening  upwards  by  yalves ;  the  inner 
series  of  3  perfect  stamens  with  twin  glands  at  their  base  and  extrorse 
anthers,  alternating  with  3  short  staminodia ;  stamens  and  staminodia  of 
the  inner  opposite  to  the  stamens  of  the  outer  series.  Ovary  &ee ;  style 
filiform,  stigma  discoid  Fruit  a  1 -seeded  berry,  supported  by  the  per- 
sistent, oft^  reflexed,  segments  of  the  perianth. 


1.  M.  odoratisBimA,  Nees. — Syn.  Laurua  odoratumma,  WalL  Yem. 
DcUchiniy  mithrpatta  (sweet  leaf),  prorOy  badror,  Pb. ;  KdwcUay  N.W.P. 

A  middle-sized  or  large  tree  with  deep-green  foliage.  Leaves  glabrous, 
shining,  lanceolate,  6-9  in.  long,  petiole  ^  in.  long,  main  latend  nerves 
15-20  on  either  side  of  midrib,  often  alternating  with  shorter  intermedi- 
ate nerves,  veins  very  finely  and  uniformly  reticulate,  raised  so  as  to  leave 
minute  hollows  between.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  fragrant  Perianth  \  in. 
long,  the  inner  segments  a  little  longer  than  the  outer  ones,  peduncles, 
pedicels  and  outside  of  perianth  with  soft  silky  hairs.  Beny  ovoid,  ^  in. 
long,  dark  purple  when  ripe. 

Outer  Himalayan  ranges,  ascending  to  7000  ft  in  the  north-west,  and  to  8000 
ft  in  Sikkim.  Is  found,  although  rare,  as  far  north  as  Hazara.  Easia  hills, 
Burma.  Fl.  March- Aug.  The  leaves  have  a  pleasant  orange-like  aroma,  they 
have  frequently  small  rounded  excrescences. 

M.  macranthoy  Nees  ;  Bedd.  Fl  Sylv.  t  264 ;  Wight  Ic  t  1824  (probablv 
the  same  species  as  M.  glaucescensy  Wight  Ic  t  1825),  a  small  tree  with 
elliptic  thick-coriaceous  glaucous  leaves,  grows  on  the  Western  Qhats,  and  the 
Nilgiris  (Dalzell  Bombay  FL  221). 

Perseagratisgima,  Gsertn. ;  Wight  Ic  t  1823 ;  Bot  Mag.  t  4580 ;  the  Avo- 
cado or  Alligator  Fear,  w  a  large  tree,  indigenous  in  South  America,  introduced 
into  tropical  India  (fr.  July- Aug.  in  Calcutta),  has  paniculate  ^^msh-white 
flowers,  similar  to  those  of  MachUuSf  and  a  pear-shaped  fruit  4-6  in.  long,  with 
a  large  seed  in  a  soft  butvraceous  pulp.  The  perianth  falls  off  before  the  fruit 
ripens.  In  the  West  Inoies  and  South  America  the  fruit  is  eaten  raw  or  as  a 
vegetable. 

4.  BEILSCHMIEDIA,  Nees. 

Trees  with  subopposite  or  alternate  penniveined  leaves.  Flowers  bisex- 
ual, in  short  axillary  racemes.  Perianth  deeply  6-cleft,  deciduous.  Outer 
circle  of  6  perfect  stamens,  opposite  to  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  gen- 
erally alternating  with  small  glands ;  anthers  introrse,  the  inner  circle  of 
3  perfect  stamens,  with  lateial,  semi-extrorse  anthers  alternating  with  3 
short  staminodia;  anthers  2-celled,  valves  opening  upwards.  Ovary  in- 
completely 2-celled,  with  3  ovules ;  style  filiform,*stigma  discoid.  Fruit 
a  diy  oblong  1-seeded  berry,  base  incompletely  2-celled. 

1.  B.  Boxbnrghiaaa,  Nees ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  I  63  ;  Wight  Ic  t  1828. 
— Syn.  LauruB  biloeuUmsy  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  311.  Yem.  Kotthdiah^ 
Oudh. 
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A  smidl  eyergreen  tree  with  dark-green  shady  foliage.  Leaves  glabrous, 
shining,  thick-coriaceous,  subopposite  or  alternate,  4-6  in.  long,  elliptic- 
oblong,  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  on  either  side  of  midrib,  joined  by  promi- 
nent reticulate  veijis,  petiole  1  in.  long.  Flowers  whitish,  in  short  axil- 
lary racemes,  pedundes,  pedicels  and  perianth  pubescent,  stamens  strigose, 
with  short  white  hairs,  glands  and  staminodes  yellow,  thick,  fleshy,  stipi- 
tate.  Berry  2  in.  long,  dark  purple  when  ripe,  with  much  whitish  grey 
bloom,  which  rubs  off  easily,  pulp  pale  yellow. 

Burma,  East  Bengal,  Nepal,  Oudh  forests  (sparingly  in  moist  shady  ravines 
of  the  Gonda  and  ^»ich  district),  Duiga  Deo  forest  m  Kamaon  ?  leaves  only, 
D.B.  Fl.  ApriL  Attains  90  ft.  and  6  fL  girth.  Bark  smoothish,  grey  or 
brown,  peeling  off  in  small  corky  scales,  inner  substance  red,  \  in.  thick.  Heart- 
wood  small,  dark  grey,  sapwood  white. 

B.  fa^foUoj  Nees  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  263  ;  of  Canara  and  the  Konkan,  is 
very  similar.  Dalzell,  Bombay  Fl.  222,  refers  the  tree  of  the  Bombay  Ghats  to 
B.  Boa^rghiana, 

5.  TBTHANTHEBA,  Jacq. 

Trees  or  shrubs  Mrith  alternate,  rarely  subopposite  leaves.  Flowers 
dioicous,  in  small  umbels  or  clusters  (flower-heads),  enclosed  in  bud  by 
an  involucre  of  4-6  large  concave  deciduous  imbricate  bracts,  arranged  in 
^hort  racemes  or  clusters,  axillary,  or  in  the  axiljs  of  fallen  leaves.  Peri- 
anth-segments usually  6,  equal  or  nearly  so,  sometimes  wanting.  Male 
flowers  :  stamens  9-12,  sometimes  more,  all  polleniferous ;  filaments  of  the 
inner  stamens  with  2  glands  at  the  base,  anthers  4-celled,  those  of  the 
inner  stamens  sometimes  2-celled.  Female  flowers  :  ovary  free,  1 -celled, 
1-ovuled ;  stigma  dilated  and  lobed,  staminodes  sterile  or  wanting.  Berry 
supported  by  the  flattened  or  cup-shaped  base  of  the  perianth. 

Perianth  of  a  few  haiiy  sabnlate  decidnous  segments,  or  want- 
ins;  flower-heads  in  pednnculate  umbels  or  corymbs         .     1.  T.  laurifolia. 
PerianUi  6-cleft ;  flower-heads  in  sessile  umbels  or  clusters      .    2.  T,  numopetcUa, 


1.  T.  laurifolia,  Jacq. ;  DC.  Ptodr.  xv.  i.  178.— Syn.  T.  apetala^ 
Roxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  147 ;  Fl.  Ind.  iii  819 ;  T.  Boxburghti,  Nees.  Vem. 
MaidUy  meda  lakri,*  Ph.,  N.W.P. ;  Giod,  ridriy  ehandra^  Pb. ;  Oar 
bijaur,*  singrauf,  N.W.P. ;  Medh^  Oudh ;  *Menday  O.P.  j  Ungdungnet^ 
Burm. 

A  middle-sized  evergreen  tree,  very  variable,  branchlets  inflorescence 
and  leaves  more  or  less  pubescent,  the  older  leaves  often  glabrate.  Leaves 
alternate,  ovate  ovate-hmceolate  elliptic-  or  obovate-oblong,  pale  beneath, 

*  Madden  (see  footnote  to  p.  877)  giTes  these  names  to  T,  frmHeoaa,  Roxb.  But 
this  IB  a  shrub  with  racemose  flower-heads,  probably  synonymous  with  T.  gtaJbroia^ 
Wall.  {Lepidadenia  gldbnUa,  Wight  lo.  t  1888) ;  and  T,  Pancmoi^  Hamilton ; 
Wight  Ic  t  1886  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  i.  197.  Roxburgh's  T,  fnUkosa  is  from  Silhet 
(fl.  June-July) ;  L.  glabrata  from  the  Pulneys,  the  ll'ilgiris,  and  Meigui  (Wight) ; 
and  T,  Panamtynja  has  been  found  in  Assam,  Heigui,  and  (according  to  Wight)  near 
Gourtallum. 
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blade  5-10  in.,  petiole  J-2  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair,  joined 
by  prominent  reticulate  veins.  Flower-beads  yellowish,  in  pedunculate 
umbels  or  corymbs,  generally  as  long  as  petiole,  or  a  little  longer,  partial 
peduncles  shorter  than  common  peduncle,  flowers  8-12,  rarely  less,  on 
slender  pedicels  ;  involucre  of  4  rounded  concave  membranous  bracts,  ^ 
in.  long ;  involucre,  pedicels  and  peduncles  grey-tomentose  with  soft  long 
hairs.  Perianth-segments  very  irregular,  generally  wanting.  Filaments 
hairy,  with  long  soft  hairs.  Berry  subglobose,  ^  in.  diam.,  black  and 
almost  dry  when  ripe,  supported  by  the  thickened  club-shaped  pedicel 
and  base  of  perianth. 

Common  in  the  shady  parte  of  the  Oudh  forests,  scarce  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, abundant  in  Kamaon  and  Oarhwal,  ascending  to  4600  ft.,  often  in  Sal 
forests,  not  uncommon  in  the  outer  Himalaya  to  the  Kavi.  Panjab  Salt  range, 
ascending  to  2500  ft.  South  India,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Burma,  Indian  Archipelago, 
China,  North  Australia,  and  Queensland.  Fl.  June-July,  the  leaves  are  re- 
newed April-May.  Numerous  forms  of  this  extremely  variable  tree  have  been 
described  ;  a  marked  variety  from  Garhwal  (T.  Thomson,  June  1846),  Patlidoon 
and  Lalldang  (April  1863,  D.B.},  has  elliptic -lanceolate  leaves,  clothed  with 
dense  grey  tomentum,  but  there  are  intermediate  forms  which  undoubtedly 
belong  to  T,  laurifolia.  A  similar  variety  has  been  found  in  Canara  (Dr 
Ritchie,  May  1863).  T,  tommtosa,  Roxb. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  L  177  ;  Wight  Ic. 
t.  1834,  of  South  India,  the  leaves  of  which  resemble  this  variety,  has  solitary 
flower-heads,  and  is  quite  different,  though  Dalzell,  Bomb.  FL  222,  seems  to 
make  it  synonymous  with  apetala. 

Attains  40-60  ft.  and  a  girth  of  4-6  ft.  Bark  1  in.  thick,  dark  grey  or  brown- 
ish, somewhat  excavated  by  the  exfoliation  of  dark,  rouch  scales,  not  marked 
by  cracks  or  furrows.  Inner  bark  brown,  viscid,  and  glutinous.  The  leaves 
when  bruised  have  a  smell  of  cinnamon.  Wood  greyish  brown,  close-  and 
even-grained,  durable,  not  very  hard,  no  distinct  heartwood.  Medullary  rays 
fine,  numerous,  pores  small,  numerous,  surrounded  by  patches  of  white 
tissue.  The  bark,  of  this  and  of  the  next  erp.,  is  sold  and  exported  to  the  plains 
under  the  name  oi  MedorlaJcriy  given  medicinally  and  applied  externally  (bruised 
and  mixed  with  goat's  milk)  on  sprains  and  bruises. 

2.  T.  monopetala,  Roxb.— Tab.  XLV.— Cor.  PL  t.  148  ;  FL  Ind.  iiL 
821. — Syn.  T.  macrophylla^  WalL  Vem.  Meda  {inaida)  lakri,  plains  of 
North  India ;  Owa,  Pb. ;  Singraf,  sangran,  marduy  kat  marra,  kakwri^ 
keratdi,  patoia,  N.W.P. ;  Katmona  (the  male),  ^opna  (the  female  tree), 
Ganges  above  Hardwar  (Hardwicke  As.  Res.  voL  vi  378) ;  Bandkarri, 
katrnedh,  Oudh ;  Mendahy  (Jonds  of  Balaghat ;  Ungdung,  Burm. 

A  middle^ized  evergreen  tree,  branchlets,  under  side  of  leaves,  and  in- 
florescence with  slight,  often  rust-coloured  pubescence.  Leaves  alternate, 
elliptic-oblong,  acute,  blade  4-8  in.,  petiole  ^1  in.  long,  main  lateral 
nerves  8-10  pair.  Flower-heads  whitish,  ])edunculate,  in'  sessile  or  sub- 
sessile  axillary  clusters,  peduncles  shorter  than  petioles,  flowers  5-6  on 
short  hairy  pedicels ;  involucre  of  5  rounded  concave  membranous  bracts, 
•{^  in.  long.  Perianth  5-6  cleft,  membranous.  Stamens  9-13;  filaments 
hairy,  the  inner  shorter  with  a  pair  of  kidney-shaped  glands  at  the  base. 
Berry  ovoid,  i  in.  long,  black  when  ripe,  supported  by  the  spreading,  some- 
what enlarged  base  of  the  perianth. 
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Abundiant  in  the  Oudh  foiests,  sparingly  on  the  Satpnra  range,  not  uncom- 
mon in  Kamaon  and  Garhwal.  Slwaliks  and  sub-Himalayan  tract  west  to 
the  Ravi,  ascending  to  3200  ft.  Salt  range  to  3000  ft.  Extends  farther  north 
than  T.  laurifolia.  Ben^,  Burma  (everywhere  in  the  plains  and  the  vallevs 
t)f  the.  principal  rivers).  South  India,  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago.  Fl.  March- 
May,  the  leaves  are  renewed  about  the  same  time  ;  the  fruit  ripens  June-July. 
Generally  found  in  ravines  on  the  banks  of  streams,  or  on  rich  deep  soiL 

Attains  30-40  ft,  trunk  short,  erect,  4-6  ft.  girth,  generally  hollow  when  old. 
Bark  dark  grey,  smooth,  but  scabrous  with  elevated  white  dots,  the  older  parts 
with  reticulate  cracks,  exfoliating  in  corky  scales.  The  leaves  are  often  beset 
with  round  hollow  calls  or  excrescences.  Pith  large,  wood  whitish,  pale  yellow 
or  brown,  heartwooa  distinct,  darker  coloured  (R.  Th.)  Is  used  for  ordinary 
agricultural  or  domestic  purposes.  The  bark  has  an  astringent  and  somewhat 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  us^  in  native  medicine.  The  leaves  when  bruised  have 
a  smell  of  cinnamon ;  silkworms  are  fed  with  them. 

T.  Doshia,  Don  FL  Nep.  65. — Syn.  T.  oblanga,  Wall. ;  Cylicodaphne  ob- 
langay  Meissner ;  DC.  Prodx.  xv.  i.  205  ;  Lepidadenia  Griffithit,  Wight  Ic.  t. 
1846,  Ib  an  evergreen  tree  with  oblong-lanceolate  glabrous  leaves,  6-9  in.  long, 
flower-heads  on  long  slender  nedicels  in  sessile  or  short-pedunculate  axillary 
corymbs  ;  berries  hau  immersea  in  the  cup-shaped  persistent  perianth.  Nepal, 
Asaeun,  Malay  peninsula^  Canara. 

Dodecadenia  grandiflora,  Nees ;  DC.  Frodr.  xv.  i.  210,  is  a  tree  with  penni- 
veined  lanceolate  glabrous  leaves,  with  fine  prominent  reticulation,  and  large 
solitary  (or  twin)  subsessile  axillary  flowers,  surroimded  by  numerous  imbri- 
cate pubescent  bud-scales,  berry  ovoid,  ^  in.  long,  supported  by  the  flat,  persis- 
tent base  of  the  perianth.    Kamaon,  East  Himalaya. 

Actinodaphne  is  a  large  genus  nearly  allied  to  Dodecadenia  and  Tetranthera. 
The  flowers  are  in  lateral  clujsters,  generally  pedicellate,  enclosed  (in  bud),  by 
imbricate  bracts.  The  leaves  are  penniveined,  whorled  at  the  ramifications  and 
at  the  ends  of  branches,  and  the  branchlets  are  mostly  whorled  likewise.  A. 
Hookeri,  Meissner  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  296 — Syn.  A,  idnceolata,  Dalz.  Bombay 
Fl.  312,  is  a  lar^e  shrub,  with  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  glabrous,  dart: 
green  and  shining  above,  glaucous  beneath,  youne  shoots  and  petioles  rusty- 
tomentose,  common  along  the  Western  Ghats  of  Canara  and  Sattara,  and 
particularly  abundant  in  the  Mahableshwar  forest,  also  found  by  Beddome  in 
the  North  Arcot  and  Cadapah  forests.  A.  anguHi/oliaf  Nees ;  Wight  Ic.  t. 
1841,  similar  in  habit  to  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  rusty-tomentose  beneath. 
CouTtallum,  Nilgiris,  East  Bengal,  Burma,  where  it  is  common  in  the  ever^en 
forest-patches  of  the  Pegu  Tomah  and  other  hills  {Shtooaygjo  and  Nalvngjo, 
Burm.) 

6.  LITSiEA,  Juss. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  often  whorled  and  crowded  at 
the  ends  of  branches,  usually  penniveined;  main  lateral  nerves  not 
numerous,  and  the  lowest  pair  often  proceeding  from  near  the  base  and 
more  prominent,,  so  as  to  make  the  leaves  appear  triplinerved.  Flowers 
dioicous,  pedicellate,  in  sessile  or  nearly  sessile  lateral  clusters,  surround- 
ed by  deciduous  bracts  which  are  imbricate  in  bud.  Perianth-segments 
usually  4.  Stamens  of  the  male  flower  usually  4  in  the  outer,  and  2  in  the 
inner  circle,  all  perfect,  anthers  4-celled,  introrse,  the  lower  pair  of  anther- 
cells  often  latercd ;  a  pair  of  glands  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  two  inner 
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stamens ;  no  staminodes.  (Sometimes  3  stamens  in  the  inner  circle,  2  of 
which  have  single  glands  only.)  Ko  stamens  in  the  female  flower. 
Berry  supported  by  the  persistent  base  of  perianth. 

Leaves  often  whorled,  6-12  in.  long,  triplinerred  .        .    1.  £.  lanuginoM» 
Leayes  altemate,  4-6  in.  long,  penniveined    .        .        .    2.  L.  zeylaniea. 

1.  L.  laanginosa,  Nees;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  L  221. — Syn.  Teirantliera 
lanuginosa^  Wall     Vem.  KcUban^  Pb. ;  Kohra,  N.W.P. 

A  middle-sizedy  evergreen  tree,  with  large  leaf-buds,  enclosed  by  imbri- 
cate, soft-pubescent  scales.  Leaves  ofben  glabrous,  coriaceous,  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  6-12  in.  long,  narrowed  into  petiole  1  in.  long,  midrib  divided 
some  distance  (^  in.)  above  the  base  into  3  main  nerves,  the  middle 
nerve  penniveined  in  the  upper  half  of  the  lea£  Flowers  on  hairy  pedi- 
cels ^  in.  long,  in  dense  sessile  lateral  clusters.  Perianth  campanulate, 
villous  outside ;  segments  ovate,  acute.  Glands  of  interior  anthers  stipi- 
tate.     Berry  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  ^  in.  long. 

Outer  Himalaya,  Kamaon,  Nepal,  Sikldm,  ascending  to  6000  ft,  veiy  spar- 
ingly north  to  the  Indus  (J.L.S.)    Fl.  June. 

2.  L.  zeylaniea,  Nees ;  Benth.  Fl.  Austr.  v.  307  ;  Wight  Ic.  t  132,  t 
1844. — Syn.  L.  cormmUUy  Nees ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv,  i.  223 ;  also  L.  fdliosa^ 
Nees,  and  L,  umbrosay  Nees.  Vem,  Chimdiy  shalanglu,  rault,  ehUotUy 
charkhay  Pb.  ;  Kaniodl(a),  tUbora,  sara^  jhateUiy  chvraray  cktrchiraj 
N.W.P. 

A  middle-sized  evergreen  tree,  glabrous,  only  leaf-buds  and  pedicels 
pubescent  Leaves  alternate,  thinly  coriaceous,  pale  beneath,  4-6  in. 
long,  on  petiole  ^  in.  long,  lanceolate,  penniveined,  but  the  lowest  pair 
ofben  more  prominent  than  the  others.  Flowers  yeUowishTwhite,  pedi- 
cellate, in  dense  sessile  lateral  6-12-flowered  dusters.  Perianth  funnel- 
shaped,  segments  oblong,  obtuse,  ciliate,  pedicels  and  outside  of  peirianth 
pubescent,  rarely  glabroua  Glands  of  interior  anthers  sessile.  Berry 
subglobose,  ^  in.  diam.,  on  slender  pedicels  ^  in.  long.  I  follow  Bentham 
in  identifying  the  North  Indian  form  with  the  tropical,  L,  zeylaniea  and 
foliosa.  The  only  difference  that  I  can  trace  is,  that  L,  consimilia  has 
always  penniveined  leaves,  hairy  pedicels,  obtuse  perianth-segments,  and 
subglobose  berries  on  slender  pedicels ;  whereas  in  the  tropical  form  the 
leaves  are  generally  triplinerved,  the  pedicels  are  sometimes  glabrous,  the 
perianth  -  segments  often  acute,  and  the  fruit  is  occasionally  ovoid  on 
thick  pedicels.  Farther  examination  of  the  trees  on  the  spot  is  needed 
to  decide  whether  there  are  two  or  several  species,  and  how  they  should 
be  defined.  Roxburgh's  Laurvs  involucrata  (top  of  the  mountains,  Coro- 
mandel  coast),  Cor.  PI.  t  187,  is  doubtless  intended  for  this  plant,  but 
the  figure  and  the  description  have  clusters  of  4-5  flowers  only. 

Z.  cormmilis  grows  in  the  Himalaya,  generally  in  shady  forests  between  2000 
and  8000  ft  from  the  Chenab  to  Nepeu,  inland  as  far  as  Serahn  and  Poinda 
in  Bussahir  (Sept  1864,  D.B.)    Fl.  March-May ;  fr.  Sept-Oct    Attains  20-26 
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ft.,  and  a  girth  of  3-4  ft    Oil  ifl  extracted  from  the  fruit,  which  is  used  for 
burning. 

L.  zeylamca  grows  in  Ceylon  (to  6000  ft),  on  the  Western  Ghats,  the  Nil- 
ffiris,  and  other  mountains  of  South  India,  in  Hong  Kong,  and  in  Queens- 
land. L.  foliasa  and  wnbroaay  which  I  cannot  distinguish  nom  L.  zeylamicay 
grow  in  East  Bengal,  South  India,  Burma,  and  the  Mamyan  peninsula.  Wood 
light  reddish-brown,  compact,  even-grained,  not  heavy.  LauruB  tnvolucrata 
''has  much  the  appearance  of  L,  CamphorOy  every  part  of  it  smeUs  stroncly  of 
camphor,  the  roots  and  berries  exceedingly  so,  and  are  very  acrid,  the  fresh  Dark, 
well  bruised  and  mixed  with  pepper,  is  by  the  hill  people  employed  to  cure 
wounds.  The  leaves  are  tripBnerved,  and  when  they  first  appear,  they  are 
covered  with  a  most  beautiful  soft  satin-like,  yellowish  silver  aown "  (Koxb. 
Cor.  PL  ii  p.  46). 

7.  DAPHNIDITJM,  Hees. 

Trees  or  shrabB  with  alternate  palminerved  or  penniveined  leaves. 
Flowers  dioicous,  pedicellate,  in  seoule  or  nearly  sessile  lateral  clusters, 
surrounded  by  deciduous  bracts,  which  are  imbricate  in  bud.  Perianth- 
segments  usually  6.  Stamens  of  the  male  flowers  usually  6  in  the  outer, 
and  3  in  the  inner  cirde,  all  perfect ;  anthers  2-celled,  introise,  a  pair  of 
glands  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  3  inner  stamens^  no  staminodes.  Berry 
supported  by  the  persistent  base  of  perianth. 

Leaves  glabrous,  with  8  main  nerves  from  the  base  1.  Z>.  ptUckerrimum, 

Leaves  tomentose  beneatii,  penniveined  .        .  .    2.  Z>.  btfarium. 

1.  D.  imlcherrimum,  Nees ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  L  229. — ^Syn.  TetrantJiera 
pulcTierrima,  WalL     Vem.  Dadia,  N.W.P. 

An  evergreen  tree,  whoUy  glabrous,  except  the  inflorescence.  Leaves 
thinly  coriaceous,  pale  benea&,  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  apex  linear, 
I  in.  long,  with  3  prominent  main  basal  nerves,  blade  4-6  in.,  petiole  ^ 
in.  long.  Flowers  yellow,  on  short'pedicels,  numerous,  in  axillary  sessile 
clusters,  perianth  and  pedicels  hairy.  Beny  ovoid,  }  in.  long,  on  pedicels 
i  in.  long, 

Eamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  between  4000  and  9000  ft.  Easia  hills.  FL  March, 
April ;  fr.  June-July. 

2.  D.  bifaxinm,  Nees;  L  c.  231.— Syn.  Tetranthera  bifaria.  Wall. 

An  evergreen  shrub  or  tree ;  buds,  under  side  of  leaves  and  inflorescence 
rusty-tomentose.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous  and  shining  above,  rusty- 
tomentose  beneath,  elliptic-oblong,  2-4  in.  long,  penniveined,  petioles 
short  Flowers  on  short  hairy  pedicels,  numerous,  in  axillary  sessile 
clusters.  Berries  subglobose,  {  in.  diam.,  supported  by  the  flat,  broad 
persistent  base  of  the  perianth,  on  short  stalks. 

Eamaon,  ascending  to  6000  ft.    Nepal,  East  Bengal    HongEong.   Fl.  March. 

Closely  allied  to  Da§ihiiidium  are:  1.  Aperula  Ntmawiy  Blume ;  DC. 
Prodr.  XV.  i.  241,  a  tree  with  ovate  or  ovate-luiceolate  leaves^  tMerianth  4-6-fid, 
with  very  aromatic  berries  as  large  as  a  pepper-corn.    Nepal,  Sikkim,  to  8000 
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ft,  Burma,  on  the  higher  mountains  between  the  Sitang  and  Salween,  and  the 
Thoungyeen  and  Houndrow  rivers.  In  Burma  it  is  called  Karaxoayhetu  2. 
Laurus  nobilUy  Linn. — Sioeet  Bay  or  Laurel — Ghar,  Arab.,  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  its  aromatic  leaves,  is  a  small  slow-growing  evergreen  tree,  indigjsnooB 
in  the  Mediterranean  r^on.  Hardj  in  England.  Differs  from  Daphnidium 
by  a  4-cleft  perianth  ana  12  fertile  stamens.  A  greenish  coloured  fat  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds. 

Ordeb  LXIIL   THTMELAGE^. 

Shrubs  small  trees  or  wiry  herbs  with  tenacious  bark,  and  alternate 
or  opposite,  entire,  exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers  usually  bisexual,  regular. 
Perianth  gamophyllous,  hypocrateriform  or  funnel-shaped ;  lobes  4-5  im- 
bricate ;  throat  with  or  without  scales.  Stamens  usually  as  many  or  twice 
as  many  as  perianth-segments,  inserted  in  the  throat  or  tube.  Ovary  free, 
1-celled  (in  Thymelacese  proper),  with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule ;  style 
simple  or  0,  stigma  capitate.  Fruit  indehiscent,  a  nut  or  drupaceous. 
Seed  usually  ex^dbuminous ;  embryo  straight  with  a  superior  radicle. — 
Koyle  111.  321. 

Leaves  evergreen,  coriaceous ;  perianth  not  splitting  laterally         1.  Daphnb. 
Leaves  deciduous,  submembranous ;  perianth  splitting  later- 
ally as  the  fruit  enlarges 2.  Wikhtrcbmia. 

1.  DAPHNE,  Linn. 

Shrubs  with  alternate,  mostly  evergreen  leaves.  Flowers  bisexual, 
generally  in  terminal  heads.  Perianth  coloured,  tubular  or  funnel- 
shaped,  limb  of  4  equal  spreading  segments,  without  scales.  Anthers  on 
short  filaments  inserted  in  two  rows  of  4  each,  those  of  the  upper  series 
opposite  to  the  perianth-segments,  those  of  the  lower  alternate  with  thenL 
Stigma  capitate,  subsessile.  Fruit  fleshy  or  coriaceous,  remaining  en- 
closed until  near  maturity  in  the  inflated  perianth-tube.  Testa  thick, 
crustaceous. 

Flower-heads  without  bracts  ;  leaves  1-2  in.  long   .  1.  Z>.  mucroncUti, 

Flower-heads  with  numerous  bracts ;  leaves  3-5  in.  long  .        2.  Z>.  papyrcieea. 

JD,  Laureola,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  322 — Spurge  Laurel — ^with  poisonous 
berries.  West  Europe,  North  Africa,  West  Asia,  has  greenie^  flowers  in  dbort 
lateral  racemes.  A  Mezereum,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  322,  is  deciduous,  the 
pink  flowers  in  lateral  clusters  before  the  leaves.  North-East  Europe.  Siberia. 
The  bark  is  used  as  a  vesicant. 

1.  D.  mneronata,  Royle  111.  t.  81. — Vem.  Laghune,  Afg. ;  KtUUdly 
kanthan,  gdjidalun,  gandlena^  channi  niggi,  aJialangri,  zhikak,  zosho,  shtiig, 
mashur^  stodna^  jUeri,  dona,  kdgmri,  sind,  kdn&ian,  kdnsaiy  sondi,  Pb.  ; 
Pech,  Sindh. 

A  tall  shrub,  branchlets  and  youi^g  leaves  soft- pubescent.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  lanceolate  oblanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long,  sub- 
sessile,  midrib  prominent,  terminating  in  a  short  sharp  mucro  with  indis- 
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tinct  reticulate  veins.  Moweis  white,  with  a  pink  tinge,  slightly  scented, 
subsessile,  in  terminal  heads  of  3-9  fl.,  without  hracts,  or  with  a  few  small 
early  deciduous  bracts.  Perianth-tube  ^  in.  long,  outside  densely  grey- 
tomentose,  segments  acute,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  half  or  three-fourths  of 
the  length  of  tube,  tube  glabrous  inside  and  marked  with  8  longitudinal 
nerves,  4  terminating  in  Uie  tips  of  segments.  Stamens  inserted  on  the 
longitudinal  nerves,  those  of  the  lower  series  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
tube.     Fruit  when  ripe  orange  or  scarlet. 

Eastern  flanks  of  Suliman  range  between  3000  and  7000  ft.  Common  in 
the  Himalaya  between  2300  and  9000  ft.  Also  found  in  the  inner  more 
arid  valleys  of  the  North-West  Himalaya.  FL  Sept.,  Oct. ;  fr.  May,  June 
("blooms  May -July,  at  times  Oct.,  the  froit  usually  ripening  June -Oct."  — 
Stewart).  The  inflorescence  is  sometimes  abnormallv  enlarged  and  trans- 
formed into  angular  subglobose  lumps.  Attains  7-8  ft,  bark  shining,  dark 
grey  or  reddish  brown,  rusose  and  irr^pilarly  undulate.  W  ood  white,  mottled 
with  wavy  lines,  soft,  used  in  Chamba  to  make  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  Bark 
and  leaves  are  used  in  native  medicine,  the  berries  are  eaten,  but  are  said  to 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting.    On  the  Sutlej  a  spirit  is  distilled  from  them. 

JD,  Cachemireana,  Meisner  in  DC.  Prodr.  ziv.  535,  from  the  Pirpanjal,  is 
described  with  wholly  glabrous  leaves  and  axillary  short-pedimculate  flower- 
heads.    I  have  not  seen  specimens  corresponding  to  the  description. 

B.  acunUnatOf  Boiss.  et  Hohenacker;  DO.  Prodr.  536,  from  Kurdistan, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  has  loncer  pedunculate  flowers  and  short  ob- 
tuse s^ments  of  perianth.  There  are,  however,  specimens  from  Afghanistan 
intermeoiate  between  this  species  and  D,  mucrmcUay  and  the  question  arises 
whether  these  ^cies  should  not  be  united. 

D.  oleoides,  Schreber ;  as  described  by  Meisner  in  DC.  Prodr.  xiv.  533,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Himalayan  plant,  which  he  partly  refers  to  it.  All 
Himalayan  specimens,  however,  botn  from  the  inner  and  outer  ranges,  belong 
to  one  species.  Dr  Stewart  proposed  to  unite  under  D,  oleoides  the  Hima- 
layan, West  Asiatic,  and  Mediterranean  forms,  including  />.  acumdncttaf  bttxi- 
folia,  coUina,  and  sericea^  and  this  view  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  far- 
ther researches' of  botanists  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  study  these 
shrubs  in  the  Mediterranean  r^on.  Western  Asia,  and  India.  At  pre- 
sent it  seems  preferable  briefly  to  state  the  slight  and  variable  characters  by 
which  these  European  and  West  Asiatic  forms  are  supposed  to  be  distin- 
guished : — 

1.  D,  oleoideSy  var.  brctchylobay  Meisner,  a  small  depressed  shrub.  Leaves 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  branches,  glabrate,  acute.  Heads  of  2-6  white  fl.,  tinged 
with  pink.  Segments  of  perianth  ovate,  acute,  shorter  than  half  the  tube.  FL 
May,  June.    Western  Asia. 

2.  D,  oleoides,  ybx,  jatmineot  Meisner — Syn.  D.jcumineOy  Sibth.  FL  Gneca, 
t.  358 ;  I),  glandvlosdy  Reichenb.  FL  Qerm.  t.  553.  Same  as  preceding,  but  s^- 
ments  of  perianth  acute,  lanceolate,  nearly  as  long  as  or  longer  than  half  the 
tube.    South  Europe. 

3.  D.  buxifoltay  yshl ;  DC.  Prodr.  534.  Leaves  pubescent,  segments  of  peri- 
anth subobtuse,  shorter  than  half  the  tube.    Western  Asia. 

4.  J),  collina,  Smith  ;  Sibth.  Fl.  Gr»ca,  t  359  ;  Reichenb.  Fl.  Germ.  t.  554. 
Leaves  hairy  beneath.  FL  large,  pink  or  purple,  segments  of  perianth  ovate, 
obtuse.    South  Europe,  Asia  Minor.    Haray  m  England. 

5.  2>.  sericea,  Vahl ;  DC.  Prodr.  xiv.  535.  Leaves  oblanceolate,  obtuse,  pu- 
bescent beneath,  flowers  numerous  in  bracteate  heads,  s^^ments  of  perianth 
obtuse,  shorter  than  one-third  the  tube.    Greece,  Western  Asia. 

2  B 
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2.  D.  papyracea,  Wall ;  Jacq.  Yoy.  Bot.  t  148. — SyiL  D.  cannahina^ 
Wall. ;  Z>.  odma,  Don  Prodr.  FL  Nep.  68  (not  Thunb.)  Yem.  Niggi^ 
mahadeo  kaphul  (God's  Flower),  Pb. ;  Set  hariiwa^  satpura^  N.W.P. 

A  taU  shrub,  branches  often  bi-  and  tri-farcate,  youngest  branchlets 
slightly  pubescent  Leaves  subcoriaceous,  approximate  near  ends  of 
branches,  glabrous,  lanceolate,  3-5  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short,  mar- 
ginate  petiole,  midrib  prominent,  lateral  nerves  numerous,  indistinct. 
Flowers  scented,  white  yellowish  or  purple,  sessile,  in  terminal  heads  of 
6-12  fl.,  surrounded  by  numerous  oblong  or  lanceolate  bracts.  Perianth- 
tube  ^  in.  long,  pubescent  outside,  segments  ovate,  acute,  less  than  half 
the  length  of  tube.  Stamens  of  the  lower  series  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
the  tube.     Fruit  ovoid,  succulent,  red  or  orange  when  ripe. 

Himalaya  between  3000  and  9000  ft,  from  near  the  Indus  to  Bhutan.  Easia 
hills.  FL  March-April,  also  in  autumn.  Attains  7-8  ft.,  bark  ash-coloured, 
smooth,  smells  unpleasantly  when  bruised.  In  Nepal  and  Eamaon,  paper  is 
made  of  the  inner  nbrous  bark,  which  is  boiled  with  wood-ashes,  washed,  and 
beaten  to  pulp  on  a  stone,  and  spread  on  frames  made  of  bamboo  matting. 
Daphne  paper  is  very  strong  and  tough,  does  not  crack  or  break,  very  durable, 
is  not  eaten  by  insects,  and  used  for  important  records.  There  is  a  tradition  in 
Nepal  that  the  art  of  making  paper  was  introduced  from  China  about  600-600 
years  ago.  Indian  Daphne  paper  much  resembles  some  kinds  of  Chinese  paper. 
The  flowers  are  offered  up  m  Huidu  temples. 

D.  odora,  Thunb. ;  Japan,  is  similar,  but  has  more  coriaceous  leaves  and  a 
glabrous  perianth. 

2.  WIKSTBCEMIA,  Endl. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite  or  alternate,  submembranous,  deciduous 
leaves.  Style  terminal,  short ;  stigma  capitate.  Berry  at  first  included 
in  the  perianth,  which  splits  open  laterally,  and  ultimately  falls  off! 

1.  W.  Tirgata,  Meisner ;  DC.  Prodr.  xiv.  547. — Syn.  TF.  can^seens, 
Meisner ;  W.  mlicifolia,  D^  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t  149 ;  Daphne  sericea^ 
Don  Prodr.  Fl.  Nep.  69 ;  D.  cartescens,  Wall. ;  D,  virgatay  WalL  Vem. 
B?iai  niggiy  thildky  Pb. ;  Charrdiaj  Kamaon. 

A  small  shrub,  with  slender  branches,  pubescent  with  long  soft  hairs. 
Leaves  subopposite  and  alternate,  lanceolate-oblong,  about  2  in.  long,  on 
short  petioles.  Flowers  white,  subsessile,  in  many-flowered  heads  or 
spikes,  which  are  arranged  in  terminal  panicles.  Perianth-tube  slender, 
pubescent  outside  with  soft  silky  hairs,  many  times  longer  than  the  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse  segments.     Ovary  hairy. 

Himalaya,  in  the  Panjab  to  near  the  Indus,  between  5000-7000  ft  Common 
in  Kamaon  and  Nepal.  Easia  hills,  Ceylon.  Fl.  June- Aug.  Paper  (inferior) 
and  rope  are  made  from  the  bark  in  Ekamaon. 

EdgeworlMa  Crardneriy  Meisner — Syn.  Daphne  GardauTi,  Wall.,  is  a  laige 
shrub  with  herbaceous  lanceolate  leaves,  and  large,  dense,  subglobose  flower- 
heads,  Ij^  in.  diam.  Ovary  with  a  dense  tuft  of  stiff  hairs,  style  long,  filiform. 
Nepal,  Sikkim. 
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Lagetta  Uniearioj  Lamarck ;  Bot  Mag.  t.  4602,  the  Jamaica  Lace-Bark,  is  a 
middle-Bized  tree,  with  ovate  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  loose  tenxmial  spikes. 
The  inner  bark  consists  of  numerous  distinct  (annual)  layers  of  finely  reticulate 
fibre,  made  into  ropes,  whips,  paper,  lace,  and  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel. 

Under  this  Order  is  generally  classed  Aquilaria  AgaUocha,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii. 
422,  and  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxi.  199  ;  Hook.  Ic.  t.  6 ;  Bovle  111.  p.  171,  t  36,  a 
large  tree,  with  alternate  leaves  and  decandrous,  bisexual  flowers,  the  stamens 
alternating  with  short  scales  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  perianth,  which  yields 
a  great  portion  of  the  feaaoxiB  Aloes  or  Eagle^ivood,  used  as  incense  and  to  make 
ornaments  and  rosary  beads.    Mountains  east  of  Bengal. 

Ordeb  LXIY.  ELJEAGNE^. 

Trees  or  shmbs,  more  or  less  lepidote,  with  alternate  exstipulate  en- 
tire leaves.  Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite,  or  unisexual  in  Hippophae, 
regular.  Perianth  inferior,  gamophyUous,  tubular,  with  a  4-lobed  limb, 
vdvate  in  sestivation,  or  dimorphic  in  Hippqphae  (of  male  fl.  diphyllous, 
of  female  fl.  tubular).  Stamens  usually  4,  epiphyllous,  alternate  with 
the  perianth  -  lobes ;  4,  with  subsessile  anthers,  between  the  2  perianth 
leaves  in  Hippophae,  Ovary  free,  1 -celled,  with  a  solitary  erect  ovule, 
closely  invested  by  the  persistent  accrescent  base  of  the  perianth-tube ; 
style  simple,  laterally  stigmatose.  Fruit  indehiscent,  enclosed  within 
the  at  length  succulent  perianth-base ;  albumen  thin ;  radicle  inferior. — 
Royle  IlL  322. 

Flowers  unisexual,  dioicons ;  perianth  of  male  fl.  2-leayed       .      1.  Hifpofhae. 
Flowers  bisexual ;  perianth  tabular,  4-cleft     ....      2.  Eubaonus. 

1.  HIPPOPHAJB,  Linn. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees,  often  spinescent,  with  alternate  narrow  leaves  and 
precocious  flowers.  Male  flowers  sessile,  in  the  axil  of  deciduous  bracts. 
Perianth  of  2  opposite  round  or  oblong  leaves.  Stamens  4.  Female 
flowers  axillary,  solitary,  pedicellate.  Perianth  tubular,  minutely  bifld  at 
the  mouth. 

Under  side  of  leaves  white,  velvety,  witli  a  dense  tomentom  of 

short  stellate  hairs 1,  ff,  salicifolia. 

Under  side  of  leaves  densely  clothed  with  white  orirust-coloared 

stellate  scales 2.  i7.  rhamnoidea. 

1.  H.  salicifolia^  Don  Prodr.  FL  Nep.  68.— Syn.  JET.  cmfeHa,  Wall. 
Yem.  Ashuk,  Nepal ;  Surchf  Bassahir. 

A  large  shrub,  with  scattered  lateral  thorns,  the  ends  of  main  branches 
often  thorny.  Leaves  membranous,  2-3  in.  long,  linear-lanceolate,  narrowed 
into  a  short  petiole,  edges  revolute,  green  and  glabrate  above  (pubescent 
while  young),  white  velvety  beneath,  with  dense  soft  tomentum  of  short 
stellate  hairs ;  branchlets,  petiole  and  midrib  clothed  beneath  with  circular, 
irregularly  indented,  rust-coloured  scales,  a  few  ferruginous  scales  occasion- 
ally on  the  under  side  of  leaves.  Fruit  fleshy ;  seed  dark  brown,  shining, 
compressed,  ovate  or  obovate,  ^  in.  long,  with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow 
on  one  and  a  shallow  furrow  on  the  other  face. 
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Outer  and  middle  Himalaya.  Sutlej  Talley  op  to  ChinL  Baspa  valley  (Shoang, 
Sangla).  6000  to  10,000  ft.  Kamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim  (7000-10,000  ft)  Probably 
alBo  on  the  Bios  river,  and  in  the  lower  Ohenab  and  Jhelam  valley.  FL  June, 
July  ;  £r.  Sept.,  Oct.    Attains  20  ft    Hardy  in  England. 

2.  H.  rhanmoides,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  323. — Syn.  H.  UhetanOj 
Schlechtendal  in  linnaea,  xzxiL  296.  VenL  Taarapp^  tsarmc^  tscsr- 
mangy  sirma^  tsuk,  tarrUf  mechaky  tserkaVy  Ladak,  Piti,  and  LahonL 
Kegarding  the  following  names  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  relate  to  this 
or  to  the  preceding  species :  Kvla  Msy  hdntphwit,  amb,  kanda^  tmlechj 
Pb. ;  Dhur  chiik,  tdncd,  cktik,  chumay  N.W.P. 

A  laige  thorny  shrub,  sometimes  a  small  txee.  Leaves  subcoriaceous, 
^'2  in.  long,  linear-lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  narrowed  into  short  petiole, 
edges  flat  or  revolute,  branchlets  and  under  side  of  leaves  densely  clothed 
with  silvery  or  rust-coloured  circular,  irregularly  indented  scales,  but  not 
pubescent ;  upper  side  of  leaves  with  a  few  scales  when  young,  glabrous 
and  dull  green  afterwards.  Fruit  fleshy,  orange  or  bright  scarlet  when 
ripe,  seed  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  shining,  oboyoid,  slightly  compressed^ 
less  than  ^  in.  long,  with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow  on  one  and  a  slightly 
depressed  line  on  the  other  side.  The  specimens  from  the  inner  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asia  are  silvery,  whereas  the  European 
shrub  has  often  ferruginous,  mixed  with  silvery  scales,  and  this  character 
does  not  furnish  any  distinction  between  H.  tibetana  and  rhamnoides. 
In  the  seeds  I  can  discover  no  difference. 

Afghanistan.  Inner  arid  tract  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  chiefly  in  the  moist  gra- 
velly stream-beds  (Lahoul,  Ladak,  Piti,  upper  Eunawar,  inner  Kamaon,  Til^t), 
between  7000  and  12,000  ft,  found  as  high  as  15,000  ft  at  Darma  Yankti  in 
Tibet  (R.  Strachey  and  Winterbottom).  Bevond  India,  in  Central  Asia,  and 
in  Europe,  where  it  is  abundant  in  the  shingly  and  eravelly  valleys  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  along  the  Rhine  (as  far  as  Strasburg),  and  on  other  rivers 
descending  &om  these  mountains,  and  common  in  many  places  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  the  Qerman  Ocean,  and  the  Baltic.  Cultivated 
for  ornament  in  Euro^,  and  (as  a  fruit-tree)  at  Kabul.  Fl.  and  fr.  May-Nov. 
The  geographical  linuts  of  these  two  species  demand  farther  inquiry  on  the 
spot  In  the  upper  Sutlej  valley  Dr  Stewart  and  I  collected  specimens  (in  1864) 
of  H,  salici/olta  as  far  up  as  Chini,  and  of  rhamnoides  as  low  down  as  lUba, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tidong  river,  and  the  specimens  collected  in  the  arid 
region  of  the  upper  Sutlej,  Chenab  and  Indus  valleys,  and  on  their  tributaries, 
all  belong  to  n,  rhamnoides.  Dr  Stewart  regarded  both  as  one  species,  and  it 
remains  for  future  observers  to  determine  whetner  there  are  intermediate  forms, 
and  whether  (which  is  quite  possible)  H.  salictfolia  is  identical  with  the  Euro- 
pean and  Central  Asiatic  plant,  modified  by  the  influence  of  a  moister  climate, 
and  less  severe  cold  in  winter.  I  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  different  shapes 
of  the  seeds,  discussed  in  detail  by  Schlechtendal  (1.  c:  296),  for  I  find  that  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  this  respect ;  but  the  stellate  hairs  (with  6-9  distinct 
arms)  of  salicifolia,  are  completely  different  from  the  flat  circular,  irregularly 
indented  scales  of  rhamnoiaeSy  composed  of  numerous  elongated  cells  radiating 
from  a  dark  centre.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  scales  and  stel- 
late hairs  differ  in  deQ;ree  only  ;  and  it  will  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  trace 
intermediate  stages,  if  there  are  any,  and  to  indicate  the  connection  of  the  struc- 
ture of  this  fine  tomentum  with  the  difference  in  the  climatic  conditions.  At 
present  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  the  two  forms  apart  as  distinct  speciea 
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Qrcgarions,  on  dry  ground  a  low  prostrate  shrub,  in  moist  places  a  email 
tree  20  ft.  high,  with  stiff  thorny  branches,  trunk  sometimes  5-6  ft.  girth, 
often  forming  dense  thickets,  extending  continuously  for  miles,  and  nearly 
impervious,  except  along  certain  beaten  tracts  (T.  Thomson,  West  Himalaya, 
195).  The  roots  of  the  European  shrub  are  long  spreading,  with  nimierous 
root-shoots  (drageons),  and  the  shrub  is  yeij  useful  in  the  French  Alps  in 
fixing  the  loose  gravel  and  rubble  of  mountain  torrents  and  stream-beds.  The 
bark  is  described  by  Stewart  as  follows — ^the  description  probably  refers  to  the 
Tibetan  plant :  ''The  older  bark  gets  reddish  brown,  and  remains  for  a  time 
pretty  smooth,  that  of  the  trunk  is  3  lines  thick,  inner  substance  brownish  black 
with  white  dots,  externally  very  dark,  almost  black-edged,  white  occasionally 
showing  through  long  deep,  very  irregular,  vertical  and  wallow  short  transverse 
furrows,  which  divide  it  into  tesselated  plates,  the  surface  of  which  is  smoothish, 
somewhat  shining,  but  undulated,  brownish  grey,  the  base  being  brown,  with 
white  elevated  specks^  circular  and  transverse-oblong  to  6  in.  long.  The  bark 
has  from  a  little  distance  some  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Acacia  modesta." 
The  wood  of  the  European  shrub  is  yellowish  brown,  and  has  distinctly-marked 
annual  rings,  the  inner  or  spring  wood  of  each  ring  being  porous,  and  mainly 
composed  of  numerous  moderate-sized  vessels,  the  outer  or  autumn  wood  being 
more  compact  with  fewer  pores,  medullary  rays  numerous,  very  fine.  It  is  used 
for  fuel  and  charcoaL  The  thorny  branches  are  used  for  piled-up  hedges,  and  the 
shrub  is  invaluable  in  the  dry  tr^ess  tracts  of  the  inner  Himalaya.  In  Lahoul 
the  thickets  of  HippophaJi  are  ''  so  valued  as  to  be  considered  village  ^ropert^ '' 
(Cleghom,  Panjab  Forests,  151).  The  fruit  is  intensely  acid,  but  boiled  with 
sugar  it  forms  a  palatable  and  wholesome  preserve  (H.C.)  In  Kunawar  it  is 
made  into  a  condiment  (ChcUm), 

2.  ELiBAan'TJS,  linn. 

Trees  or  Bhrube,  oc.ca8ionally  spinescent,  with  alternate  entire  leaves, 
densely  lepidote  at  least  on  the  under  snr&ce.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
unisexual  by  abortion,  regular,  pedicellate  in  axillaiy  fiascicles.  Perianth 
tubular  or  dilatated  above,  vnth  a  spreading  4-valved  limb,  base  of  the 
tube  closely  constricted  around  the  ovary  ;  limb  at  length  deciduous,  cir- 
comsciss  immediately  above  the  ovaiy.'  Stamens  4,  epiphyllous,  alternate 
with  the  perianth  lobes.  Fruit  enclosed  in  the  succulent  persistent  and 
accrescent  base  of  the  perianth,  with  a  bony  or  coriaceous  kernel. 

<£emel  thick,  osseoas  ;  a  deciduous  tree 1.  ^.  hortentia. 

Kernel  thin,  coriaceous,  inside  clothed  with  a  dense  felt  of 
white  hairs. 
Free  part  of  perianth  campanulate,  not  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  segments  ;  fruit  1-14  iu.  long ;  an  evergreen 

shrub %  E,  UUi/olia. 

Free  part  of  perianth  tnbular,  more  than  twice  the  length  of 

segments  ;  fruit  |  in.  long ;  a  deciduous  shrub       .        .        3.  B,  umbellata. 

1.  £.  horteiudB,  M.  Bieberstein*  —  Syn.  E.  angustifolia  and  E. 
orienkdis,  Linn,  (partly);  Sibth.  FL  Greeca,  t.  152  ;  Beichenb.  Ic  Fl. 
Germ.  t.  549  ;  Bot.  Eeg.  t  1156.  E.  Moorcro/tii,  WalL  Pers.  Zin 
zeid.  Yem.  SanfU,  sanjata^  Afg. ;  Sirsing,  eirshing,  Tibet ;  ShiiUik, 
N.W.P. 

A  middle-sized  tree  with  silveiy  grey  foliage  and  branchlets ;  branches 
shining,  reddish  -  brown.      Leaves  ovate-  or  oblong  -  lanceolate,  obtuse. 
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blade  1-3  in.,  petiole  ^  in.  long,  under  side,  as  well  as  petioles  and  branch- 
lets,  covered  continuously  by  silvery  circular  scales,  composed  of  radiating 
cells,  upper  side  dull  green  with  copious  scattered  scales,  midrib  promi- 
nent beneath,  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair,  indistinct  Flowers  yellow, 
fragrant,  axillary,  pedicellate,  1-3  together.  Perianth  silvery  outside,  gla- 
brous and  yellow  inside,  the  upper  free  portion  campanulate,  4-dentate. 
Fruit  axillary,  solitary,  ovoid-oblong,  red  when  ripe,  |  in.,  stalk  ^  in«  long, 
kernel  oblong,  with  a  thick  osseous  shelL     Seed  oily. 

IndigeuouB  in  Central  Asia,  Syria,  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cultivated  in  the 
Mediterranean  rec;ion,  Afghamstan,  Beluchistan,  Yarkand,  and  in  Tibet,  between 
,  7000  and  10,600  ft.  QBaltis,  near  Leh,  Nubra).  Thomson,  L  c.  243,  describes  the 
McBogntu  (and  Apncot^  growing  in  places  in  Baltistan  where  ''no  cultivation 
could  ever  have  existed,''  but  adds  that "  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  be  reaUy 
regarded  as  indigenous."  Is  this  tree  ever  cultivated  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya 
under  the  name  of  Ghei^din  f  FL  (in  Tibet)  May-July ;  fr.  Aug.  The  tree  is 
deciduous,  but  the  withered  leaves  remain  attached  to  the  tree  instead  of  falling 
off  at  the  end  of  autumn.  Attains  25  ft.,  with  an  erect,  straight  trunk,  5-6  ft. 
girth,  and  a  rounded,  close  handsome  crown.  Bark  thicK,  fibrous,  smooth,  light 
grey,  between  deep  longitudinal,  ragged,  dark-brown  furrows.  Sapwood  narrow, 
heartwood  dark  brown,  porous  and  soft,  medullary  rays  numerous,  used  for  fuel. 
A  transparent  brown  and  white  gum,  similar  to  gum-arabic,  exudes  firom  wounds 
in  the  baxk  (Beluchistan,  Stocks).  The  tree  is  mainly  cultivated  on  account  of 
its  fruit,  which  is  acid  (sweetish  acid  and  mealy  when  ripe  in  Greece)  and  eat- 
able. A  spirit  is  distilled  from  it  in  Yarkand,  and  Moorcroft  states  that  the 
annual  yield  of  a  tree  is  often  16-20  lb.  of  dried  fruit    Hardy  in  England. 

2.  E.  latifolia,  Linn.— Tab,  XLVL—Wight  Ic.  t  1856.— Syn.  E. 
conferta,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  L  440.  K  ferruginca^  A.  Rich.;  DC.  Prodr. 
xiv.  610.     Vem.  Ghitodij  mijhaulaj  Kamaon. 

Evergreen,  with  divergent  axillary  spines;  branchlets,  petioles  and 
under  side  of  leaves  densely  clothed  with  silvery  or  ferruginous,  circular, 
lobed  and  dentate  scales.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  blade  5-6 
in.,  petiole  ^  in.  long,  upper  surface  glabrous,  shining.  Flowers  few  or 
numerous,  pale  yellow,  scented,  pedicellate,  in  axillary,  often  shortly  pe- 
dunculate clusters.  Perianth  clothed  outiside  with  silvery  scales,  the 
upper  free  part  (in  the  bisexual  flowers)  campanulate,  not  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  segments.  Fruit  ovoid-oblong,  1-1^  in.  long,  red  or 
yellow  when  ripe,  succulent,  putamen  coriaceous,  with  8  prominent  ribs, 
clothed  inside  with  a  thick  felt-like  coating  of  white  silky  hairs. 

Himalaya,  Kamaon  to  Bhutan.  (Panjab  1500  to  9000  ft.,  according  to  Dr 
Stewart.)  Kasia  hills,  SUhet,  Burma,  South  India,  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago. 
FL  (usually)  Nov.-Feb. ;  fr.  May,  June,  often  remaimng  long  on  the  tree.  A 
tall  stragffiing  or  more  or  less  scandent  shrub,  or  a  small  tree.  The  wood  re* 
sembles  that  of  E,  hortensis.  The  fruit  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  somewhat 
astringent,  and  is  eaten. 

Ilo:n)urgh9  L  c.  441,  describes  E,  arbarea  (with  white  flowers,  111.  in  Herb. 
Eew,  2432)  as  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  Qarrow  hills,  fruit  shaped  like  an 
olive,  but  much  larger.    Is  this  a  distinct  species  ? 

3.  E.  umbellata,  Thunberg.— Syn.  E,  parvifolia^  WalL ;  Eoyle  111.  t 
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81,  fig.  1 ;  Bot.  Reg.  xxix.  t.  51.  Yem.  Ghlwdin^  karikol^  kankoliy  Pb., 
N.W.P. ;  Gitodin,  gawdi^  gdhm,  ghln,  gUien,  gidnhdn,  Jddin,  banmewa, 
Pb.  (Dr  Stewart  gives  these  names  to  E.  IcUifolia,  which  is  not,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  a  native  of  the  Panjab.) 

A  deciduous  shrub,  often  thorny,  the  current  year's  shoots  and  under 
side  of  leaves  silvery  grey  with  shining  white  scales,  branches  dull  grey- 
ish-brown. Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  blade  1-2|  in.,  petiole  ^  in. 
long,  under  side  densely  clothed  with  silvery  scales,  upper  side  bright 
green,  with  a  few  scattered  stellate  hairs.  Mowers  white,  axillary,  oj^n 
2  or  3  together,  appearing  with  the  leaves  on  the  current  year's  shoots. 
Perianth  silvery  outside,  white  or  pale  yellow  inside,  the  upper  free  por- 
tion slender,  tubular  or  elongate-conical,  the  4  teeth  less  than  half  the 
length  of  (the  free)  tube.  Fruit  ovoid  or  globose,  ^  in.  long,  succulent, 
putamen  ribbed,  coriaceous,  clothed  inside  with  a  dense  felt  of  soft  white 
hairs. 

Hunala;jra  from  near  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  between  3000  and  10,000  ft 
China,    /apan.    Hardy  in  England.    Fl.  April-June.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

I  follow  Maximowicz,  Diacn.  Plant  Nov.  Jap.  Dec  viii.  660,  in  uniting  E, 
umbdlata  and  parvifolioy  and  in  distinguishing  them  from  E.  latifclia,  with 
which  thev  are  united  by  Tliwaites,  Enum.  PL  ZeyL  252.  Dr  Stewart  consid- 
ered that  both  E,  ktHfolia,  the  flowers  .{0U  sanjady  dakH  vhaJ)  sold  in  the 
Panjab  drug-shope^  and  oarvt/o^ta  were  found  in  the  Panjao,  but  the  latter, 
with  white,  exquisitely  Heliotrope-like  scented  flowers,  much  leas  common. 

Obder  LXY.  LORANTHACEiE. 

Evergreen  parasitic  shrubs,  living  on  stems,  branches  or  roots  of  other 
shrubs  or  trees.  A  few  species  apparently  terrestrial,  are  probably  root- 
parasites.  Leaves  coriaceous,  entire,  usually  opposite,  often  wanting. 
Flowers  small  and  inconspicuous  or  larger  and  gaily  coloured,  regular, 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual  Perianth  in  Viscum  and  Arceiifhohium 
simple,  epigynous,  with  2-4  valvate  lobes,  in  Loranthus  apparently  double, 
the  outer  (calyx)  adnata  to  the  ovaty  with  a  free  truncate  or  toothed 
limb  (probably  an  annular  dilatation  of  the  axis),  the  inner  (corolla)  of 
3-6  free  or  equally  or  unequally  cohering  segments  (petals),  valvate  in 
aestivation.  Stamens  as  many  as  perianth-lobes  or  petals,  opposite  and 
adnate  to  them.  Ovary  inferior  with  a  solitary  erect  ovule  adnate  nearly 
throughout  to  the  wall  of  the  ovary,  which  thus  presents  a  homogeneous 
mass  on  section.  Fruit  more  or  less  baccate,  often  with  a  strongly  vis- 
cous mesocarp.  Seed  solitary,  albuminous,  in  Viwum  occasionally  poly- 
embryonous. — Royle  HL  235 ;  Wight  IlL  ii.  63 ;  Oliver  on  Loranthacese 
in  Unn.  Soc  Joum.  viL  90. 

Flowers  anisexaal,  dioicous  or  monoicous ;  perianth  coriaceous 
or  fleshy,  inconspicuous. 
Joints  not  ^eathing ;  anthers  with  many  cells,  dehiscing 

by  numerous  pores 1.  Viscum. 

Joints  terminating  in  a  cnp-shaped  sheath  ;  anthers  1 -celled, 

dehiscinff  by  a  transverse  slit 2.  Arceuthobium. 

Flowers  bisexuS,  showy ;  petals  5-6,  long,  linear,  free  or  connate    8.  Lokanthus. 
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1.  VISOUM,  liniL 

Glabrous  shrubs  with  trichotomouB  or  dichotomous  branches.  Leavea 
opposite  or  wanting.  Flowers  minute,  dioicous  or  monoicous.  Male  fl.  t 
perianth  3-4-fidy  anthers  adnate  to  the  perianth-lobes,  multilocellate,  de^ 
hiscing  by  pores  on  the  inner  face.  Female  fl. :  perianth  3-4-lobed,  lobes 
deciduous  or  persistent     Style  short  or  0. 

Leaves  flat,  coD5picaous ;  porianth-segments  decidaous. 

Flowers  dioicous ;  berries  white 1.    V.  album^ 

Flowers  monoicous  ;  berries  dark-colonred. 
Beriy  ovoid-oblong,  smooth ;  leaves  falcate  or  obliquely 

ovate,  acute 2,    V.  numoicun^ 

Berry  subglobose,  warty  or  with  minute  elevated  dots; 

leaves  obovate,  obtuse 8.   F.  ori&tUale, 

Leaves  wanting ;  branehes  flat,  jointed. 

Joints  cuneate;  berries  minute;  perianth  -  segments  per- 
sistent        4.   F.  articulatum. 

Joints  linear ;  berries  |  in.  diam. ;   perianth  -  segments 

deciduous 6.   V,  attenticUum. 

1.  V.  album,  Linn.;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  324.— Syn.  V,  stdlatum,  Don 
FL  Nep.  142  (probably).  Mistletoe.  Vem.  Turapdni,  Afg.;  Bhang^-a^ 
hdnda,  bambal,  kakbang,  ahalu,  waJuil,rene,reorijrengy  Pb.j  Bdn^hdnda^ 
X.W.P. 

A  rounded,  very  ramous,  yellowish-green  shrub,  about  2-3  ft.  diam., 
wholly  glabrous.  Stems  terete,  branches  jointed,  dichotomous.  Leaves 
flat,  cuneate-oblong  or  oblanoeolate,  apex  rounded,  about  2  in.  long,  with 
3-5  indistinct  longitudinal  nerves.  Flowers  dioicous,  sessile,  in  clusters  of 
3  or  5,  in  the  bifurcations  of  branches,  enclosed  in  fleshy,  slightly  ciliate 
concave  bracts,  the  terminal  flower  solitary  in  a  cup-shaped  bract,  the 
lateral  flowers  in  pairs  (at  right  angles  in  the  case  of  5  fl.),  each  pair  in- 
cluded in  an  elongated  concave  bract,  with  rounded  edges.  Perianth-seg- 
ments triangular,  acute,  thick,  deciduous.  Berry  white,  smooth,  almost 
transpGorent,  subglobose,  \  in.  diam. 

Afghanistan.  Trans-Indus  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Suliman  range  at 
3000-4000  ft.  N.W.  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal,  between  3500  and 
9000  ft.  Europe,  Syria,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  Amurland,  Japan.  Fl.  March- 
May  ;  fr.  Sept-I^ov.,  oft^  remaining  long  on  the  tree.  The  Mistletoe  lives  on 
most  trees  (rare  on  OaJcy  and  never  on  the  Horse-  and  Sweet  Chestnut)  in 
Europe.  In  the  N.W.  Himalaya  it  is  chiefly  found  on  the  Apricot^  Feachf 
Pj/ru8  variolosa,  Cratcegus  Pyracantha,  the  Walnut,  Elm,  Alnus,  Popvlus 
nigra,  less  often  on  Pavia,  the  Pear,  Olea  ctupidata,  Moras  serrata,  JSalix, 
Quercus  Ilex  (Afj^^anistan  and  Suliman  range),  and  has  once  been  found  on 
O^  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  In  Lahoul  it  is  used  medicinally,  and  in  Europe 
bird-lime  is  made  of  the  viscid  pulp  of  the  fruit. 

When  the  seed  of  the  Mistletoe  germinates,  the  roots  penetrate  the  bark  to 
the  surface  of  the  wood,  where  they  spread  and  are  CTaaually  enclosed  by  the 
new  lavers  of  wood,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  roots  of  Viscum  (and 
LorantQUs)  get  embedded  in  the  wood  of  the  foster-plant.  The  tissue  of  para- 
site and  foster  plants,  however,  remains  always  distinct.  Branches  infested  with 
these  parasites  swell  out  irregularly,  are  often  twisted  and  deformed,  and  even* 
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tually  perish.  The  tiasTie  of  the  parasite-roots  is  softer  than  the  surrounding 
wood  of  the  foster-plant,  and  decays  readily.  This  explains  the  curiously 
grooved  cavities  or  cup-shaped  hollows  in  the  wood  of  trees  which  have  been 
attacked  by  Loranthus.  Some  species  of  Viscum  throw  out  superficial  roots 
from  dieir  stem,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  bark  of  the  foster-plant  bv 
suckers.  Begaiding  the  anatomy  of  the  Mistletoe,  and  the  alterations  which 
the  wood-tissue  of  the  Maple  ana  other  trees  imdergoes  when  attacked  by  it, 
see  Harley  on  the  Parasitism  of  the  Mistletoe  (Trans.  linn.  Soc.  xxiv.  175). 

2.  V.  monoicnm,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  763. — Syn.  V.  bengdlense,  Boxb. 
m.  in  Herb.  Kew,  t.  1181 ;  V.  falcatum,  WaU. 

Stems  terete,  branches  jointed,  trichotomous,  or  dichotomouB  by  the 
abortion  of  the  central  or  one  of  the  side  shoots.  Leaves  bright  green,  flat, 
falcate  or  obliquely  ovate,  acute,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  2-4  in.  long, 
with  3-5  prominent  longitudinal  nerves,  edge  slightly  undulate.  Flowers 
monoicous  (sometimes  dioicous)),  short-pedicellate,  in  axillary  peduncu- 
late clusters  of  3-5  flowers,  supported  by  a  common  transveraely  oblong 
concave  bract,  with  acute  cusps.  Berry  smooth,  oblong,  blackish-brown 
when  ripe,  ^  in.  long,  on  a  short  stalk. 

This  species  is  with  certainty  known  only  from  the  Sundarbans  (Roxburgh), 
Silhet,  the  Easia  hills  (to  3000  ft),  the  Sikkim  Terai  and  lower  hills  (to  4000 
ft),  and  Gtorakhpur.  Oudh  forests  (on  Eloeodendron  Hoaburgkit),  according  to 
sp.  collected  by  R.  Thompson  and  identified  by  Dr  Stewart,  which,  however,  I 
have  not  seen.  There  are  also  specimens  in  Herb.  Kew  collected  bv  Edgeworth 
in  Banda,  on  ZizupkuB  xyhpyra  and  Bama  latifoliay  which  probably  belong 
to  this  species.    Fl.  May ;  fr.  Aug.,  Sept 

3.  V.  orientale,  Willd. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  379 ;  Benth.  Fl.  Hongkong. 
141 ;  Blume,  Fl.  Jav»  (Loranthese),  tab.  24,  25. — Syn.  V.  verticiUatum^ 
Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  764  (not  Linn.) 

Stems  terete,  branches  jointed,  tiichotomous  or  by  abortion  dichoto- 
mous.  Leaves  flat,  thick,  fleshy-coriaceous,  obovate,  obtuse,  1-2  in.  long, 
with  3-5  indistinct  longitudinal  nerves.  Flowers  monoicous,  short-pedi- 
cellate, in  axillary  short-pedunculate  or  sessile  dusters  of  3-5  flowers, 
often  several  clusters  in  one  axil,  each  cluster  supported  by  a  common, 
transversely  oblong  concave  bract  Berry  globose  or  subglobose,  ^  in. 
diam.,  with  numerous  minute  pronunent  dots,  and  often  with  larger 
warts. 

Behar,  South  India,  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago,  Hong  Kong.  Fl.  March- 
June.  The  charactersL  geographic  distribution,  and  fost^plants  of  this  and 
the  preceding  species  demand  farther  inquiry,  and  particuliurly  better  examin- 
ation of  the  growing  plants ;  they  seem  to  be  very  closely  allied. 

4.  V.  articnlatom,  Burm.;  Benth.  FL  Hongkong.  141.  — Syn.  F. 
manUlforme,  Blume,  L  c.  t  25  B ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  380 ;  Wight  Ic.  t 
1018,  1019.     Vem.  Pand. 

A  small  leafless  parasite,  with  numerous  slender  branches,  forming 
tufts  from  a  few  inches  to  2  ft.  in  length.    Stems  terete,  branches  fleshy. 
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trichotoxnouB,  flat,  jointed,  joints  J-J  in.  long,  linear-cuneate,  from  a  nar- 
row base  widening  upwards,  not  striate,  but  often  with  a  prominent  mid- 
dle line.  Flowers  monoicous  (sometimes  dioicous,  var.  coralhndea^  R 
Wight),  sessile  and  clustered  at  the  end  of  joints  ;  segments  of  perianth 
minute,  triangular,  persistent.  Berry  globose,  very  small,  crowned  by 
the  persistent  segments  of  perianth,  8-4  in  sessile  clusters. 

Himalaya  from  Hazara  to  Kamaon  4000-9000  ft.  Kasia  hills,  mountains  of 
South  India  and  Ceylon.  Mt.  Ophir,  Malacca,  Java,  China  and  Japan,  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales.  FL  May-July  ;  fr.  Oct.-Nov.  Grows  on  a  great 
variety  of  trees ;  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  on  Quercus  Ilex  (Jani  and  Kunai  in 
liunawar),  incana,  annulata,  dUatata  (Jaunsar),  on  Rhus,  Olea,  Rhododendron 
<mtoreum,  and  the  Apricot  tree ;  in  the  Nilgiris  on  Eurya;  in  Japan  on 
oymploco8  and  ZiUoea. 

5.  V.  attenuatnm,  DC. ;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  380.— Syn.  V.  dichoto- 
mum,  Don  FL  ^p.  142  (probably).  Vem.  Budu,  pand,  Pb.,  N.W.P. : 
Fatha,  BMidn ;  Bdnda,  C.F, 

Stems  terete,  branches  flat,  jointed,  di-  or  tri-chotomous,  forming  loose 
tirfts  up  to  3  ft.  long  j  joints  1-2  in.  long,  striated  with  6-12  prominent 
nbs,  tapering  towards  the  base,  generally  linear,  less  than  J  in.  wide,  but 
sometimes  oblong  or  ovate-oblong.  Flowers  monoicous,  sessile,  in  sessile 
clusters  of  3  at  the  ends  of  joints,  each  flower  supported  by  a  rounded, 
often  ciliate  concave  bract.  Perianth-segments  thick,  triangular,  deciduous. 
Ber^subglobose,  J  in.  diam. ,  yellow  when  ripe.  I  retain  the  name  accepted 
by  Wight  &  Amott,  but  believe  that  farther  researches  will  identify  the 
plant  with  V.  compresmm,  Poiret,  Encycl.  M^th.  Suppl.  ii.  861  (1811); 
Blume,  1.  c.  t.  26,  in  which  case  this  name  will  take  precedence.  Miquel's 
identification  of  V.  articulatum  {rrumUiforms)  with  V.  compressum  (FL 
JNed.  Ind.  i.  pt.  L  806)  I  fail  to  understand,  the  2  species  (as  I  take 
them)  being  completely  different. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  ranges  from  the  Ravi  to  Assam,  ascending  in 
the  Panjab  to  3000,  in  Kamaon  to  5000,  in  Sikkim  to  6000  ft.  Kasia  hills. 
IJehar,  Banda,  South  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java.    Fl.  June-Oct 

2.  ABCEUTHOBIUM,  M.  Bieberstein. 

Leafless  parasitic  shrubs  with  articulate  branches.  Flowers  minute, 
dioicous.  Male  fl.,  perianth  3-6-partite.  Anthers  sessile,  1-celled,  de- 
hiscing by  a  tranflverse  slit.  Female  fl.,  perianth  2-dentate.  Stigma 
sessile. 

1.  A.  Oxycedri,  M.  Bieb. ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Eoss.  iL  380.— Syn.  Vis- 
cum Oxycedri,  DC.     Vem.  ShOky  JSdi,  LahouL 

A  small  parasite,  with  fleshy  stems,  dividing  di-  or  tri-chotomously  into 
numerous  jointed  branches,  forming  close  tufts  1-5  in.  long ;  joints  (of 
the  lower  branches)  about  J  in.  long,  nearly  four-sided,  somewhat  com- 
pressed, terminating  in  a  cup-shaped  sheath  which  encloses  the  base  of 
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the  next  joint.  Flowers  dioicous,  sessile  in  fascicles  of  3-5,  half  immeised 
in  concave  biacts.  Fruit  shoiiHstalked,  ovoid^  mucronate,  ^  in.  long, 
fleshy,  deep  green  or  blackish^  white  when  dry ;  seed  in  the  lower  half, 
cylindrical,  thrown  out  with  great  force  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  often 
2-3  ft.  ofl^  and  being  covered  with  a  viscous  pulp,  attaches  itself  readily 
to  any  branch  upon  which  it  falls. 

This  remarkable  plant  grows  on  Juniperus  excdsa,  in  LahoiQ  on  the  Upper 
Chenab,  at  9000-11,000  ft.,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  Bev.  H.  A.  Jseecnke 
of  the  Tibet  Moravian  Mission.  It  pushes  long  creeping  roots  between  bark 
and  wood,  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  seed  gradually  overspreads  the  plant  on  which 
it  has  once  taken  root,  often  killing  the  branch  or  the  entire  tree.  Male  and 
female  plants  are  found  on  the  same  foster-tree.  The  fruit  ripens  in  winter, 
fourteen  months  after  flowering.  The  same  species  grows  on  Juntpenu  Oxy- 
cedri  and  on  /.  commurds  on  the  Caucasus,  in  Armenia  and  KurdiBtan,  Dal- 
matia,  the  French  Alps  (Basses  Alpes  near  Sisteron),  Algeria,  and  (on  Pinu8 
ponderosa  and  other  species)  in  America  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  California 
and  Mexico. 

3.  LOBANTHXTS,  Linn. 

Shrubs  with  opposite,  rarely  alternate  leaves,  often  with  stellate  hairs. 
Flowers  usually  large,  showy,  usually  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  adnate, 
limb  entire  or  toothed*  Petals  3-6,  epigynous,  free  or  equally  or  unequally 
cohering  below.  Stamens  subequal  or  alternately  shorter,  epipetalous 
(rarely  free);  anthers  variously  affixed,  elliptical  to  linear,  occasionally 
multilocellate,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  inferior ;  style  elongate, 
stigma  capitate.     Fruit  more  or  less  fleshy,  witili  a  single  seed. 

Petals  free  ;  pedicels  opposite,  in  the  axils  of  decidaous  bracts .     1.  L,  ligttairinus. 
Petals  connate  into  a  tube  ;  pedicels  generally  alternate. 
Flowers  tetramerons ;  pe<ucel  and  ovary  pubescent 
Braochlets  and  onder  side  of  leaves  stellate-toinentose. 
Ovary  turbinate ;  berry  club-shaped. 
Leaves  ovate,  5-7  in. ;  petiole  1  in.  long     .        .        ,    2.  L.  pulveruUntua, 
Leaves  broad-ovate  from  sub-cordate  base,  2-3  in. ;  peti- 
ole 4  in.  long S,  L,  cordifolius. 

Ovary  cyUndric  ;  berry  cylindric  or  ovoid      .        .        .    4.  L.  vetiUus. 
Brancblets  and  leaves  glabrous ;  flowers  red  and  gpreen  in 

lateral  fasciculate  umbels  or  corymbs .        .        .        ,    B,  L.  utnbeUifer, 
Flowers  pentamerous ;  pedicel  and  ovary  glabrous        •        .     6.  X.  long^if^frus. 

1.  L.  lignstrinnfl,  WalL  in  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.,  ed.  Carey,  iL  219. 

A  parasitic  shrub  or  a  small  (apparently)  terrestrial  tree,  probably  par- 
asitic on  roots.  Branches  grey,  young  shoots  and  inflorescence  with  slight 
ferruginous  pubescence.  Leaves  opposite,  glabrous,  coriaceous,  the  upper 
sometimes  idtemate,  ovate-lanceolate,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  1-3 
in.  long.  Flowers  \  in.  long,  pale-pink  outside,  deep-red  inside ;  pedioela 
opposite  in  the  a^ls  of  hmceolate  deciduous  bracts,  in  axillaiy,  often 
trichotomous,  panicles  or  racemes,  which  are  shorter  than  the  subtending 
leaf;  small  persistent  ciliate  bracteoles  at  the  base  of  calyx.  Corolla 
of  4  distinct  linear  petals,  the  upper  half  spreading  or  reflexed,  the 
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lower  half  couverging  into  a  four-sided,  slightly  expanding  tnbe.  Fila- 
ments red,  attached  to  the  base  of  petals;  anthers  bas&ced.  Ovary 
rusty-tomentose,  campanulate,  supported  by  an  ovate,  acute,  semi-amplexi- 
caul,  adpressed  bracteole,  and  topped  by  the  narrow,  entire  calyx-limb ; 
stigma  capitata  Fruit  ovoid,  ^  in.  long,  truncate  at  top,  brown  when 
ripe. 

Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Himalavan  ranees  from  the  Jumna  to  Sikkim,  ascend- 
ing to  4000  ft.  Easia  hills.  Fl.  May-July.  Generally  parasitic,  on  Albizsia 
Ldhekj  OleOf  Litsasa;  found  (apparently)  terrestrial  by  Dr  Hooker  in  the 
KasiahiUs. 

2.  L.  imlTernlentuB,  Wall  L  c.  221. — Yem.  Parandy  Kamaon; 
Bdnda,  C.P. 

A  stout,  woody  parasite ;  inflorescence,  young  shoots,  and  under  side 
of  young  leaves  with  dense  yellowish-white,  mealy,  stellate  tomentum. 
Leaves  deep-green,  opposite,  coriaceous,  ovate,  blade  5-7  in.,  petiole  1  in. 
long;  8-10  main  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib.  Flowers  pale- 
green,  1  in.  long,  thickly  tomentose,  on  short  pedicels,  in  lateral  racemes 
about  2  in.  long,  which  are  often  fasciculate  and  axillary,  or  in  the  axils  of 
fallen  leaves ;  bracts  none,  but  a  small  persistent  bracteole  at  the  base  of 
ovary.  Corolla  slender,  tubular,  curved ;  segments  linear,  tmilateral,  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  tube.  Anthers  basifixed,  about  as  long  as  free 
portion  of  filaments,  cells  adnate  to  a  brown  linear  connective.  Stigma 
minute,  capitate.     Berry  ^  in.  long,  club^aped,  mealy. 

Kamaon,  ascending  to  4000  ft.,  Nepal,  Sikkim  Terai  and  outer  hills,  Bhutan, 
Central  Provinces  (on  BtUeafrondosa),  Eonkan.    Fl.  Dec-June. 

3.  L.  cordifolius.  Wall.  1.  c.  222  ;  DC.  Prodr.  iv.  302. 

A  stout,  woody  parasite ;  branchlets,  young  shoots,  inflorescence,  and 
under  side  of  leaves  soft-tomentose.  Leaves  opposite,  broad-ovate,  obtuse, 
from  a  subcordate  base,  blade  2-3,  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  1  in.  long, 
outside  with  tawny  or  rusty  stellate  tomentum,  on  short  pedicels,  in 
short  lateral  dichotomous  corymbs ;  bracts  none,  but  a  smaU  persistent 
bracteole  at  the  base  of  ovary.  Corolla  slender,  tubular,  straight  or 
sUghtly  curved,  segments  4,  lanceolate,  about  one- third  the  length  of  tube. 
Anthers  basifixed,  longer  than  free  portion  of  filament,  cells  adnate  to  a 
linear  obtuse  connective.  Stigma  club-shaped,  with  a  pointed  conical  tip. 
Beny  club-shaped,  J  in.  long. 

Eashmir  (often  abundant  on  dead  tops  of  PkUantLs)^  Garhwal  and  E^amaon, 
ascending  to  5000  ft.    Hazaribagh  in  Sehar.    FL  Nov.-Dec. 

4.  L.  vertitus,  Wall  L  c.  218,  and  PL  Aa  rar.  t  230.— Vem.  Pand, 
N.W.P. 

A  stout,  woody  parasite ;  branchlets,  young  shoots,  inflorescence,  and 
under  side  of  leaves  with  dense  ferruginous  tomentum.  Leaves  coriaceous, 
opposite,  ovate-oblong  or  -lanceolate,  narrowed  into  a  petiole  ^  in.  long ; 
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blade  2-3  in.  long,  shining  above,  concave  and  densely  tomeniose  beneath, 
margins  recnrvedL  Flowers  f  in.  long,  tomeniose,  rust-  and  cinnamon- 
coloured  outside,  purple  and  smooth  inside,  subsessile  in  compact  lateral 
clusters ;  bracts  none,  but  a  small  persistent  ovate  acute  bracteole  at  the 
base  of  ovary.  Calyx  indistinctly  toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  apex  sub- 
globose  in  bud ;  segments  4,  thick,  concave,  ovate,  acute,  spreading,  half 
the  length  of  tube.  Anthers  basifixed,  shorter  than  free  part  of  filaments. 
Ovary  cylindric,  rounded  at  the  base ;  stigma  capitate,  3-lobed.  Berry 
cylindric,^  or  ovoid,  J  in.  long. 

N.W.  Himalaya  &om  the  Ravi  to  the  Sarda,  ascending  to  7000  ft,  on  Quer- 
ciu  ifuxmay  Odvna  Wodiery  tSchleichera  triitigay  Randia,  Oudh  forests,  Nepal, 
Kasia  hills  (on  Oaks  and  Ekeagnus).  FL  Oct-Jan.  (most  part  of  the  year, 
WaU.) 

5.  L.  umbellifer,  Schulte& — Syn.  L.  umbellahis,  Wall.  1.  c.  222  (not 
Roth).     Vem.  Bdnda. 

Glabrous,  with  long  vemicose  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, glabrous,  coriaceous,  blade  4-6  in.,  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  1| 
in.  long,  blood-red  at  base,  green  at  top,  in  lateral  fasciculate  umbels  or  in 
short  corymbs ;  bracts  none,  but  small  bracteoles  at  the  base  of  ovary ; 
peduncles,  pedicels,  ovary,  and  outside  of  corolla  slightly  pubescent.  Calyx 
short,  4-dentate.  Corolla  tubular,  slender ;  segments  4  linear,  reflexed, 
quarter  the  length  of  tube.  Anthers  basifixed ;  filaments  short,  strap- 
shaped,  free  portion  much  shorter  than  anthers.  Style  angular,  stigma 
minute,  capitate. 

Himalava,  Sntlej  to  Bhutan,  between  3000  and  10,000  ft.  Easia  hills.  Has 
been  found  on  Bhododendron  arbareumf  Andromeday  and  ScUix  habylonica, 

6.  L.  longifloni8,  Desrousseaux;  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  384 ;  Wight  Ic  t.  302. 
—Syn.  L.  bicoloTy  Roxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  139 ;  FL  Ind.  i.  548.  Vem.  Pand^ 
amut,  Pb. ;  Bandar  C.P. ;  FatJui,  Banda ;  Bara  manda,  Beng. 

A  large  handsome  parasite,  wholly  glabrous,  bark  grey,  with  numerous 
woody  branches,  large  leaves,  and  handsome  flowers.  Leaves  thick-coria- 
ceous, usually  opposite,  extremely  variable  in  shape,  from  linear  (L,  fed- 
ccUtUf  Linn.,  South  India,  Ceylon)  to  oblong  broad-ovate  and  rotundate 
with  amplexicaul  base  (L.  amplexifolmSy  DC,  South  India,  Ceylon) ;  lat- 
eral nerves  usually  indistinct.  Flowers  large,  l|-2  in.  long,  the  lower 
part  red,  the  upper  green,  in  unilateral  racemes;  pedicels  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  ovary ;  bracts  none,  but  a  semi-amplexicaul  concave  bracteole 
at  the  base  of  ovary.  Corolla  tubular,  curved,  split  half-way  down  between 
two  segments,  swelling  from  the  base  to  within  a  third  of  the  mouth,  then 
contracting  a  little;  segments  5,  linear,  reflexed  to  one  side.  Anthers 
basifixed,  narrow-linear,  equal  in  length  to  the  free  portion  of  filaments ; 
filaments  attached  above  the  base  of  corolla-segments.  Ovary  glabrous, 
cylindrical  or  urceolate,  with  a  rounded  base,  topped  by  the  projecting, 
entire,  or  irregularly  dentate  calyx.  Berry  oblong,  pulpy,  crowned  with 
the  cup-shaped  calyx,  black,  \-\  in.  long.   A  remarkable  form  with  oblong 
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leaves  and  pubeecent  OTary  and  pedicels  from  Western  India,  perhaps  a 
distinct  species.  (Belgaum — ^Vem.  Kohamphvl  ka  banda,  on  Flacourtia^ 
Chloii*oxylon,  and  Chrcinia.) 

The  most  common  of  the  Indian  species  of  Loranihua,  In  the  Siwalik  tract 
and  outer  Himalaya  it  extends  west  to  the  Jhelam,  ascending  to  3000  and  at 
times  to  6000  ft.  in  the  Panjab,  and  to  7600  ft.  in  Eamaon.  (%mmon  in  Oudh, 
Bengal,  Central  and  South  Inma,  Ceylon,  and  Burma ;  also  in  North  Australia, 
Queenslajid,  and  New  South  Wales.  Grows  on  most  tree% — ^in  North  India 
chiefly  on  MeliOj  BatMniay  Albizzia  procera,  Acacia  modesta,  the  Feach  and 
Pear  trees,  on  R<Mera  tinctoria;  in  Oudh  on  Buchanania,  Bassia^  Diosp^os; 
and  in  most  parts  of  India  it  infests  the  Mango  tree  ;  the  branches  on  which  it 
grows  swell,  get  disfigured,  sickly,  and  eventually  die.  Fl.  chiefly  from  Nov. 
to  June,  but  in  places  throughout  the  year. 

Order  LXVI.  SANTALACEiE. 

Shrubs,  nndershrubs,  oi  trees,  sometimes  (Thesium)  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual.  Perianth  epig3mous,  gamo- 
phyllous ;  limb  3-4-lobed ;  lobes  valvate  or  subvalvate  in  aestivation.  Sta- 
mens as  many  as,  and  opposite  to  perianth-lobes,  epiphyllous.  Ovary  in- 
ferior, 1 -celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta,  bearing  2-5  pendulous  ovtdes. 
Fruit  a  nut  or  drupe,  1 -seeded ;  seed  albuminous,  with  a  straight  embiyo, 
radicle  superior. — Royle  HI.  322. 

Flowers  biseznal,  in  short  axillary  panicles  ;  stamens  4-5 ;  small 

trees  with  opposite  leaves 1.  Santalxtm. 

Flowers  male  and  bisexual ;  stamens  8 ;  male  fl.  in  pedunculate 
clusters,  arranged  in  leafy  racemes  ;  female  fl.  solitary ;  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves 2.  Osyris. 

1.  SANTALUM,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite,  rarely  alternate  leaves.  Perianth  cam- 
panulate ;  limb  usually  4-lobed.  Stamens  opposite  to  the  perianth-lobes. 
Central  placenta  of  the  ovary  filiform,  ovnliferous  near  the  base.  Fruit  a 
drupe  with  a  pitted  or  ronghish  putamen. 

1.  S.  album,  Linn.;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  256;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  442; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  3235.— Syn.  8.  myrtifolium,  WaU. ;  Sirium  myrtifoUum, 
Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  2.  Sandalwood,  Sans.  Chandana,  Vem.  Chandan^  chan- 
dal,  sandal,    {Oandhay  Can.) 

A  small  evergreen,  glabrous  tree ;  leaves  opposite,  ovate  or  ovate-lan- 
ceolate ;  blade  about  2  in.  long,  narrowed  into  petiole  \  in.  long.  Flowers 
deep  brownish-purple  or  blood-red,  inodorous,  in  axillary  cymose  panicles. 
Perianth  campanulate,  limb  of  4  valvate  triangular  segments.  Stamens 
exserted,  adnate  to  the  perianth-tube,  and  alternating  virith  4  rounded  ob- 
tuse scales.  Style  as  long  as  perianth.  Berry  black,  globose,  1 -seeded. 
(For  development  and  fertilisation  of  the  ovule,  see  Griffith  on  the 
Ovulum  of  Sant  albumt  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xviii.  59.) 
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Indigenous  in  the  drier  districts  of  the  peninsida,  particularly  in  Mysore, 
extending  south  to  the  Madura  district  and  north  to  Kolapur ;  also  on  the 
hiUs  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Timor  and  East  Java.  Grown  in  gardens  in  the 
Dekkan,  Bengal,  Central  India,  Quzerat,  Bi^putana,  as  far  north  as  Saharan- 
pur.  Fl  March-July,  also  at  other  seasons.  Attains  20  ft.  and  a  girth  of  3  ft, 
with  slender  drooping  branchlets,  and  light  folia^.  Is  mainly  spread  through 
the  agency  of  birds,  and  springs  up  abundantly  in  hedges  and  in  the  midst  of 
shrubs. 

The  sapwood  is  white  and  scentless,  the  heartwood  yellowish-brown  and 
strongly  scented ;  weieht  65  lb.  (Fowke^,  68  lb.  (Skinner) ;  value  of  P.,  878 
(Fowke),  874  (Skinneiy.  The  heartwooa  is  used  as  incense  and  perfume,  and 
lor  carving.  It  is  an  important  article  of  trade  in  India,  and  largely  exported 
to  China  and  Arabia,  where  it  is  mainly  used  as  incense.  In  Madras,  the  wood 
has  been  found  admirably  suited  for  engraving,  nearly  as  good  as  boxwood, 
though  not  quite  so  hard.    Sandalwood  ou  is  distilled  from  the  wood. 

Plantations  of  Sandalwood  have  been  established  in  Mysore  and  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  climatic  conditions  under  which  it  seems  to  thrive  best  are : 
a  rainfall  between  20  and  60  inches ;  and  the  following  limits  of  temperature 
during  the  different  seasons^-n^ld  season  70^-80°,  hot  season  80^-90^,  rainy  sea- 
son 70*'-80%  autumn  70°-80*'.  The  heartwood  of  the  tree  grown  in  North  India 
has  a  slight  scent. 

The  export  of  Sandalwood  from  India  to  China  is  veiy  old.  Other  species  of 
Santalum,  which  likewise  yield  fragrant  Sandalwood,  grow  on  the  isJanas  of  the 
Pacific.  About  1778  the  export  of  Sandalwood  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
China  commenced  on  a  large  scale.  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Polynesian  Sandalwood  tnule  is  given  in  Seemamrs  Flora  Vitiensis,  p.  212. 

I 

2.  OSYBIS,  linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  her- 
maphrodite or  unisexual.  Perianth  of  niale  fl.  slender,  of  hermaphrodite 
fl.  obconical,  3-4-lobed  above.  Stamens  3-4.  Central  placenta  of  ovary 
very  short,  ovuliferous  at  the  apex.  Fruit  drupaceous.  Seed  solitary, 
with  copious  albumen. 

1.  0.  arborea,  WalL— Syn.  0.  Wightiana,  Wall';  Wight  Ic.  t  1853 

! sometimes  called  0.  nepalensis).    Yem.  Bakardharra,  bakarja^  Kamaon 
Jameson  Catalogue,  200) ;  Popli,  Belgaum. 

A  twiggy  glabrous  shrub ;  branchlets  S-sided,  with  prominent  sharp 
angles.  Leaves  coriaceous,  obovate  ar  elliptic-oblong,  1-1^  in.  long,  mu- 
cronate,  subsessile  or  narrowed  into  a  short  maiginate  petiole;  male 
flowers  5-10,  on  short  pedicels,  in  axillary,  pedunculate  clusters,  often 
arranged  in  racemose  panicles.  Bisexual  flowers  solitary,  axillary  on  long 
slender  pedicels.     Drupe  subglobose,  glabrous,  \  in.  long,  red  when  ripe, 

Himalaya,  ascending  to  7000  ft.,  Simla,  Kamaon,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  mountains 
of  South  India,  Western  Qhats.  FL  Dec-April.  Specimens  collected  by  R 
Thompson  in  the  Central  Provinces  (in  fruit)  are  nubescent  all  over,  also  peri- 
anth and  drupe  ;  the  leaves  are  smaller,  ellintic-oblong, — ^perhaps  a  new  species. 
Similarly  pubescent  specimens  are  in  Hero.  Kew,  collected  by  Dr  Stocks  (in 
Sindh  ?) 
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Obdisb  LXVIL  UETIGACEJE. 

Trees  sbrubs  or  herbs  witli  alternate,  rarely  opposite  stipulate  leaves. 
Flowers  apetalous,  dioicous  or  monoicous,  more  rarely  bisexual  or  poly- 
gamous, inconspicuous,  solitary  or  variously  disposed.  Perianth  simple, 
3-5-lobed  or  -partite,  or  reduced  to  1  or  2  segments,  in  the  female  flower 
occasionally  tubular  and  undivided,  or  wholly  wanting.  Male  fl. :  stamens 
usually  as  many  as  perianth-segments  and  opposite  to  them.  Female  fl. : 
ovary  free  rarely  adherent,  1-  rarely  2-celled ;  styles  often  2,  connate  at 
base,  usually  laterally  stigmatose  or  stigma  sesale ;  ovule  solitary,  erect 
and  orthotropous,  or  laterally  afi^ed  or  pendulous  with  a  superior  micro- 
pyle.  Fruit  a  nut  or  small  drupe,  in  Morem  and  ArtocarpeoR  usually 
consolidated  in  a  Sjrncarpium,  in  Ulmus  samaroid ;  seed  with  or  without 
albumen ;  embryo  various,  radicle  superior. — Royle  111.  333,  335,  341. 

This  Order  is  here  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  including  the  following  Tribes, 
which  are  commonly  r^arded  as  separate  Orders : — 

Urticece. — FL  imisexual ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  perianth-lobes ;  fila- 
ments inflected  in  bud,  uncoiling  elastically  wben  the  fl.  opens ;  style 
1,  simple — Boehmeria,  Girardinia,  Urtica^  Laportea^  Pouzdlzia^  Sar- 
cocJUamys,  Debregeaday  ViUebrunea^  Maotdia. 

MorecB, — FL  unisexual,  usually  in  dense  spikes  or  heads ;  stamens  equal 
in  number  to  perianth-lobes,  filaments  inflected  in  bud;  style  1, 
oftener  2,  connate  at  the  base — Plecospermum,  Morue,  BroussoneHa, 
StrebliiSy  Taxotrophis,  PhylloMamys. 

Artocarpece. — FL  unisexual,  in  dense  spikes  or  heads,  often  with  fleshy 
axis,  or  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  receptacle ;  stamens  as  many  as  perianth- 
lobes  or  fewer,  not  inflected  in  bud ;  trees  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice, 
leaves  convolute  in  bud  and  amplexicaul  stipules — Ficus,  Cudrania, 
AntiariSf  Artocarpua,  CastiUoay  Brosimum, 

CdtideoB. — Fl.  unisexual  or  polygamous  in  axillary  or  lateral  cymes ;  fila- 
ments short,  erect  or  slightly  incurved  in  bud ;  styles  2,  ovary  1- 
celled ;  fruit  drupaceous — CelHsy  S^onia, 

UlmaeecB. — FL  mostly  bisexual ;  stamens  not  inflected  in  bud;  styles  2, 
ovary  1-2'Celled ;  fruit  dry,  usually  winged — Ulmtia, 

Stamens  inflected  in  bud ;  style  one,  simple. 
A  shrob,  armed  with  azulaiy  thorns;  female  flowers  in 
globose  heads ;  perianths  connate,  tubular  with  a  small 
4-dentate  mouth ;  fruit  a  fleshy  compound  berry  with 

few  huge  seeds 1.  PLBCOBPERifUM . 

Trees  or  shnibs  without  thorns ;  female  fl.  in  heads,  spikes, 
or  panicles  ;  perianths  not  connate. 
Stigma  long  linear ;  fmitdry. 
Ilower-heads  in  spikes  or  panicles ;  stigma  persistent .       2.  Boshmsria. 
Flower-heads  sessile,  axillair ;  stigma  articulate  •        8.  Pouzolzia. 

Stigma  sessile,  tufted ;  fruit  of  numerous  small  berries  in 

S'obose  heads 4.  Debrxoeasia. 
e  perianth  none ;  stigma  penicillate  ;  flower-heads 
in  axillary  panicles 5.  Maoutta. 
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Stamens  inflected  in  bad  ;  gtyles  two  more  or  leas  connate  at 
the  base. 

Female  fl.  nnmeioiis,  spicate 

Female  fl.  solitary 

Stamens  not  inflected  in  bad ;  style  one. 

Flowers  on  tiie  inside  of  a  hollow,  globose,  or  pear-shaped 
receptacle       .....••• 
Flowers  on  the  outside  of  a  fleshy  receptacle  ;  in  globose 
or  cylindrical  heads. 
Flowers  dioicoas ;  perianths  of  4,  free,  not  connate  seg- 
ments or  leaves 

Flowers  monoicons ;  male  perianth  of  2-4  segments-or 
leaves ;  female  perianths  tubular  connate  with  each 

other 

Stamens  not  inflected  in  bud ;  styles  two,  more  or  less  connate 
at  the  base. 
Flowers  polygamous  ;  ovary  1 -celled ;  fruit  fleshy. 
Perianth  deciduoos ;  stamens  shorter  than  perianth    • 
Perianth  persistent ;  stamens  longer  than  perianth 
Flowers  commonly  bisexual ;  ovary  1-2-ceUed ;  fruit  a 
winged  samara 
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6.    MORUS. 

7.  Strsblus. 


8.  Ficus. 


9.   CtTDRANIA. 

10.  Artooarpus. 


11.  Celtis. 

12.  Sponia. 

18.  XJlmub. 


1.  PLECOSPEBMUM,  Trecul. 

Tiee  or  shrub  with  alternate  entire  leaves.  Flowers  dioicous,  collected 
in  dense  globular  heads.  Male  fl. :  perianth  4-fid,  segments  imbricate. 
Stamens  free ;  filaments  inflexed  in  sdstivation ;  anthers  globose,  2-celled. 
Ovary  rudimentary.  Female  fl. :  perianth  gamophyllous,  with  a  narrow 
4-dentate  mouth.  Ovary  free,  1-cdled,  with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule ; 
style  filiform,  exserted ;  stigma  papillose.  Fertile  nuts, 'consolidated  with 
the  succulent  perianth-segments  and  abortive  ovaries  into  an  irregular  few- 
seeded  berry-l^e  syncarpium;  seed.exalbuminous. 

1.  P.  spinosnm,  Trecul;  DC.  Prodr.  xvii.  233 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1963.— 
Syn.  Batis  epinosa,  £oxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  762;  Trqphis  spinosa,  Willd. 
(parUy). 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  armed  with  straight  axillary  spines; 
branchlets  glabrous,  only  extremities  and  inflorescence  pubescent.  Leaves 
glabrous,  shorlrpetiolate,  oval  elliptic  or  obovate,  obtuse  or  acute,  entire, 
2-3  in.  long,  lateral  nerves  and  reticulate  veins  indistinct.  Flower-heads 
yellowish,  axillary,  soUtaiy  or  2*3  together,  on  peduncles  as  long  as  heads, 
the  male  heads  ^  in.  diam.,  the  female  heads  smaller  while  in  flower,  but 
enlarging  in  fruit  to  about  ^  in.  Male  fl. :  perianth-segments  obtuse  or 
«marginate,  hairy  outside.  Stamens  inserted  around  a  hairy  rudimentary 
ovary,  inflexed  in  bud,  exserted  afterwards.  Perianths  of  female  fl.  con- 
nate into  a  pubescent  globose  head,  the  orifice  of  each  perianth  indistinctly 
4-toothed,  and  a  single  filiform  papillose  style  protruding  from  it.  Fruit 
a  compound  irregularly-shaped  1-2-seeded  berry,  ^  in.  diam.,  the  other 
ovaries  being  abortive. 

Nepal,  Rohilkhand  (Salt  range,  rare,  on  the  top  of  mountains  at  3000  ft. — 
J.  L.  S.)    South  India,  Ceylon.    Fl.  Feb.-April.    Bark  fibrous. 

2c 
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2.  BOEHMEBIA,  Jacq. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite  or  alternate  toothed  or  occasionallj 
lobed  simple  stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  small  dioicous  or  monoicous,  in 
globose  usually  1 -sexual  clusters.  Male  fl. :  perianth  4-  (rarely  3-)  -lobed 
or  -partite,  segments  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  as  many  as  perianth- 
segments.  Pistil  rudimentary.  Female  fl. :  perianth  tubular,  compressed 
or  ventricose,  usually  narrowed  to  a  minutely  2-4-toothed  mouth.  Ovaiy 
free  or  adherent,  l-coUed,  with  a  solitary  erect  or  ascending  ovule ;  style 
laterally  stigmatose.     Nut  dry.     Seed  with  more  or  less  albtimen. 

Leaves  alternate ;  branches  terete. 
Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate ;  petiole  half  the  length  of 

leaforloneer 1.  B.  nivea. 

Leaves  elliptic-Janceolate ;  petiole  many  times  shorter  than 

leaf 2.  B,  rvgiUota. 

Leaves  opposite ;  branches  four-sided. 
Leaves  broad-ovate  ;  petiole  one-fourth  the  length  of  leaf  or 

longer S,  B.  pUOyphyUa. 

Leaves  lanceolate  ;  petiole  many  times  shorter  than  leaf    .        4.  B,  maerqphyUa, 

I.  B.  nivea,  Hook,  et  Am. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  i.  206  ;  Hooker's  Journal 
of  Botany,  iii.  (1851)  315,  t.  8. — Syn.  Urtica  nivea,  linn.  U,  tenacis- 
sima,  Rozb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  590 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  688.     China  grass,  Eheea. 

A  shrub ;  young  branches  and  shoots  herbaceous,  branches  and  peti- 
oles tomentose,  with  long  soft  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  broad-ovate,  3-6 
in.  long,  acuminate,  dentate  with  large  triangular,  slightly  curved  teeth, 
base  truncate  but  tapering  suddenly  into  petiole,  the  upper  side  of  leaf 
pubescent  and  rough,  the  under  side  white,  densely  matted  with  closely 
adpressed  haiis  ;  basal  nerves  3,  all  penniveined,  the  lateral  nerves  joined 
by  prominent  transverse  veins  ;  petiole  half  the  length  of  leaf  or  longer, 
stipules  subulate,  deciduous.  Flowers  greenish,  monoicous,  in  axillary 
panicles  ;  panicles  in  pairs,  shorter  than  petiole,  bearing  numerous  sessile 
flower-heads  along  their  entire  length,  female  panicles  in  the  upper,  male 
panicles  in  the  lower  axils.     Style  much  exserted,  hairy. 

Indigenous,  and  cultivated  in  China,  JaiMm,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Cultivated  (in  Assam,  upper  Bengal,  and  (within  the  last  20  years)  in  North-West 
India.  Fl.  July-Sept.  The  inner  bark  of  the  young  shoots  contains  one  of  the 
finest  fibres  produced  by  the  vegetable  kincdom.  It  is  soft,  fine,  with  a  beauti- 
ful silky  gloss,  and  at  the  same  time  ezceeaingly  strong.  The  exquisite  textures 
known  under  the  name  of  China  grass  doth  are  made  of  it  Examined  under 
the  microscope,  Rheea  fibre  consists  of  large  single  tubes  or  elementary  fibres, 
whereas  the  nbre  of  jute,  hemp,  and  flax,  consists  of  bundles  of  tubes  or  elemen-' 
taiy  fibres.  The  elementary  fibres  of  Rheea  are  much  longer  than  those  of  jute, 
hemp,  or  flax.  Cotton,  like  Rheea,  consists  of  single  tubes  (hairs),  but  they  are 
thinner,  much  shorter,  and  less  strong.  Rheea  fibre  is  an  article  vastly  superior 
to  jute  (the  produce  of  Corchonu  capsvlaris,  p.  37).  Both  fibres  were  brought 
to  notice  in  Europe  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  both  are  produced  in 
Ben^,  but  the  value  of  the  jute  exported  from  India  exceeds  j£4,000,000  a-year, 
and  IS  now  inferior  in  value  only  to  tne  exports  of  cotton,  opium,  and  rice,  whereas 
the  export  of  Rheea  is  as  yet  insignificant.  The  reason  ot  this  is  twofold.  The 
preparation  of  jute  is  easy,  and  that  of  Rheea  difficult ;  and  secondly,  jute  thrives 
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luxtuiantly  in  the  climate  of  Bengal  on  comparatively  poor  soil,  whereas  Rheea 
requires  rich  soil  and  continuous  moisture.  Rheea  is  easily  nropagated  from 
cuttings,  and  when  grown  for  its  iibre,  it  resembles  a  perennial  plant,  the  her- 
baceous shoots  being  cut  several  times  a-year. 

2.  B.  rngnlosa,  WeddelL-^Syn.  Urtlca  ruguloaa,  WalL 

A  small  tree  with  greyish-brown  branches,  the  youngest  branchlets  as 
well  as  petioles  and  under  side  of  leaves  hoary.  Leaves  alternate,  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  short-petiolate,  3-5  in.  long,  obtusely  dentate,  with  3  longitu- 
dinal nerves  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  leaf,  each  nerve  penniveined, 
the  lat^nl  veins  of  the  midrib  anastomosing  in  a  marked  manner  with 
those  on  the  inside  of  the  two  side  nerves,  the  lateral  veins  on  the  outside 
of  the  side  nerves  being  joined  by  an  intramarginal  vein  running  close 
under  the  edge  of  leaf,  nerves  and  veins  prominent  on  the  under  side,  im- 
pressed and  (the  veins)  indistinct  on  the  upper  side  of  leaf.  Flowers 
dioicous  in  round  sessile  clusters,  each  cluster  in  the  axil  of  a  cordate 
membranous  bract,  the  clusters  arranged  in  long  undivided  lateral  spikes. 
The  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Sarcoddamys  ptdeherrima,  with 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  confused,  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  by 
the  long  simple  flower-spikes. 

Qarhwal  (Kotridun),  Eamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan.  B,  nervosa  of  Madden 
rrhe  Terai  and  outer  mountains  of  Kamaon,  Joum.  As.  Soc.  zvii.  i.  587),  and  of 
Jameson  (Catalogue,  1854);  '^Yem.  Geti,gainti;  wood  excellent  for  making  bowU, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively  used  in  Kamaon,"  is  probably  this  species. 

3.  B.  platyphylla,  Don  Prodr.  FL  Nep.  60  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  i.  210.— 
Syn.  B,  rotundifolia^  Don,  ibid.  U.  macroj)hyUa,  WalL  Vem.  Gargela, 
Kamaon. 

A  shrub  with  four-sided  herbaceous  branches ;  branchlets  and  leaves 
rough  with  scattered  short  adpressed  hairs.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acumin- 
ate, dentate  with  large  triangular  teeth,  basal  nerves  3,  all  penniveined, 
bl^e  3-9,  petiole  1-5  in.  long.  Flowers  whitish,  monoicous  and  dioicous, 
in  long  axUlary  interrupted  spikes,  generally  much  longer  than  the  sub- 
tending leaf.  Male  spikes  often  branching,  in  monoicous  plants  occupy- 
ing the  lower  axils  of  the  leaves.  Styles  hairy,  exserted.  An  extremely 
variable  plant,  of  which  3  principal  varieties  may  be  noted  in  the  Korth- 
West  Himalaya,  a.  macrostachya;  Splitgerbera  macrostachya,  Wight  Ic.  t. 
1977,  with  very  large  long-petiolate  leaves,  female  spikes  generally  undi- 
vided. j3.  rotundifoliay  with  rotundate  abruptly  acuminate  leaves,  y, 
scabrella;  Urtica  scabreHa^  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  581 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  691, 
with  small  leaves,  flower-spikes  as  long  as  leaf  or  shorter. 

Outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  ascending  to  7500  ft.  Parisnath  in  Behar. 
East  Bengal,  hills  of  South  Incua  and  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago,  Japan  and 
China.    Fl.  April- Aug. 

4.  B.  macrophylla,  Don  Prodr.  FL  Nep.  60;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  L  209.— 
Syn.  Urtica  penduliflora,  WalL 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  branchlets  four«ided,  and  strigose  with  short 
adpressed  hairs.     Leaves  6-12  in.  long,  lanceolate,  obtusely  serrate,  soft- 
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pubescent  beneath,  upper  side  lougb,  the  substance  of  the  leaf  projecting 
in  raised  angular  plots  between  the  impressed  veins,  basal  neryes  3,  the  side 
nerves  extending  through  three-fourths  of  tUe  length  of  leaf,  the  midrib 
penniveined  in  its  upper  part.  Stipules  lanceolate,  with  a  prominent 
hairy  midrib,  petioles  strigose,  1  in.  long.  Flowers  monoicous,  in  long 
drooping  axillary  simple  spikes ;  the  clusters  of  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
lanceolate  bracts. 

Kamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  ascending  to  4000  feet    Easia  hills.    Fl.  Aug.-Sept 

The  tme  nettles  (Urtica,  Girardinia^  Laportea)  differ  from  Boehmeria 
and  its  allies  by  stinging  hairs  and  the  perianth  of  the  female  flower  being  2-4- 
cleft,  not  tubulose.  Otrardinia  heterophyUa,  !>«■  in  Jaoq.  Yoy.  Bot.  t.  153 
— Syn.  Urtica  heterophylla,  Willd.  Vem.  Keriy  Jhelam ;  Klngi,  Chenab ;  £in^ 
aanoliy  Ravi  ;  An,janj  kal^  Bias  ;  Kdrla,  bhabavj  Sutlej  ;  Atoa,  alia,  chickru^ 
bichua,  N.  W.  Himalaya,  is  a  large  gregarious  forest  weed,  multiplying  exceed- 
ingly on  rich  soil ;  covered  all  over  with  long  stinging  bristles,  leaves  large, 
dentate,  pinnatifld,3-lobed^  and  sometimes  entire,  stipules  ovate,  flowers  dioicous, 
in  branching,  more  or  less  glomerate,  paniculate  spikes,  female  perianth  of  two 
unequal  segments,  nuts  flat,  ovate,  acute,  1-2  lines  long,  glabrous,  shining,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  bristles,  with  which  the  ramifications  of  the  panicle  are 
thickly  set.  Himalaya,  2500  to  8000  ft  Kasia  hills.  FL  July,  Sept  Closely 
allied,  and  perhaps  not  specifically  distinct,  are  G,  palmatOy  Wedd.,  DC.  Prodr. 
xvi.  i.  101— Syn.  G.  Leschenaultumoj  D^e.,  with  large  cordate  stipules,  edge  of 
leaves  cut  into  long  lanceolate  triangular  teeth — ^ISiilgiris ;  and  G.  zeylamca, 
Dn«- ;  DC.  Prodr.  ibid.— Syn.  UHica  heterophytta,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  ^86,  Wight 
Ic.  t  687  ;  female  panicles  when  in  fruit  short  compact,  irregularly  reniform, 
but  sometimes  cylindric,  stipules  ovate — ^Burma  (abundant  in  the  forests  of  the 
Pegu  Yoma,  particularly  in  the  Zamayi^,  Mount  Aboo,  Western  Qhats,  and  the 
Konkan,  Ceylon.  The  Nilgiri  nettle  includes  both  G,  palmata  and  G,  zey- 
lanica.  These  3  species  (or  varieties)  yield  a  fine  and  strong  fibre,  which  is 
made  into  twine  and  ropes.    Coarse  cloth  is  made  of  it  in  Siklum. 

Laportea  crewulata,  Qaudich. ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  1 306 — Syn.  Urtica  crenulata, 
Roxb.  iiL  591 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  686— i/eo/um-ma  of  Sikkim,  is  a  laige  shrub,  with 
clossy  penniveined  entire  or  crenulate  leaves,  6-18  in.  long,  flowers  dioicous, 
female  perianth  minute,  campanulate,  4-lobed ;  numerous  minute  poisonous 
hairs  on  youn^  shoots,  which  make  the  handling  and  even  the  vicimty  of  the 
plant  extremmy  x>ainful,  the  effects  lasting  for  days.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  sting  of  this  ^ant  is  poisonous  only  in  autumn  (Hook.  Him.  Joum. 
ii.  188).  East  Bengal,  Burm^  evemeen  forests  of  the  western  coast ;  Ceylon 
and  Java.  Ropes  are  made  of  the  fibre.  Well  known  to  children  in  Europe  is 
the  burning  stin^  of  Urtica  dioica,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  332,  a  perennial  nerb 
of  Europe,  and  tne  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere 
(Kashmir  and  Kunawar  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya). 

3.  POUZOLZIA,  Gaudichaud. 

Shrubs  or  herbs,  usually  with  alternate  leaves.  Flowers  monoicous, 
rarely  dioicous,  in  sessile  axillary  clusters  or  spikes,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  usually  intermixed.  Male  flowers :  perianth  4-5-lobed  or  -partite, 
segments  valvate  in  88stivation.  Stamens  3-5.  PistQ  rudimentary.  Female 
flowers :  perianth  tubular  or  ovoid,  narrowed  at  the  2-4-toothed  mouth. 
Ovary  included,  usually  free,  1 -celled  with  a  solitary  erect  or  ascending 
ovule ;  style  laterally  stigmatose,  filiform,  deciduous.  Kut  enclosed  in 
the  persistent,  sometimes  winged  perianth. 
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1.  p.  viminea,  Wedd. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi  i.  228.— Syn.  P.  oocdis,  Miq. 
P.  borbordca,  Wight  Ic.  t  2100. 

A  small  shrub  with  slender  viigate  branchlets ;  hranches,  petioles  and 
nerves  on  the  under  side  of  leaves,  strigose.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pale  beneath,  acuminate,  dentate  with  large  acute  teeth,  rough 
with  numerous  minute  raised  points,  blade  3-6,  petiole  ^-1  in.  long ;  basal 
nerves  3,  extending  to  three-fourths  the  length  of  leaf.  Flowers  monoi- 
cous,  in  sessile  axillary  clusters,  with  numerous  ovate  bracts. 

Kamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  ascending  to  6000  ft.  Bhutan,  Assam,  Kasia  hills, 
Chittagong,  Burma,  Java.    FL  June-Sept    In  Sikkim  the  leaves  are  eaten. 

SarcockUxmys  wdtkerrvma^  Qaudich. — Syn.  Urtica  pulcherrtmc^  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  iii.  588,  is  a  large  shrub  with  beautiful,  alternate,  serrate,  lanceolate  leaves, 
grey  beneath,  shining  but  rough  above,  with  3  longitudinal  nerves,  joined  by 
regularly  transverse  reticulate  veins,  blade  6-12,  petiole  1-2  in.  long ;  flowers 
dioicous,  in  short  axillary  recurved  panicles,  2  &om  each  axil,  composed 
of  short  glomerate  spikes,  female  perianth  obliquely  campanulate,  the  mouth 
lateral,  4-toothed.  Assam,  Silhet,  Chittagong,  ]Bunna,  forming  in  Pegu,  with 
Blumea  grandisy  Bttddleia,  and  other  fast-0t>wing  large  herbs  and  shrubs,  the 
dense  thicket  which  springs  up  on  deserted  Toungyas.    (Tsatyaben^  Burm.) 

4.  DEBBEGEASIA,  Gaudich. 

Shrubs  with  rough  serrate  alternate  leaves.  Flowers  monoicous  or 
dioicous,  the  male  dustered,  the  female  in  small  heads.  Male  flowers  : 
perianth  4-  rarely  3-partite,  segments  valvate  in  sBstivation.  Stamens  4 
or  3.  Pistil  rudimentary.  Female  flowers :  perianth  tubular,  dilated  below, 
with  a  narrow  4-toothed  mouth,  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  1 -celled  ovary. 
Ovule  solitary,  suberect ;  stigma  sessile,  tufted.  Fruit  a  small  drupe,  the 
outer  fleshy  layer  resulting  from  change  during  maturation  of  the  perianth 
and  outer  stratum  of  the  ovary.     Albumen  copious. 

Flower-heads  in  dichotomons  cvmes     .        .  •        h  D,  Umgtfolia, 

Flower-heads  sessile  or  subsessile  .        .  .        2.  2>.  bicolor, 

1.  D.  longifolJA,  Weddell  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvi  i.  235^— Syn.  Conoce- 
phalvs  nivetu,  Wight  Ic.  t.  1959.     Missiessya  veltUina,  Wedd. 

A  large  shrub,  branchlets  pubescent  and  often  with  long  scattered  hairs. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  senate,  upper  side  rough,  under  side  grey  with  soft 
pubescence  of  fine  adpressed  hairs,  penniveined,  the  lowest  pair  of  lateral 
nerves  firom  the  base,  blade  4-6,  petiole  1  in.  long.  Flowers  monoicous, 
in  small  heads,  on  dichotomous  axillary  cymes,  numerous  bracteoles  mixed 
with  the  flowers.  Male  perianth  longer  than  bracteoles.  Fruit  yellow, 
of  numerous  minute,  pointed  fleshy  berries. 

Eamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  ascending  to  5000  ft  Kasia  hills,  Burma  (common 
on  deserted  Toungyas),  South  India,  Ceylon,  Java.    Fr.  Oct-Jan. 

2.  D.  bicolor,  Wedi  L  c.  235».— Syn.  D.  hypoleuea,  Wedd.  Misn- 
essya  hypoleuca,  Wedd.  Urtica  bicolor,  Eoxb.  iiL  589.  Boehmerta  saHci- 
folia,  Don  Prodr.  FL  Kep.  60.  Vem.  Kharwala,  shakat,  Afg. ;  Chainchar, 
chainjli,  chenjul,  amrer,  sanddri,  Jhelam ;  Sansaru,  suss,  Chenab ;  Sidru, 
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sihdruy  ttdsidri,  east  of  Ravi ;  Pincho,  pnn^  Upper  Sutlej  ;  Tushidri, 
KamaoiL 

A  laige  shrub,  branchlets  and  petioles  lyith  soft  grey  tomentom. 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  shortly  petiolate,  serrate,  upper,  side 
rough  with  numerous  minute  round  elevated  dots,  under  side  white,  with 
soft  densely  matted  tomentum,  penniveined,  the  lowest  pair  of  lateral 
nerves  basal.  Flowers  monoicous,  in  round  axillary  sessile  or  subseasile 
heads,  numerous  bracteoles  mixed  with  flowers.  Male  perianth  outside 
white-tomentose,  as  long  as  bracteoles.  Fruit  yellow,  of  numerous  minute 
pointed  fleshy  berries. 

Afghanistan.  Salt  range.  Common,  generally  in  valleys  near  water,  in  the 
North- West  Himalaya  east  to  the  Sarda  river,  ascending  to  6000  ft.,  and  extend- 
ing up  the  Sutlej  valley  as  far  as  Wangtu.  Fl.  Marcn,  April ;  fr.  June- Aug. 
Twine  and  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibre. 

ViUdyninea  frvUsceMj  Blume ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  i.  ass*^  (Syn.  Urtica  Jrut- 
escenSf  Thunb. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  689,  and  Bohnuria  efnUefcens,  Thunb.),  is  a 
shrub,  with  slender  pubescent  branches,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate  leaves,  con- 
color  or  white  beneatn,  3-nerved,  the  midrib  penniveined  in  the  upper  half  of 
leaf,  blade  2-4,  petiole  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers  dioicous,  in  sessile  or  subsessile 
compact  heads,  lateral,  below  the  leaves,  numerous  bracteoles  between  the 
flowers.  Fruit  of  many  minute  dr^  ovoid  nuts,  the  base  surrounded  by  the 
connate,  half  fleshy  bracteoles. — ICamaon,  Vem.  Gur  tttskiara  {!),  Madden, 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  ascending  to  6000  ft,  Bhutan,  China,  Japan. 

4.  MAOUMA,  Weddell. 

Shrubs,  with  alternate  triplinerved  leaves,  hoary-tomentose  beneath. 
Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous,  clustered  or  capitate,  the  clusters  loosely 
and  irregularly  cymose,  cymes  usually  in  pairs  from  the  axils.  Male 
flowers :  perianth  5-partite.  Segments  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  5. 
Pistil  rudimentary.  Female  flowers :  perianth  usually  0.  Ovary  ovoid, 
with  a  solitary  suberect  ovule  -;  style  short ;  stigma  sublateral  persistent. 
Nut  slightly  compressed  or  trigonous,  outer  stratum  slightly  fleshy.  Al- 
bumen thin. 

1.  It  Puya,  Wedd. — Syn.  Urtica  Puya,  Wall.  Boehmeria  frute^cens^ 
Don  Prodr.  FL  Nep.  59.  B.  Puya,  Hook.  Joum.  Bot.  iii.  (1851)  t  7. 
Vem.  Poi,  ptla,  N. W.P.     See  Madden  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  xviii.  L  622. 

A  shrub,  branches  with  long  soft  hairs.  Leaves  elliptic,  long-acumin- 
ate, dentate  with  laige  triangular  teeth,  white  beneath  with  densely  mat- 
ted hairs,  3  prominent  basal  nerves,  blade  3-6,  petiole  1-2  in.  long,  stipules 
axillary,  deeply  bifid.  Flowers  monoicous,  in  small  round  heads,  either 
unisexual  or  composed  of  male  and  female  flowers  mixed,  the  flower-heads 
in  axillary  dichotomous  panicles  shorter  than  petioles,  with  slender 
branches.     Female  flowers  without  perianth.     Nuts  triquetrous. 

Garhwal,  Kamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  ascending  to  4000  ft  Kasia  hills.  Burma, 
hills  east  of  Toungoo  above  2500  ft.  (D.  B.)  f  1.  May-July.  Cloth  and  fishing- 
nets  are  made  of  the  fibre.  Regarding  this  and  other  Nettle-fibres,  see  Ro)^le, 
Fibrous  Plants  of  India. 
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6.  MOBUS,  linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  simple  leaves  and  deciduous  stipules. 
Flowers  unisexual,  monoicous  or  dioicous;  male  flowers  in  deciduous 
spikes,  female  flowers  in  spikes  or  heads.  Perianth  in  male  flower  always 
deeply  4-parted,  in  female  flower  of  4,  sometimes  of  2  or  3  segments  or 
distinct  leaves.  Stamens  4,  opposite  to  and  longer  than  perianth-seg- 
ments, inserted  around  a  minute  rudimentary  ovary,  anthers  2-celled,  in- 
trorse,  opening  longitudinally,  filaments  flattened  at  base.  Ovary  1 -celled 
or  2-ceUed,  one  ceU  smaller  and  often  without  an  ovule,  otherwise  one 
ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  compound  berry,  consisting  of  the  succulent 
perianths,  enclosing  each  a  1-seeded  carpel  with  a  thin  membranous,  after- 
nvards  gelatinous  pericarp.     Embryo  curved  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

Perianth  of  female  flowers  of  4  leaves  or  segments,  the  2  inner 
flat  or  concave,  the  2  outer  more  or  less  keeled. 
Female  flower-spikes  short  ovoid. 

Leaves  acute ;  styles  short,  free,  glabrous  or  slightly 

haiiy 1.  if.  alba. 

Leaves  long-acuminate ;  styles  long,  haiiy,  connate  to 

one-fourth  their  length 2.  if.  indiccu 

Female  flower-spikes  long,  cylindric 3.  if.  lasvigata. 

Perianth  of  female  flowers  of  2-4,  generally  8,  equal,  oblong 

segments 4.  if.  aerrata. 

Bureau,  in  the  xviL  vol.  of  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  unites  all  these 
under  M.  alba,  but  maintains  M.  nigra  as  a  distinct  species.  The  matter 
seems  to  demand  farther  inquiry  on  the  spot  in  India. 

1.  M.  alba,  Linn.— Tab.  XLVIL^Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  594 ;  DC. 
Prodr.  xvii  238 ;  Beichenb.  FL  Germ.  t.  657. — Syn.  M,  iaiarica,  Linn. 
Mulberry.  MUrier  blane,  Fr. ;  Matdbeerbaum,  Germ. ;  Moro,  It.  Vem. 
Tut,  till,  iullclu,  chtnni,  chun, 

A  middle-sized  deciduous  tree,  youngest  branchlets,  petioles,  and  under 
side  of  leaves  along  nerves  slightly  pubescent  Leaves  ovate,  base  often 
cordate,  dentate,  frequently  lobed,  blade  2-3  in.,  petiole  J-1  in.  long,  3 
basal  nerves,  middle  nerve  peuniveined.  Fl.  monoicous,  the  sexes  often 
on  distinct  branches  (Willkomm).  Female  spikes  pedunculate,  peduncle 
as  long  as  spike  or  nearly  so,  perianth  and  style  glabrous  or  slightly  ciliate. 
Perianth-segments  of  male  flower  elliptic.  Styles  distinct,  varying  in  length. 
Fruit  white  or  red,  sweet 

From  this  species  M,  nigra,  Linn. ;  Reichenb.  FL  Germ.  t.  658— t^e 
Black  Mulberry  ;  Gelso  nero,  It— is  distinguished  by  tomenX^ao  ^xoadex 
more  firm  and  thick  leaves,  often  5-nerved,  short-pedunciilatft  oi  s^^®^?V^ 
female  flower-spikes,  perianth  and  styles  densely  hairy,  ^^^^"^^^r^^Voi- 
lous  and  sweet  fruit     Male  and  female  fl.  on  distinct  \>iraTac\i€ft,  ^       ^^ 
C0U8  (Willkomm).     I  do  not  venture  to  decide  ^whether  M.  ?^J3^^e^u» 
Roxb.  L  c.  595,  with  long  cylindric  dark-purple  fruit,  ^^"^^^ vL^e»  Vt  «^ 
from  China,  should  be  referred  to  M,  alha^  of  \^rhic*i^  :i3me«a  ^ 

The  Mulberry  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Afghanistan,  Bel'*^*^      *      ' 
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in  the  Peshawar  valley  and  the  northern  part  of  the  trans-Indus  territory.  Also 
in  the  Panjab  plains,  in  Kashmir  and  the  North- West  HimalaYf^  ascending  in 
Ladak  to  1 1,000  ft.  Likewise  in  Europe,  Western,  Central  Asia,  and  China. 
The  home  of  the  Black  Mulberry  is  unlmown ;  it  is  stated  to  be  wild  in  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  (classic  writers  were  familiar  with  the  tree,  which  was  early 
introduced  to  Qreece,  and  thence  to  Italy).  The  black  is  a  larger  tree  than  the 
white  Mulberry ;  both  are  hardy  in  England.  In  Eastern  Europe  2f.  mora  is 
more  tender  tnan  M,  alba.  The  home  of  the  White  Mulberry  is  probably 
China  ;  it  was  not  known  to  ancient  writers,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  century  (Hehn  Eultiurpflanzen,  283).  In  North  India  the  tree  is 
leafless  duriuK  the  cold  season,  the  new  leaves  appear  &om  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary to  Mardi  or  even  to  April — ^there  is  great  variation  in  that  respect ;  and 
trees  are  often  seen  bare,  while  others  close  to  them  are  in  full  leaf.  FL  jlibuch, 
April ;  the  fruit  ripens  May,  June,  later  of  course  at  neat  elevations.  Attains 
3(>-40  ft.,  with  an  erect  trunk  6-8  ft  girth  (occasionally  10-12),  one  in  the  Salt 
range  16  ft.  Bark  grey  or  light  brown,  with  shallow  furrows.  Sap  white,  sofi^ 
heartwood  yeUow,  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown,  with  distinct  annual  rings, 
which,  as  in  the  Askj  are  marked  by  an  inner  belt  of  .large  pores  close  together, 
forming  the  spring  wood,  Uie  outer  belt  being  wider,  with  small,  scanty,  but 
uniformly  distributed  pores.  Medullary  rays  numerous,  shovdng  in  a  vertical 
section  like  narrow  horizontal  bands.  Poushes  well,  and  is  a  stronc;  useful 
wood,  much  employed  for  building,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Also  used  in  boat-building  on  some  of  the  Panjab  rivers.  Weight  of  the  Euro- 
pean wood  38-56  lb.  The  twigs  are  toufi;h  and  strong,  in  KAnViTnir  they  are  used 
for  binding  loads.  The  leaves  are  laigely  used  as  fodder,  particularly  for  sheep 
and  goats.  In  Kashmir  the  tree  is  important  for  feeding  the  silkworm,  and  the 
felling  of  trees  even  in  private  cardens  is  prohibited. 

The  chief  product  of  this  tree,  however,  in  the  Panjab^  Beluchistan,  and  Afghan- 
istan, is  the  fruit,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  sweet  and  acid,  and  of  all 
shades  of  colour,  from  white  to  a  deep  blackish  purple.  The  lar^e  white  kind 
of  the  Peshawar  valley  {Shah  tut)  is  one  of  the  best  The  foUowmg  kinds  are 
cultivated  in  Beluchistan,  accordmg  to  Stocks :  Siak^  colour  black  and  white 
mixed ;  Bedana  ^seedless) ;  Fewandi  (grafted),  with  delicious  pearly  small 
white  fruit ;  Shah  tut  (Royal  Mulberry) ;  Kluir  tut  (Jackass  Mulberry).  It 
remains  for  farther  inquiry  on  the  spot  which  of  these  varieties  should  be 
classed  under  M.  cUba  ana  ntffra,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may,  in 
the  Paiyab  and  Afghanistan  at  least,  be  found  impracticable  to  maintain  the 
distinction  between  the  two  species.  In  KimliniiT  and  Afghanistan  the  fruit 
furnishes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhaoitants  in  autumn, 
and  much  of  it  is  dried  and  preserved. 

2.  M.  indica,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  596.— Syn.  M,  parvifoUa, 
Royle.     Sans.  Tula.     Vem.  Tul,  Pb. ;  Tutri,  N.  W.P. ;  Tut,  Bengal 

A  decidaous  shrub  or  small  tree  \  buds,  stipules,  and  youngest  leaves 
Vith  long  hairs.  Leaves  pubescent  when  young,  rough  afterwards  with 
minute  round  raised  dots,  ovate,  long-acuminate,  sharp-serrate,  often  deeply 
lobed,  with  3  basal  nerves,  midrib  penniveined,  blade  2-5  in.,  petiole  ^-l| 
in.  long.  Male  fl.  short  -  pedicellate,  perianth  -  segments  elliptic,  hairy  as 
well  as  pedicel  and  peduncle.  Female  fl. :  spikes  short-ovoid,  on  slender 
peduncles  about  half  the  length  of  spike ;  leaves  of  perianth  obovate,  with 
broad  white  edges  ;  styles  long,  hairy,  connate  to  about  one-fourth  their 
length.  Fruit  small,  ovoid  or  subglobose,  black  when  ripe.  Dr  Stewart 
considered  this  as  merely  a  variety  of  M.  alba.    Farther  researches  on  the 
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spot  will  perhaps  confirm  this  view ;  the  question  is,  whether  the  chax- 
acters  here  stated — ^long-acuminated  leaves,  connate  styles,  and  the  shape 
of  perianth-segments — are  constant  or  not. 

Not  nncommon  wild  in  the  suh-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  hills  of  the  Panjah 
and  EamaoD,  ascending  to  5000  and  occasionally  to  7000  ft.  Wild  in  the  val- 
levs  of  Sikkim,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  China,  Japan.  This  is  the  Mulberry 
which  is  generally  cultivated  as  a  low  shrub  in  Bensal,  Burma,  and  in  places  in 
the  peninsula  for  its  leaves,  which  are  used  to  feed  the  silkwonn.  Fl.  Feb. ;  fr. 
May.  Qrows  sometimes  into  a  small  tree,  20-25  ft  high,  with  16-18  in.  girth. 
Bark  grey.    Wood  hard  and  dose-grained. 

3.  M.  lavigata.  Wall.— Syn.  M.  gldbrata,  Wall.    Vem.  Tut. 

A  middle-sized  or  large  deciduous  tree ;  stipules  and  bud-scales  with 
long  soft  hairs,  extremities  and  youngest  leaves  slightly  pubescent. 
Leaves  glabrous,  smooth  or  slightly  rough,  ovate,  short-acuminate,  some- 
times lobed,  base  often  cordate,  blade  3-7  in.,  petiole  about  1  in.  long, 
basal  nerves  3,  midrib  penniveined  with  4-6  pairs  of  main  lateral  nerves. 
Flowers  in  long,  drooping,  short -pedunculate  spikes,  peduncles  hairy. 
Male  fl.  sessile,  perianth-segments  concave,  very  hairy  outside,  filaments 
slightly  dilated  at  base.  Female  fl. :  perianth  of  4  glabrous,  rotundate, 
concave  segments;  styles  slightly  connate  at  base,  papillose,  otherwise 
nearly  glabrous. 

Wild  and  cultivated  in  the  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Assam,  ascending  (in 
East  Nepal)  to  4000  ft.  Burma  reveigreen  forests,  Thoungyeen,  D.B.,  March 
1859).  Cultivated  ^scarce)  on  the  Soane  in  Behar.  FL  Nov.-Maich;  ir.  March- 
May.    The  fruit  is  long,  cylindrical,  yellowish-white,  sweet  but  insipid. 

4.  M.  serrata^  Roxb.  L  c.  596. — Syn.  M.  pabularia,  D^e  in  Jacq.  Voy. 
Bot.  t.  151.  Vem.  Krun,  karun^  tiU,  kdura,  karru,  iulukul,  tulMu,  sod, 
an,  Bhta,  chlmu,  kimu,  Pb. ;  Kimu,  himu,  N.W.P. 

A  large  deciduous  tree  with  scaly  buds ;  branchlets,  petioles,  and  young 
leaves  soft-pubescent  or  tomentose.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  often 
lobed,  edge  deeply  cut  with  large  acute  serratures,  stipules  broad-lanceolate, 
blade  2-8  in.,  petiole  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers  (dioicous,  Madden)  in  short- 
pedunculate  cylindrical  spikes,  male  spikes  1-2  in.,  female  spikes  ^  in. 
long,  peduncles  soft-tomentose,  with  long  hairs.  Male  £L  :  perianth-seg- 
ments elliptic-oblong,  very  hairy  outside;  filaments  tapering  from  a  broad 
flat  1 -nerved  base.  Female  fl. :  perianth-segments  2-4,  commonly  3,  equal, 
ciliate,  styles  connate  at  base^  very  hairy.  Fruit  not  very  fleshy,  mucila- 
ginous, sweet,  purple. 

Common  wild  locally,  in  many  parts  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  generally  from 
4000  to  9000  ft,  descending  in  places  to  2500  ft.  Cultiv.  up  to  Chergaon  in 
Kunawar.  The  young  leaves  come  out  in  May ;  fl.  April,  May ;  fr.  June- Aug. 
Attains  60-70  ft,  with  an  erect  trunk  of  great  fprth,  9-10  ft.  not  imcommon. 
Dr  Stewart  noted  several  of  20  ft.,  and  one,  a  magnificent  specimen,  at  the  Hindu 
temple,  Barmaor  on  the  Ravi,  in  the  Chamba  State  (elev.  7000  St.),  of  28  ft. 
girtn.  Qrowth  apparently  slow,  annual  rings  distinct.  Bark  pale  greyish- 
brown,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  smooth  or  roug^  with  irregular  shallow  vertical 
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fissoies,  not  ronning  into  each  other.  Sometimes  the  outer  bark  peeb  off  in 
scales,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  bark  of  jEscvlus  indtceu  Hearts 
wood  yellowish  or  dark  reddish  -  brown,  with  white  medullary  rays.  Easily 
worked,  not  heavy,  polishes  beautifully,  and  might  answer  for  cabinet-work. 
Is  used  for  agricultural  implements,  toys,  troughs,  and  similar  articles.  The 
tree  is  often  lopped  for  cattle-fodder. 

Braussonetia  papyrif&ra^  Vent ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvii.  224 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
2358,  the  Paper  MtUherry,  is  a  middle-sized  dioicous  tree,  with  oyate 
dentate  leaves,  the  upper  side  rough,  the  under  side  soft-tomentose,  male 
flowers  in  cylindrical  catkins,  female  flowers  in  compact,  tomentose  heads, 
from  which  project,  at  the  time  of  maturity,  long  fleshy  stalks,  bearing  1- 
seeded  carpels.  The  leaves  of  young  trees  and  root-suckers  are  often  lobed. 
Japan,  China,  Polynesia,  Siam.  Hardy  in  England,  also  in  France  and 
Western  Germany.  Wood  light-coloured,  even-grained,  not  hard  and  not 
heavy.  The  Topa-cloth  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  made  of  the  inner 
bark ;  in  Japan  paper  is  made  of  it,  particularly  the  thick  paper  for  the 
eggs  of  the  silkworm ;  and  in  Siam  and  Burma  Uie  thick  blackened  card- 
boards, used  like  slates  in  Europe  for  accounts  and  other  writing.  (FcUa- 
haik  Burm.)  In  February  1859  I  found  it  growing  apparently  wild,  on 
the  Sal  ween  river  (lat  18°  40')  near  Kolodo  and  Dahguin  zeik,  at  the 
borders  of  the  Elarenee  country.  This  useful  tree  seems  to  accommodate 
itself  readily  to  different  conditions  of  climate,  and  might  advantageously 
be  cultivated  in  North-West  India. 

7.  STBEBLUS,  Loureiro. 

Tree  or  shrub  with  alternate  coriaceous  distichous  leaves  and  small  lat- 
eral early  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  dioicous,  male  in  shortly  pedun- 
culate axillary  clusters,  female  singly  pedunculate.  Male  fl. :  perianth 
4-partite,  segments  imbricate,  stamens  inflexed  in  aestivation.  Female  fl. : 
perianth  4-phyllous,  segments  dry  concave  concealing  the  ovary.  Ovary 
1-celled  with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule,  stigmas  2  filiform.  Fruit  glo- 
bose, enclosed  in  the  accrescent  perianth.     Albumen  none. 

1.  S.  asper.  Lour.  \  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  Anal.  gen.  t.  26.  —  Syn. 
Trophia  aaperaj  Ketz. ;  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  761  j  EpicarpurtLS  orientalis, 
Blumej  Wight  Ic.  t.  1961.  Vem.  Jind%  Pb. ;  Siora,  sihoura,  kar- 
channuy  rum,  Oudh,  K.W.P. ;  Barranki,  barinika,  TeL 

A  rigid  shrub  or  a  small  scraggy  tree  with  dark-green  foliage,  branch- 
lets  hairy,  all  parts  full  of  milky  juice.  Leaves  shoit-petiolate,  elliptic  or 
obovate,  2-4  in.  long,  penniveined,  irregularly  dentate,  rough  on  both  sides 
with  minute  raised  round  dots ;  stipules  obliquely  lanceolate.  Flowers 
dioicous.  Male  fl.  in  short-petiolate  globose  heads,  with  a  few  bracteoles 
at  the  base;  perianth  campanulate,  4-fid,  pubescent  outside.  Female  fl. 
solitary,  on  slender  peduncles,  longer  than  flower,  supported  by  2  brac- 
teoles ;  perianth  6-fid,  closely  imbricate,  two  opposite  segments  inside,  two 
outside ;  styles  two,  long-filiform,  connate  at  the  base.  Fruit  a  yellow  I- 
seeded  berry,  partly  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  perianth. 
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Sab-Hiinalayan  tract  west  to  the  Bias  river.  Oudh  forests,  Banda,  Behar, 
Bengal,  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  and  Indian  Archipelago.  Qene- 
rally  in  dry  open  forests,  often  on  poor  soil.  Male  trees  generally  more  abun- 
dant than  female  trees.  The  leaves  are  renewed  in  March.  Fl.  Jan.-March ;  fr. 
May-July.  Attains  20  ft.,  with  a  short  erect  trunk,  3-4,  rarely  6  ft.  girth. 
Bark  ^  in,  thick,  grey,  greenish-white  or  brown,  smooth,  with  faint  ridges,  rough 
when  old,  with  small  corky  exfoliating  scales.  Inner  substance  milky,  com- 
posed of  greenish- white,  reticulate,  soft  silky  fibres.  Wood  white,  tough  and 
elastic,  no  distinct  heartwood.  Weight  42}  lb.  (Kyd),  46  lb.  ^Skinner).  Value 
of  P.  570  (Kyd),  604  (Skinner).  A  good  hedge-plant,  coppices  well,  and  has 
been  recommended  for  the  production  of  fuel.  The  twigs  are  used  as  tooth- 
brushes, and  the  leaves  to  polish  wood  and  ivory.  In  Siam  paper  is  made  of 
the  bark.  The  leaves  are  lopped  extensively  for  fodder.  The  milky  juice  is 
used  medicinally,  the  berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds. 

FhyUochlanws  spinosa.  Bureau  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvil  218 — Syn.  TaocotrophU 
Roj^rghiiy  Blume  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd.  Bat.  ii.  78  ;  Bedd.  FJ.  Sylv.  Anal.  gen.  t. 
26 ;  Trophia  «piiwowi,  Roxb.  1.  c.  762 ;  Epicarpurus  spinosus,  Wight  Ic.  t.  1962 
— Vem.  iSukali,  Tel,  is  a  small  tree  on  the  hills  of  the  Coromandel  coast  and 
farther  south  in  the  peninsula,  with  straight  axillary,  often  leaf-  and  flower- 
bearing  spines,  male  n.  in  sessile  heads,  female  fl.  solitary,  short-pedunculate, 
perianth  of  4  lance61ate  tapering  leaves,  enlarged  in  fruit,  and  much  longer 
than  the  yellow  cujp-shaped  berry,  from  which  the  seed,  enclosed  in  a  tiiin 
endocarp,  protrudes  in  a  way  similar  to  the  seed  of  Taonis,  whence  the  name  of 
Taxotrophu  (uniting  the  characters  of  Tcuevs  and  Trophds). 

8.  PIOUS,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  juice  usually  milky.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite, 
entire  or  lobed;  stipules  amplexicaul,  usually  deciduous.  Flowers  uni- 
sexual, minute,  on  the  inside  of  a  hollow,  globose  ovoid  or  pear-shaped 
receptacle,  commonly  called  a  fig,  supported  at  the  base  by  3  or  4  bracts, 
the  mouth  of  the  receptacle  closed  by  numerous  scales  in  several  rows,  the 
inner  scales  turned  inwards,  those  of  the  outer  row  more  or  less  erect. 
Numerous  bractlets  generally  between  the  flowers.  Heceptacles  usually 
androgynous,  male  flowers  few,  near  the  mouth,  rarely  numerous,  mixed 
with  the  female  flowers,  or  in  separate  receptacles.  Perianth  thin,  colour- 
less, hyaline  or  membranous  or  subcoriaceous,  and  then  frequently  red, 
of  3-6  segments  or  distinct  leaves,  the  segments  of  the  fem^e  perianth 
often  narrow,  and  sometimes  very  thin  or  entirely  wanting. .  Stamens  1 
or  2,  rarely  more,  and  then  opposite  to  the  perianth-segments ;  anthers 
generally  of  two  distinct  cells,  versatile  or  basifixed.  Ovary  1-celIed,  very 
rarely  2-celled,  style  usually  lateral,  short  or  fliiform ;  stigma  terminal, 
peltate,  or  long,  penicillate,  or  bifld.  Eeceptacles  either  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  generally  in  pairs,  or  clustered  on  leafless  but  often  bracteate  race- 
mose or  paniculate  branches  on  the  old  wood.  The  fruit  generally  requires 
several  months  to  ripen;  it  consists  of  the  enlai^d,  gene^rally  fleshy  recep- 
tacle, often  stalked,  with  the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  stalk,  enclosing  num- 
erous minute  seed-like  nuts,  often  surrounded  by  the  persistent  membran- 
ous or  succulent  perianth.     Embryo  curved  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

A  large  ffenus,  comprisinff  upwards  of  600  species,  of  which  more  than  60  are 
Indian.     UroHigma,  CoveUia,  and  other  genera,  established  by  Gasparrini  and 
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Miouely  are  now  reunited  with  Ficus  in  the  enumeration  of  species  published 
by  Miquel  in  the  third  volume  of  Annales  Musei  Bot  Lugdum  Batavi,  1867. 

I.  Receptacles  axillanr,  usually  in  pain ;  the  ripe  fruit  often  in 
the  axils  of  fallen  leaves. 
Receptacles  sessile  or  subsessile  ;  leaves  glabrous  or  hairy, 
never  rough  ;  male  fl.  monandrous ;  stigma  elongated, 
feathery  (subgenus  Uroitigma). 
Main  lateral  nerves  4-15  pair,  prominent. 

Petioles  short,  less  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  blade. 
Roots  from  branches  numerous,  growing  into  sup- 
ports and  secondary  stems  ;  fruit  pubescent,  red 

when  ripe 

Roots  from  branches  not  numerous ;  fruit  tomentose, 

grey  when  ripe 

Petioles  one-third  or  one-half  the  length  of  blade. 
Fruit  sessile  ;  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair ;  fruit 

white  when  ripe 

Fruit  on  short  peduncles ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair 


1.  F,  hengaUntU, 

2.  F,  tomeniosa. 


Petioles  lone,  exceeding  half  the  length  of  blade ;  fruit 
black  when  ripe. 
Point  (acumination)  of  leaf  linear,  1-8  in.  lone ;  petiole 

generally  as  long  as  greatest  breadth  of  leaf 
Point  of  leaf  subulate,  4  to  1  in.  long  ;  petiole  shorter 
than  greatest  breadth  of  leaf       .... 
Main  lateral  nerves  numerous,  slender      .... 
Receptacles  pedunculate ;  leaves  generally  rough ;  male  fl. 
often  2-8-androus ;  stigma  generally  bifid.   (These  spp. 
belong  to  various  subgenera,  the  characters  and  limits 
of  which  are  not  yet  exactly  defined. ) 
Petioles  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  the  length  of 
leaf. 
Leaves  generally  lobed ;  branchlets  pubescent  or  gla- 
brous          

Leaves  dentate,  not  generally  lobed ;  branchlets  to- 
mentose    ........ 

Petioles  less  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  leaf. 
Leaves  elliptic-oblong  or  ovate. 
Leaves  elliptic-oblonff ;  main  lateral  nerves  7' 
Leaves  ovate  ;  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  long-acuminate  . 
IL  Receptacles  on  leafless  racemose  or  paniculate  branches  from  the 
old  wood,  generally  on  the  truuK ;  male  fl.  generally  monan- 
drous, perianth  of  8-4  laree  hyaline  segments,  enveloping 
each  other ;  female  perianth  none  or  smtdl,  or  very  thin  ana 
transparent  (subgenus  Covellia). 
Leaves  alternate. 
Leaves  short-petiolate,  very  unequal-sided,  the  lower 

lobe  of  the  base  rounded,  projecting    .         ; 
Leaves  not  unequal-sided ;  petioles  1-4  in.  long. 

Leaves  lanceolate 

Leaves  broad-ovate,  with  deeply  cordate  base 
Leaves  opposite 


3.  F,  infeetoria. 

4.  F,  fFighliana, 


5.  F.  religiosa. 

6.  F.  cordifolia, 

7.  F,  rttuaa. 


8.  F,  Cariea. 


•10  pair 


9.  F.  virgata,      ^ 


10.  F,  parasiHca. 

11.  F,  acandena. 

12.  F,  trachycarpa. 


13.  F.  Cunia, 

14.  F.  glamerftUK 

15.  F,  RooebtarghU, 

16.  F.  hispida. 


1.  P.  bengalenais,*  lann. — Syn.  F.  indica^  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  539 ; 

*  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  tree  was  intended  by  LinnsBUs  under  the  name  of 
F,  indica,  and  I  follow  Miquel  in  calling  the  Banyan,  F,  hengaXensis,  though  Roxbuigh 
referred  it  to  F,  indica,  Linn.  The  tree  which  Miquel  refers  to  F,  indica^  Linn.,  la 
mentioned  at  p.  415. 
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Urostiffma  hengcUenaey  Gasp. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1989.    Banyan. — Sans.  Vata. 
Vera.  BoTf  har^  bera,  bargain  Hind. ;  War,  Bombay. 

A  large  tree  unth  spreading  branches,  sending  down  numerous  slender 
roots,  which  descend  to  the  ground  and  afterwards  become  trunks.  Leaves 
alternate,  approximate  near  the  ends  of  branches,  ovate,  entire,  obtuse, 
base  cordate  or  rounded,  3-5-nerved,  the  midrib  with  4-6  pair  of  main 
lateral  nerves,  joined  by  fine  transverse  reticulate  and  distinct  intramar- 
ginal  veins,  coriaceous,  smooth  above,  soft-tomentose  pubescent  or  gla- 
brate  beneath,  blade  4-8,  petiole  1-2  in.  long,  a  broad  smooth  gland  at  the 
top  of  the  petiole  un  the  under  side ;  stipules  sheathing,  leaving  annular 
scars  on  branchlets.  Beceptacles  sessQe,  axillary,  each  receptacle  supported 
by  2-4,  more  or  less  connate,  broad  obtuse  bracts.  Male  and  female  fl. 
in  the  same  receptacle  mixed  with  long  linear  bracteoles ;  perianth  3-4- 
parted,  nude  fl.  monandrous.  Fruit  globose,  pubescent,  red  when  ripe, 
^  in.  diam. 

Commonly  planted  by  Hindooe  throughout  India,  as  far  north  as  Peshawar, 
in  the  outer  Himalaya  as  high  as  4000  ft  Wild  in  the  forest  tracts  of  the 
Bub-Himalayan  tract,  Oudh,  Bengal,  and  Central  India,  irregularly  distributed, 
common  in  places,  and  wanting  in  others.  In  North  India  the  leaves  are  renewed 
in  March  and  April ;  the  fruit  ripens  April,  May,  and  remains  long  on  the 
tree  ;  the  young  foliage  has  a  brownish  colour.  The  Banyan  sends  down  aerial 
roots  from  the  branches  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  Ficus  ;  they  root  in 
the  ground  and  grow  into  trunks,  which  serve  as  a  support  for  the  horizontal 
branches,  and  as  feeders,  thus  gradually  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  crown. 
Many  specimena  are  known  in  Bengal  with  the  crown  200-300  ft  in  diameter 
and  lar^.  Qrows  70-100  ft.  high,  the  main  stem  generally  of  moderate  girth. 
In  Nortn-West  India  the  rootdrops  are  much  less  numerous  and  strong  than  in 
the  moister  and  warmer  climate  of  Bengal  and  the  peninsula,  but  the  trunk 
attains  a  huge  sixe,  25  or  30  ft.  girth  being  not  uncommon,  and  trees  exist  even 
in  the  dry  cUmate  of  the  Panjab,  with  numerous  rootdrops  covering  considerable 
areas.  The  bark  is  1  in.  thick,  grey,  but  darker  coloured  than  that  of  the  Peepul, 
smooth  and  even,  with  circular  snallow  furrows,  inner  bark  pale-red,  fibrous. 
The  bark  of  old  stems  often  exfoliates  in  flat  roundish  scales.  Wood  open- 
grained,  not  durable,  whitish,  with  concentric  wavy  bands  of  lighter-coloured  tis- 
sue. Medullary  rays  numerous,  distinctly  marked.  Pores  1^^,  few,  often  in 
Sirs  ;  the  cub.  ft.  weighs  30-36  lb.,  and  Skinner  gives  the  value  of  P.  at  600. 
indoos  do  not  ceneially  fell  the  tree,  but  the  wood  is  occasionally  used  for 
boxes,  door-paneb,  and  is  said  to  be  valued  for  well* rings.  The  rootdrons 
are  tough  and  elastic,  and  are  used  for  tent-poles,  poles  for  carrying  loaos, 
aUo  for  cart-yokes.  A  coarse  brown  cordage  is  made  of  them,  which  the  Sikhs 
used  largely  for  slow-matches  for  their  matchlocks.  Birdlime  is  prepared 
from  the  acrid  mUky  juice ;  when  dried  it  has  the  form  of  dark-brown  lumps. 
Brahmins  use  the  leaves  as  plates,  and  leaves  and  twigs  are  a  favourite  fodaer 
of  catde  and  elephants.  LaJdi  is  collected  from  the  tree  in  some  parts  of  the 
eastern  and  central  Panjab  and  in  Ceylon,  not  in  Sindh.  The  fruit  is  sweetish, 
and  is  eaten  during  times  of  scarcity  ;  it  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds.  The 
leaves  are  applied  to  bruises,  and  the  bark  \a  used  m  native  pharmacy.  Like 
other  sp.  of  Ficus,  the  Banyan  often  grows  from  seeds  left  by  oirds  in  the  fork 
of  anotner  tree,  whence  it  sends  down  aerial  roots,  which  gradually  form  a  net- 
work of  thick  woody  roots  or  stems,  enclosing  the  trunk  of  the  parent  tree, 
which  is  buried  in  the  mass  of  the  Ficus,  and  at  last  perishes.    Trees  killed  in 
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thiB  maimer  by  epiphytic  FicuB  are  called  Nyaungthat  in  Banna.  The  Toddy 
palm  {Barassus  JUwdLiformis)  is  often  seen  thiis  encircled  by  the  Ficus^  the 
crown  alone  appearing. 

2.  P.  tomentosa,  Willd. ;  Roxb.  L  c.  660 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  647.— Syn. 
Urostigma  tomentosum  and  obversum,  Miquel;  Hook.  Joum.  Bot.  vi. 
(1847)  673. 

A  large  tree,  throwing  out  roots  &om  the  branches,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, grow  lai^e ;  branchlets,  petioles,  and  under  side  of  leaves  grey-to- 
mentose.  Leaves  coriaceous,  elliptic-  or  obovate-oblong,  acute,  base  cor- 
date, lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  the  lowest  pair  basal ;  transverse  and  intra- 
marginal  veins  distinct;  blade  3-7,  petiole  ^1^  in.  long.  Eeceptacles 
axillary,  in  pairs,  tomentose.  Fruit  |  in.  across,  grey,  woolly,  supported 
by  3  large  tomentose  bracts. 

Banda  district,  Behar,  and  probably  Satpura  range.  Western  Qhats  of  Canara 
and  Mysore. 

F.  mysoreTins,  Roth — Syn.  Urostigma  mysorense  and  dasycarpum,  Miq.,  is 
closely  allied,  but  has  larger  oblong  fruit  and  12-15  pairs  of  main  lateral  nerves. 
A  large  tree,  yielding  excellent  snade,  in  Malabar,  Ganara,  and  the  Konkan. 
Ceylon.    Common  in  the  western  forests  of  Mysore. 

3.  P.  infectoria,  Willd. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii  551  j  Wight  Ic.  t.  665.— 
Syn.  F,  venosay  Ham. ;  Urostigma  infectorium  and  U  Tjakeia^  Miq.  1.  c  566, 
567.  Sans.  PlaJcaha,  Vem.  TFar,  twr,  batbary  jangli  pipli,  palakh,  trim- 
holy  Pb. ;  Pilkhan  (also  in  Pb.),  rariianjtry  N.W.P. ;  Pdkhar^  pakharuiy 
Oudh,  N.W.  and  C.P. ;  Keoly  kaim,  khabar,  pakri,  sohunpdkar,  C.P. 

A  large  tree,  young  shoots  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  coriaceous, 
glabrous,  shining,  abruptly  acuminate  j  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair, 
alternating  with  shorter  intermediate  nerves,  the  lowest  pair  from  the 
base  ;  blade  4-8  in.,  petiole  2-3  in.  long.  Receptacles  sessile,  axillary,  in 
pairs,  each  supported  by  3  small  bracts.  Style  filiform,  stigma  long,  peni- 
cillate.     Fruit  globose,  J  in.  diam.,  white  when  ripe. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  lower  hiUs  of  the  Suliman  ranse  trans-Indus,  in  the 
Salt  range,  the  Siwalik  tract,  and  outer  Himalaya,  ascencung  to  4000  ft.  in  the 
Panjab,  to  5000  ft.  in  Kamaon.  Common  in  the  Oudh  forests,  Bengal,  Burma, 
and  the  Central  Provinces.  West  side  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Konkan  to 
Malabar.  The  leaves  are  renewed  between  Feb.  and  April ;  the  fruit  ripens 
May,  June,  and  often  remains  on  the  tree  until  the  ensuing  year's  fruit  is  formed. 
Attains  40-50  ft,  trunk  short,  irregularly  shaped,  not  rarely  sending  down  single 
roots  from  stem  or  branches.  Often  found  as  an  epiphyte  on  other  trees.  Bturk 
grey,  even,  but  exfoliating  in  long  strips  ;  inner  substance  fibrous,  tough,  milky. 
Wood  reddish-  or  brownish- white.  The  cub.  ft.  weighs  30  lb.  Not  durable. 
The  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  curries,  and  the  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle  and  elephants.    A  good  avenue-tree,  grows  rapidly,  quicker  than  Siris. 

4.  P.  Wightiana^  Wall. ;  Benth.  Fl.  Hongk.  327.— Syn.  Urostigma 
Wightianum  and  persecefolium,  Miq.  in  Hook.  Joum.  Bot  vi.  (1847)  566, 
567. 

A  large  tree,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  shortly  acuminate ; 
main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  with  intermediate  slender  ones,  the  lowest 
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pair  basal,  intramarginal  veins  distinct ;  blade  3-6  in.,  petiole  1-1^  in. 
long.  Eeceptacles  axillary,  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  the  axils  of  fallen 
leaves,  pedunculate,  peduncles  1  line  long.  Fruit  subglobose,  ^|  in.  diam, 
supported  by  very  small  bracts. 

South  India,  Ceylon,  Hongkong.  I  refer  to  this  sp.  specimens  collected  by  R. 
Thompson  in  ih^  Baraich  forests  of  Oudh  ("  a  small  tree  ").  Dr  Stewart,  how- 
ever, referred  them  to  Urostigma  Faeudo-Benjamtneum,  Miq.  L  c.  566,  which 
he,  as  well  as  Beddome,  Manual  Fl.  Sylv.  223,  identify  with  T.  comosa,  Roxb. 
Cor.  PL  t  125  ;  FL  Ind.  ilL  552.  F.  comosa  is  described  and  figured  by  Roxb. 
with  slender,  often  pendulous  branchlets,  ancL  oval,  long-acuminate  leaves  taper- 
ing into  a  slender  petiole  about  1  in.  long.  Fruit  contracted  at  the  base,  rich 
deep  yellow  or  purple  when  ripe,  the  size  of  a  gooseberry.  Tinnevelly  hills  and 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula. 

This  group  of  Indian  figs  to  which  F.  Wightiana  and  cviwoml  belong,  demands 
farther  study  on  the  spot.  Ne^y  allied  to  them  are  the  two  following  species  : 
1.  F,  Tdela,  Roxb.  L  c.  549 ;  Wight  Ic  t  668 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  314 ;  Miq. 
Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  iii.  286---Syn.  Urottigma  Fseudo-Tida,  Miq.  (1847)  666. 
A  larce  tree  with  smooth  bark,  wholly  glabrous,  leaves  ovate,  long-petiolate  ; 
latersu  nerves  slender,  numerous,  some  more  prominent  than  the  others ;  fruit 
turbinate,  purple  when  ripe.  Bengal,  mountains  of  South  India.  2.  F,  indica, 
Idnn.  Syst.  Veg.  922 ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  iii.  287 — Syn.  U,  Tjida,  Miq. 
Hook.  Joum.  Bot  vi.  580.  with  thick-coriaceous,  shining,  short-petiolate  leaves. 
East  Bengal,  Burma,  Philippine  Islands. 

5.  P.  religiosa,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii  547  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  314. 
— Syn.  Urostigma  rdigiosum,  Gasp. ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1967.  FeepuL  Sans. 
FippcUa,  Vem.  Fipal,  Hind.;  Fipro,  Panch  Mehals ;  Ravi,  Telugu^ 
Bauds  nyaungy  Burm. 

A  large  tree  wholly  glabrous,  with  irregularly-shaped  trunk  and  wide- 
spreading  branches.     Leaves  drooping,  coriaceous,  shining,  broad -ovate, 
34  in.  broad,  edge  undulate,  .with  a  long  narrow  acumen  (1-3  in.  long), 
basal  nerves  5-7,  midrib  penniveined,  basal  and  lateral  nerves  anastomos- 
ing by  dose  and  prominent  reticulate  veins,  petiole  slender,  generally  aa 
long  as  greatest  breadth  of  leaf.     Eeceptacles  sessile,  generally  in  pairs, 
axillary,  each  receptacle  supported  by  3  obtuse  pubescent  bracts,  often 
splitting  as  the  receptacle  expands.     Male  and  female  flowers  in  tbe  same 
receptacle,  mixed  with  lanceolate  bracteoles ;  perianth  3-4-parted,  male 
flowers  monandrous.     Fruit  subglobose,  somewhat  flattened,  \  in.  across, 
dark  purple  when  ripe. 

Commonly  planted  by  Hindoos  throughout  India,  and  ^I  ?^^^^Jf\Ptlo 
Ion  and  Burma.    This  tree  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Buddhist8.^KATO  ^ 

arid  tract  of  North-West  India.    In  the  outer  Himalaya  planted  ^'^f^f^^A  ^  ^lid. 


ana  tract  oi  JNonn- west  incua.    in  ine  ouier  rumaiayn  p««iwv v  ^t\«A  a»<^ 

as  hidi  as  5000  ft.    Wild  in  the  forests  of  the  sub-Himalayan  ^^^1^  vSSa  ^^«* 
Central  India.    Not  indigenous  in  Burma.    In  Nortli  ®^     ^Swo  •  ^e'^««*^^ 
tree  is  leafless  during  a  short  time,  generally  only  for  a  'weeik  ox  ^  -^^^^    ^^^ 
are  renewed  between  February  and  April,  the  younf?  foliage  iB  ^^^  «ots^^^^^^??L 
fruit  ripens  during  the  hot  season,  in  April,  May  in  it©  ^^i®T!!L-.-r»lc  »\iOtt,  tjvo*^ 
as  late  as  Oct.,  Nov.  (Centr.  Prov.,  R.  tS.)    Attains  80-90  £j;»  ^'^'^[J^  -osxcois^^^ae 
irregularly  shaped,  fluted  and  buttressed,  of  large  girth,  25-30  rt.,       anot^^ 
Stewart  mentions  a  tree  26  ft.  cirth  at  6000  ft.  in  CbamDa,  aJio- 
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ft.  in  Sindh.  The  roots  spread  wide  near  the  surface)  and  are  often  aboTe 
ground,  fiark  thick,  light-grey,  smooth,  on  old  trunks  rough  with  large  exfoli- 
atii^  scales,  inner  substonce  r&d,  fibrous,  milky. 

The  seed  of  the  Peepul,  like  that  of  the  Banyan«  often  germinates  on  roofe, 
walls,  and  on  other  trees.  The  Peenul  is  particularly  destructive  to  buildings. 
It  is  often  found  as  an  epiphyte  on  i)alb.  SisMO,  Bauhinia  purpurea,  and  other 
trees.  Laranthus  and  other  parasites  are  not  generally  found  on  this  species  or 
on  F.  infectaria  and  glomerata.  The  wood  is  pinkish-white,  with  narrow  con- 
centric bajids  of  lighter  colour,  open-grained,  not  strong  or  durable.  Medullaiy 
rays  marked,  showing  like  narrow  horizontal  bands  on  a  vertical  section.  Pores 
few,  large.  The  cub.  ft.  weighs  444  lb.  (Cunningham,  Gwalior^,  34  (Skinner)  ; 
the  value  of  P.  is  458  according  to  Cunningham's,  and  584  accoramg  to  Skinner's 
experiments.  The  tree,  being  sacred,  is  rarely  felled  ;  the  wood  is  used  as  fuel 
and  to  make  packing-cases.  In  Central  India  the  ^oui^  leaf-buds  are  eaten  as 
a  v^etable  bv  the  hill  tribes  during  times  of  scarcity,  the  twigs  and  leaves  are 
a  favourite  fodder  of  elephants  ;  Boxburgh  states  that  silkworms  like  the  tender 
leaves  of  this  tree  next  to  the  Mulberry  leaves.  Stick-lakh  is  largely  produced 
on  the  Peepul  in  Central  India.  Apart  from  being  a  sacred  tree,  it  is  planted 
on  account  of  its  dense  shade,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and  cuttings.     In 


officinal  in  native  medicine.    The  skeleton  leaves  are  used  for  painting  by  the 
Chinese  artists. 

6.  F.  cordifolia,  Boxb.  L  c  548  (not  Blume*).— Tab.  XLVTIL— 
Wight  Ic.  t.  640. — Syn.  Urostigma  cordifolium,  Miquel  in  Lend.  Jooni. 
Bot.  vi.  (1847)  564.  Ficus  pqpuli/ormis,  Schott;  Miquel  Mue.  Lugd. 
Bat.  iii.  287,  perhaps  F,  ierminalioides,  Griffith,  and  afinis^  Gr.  Ic.  PL 
As.  t.  550,  553.  Vem.  Rumbal,  palaky  bculha,  pUkhaUy  Pb. ;  Kabar^ 
gajiun,  gqjua,  pipdl,  N.W.P. ;  Cfagjdira,  Oudh ;  Pdkar^  khabar^  C.P. ; 
Fdkriy  AiBsam ;  Pair,  Bomb. 

A  large  tree.  Leaves  wholly  glabrous,  shining,  ovate,  acuminate,  with 
rounded  or  cordate  base,  edge  undulate,  basal  nerves  3-5,  midrib  penni- 
veined,  basal  and  lateral  nerves  joined  by  closely  reticulate  and  distinct 
intramarginal  veins,  prominent  in  young,  less  distinct  in  old  leaves,  blade 
4-5,  petiole  2-3  in.  long.  Eeceptacles  sessile,  axillary,  in  pairs,  each  sup- 
ported by  3  bracts,  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  same  receptacle,  peri- 
anth 3-4-parted,  male  flower  monandrous.  Fruit  globose,  black  when 
ripe,  ^  in.  diam. 

Wild  ;  here  and  there,  not  common,  in  the  SiwaUk  tract  and  outer  Himalaya, 
ascending  to  5000  ft,  and  extending  west  to  the  Chenab.  Benml,  Centaul 
India,  and  Western  Ghats  near  Bombay.  The  leaves  are  renewed  in  March, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  May  and  June.  Attains  40-50  ft,  tnink  short,  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  deep-furrowed  and  fluted,  girth  7-8  ft,  branches  numerous,  spread- 
ing.   Resembles  F.  religiosa  on  a  small  scale.    Often  epiphytic,  embracing 

*  P.  cort^olia,  described  from  Java  by  Blume  (Bijdragen,  1825,  438),  has  priority, 
as  Roxburgh's  Flora,  though  written  early  this  century,  was  not  published  until  1832, 
but  has,  according  to  Miquel  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat  iii.  260,  not  been  found  since  Blume's 
time.  Under  these  circumstances,  Roxburgh's  well-known  name  for  a  well-known  tree 
may  be  permitted  to  stand  for  the  present  pending  a  revision  of  this  difficult  genus. 
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Other  treee  and  killing  them.  Bark  1  in.  thick,  yellowish  grey,  longitudinally 
wrmkledy  with  hard  scales  exfoliating.  Wood  pinkish  white.  The  leaves  are 
nsed  as  cattle-fodder.  The  fruit  is  eaten.  In  the  Durrung  district  of  Assam  it 
is  cultivated  for  rearing  the.  lakh  insect  (G.  Mann). 

7.  P.  retusa,  Linn. ;  Benth.  FL  Hongk.  327 ;  FL  Austr.  vL  166.— 
Syn.  F.  Bmjamina^  Eoxb.  L  c.  650.  jP.  nitida,  Thunb.  ;  Wight  Ic.  t  642. 
F.  pallida.  Wall.  (1)  UroHigma  pisiferum  and  ovoideum,  Miq.  in  London 
Joum.  Bot  vL  (1847)  681. 

A  large  handsome  tree  with  dense  foliage,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  shining,  oval  or  obovate,  acute  or  short-acuminate,  blade  2-3 
in.  long,  narrowed  into  petiole  ^  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  numerous, 
slender,  not  very  prominent.  Fruit  subglobose,  \  in.  diameter,  sessile, 
axillary,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  purple  when  ripe,  with  small  yellowish  specks 
(Eoxb.  Fl.  Lid.)  I  the  HI.  in  Hb.  Kew,  No.  688,  has  greyish  yellow  fruit. 

Kamaon  (Eosilla  valley  at  3000  ft.,  Strachey  &  Winterbottom),  Banda,  Bengal, 
South  India,  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago,  Burma,  China,  North  Australia,  Queens- 
land. Dense  shade,  makes  an  excellent  avenue- tree.  Specimens  collected  in 
Oudh,  not  seen  by  me,  identified  by  Dr  Stewart  with  this  species,  are  described 
by  R.  Thompson  as  from  a  small  epiphytic  tree,  with  full  dark-green  foliage. 

F,  Ber^aminea,  Linn.,  has  slender  drooping  branches,  elliptic  or  broad-ovate, 
shortly  petiolate  leaves,  elegantly  marked  witn  numberless  nne  parallel  lateral 
veins,  close  together,  and  jomed  along  the  edge  by  a  distinct  intrsonarginal  vein. 
Fruit  {  in.  diameter.  East  Ben^,  Burma,  Indian  Archipelago,  Queensland. 
This  species,  as  well  as  F,  retuaa,  is  ccJled  Nyaung-lhabieh  {Eugenia  Ficus)  in 
Burmese. 

F,  dastuxiy  Blume ;  Bijdragen  tot  de  Flora  van  Nederlandsch  Indie,  446 ; 
Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  541  ;  Wight  Ic  t  663 ;  Griff.  Ic.  PL  As.  rar.  t  552— the 
Assam  CaoutchouC'tree  —  vem.  Borgach,  attah  bar,  Assam;  Kagiri,  Kasia 
(Griffith)  ;  Ka&mir,  Silhet  (Eoxb.), — is  a  large  tree,  with  irregularly -shaoed 
stem  and  spreading  branches,  from  which  roots  descend  to  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  thick  -  coriaceous,  shining,  elliptic,  midrib  ver^  prominent,  with 
numberless  straight  parallel  fine  lateral  veins,  nearly  at  richt  angles  to  the 
midrib,  blade  3-6  in.  long,  on  seedlings  and  root-shoots  much  longer,  stipules 
long,  sheathing,  rose-coloured.  Fruit  ovoid^  creenish  yellow,  the  size  of  an 
olive.  Sub-Hunalajran  tract  from  Sikkim  to  ue  extreme  eastern  boundary  of 
Assam,  foot  of  the  hills  at  the  head  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brahmaputra 
vaUey.  Pandua  and  Jantipur  hills,  which  bound  the  Silhet  vallev  on  the  north. 
The  tree  towers  above  the  surrounding  forest ;  Griffith  (Joum.  As.  Soc.  vii.  i.  1838, 
132)  describes  a  specimen,  100  ft  high,  circumference  of  main  trunk  74  ft.,  of 
trunk  and  supports  120  ft.,  of  area  covered  by  the  branches  610  ft.  The  Assam 
Caoutchouc,  wnen  pure,  is  a  superior  article,  but  it  seems  certain  that  Para  rub- 
ber, the  produce  of  several  roecies  of  Hevea  (p.  445),  retains  its  firmness  longer 
and  is  more  suitable  for  work  re(^uiring  great  elasticit^r  and  power  of  resistance. 
In  Assam,  however,  it  is  often  mixed,  not  only  with  pieces  of  bark,  wood,  sand, 
stones,  but  also  with  the  milk  of  other  species  of  Ficus  which  is  inferior  in 
quality.  » 

F,  elastica  is  a  free  and  rapid  grower,  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
its  cultivation  in  Assam  on  a  large  scale  will  doubtl^  prove  successful.  In 
Germany,  where  it  is  commonly  grown  as  an  ornament  of  drawing-rooms,  it  was 
formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Berlin  weed.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
throughout  the  tropics  and  as  an  avenue-tree  in  Java.  In  that  idand,  however, 
it  seems  also  to  oe  indigenous ;  Blume  (1.  c),  in  1825,  states  that  it  grows  on 
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limestone,  gives  the  vernacular  names  as  Karet^  karet  tapok,  and  deseribes  a 
variety,  bengalica  (introduced  from  Calcutta*),  with  acuminate,  undulate  leaves. 
In  the  Preface  to  Rnmphia,  iL  (1836),he  says  that  the  Java  tree  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing Caoutchouc  Miquel,  FL  Ind.  Bat.  i.  ii.  348,  makes  three  species —  UrogUgma 
elcuticum  (introduced),  U.  Karet  and  odoratum  (indigenous  in  Java) ;  but  in  his 
latter  work,  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  iii.  287,  he  unites  the  three  under  F,  das- 
ttcay  Nois  ^evidently  a  misprint  for  Nobis  in  Blume).  A  species  nearly  allied 
to  F.  dastica  is  F  macrophyUoj  Desf.  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 
There  is  no  proof  of  F.  eUutica  being  indigenous  in  Australia.  (Benth.  FL 
Austr.  vi.  170.) 

F,  laccifera,  Roxb.  L  c.  545 ;  Wieht  Ic.  t.  656,— vem.  Kaihal  Bat,  Silhet, 
— a  large  tree,  wholly  glabrous^  with  large,  firm,  sMninc,  ovate  or  elliptic,  short- 
acuminate  leaves,  petioles  1-2  m.  long,  with  3  basal  and  4-8  main  lateral  nerves 
on  either  side  of  midrib,  and  numerous  fine  intermediate  nerves  between; 
fruit  sessile,  axillary,  ovoid,  the  size  of  a  gooseberry — is  said  to  be  tapped  for 
Caoutchouc,  like  F,  dastica.  This  tree  grows  in  Assam,  Silhet,  the  Andamans, 
Malabar  fBeddome  Man.  223),  and  probably  in  Burma ;  the  Caoutchouc  yielded 
by  it  ments  farther  examination,    in  Silhet  Lakh  is  collected  from  its  branches. 

8.  P.  Oaxica,  Linn. — Fig-tree.  Vem.  Anjir,  Local  names:  Kimri^ 
fdgu,  fagurif  fagari,  Pb. 

A  middle-sized  deciduous  tree,  with  glabrous,  smooth,  grey  or  brown 
branches,  the  branchlets  of  the  current  year  pubescent.  Leaves  cordate, 
3-5-nerved,  dentate,  and  more  or  less  deeply  lobed,  lobes  obtuse,  blade 
4-8,  petiole  2-3  in.  long,  upper  side  rough,  under  side  tomentose ;  stipules 
early  deciduous.  Receptacles  pedunculate,  axillary,  turbinate,  narrowed 
into  a  stalk,  and  supported  at  the  base  by  a  few  membranous,  early  decid- 
uous bracts.  The  receptacles  which  appear  first,  in  the  lower  axils,  are 
androgynous,  containing  a  few  male,  with  numerous  female  flowers,  those 
which  appear  later  in  the  year,  in  the  upper  axils,  only  produce  female 
flowers.  Male  fl.  near  the  mouth  of  the  fig,  perianth-segments  3-5, 
stamens  1-5,  generally  3,  filaments  longer  than  perianth.  Female  fl. : 
perianth-segments  3-5,  ovary  sometimes  2 -celled,  style  lateral,  filiform, 
bifid  at  the  top.  Fruit,  when  ripe,  yellow  or  dark  purple,  greatly  varying 
in  size  and  colour. 

Cultivated  in  the  plains  of  N.W.  India,  and  in  the  outer  hills  of  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  as  high  as  5000  ft,  also  in  the  Dekkan.  Cultivated  largely  in  Belu- 
chistan  and  Afj^anistan,  and  said  to  be  wild  about  Kandahar.  Cleghom  (Pan- 
jab  Forests,  177)  states  that  Figs  are  indigenous  (but  small)  in  Kaghan,  The 
Fig-tree  is  indigenous  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  its  cultivation  in  those  coun- 
tries is  as  old  as  that  of  the  vine.  In  South  Europe  it  ia  completely  naturalised, 
and  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  an  apparentlv  wild  state.  Hardy  in  £n|jland. 
In  the  Panjab  the  fruit  generally  ripens  from  May  to  August.  Bark  whitish  or 
light  grey,  smooth  or  finely  rugose.  Wood  soft,  white  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  Figs 
are  an  important  article  of  food  in  Western  Asia*  In  Afghanistan,  numerous  var- 
ieties are  cultivated  {makkai  with  black,  soda  with  white  fruit).  The  Figs  grown 
in  India  are  generally  poor.  Dried  Figs  are  used  extensively  m  native  j^xarmacy 
(Pharm.  Ind.  215^.  Gasparrini,  an  Italian  botanist,  studied  the  classification  of  the 
genus,  the  varieties  of  the  (apparently)  wUd  and  cultivated  Figs,  and  the  process  of 

*  Blame  may  have  received  the  name  F.  dastica  from  the  Bot.  Garden,  Calcutta, 
but  it  \s  not  included  in  Roxburgh's  Hortus  Bengalensis,  and  the  Flora  Indica  did  not 
appear  until  1832,  so  that  Blume  must  stand  as  the  authority. 
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caprification,  an  old  practice,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  setting  and  ripen- 
ing of  the  Fig  was  promoted.  He  established  the  genera  Uro9tigma  and  Covellia 
(p.  41 2),  and  divided  the  common  Fig-tree  (F.  Varica)  into  two  genera,  Ficus 
and  CajyrificaSj  each  of  which  he  sucdividea  into  numerous  species.  Gaspar- 
rini  distinguishes  CaprificuSj  which  comprises  the  wild  Figs,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  not  eatable,  from  F*ieus  by  the  3-partite  female  perianth,  and  the  ovary  always 
1-celled,  but  the  minute  sexual  organs  of  this  genus,  which  develop  themselves 
in  a  crowded  state,  pressing  against  each  other,  while  the  delicate  parts  of  the 
flower  are  being  formed,  present  great  variation  and  irregularity,  the  limits  of 
which  for  each  species  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly  known.  The  kind  caUed  by 
Gaspcurini  Caprificu8  \a  generally  inhabited  by  an  insect  {Paenes  caprifici),  and 
it  was  an  old  practice  in  Greece,  described  by  Aristotle  and  Theonhrastus,  to 
plant  the  Capn  Fig  by  the  side  of  the  Fig,  or  to  suspend  the  fruits  of  the  one  to 
the  branches  of  the  other,  the  supposition  being  that  the  insect  enters  the  unripe 
fruits  of  the  domestic  Fig  and  causes  them  to  set  or  accelerates  their  ripening. 
This  practice  of  caprification  seems  to  have  spread  to  South  Italy  from  Greece, 
and  it  is  still  practised  in  parts  of  these  two  countries,  as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor, 
though  it  is  unknown  in  Spain,  the  South  of  France,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  Afghanistan  and  IndiaJ  Numerous  endeavours  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
this  practice  have  been  made  by  scientific  men  ever  since  the  time  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  generally  accepted  opinion  being  that  the  insect  promotes  the  fer- 
tilisation of  the  Fig,  making;  an  opening  by  ^niich  the  pollen  escapes,  or  hj  car- 
rying the  pollen  from  the  Figs  witn  male  flowers  to  those  which  have  only  female 
flowers.  Against  this  stancu  the  fact,  that  many  kinds  of  Fig  attain  maturity 
with  sterile  seeds— that  is,  seeds  in  wnich  the  embryo  has  not  been  developed, 
and  therefore  fecundation  is  not  an  essential  condition  to  the  ripening  of  Figs. 
Gasparnni,  however,  not  satisfied  with  general  objections,  made  a  series  of  in- 
teresting experiments,  which  he  published  in  1845,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  caprification  has  no  eflfect  whatever  on  the  ripening  of  the  Fig.  and 
that,  however  old  the  practice  of  Greek  and  Italian  gardeners  mav  be,  its  advan- 
tage or  usefulness  can  in  no  way  be  established.  Twenty  vears  later  (in  1865), 
the  same  author  published  the  result  of  experiments,  wmch  he  had  undertaken 
to  investigate  another  practice  of  the  Neapolitan  cultivators,  ciJled  punc- 
turation,  which  consists  m  anointing  the  mouth  of  the  unripe  Fig,  when  it  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  size,  with  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  olive  oil.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  practice  advances  maturation  by  about  ten  days,  and  Gasparrini 
found  that,  while  the  application  of  other  liquids  was  without  any  effect,  most 
oils  or  fatty  substances,  as  well  as  most  acids  (particularly  tartaric  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid),  if  applied  to  the  scales  at  the  mouth  of  the  fig,  had  the  effect  of 
considerably  accelerating  maturity.  These  remarkable  experiments  seem  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  an  action  by  the  insect  upon  the  development  of  the  fruity 
which  has  not  vet  been  discovered.  English  translations  of  these  two  interest- 
ing memoirs  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
iii.  185,  and  New  Series,  n.  1. 

Ftcus  Sycomorus,  Linn. — Syn.  Sycomorus  antiquorum,  Gasp.,  is  a  large, 
spreading,  very  shady  tree,  common  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  planted  in  avenues 
near  Cairo,  and  believed  to  attain  a  great  age.  Branchlets,  petioles,  and  nerves 
hairy ;  leaves  coriaceous,  glabrate,  upper  side  shining,  broad-ovate  with  cor- 
date base,  entire  or  repand  ;  basal  nerves  3,  midrib  penniveined.  Receptacles 
on  leafless  paniculate  oranchlets  from  the  trunk  or  larger  boughs,  nude  and 
female  flowers  in  distinct  receptacles.  The  wood  was  used  by  the  old  Egyptians 
for  mummy  cases.  • 

9.  P.  Yirgata^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  530 ;  Wight  Ic.  649.— Syn.  F.  can- 
coides,  Roxb.  1.  c.  529 ;  Wight  Ic  t.  634  (probably).     Vem.  Anjir,  inzar, 
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Afg. ;  FdgUf  fog,  fag,  fagoru,  dkudi,  dhura,  phedu,  kak,  Jcok,  daholia,  Pb. 
hills  ;  Fagwdra,  Ihapur,  Pb.  plains ;  GHJdar^  kkabdra,  anjiri,  beru,  bedu, 
N.W.P. 

A  small  or  middle-Bized  tree  with  hoary  or  pubescent  branches,  branch- 
lets  of  the  current  year,  as  well  as  petioles,  young  shoots  and  young 
leaves  soft  -  tomentose.  Leaves  rough  above,  soft-tomentose  beneath, 
broad-ovate,  dentate,  not  or  very  rarely  lobed,  3  basal  nerves,  and  4-6 
pair  of  main  lateral  nerves  on  midrib ;  blade  3-5,  petiole  1-2  in.  long. 
Receptacles  tomentose,  pedunculate,  axillary,  pear-shaped,  not  stipitate 
when  youngj  but  when  farther  advanced  narrowed  into  a  stalk,  which 
lengthens  out  and  often  attains  ^  in.,  being  supported  at  its  base  by  3-4 
ovate  membranous  bracts,  mouth  half  closed  with  numerous  cordate  ciliate 
scales;  peduncle  ^-f  in.  long.  Fruit  yellow  when  ripe,  ^-1  in.  diam. 
Leaves  of  this  sp.  sometimes  slightly  resemble  those  of  F.  Roxbfirgkiiy 
but  these  have  more  prominent  transverse  veins,  and  the  upper  surfieice 
always  glabrous,  never  rough  or  tomentose.  The  branchlets  of  F.  Box- 
burghii  are  hollow,  those  of  F.  virgata  solid  with  large  pith,  like  those  of 
F,  Carica.  From  F,  Carica  it  is  best  distinguished  by  tomentose  branch- 
lets  and  the  rarely  lobed  leaves,  which  are  less  rough  than  those  of  the 
common  Fig.  There  is  some  doubt  regarding  F,  caricaides,  which  is  re- 
presented by  Roxb.  in  IlL  Hb.  Kew,  1730,  with  larger  leaves  and  the 
fruit  not,  or  very  shortly  stipitate. 

Common  wild  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Suliman  range,  ascending  to  5000 
ft.,  and  in  the  plains  of  the  trans-Indus  tenitoiy,  in  the  Salt  ran^e,  the  Siwalik 
tract,  and  outer  hills,  extending  eastward  to  Nepal,  and  ascendmg  to  5000  ft. 
(on  the  Sutlej  to  9000  ft.)  Umi  the  upper  limit  in  Kunawar.  Oudh  forests, 
plains  of  the  Panjab.  Cultivated  in  N.W.  India,  in  Sindh,  Beluchistan,  and 
Afghanistan.  The  leaves  are  renewed  in  March,  the  fruit  ripens  Jnne-Oct. 
The  tree  resembles  F.  Carica  in  habit  so  much  as  to  be  easily  confused  with  it; 
the  trunk  is  short,  6-7  ft.  girth  (one  of  10  ft  noted  by  Dr  S.),  with  a  rounded 
bushy  crown,  but  it  often  is  onlj  a  shrub.  Bark  of  a  dull-grey  colour  (ashy 
white,  Madden),  very  smooth,  with  only  a  few  small  scars  and  specks.  In  the 
plains  the  fruit  is  not  genersdly  eaten,  in  the  hills  it  is  eaten  largely,  and  is 
often  succulent,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 

10.  F.  parasitica,  Koenig ;  Thwaites  Enum.  266 ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus. 
Lugd.  Bat.  iii.  292. — Syn.  F.  Ampelos,  Koen. ;  Roxb.  FL  Lid.  iii  653 ; 
Wight  Ic.  t  662.     F,  exceUa,  Vahl ;  Roxb.  1.  c.  662. 

A  laige  tree,  or  epiphytic  on  other  trees.  Leaves  rough  on  both  sides, 
or  on  the  under  side  only,  short  -  petiolate,  elliptic  -  oblong,  entire,  main 
lateral  nerves  7-10  pair,  joined  by  reticulate  and  distinct  intramai^inal 
veins,  blade  6-6,  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Receptacles  pubescent,  in  pairs,  axil- 
lary, pedunculate.  Male  flowers  few,  monandrous,  perianth-segments  3-5, 
linear,  hairy.  Female  flowers :  perianth  of  6-6  long,  linear,  hairy  segments ; 
style  lateral,  short,  stigma  indistinctly  lobed.  Fruit  yellow  when  ripo, 
Bubglobo&e,  ^  in.  diam« 

Kamaon,  at  the  foot  of  the  lulls,  Banda,  Behar,  Bengal^  South  India,  Ceylon. 
Often  epiphytic,  encircling  the  steins  of  other  trees  with  its  anastomosing  roots. 
The  leaves  are  used  to  poflsh  ivory  (Roxb.) 
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1 1.  P.  Bcandens,  Roxb.  1.  c.  536 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  643.  (Not  F,  scandens, 
Roxb.  of  Stewart  Pb.  Plants,  214.) 

A  climbing  shrub;  leaves  coriaceous,  rough  on  both  sides,  or  on  the 
under  side  only,  short-petiolate,  ovate,  entire,  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair, 
with  shorter  intermediate  nerves  between,  the  lowest  pair  basal,  joined  by 
slender  reticulate  and  intramarginal  veins,  blade  4-6,  petiole  ^-1  in.  long. 
Eeceptacles  in  pairs,  axillaiy,  pedunculate,  but  not  stipitate,  supported  at 
the  base  by  3-4  ovate  bracts.  Male  flowers  few,  monandrous;  perianth  of 
both  sexes  red,  glabrous,  of  4  linear  segments.  Style  lateral,  short,  stig- 
ma 2-lobed.  Fruit  subglobose,  J  in.  diam.,  yellowish-green  when  ripe, 
peduncle  J  in.  long. 

EamaoD,  Paiisnath  in  Behar,  Eastern  Bengal 

Ficus  radioans^  Roxb.  1.  c.  636  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  671— Syn.  F»  urophylla,  Wall., 
is  a  scandent  ahmb  with  rooting  stems,  often  epiphytic.  Leaves  snortr-petiolate, 
elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  suddenly  narrowed  mto  a  long  linear  apex,  midrib, 
nerves  and  veins  very  prominent  lieneath,  imnressed  on  tne  upper  side  of  leaf, 
main  lateral  nerves  3-4  on  either  side  of  miarib,  anastomosing  by  stout  intra- 
marginal transverse  and  reticulate  veins.  Fruit  axillary,  subglobose,  pedun- 
culate, ^  in.  diam.,  yellow  or  orange  when  ripe.  East  Bengal,  Burma,  Indian 
Archipelago. 

12.  P.  trachycarpa,  Miq.  in  Hook.  Joum.  Bot.  vii.  (1848)  430;  Ann. 
291. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  rough  branchlets.  Leaves  rough,  short- 
petiolate,  oblong  -  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  dentate  with  large  distant 
teeth,  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  arcuate,  blade  4-6  in.,  acumen  (tail) 
1  in.,  and  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Receptacles  axillary,  solitary,  short-pedun- 
culate, male  and  female  flowers  in  one  receptacle.  Male  flowers :  perianth 
gamophyllous,  segments  3-5,  hairy ;  stamens  1  or  2,  anthers  versatile,  cells 
parallel,  distinct.  Female  flowers  :  perianth-segments  linear,  ciliate,  gen- 
erally 5.  Ovary  stipitate,  style  short,  lateral,  bifid  at  the  top,  but  early 
deciduous.  Fruit  ovoid,  f  in.  long,  rugose  with  a  very  uneven  surface,  on 
short  peduncle. 

Sutlej  valley  near  Rampur,  Kamaon,  ascending  to  5000  ft.  Sikkim,  Kasia 
hills,  Burma.    Fr.  May,  June. 

13.  P.  Ounia,  Buch. ;  Roxb.  L  c.  561 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  648 ;  Miq.  Ann. 
Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  iii  296. — Vem.  Khewnau,  Garhwal ;  Khurhur,  Oudh ; 
KassoB,  Gorakhpur;  Ohwi^  C.  Prov. 

A  smaU  or  sometimes  a  large  tree,  branchlets  scabrous.  Leaves  alternate, 
hilarious,  unequal-sided,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate,  rough  on 
both  sides,  under  side  soft-tomeritose  while  young,  base  semicordate,  the 
lower  half  forming  a  large  rounded,  projecting,  3-nerved  lobe;  main  lateral 
nerves  8-12  pair,  with  prominent  transverse  veins,  blade  6-15,  petiole  ^ 
in.  long.  Fruit  turbinate,  ribbed,  pedunculate,  in  pairs  or  in  threes,  in 
long  leadQess  panided  racemes  from  the  trunk,  often  several  feet  long. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  ascending  to  4000  ft  in  the  outer  hills,  and  extending 
west  to  the  Chenab.  Oudh  forests,  in  ravines  and  water-courses.  East  Bengal, 
Paiisnath,  Coromandel  coast,  Burma.    The  principal  crop  of  the  fruit  ripens  in 
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Aug.,  Sept.    In  Oudh  it  only  attains  12  ft.,  with  a  girth  of  2  ft.    It  is  said  that 
the  leaves  are  used  for  polishing  wood.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

F.  (xmglomerata,  Roxb.  1.  c.  559,  Wight  Ic.  t.  669,  is  probably  the  same  species ; 
it  is  said  to  differ  by  shorter  leaves  and  sessOe  receptacles. 


14.  F.  ^omenta,  Roxb.— Tab.  XLOL— Cor.  PL  t  123;  FL  Ind. 
558 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  667. — Syn.  Ccvdlia  glomeratay  Miq.  Sans.  Udum- 
barcu  Vem.  Kathgular^  krumbdly  rumbal,  kakammal^  dadhuriy  Pb. ;  CftUoTy 
paroGy  letkuy  N.W.P.  ;  Gulary  Oudh,  Banda;  Umar^  Umrdiy  tue^  C.P. ; 
ITiapan,  yay  thapaUy  Burm. 

A  middle-sized  or  large  tree,  youngest  shoots  pubescent.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, glabrous  when  fiUl-grown,  entire,  under  side  pde,  and  covered  with 
minute  green  dots,  main  lateral  nerves  6-8  pair,  the  lowest  pair  near  the 
base,  blade  4-6,  petiole  1-2  in.  long.  Beceptacles  pedunculate,  downy,  in 
short  thick  paniculate  clusters  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches.  Male 
flowers  few,  near  the  mouth  of  receptacle,  perianth  of  broad,  very  thin, 
hyaline  segments  closely  enveloping  each  other,  enclosing  1  or  2  unequal 
stamens,  filaments  short,  connate  at  the  base.  Female  flowers  mostly  long- 
pedicellate.  Fruit  subglobose,  1-2  in.  diam.,  downy,  red  or  orange  coloured 
when  ripe. 

Salt  range  (rare),  Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Himalaya.  Common  in  Oudh 
and  the  Gangetic  plain.  Bengal,  Central  and  South  India.  Generally  on 
the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers.  North  Australia  and  Queensland  (Benth. 
Fl.  Austr.  vL  178).  Often  planted,  also  in  the  plains  of  the  eastern  ranjab. 
The  fruit  generally  ripens  from  April  to  July  ;  the  leaves  are  renewed  be- 
tween Jan.  and  ApriL  Attains  40-60  ft.,  and  a  girth  of  5-8  ft.,  with  a  short 
stem  and  large  spreading  branches.  Stewart  measured  an  old  hollow  tree  in 
the  Bias  valley  of  14  ft.  girth,  and  trees  60-100  ft.  high  have  been  reported  from 
the  Sutlej.  fiark  4  in.  thick,  grey  or  brown,  without  cracks  or  fiurows,  but  in 
old  trees  occasionafly  rough  from  exfoliating  scales.  Wood  reddish  or  brownish 
grey,  no  distinct  heartwood,  the  cub.  ft.  weighs  36.26  lb.  (Cunningham,  Gwalior), 
26.6  lb.  (R.  T.,  Cent  Prov.)  From  Cunningham's  ezperiments,  the  value  of  F. 
appears  to  be  between  403  and  513.  Lasts  well  under  water,  but  is  otherwise 
not  durable.  It  is  used  for  well-frames.  The  tree  abounds  in  milky  juice,  from 
which  bird-lime  is  made  ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  cattle-  and  elephant-fodder. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  ;  in  times  of  scaicity  the  unripe  fruit  is  poxmded,  mixed 
with  flour,  and  made  into  cakes.  Leaves^  bark,  and  fruit  are  used  in  native 
medicine. 

15.  P.  Boxbnrghii,  Wall. ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  iiL  296.— Syn. 
F.  macrophylla,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  556  (not  Desf.)^  Wight  Ic.  t.  673. 
F.  aderocarpa,  Grift  Ic.  PI.  As.  t.  558  (?)  Covellia  maerophylla,  Miq.  Hook.  j 
Joum.  Bot.  vii.  465.     Vem.   Urbuly  urmvly  baru,  tusi,  trimbal,  trvnal,          i 
iramcU,  tirmi,  tiarnle,  Pb. ;  Trimmaly  tlmaly  timlay  N.W.P. 

A  middle-sized  tree,  with  hollow  branchlets ;  under  side  of  leaves  hoaiy 
or  with  soft  grey  pubescence.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  with  deeply  cordate 
base,  acute,  irregularly  dentate,  3  basal  and  4-6  main  lateral  nerves  on  either 
side  of  micbib,  joined  by  prominent  transverse  veins  at  right  angles  to  basal 
and  lateral  nerves ;  blade  6-18  in.  long,  petiole  1-4  in.  Fruit  tubercled, 
hairy,  yellowish  green,  tinged  with  red  when  ripe,  turbinate,  1-2  in.  long, 
2-3  in«  broad,  marked  with  8-12  longitudinal  ridges,  mouth  closed  witib 
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namerons  cordate  scales,  pedunculate,  in  clusters  of  6-20,  on  short  thick 
leafless  branchlets,  on  the  trunk  aild  at  the  base  of  main  branches. 

Siwalik  and  outer  Himalaya,  ascending  to  5000,  and  in  places  to  6000  ft., 
and  extending  west  to  the  Indus.  Silhet  and  Chittagong.  Fruit  ripens  (in 
North  India])  March-May.  Trunk  short  erect,  dividing  into  a  few  stout 
branches,  which  spread  into  a  broad  shady  crown.  The  leaves  are  valued  as 
elephant-  and  cattle-fodder.  The  fruit  is  eaten  and  sold  in  bazaars  ;  its  flavour 
is  not  unpleasant.    Wood  heavier  and  harder  than  that  of  other  species. 

F.  tritoba,  Ham. ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  iii.  290— Syn.  F,  hirstUa, 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii  628  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  670  ;  F,  hvrta,  Roxb.  1.  c.  531 ;  F.  Eox- 
hirghiij  Miq.  Lend.  Joum.  Bot.  vii.  456,  is  a  tree  of  Eastern  Bengal,  belonging 
to  another  section  of  the  genus,  branches  leaves  and  receptacles  densely  clouiea 
with  ferniginous  tomentum,  leaves  large,  cordate  or  3-lobed,  fruit  large,  sessile, 
axillaiy,  in  pairs,  hairy,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  ovoid,  thick  fleshy,  supported 
at  the  base  by  3  ovate  acuminate  bracts,  perianth  deeply  3-5-parted|  red,  male  fl. 
diandrous. 

16.  P.  hispida,  Linn.fil. ;  Benth.  Fl.  Austr.  vi.  176.— Syn.  F.  qppositi- 
folia,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  124;  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  661 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  638;  Griff. 
Ic.  PL  As.  t.  560.  F,  cUBmonum,  Koenig ;  Roxb.  L  c.  562  ;  Wight  Ic.  t. 
641.  Sans.  Kako  dumhara  (the  Crow's  Udumhara),  Vem.  Daduri, 
degar,  rumbcd,  Pb. ;  Kdgsha,  gobla,  totmUa,  Kamaon ;  Kat  gtUaria, 
Oudh ;  DJiedu  mera,  Panch  Mehals. 

A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  young  luxuriant  shoots  hollow,  nodes 
marked  by  annular  scars,  branchlets  rough  with  short  stiff  hairs.  Leaves 
all  opposite,  ovate-  or  obovate-oblong,  entire  or  dentate,  rough  above, 
tomentose  beneath,  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair,  the  lowest  pair  from  the 
base  of  leaf,  joined  by  prominent  transverse  veins,  blade  4-8  in.,  petiole 
1-2  in.  long.  Receptacles  pedunculate,  sometimes  axillary  in  pairs,  more 
generally  clustered  on  leafless,  often  long  pendulous  branchlets  from  the 
old  wood  on  trunk  and  branches.  Male  flowers  :  a  few  near  the  mouth  of 
receptacle,  monandrous,  perianth  of  3  or  4  broad  hyaline  segments  envelop- 
ing each  other.  Female  flowers  numerous,  pedicellate ;  perianth  thin  and 
transparent ;  ovaiy  stipitate,  stigma  large,  funnel-shaped.  Fruit  obovoid, 
hairy,  with  6  longitudinal  ridges,  1  in.  long,  greenish  when  ripe. 

Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Himalaya,  ascending  to  3500  ft,  and  extending  west 
to  the  Chenab.  Abundant  (in  moist  ravines)  m  the  Oudh  forests.  Common  in 
Ben^l  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Panch  Miehals,  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
Indian  Archipelago,  North  Australia  and  Queensland.  The  leaves  are  renewed 
Feb.,  March  ;  the  fruit  ripens  April,  May,  and  often  remains  long  on  the  tree. 
Usually  a  small  tree,  but  attains  60  ft.  in  Sikkim.  Bark  thin,  grey  or  greenishp 
rough,  inner  bark  milkyi  Wood  coarse-grained,  very  light,  24f  lb.  per  cub.  ft. 
P.=360  (Kyd).  The  acrid  milk  is  used  medicinally  in  Kangra.  The  tree  is 
much  lopP^  lor  cattle-fodder. 

The  following  frutescent  species  ofFicus,  which  are  found  in  the  North- West 
Himal^a,  may  be  briefly  mentioned  here :  I.  F.  foveolatay  Wall.  Cat  No. 
4493  ;  Unff.  Ic.  PI.  As.  t.  561,  iL  ;  scandent,  branches  often  rooting,  branchlets, 
petioles,  under  side  of  leaves  and  peduncles  hairy,  leaves  short-petiolate,  coria- 
ceous, oblong-lanceolate,  main  lateral  nerves  6-10  pair,  alternating  with  shorter 
ones,  all  anastomosing  by  prominent  reticulate  and  intramarginal  veins.  Fruit 
axillaiy,  pedunculate  but  not  stipitate,  hairy,  subglobose,  supported  at  its  base 
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by  3  membranous  bracts.  Style  long  filiform,  undivided.  Wangtu  bridge, 
Sutlej  valley,  Eamaon,  ascending  to  7500  ft,  Sikkim,  Bhutan  (a  middle-sixed 
tree,  with  red,  fleshy  fruit,  QriS.  It.  not.  137),  Kasia  hills.  Probably  =  F, 
reticulata,  Miq.  Ann.  iii.  294  (identified  with  F.  acandens,  Bozb.,  in  Stewart 
Pb.  Plants,  214),  and  F.  Luducca,  Boxb.  534 ;  Madden  As.  Soc  Joum.  xviiL  i 
644— Vem.  Kabra,  Almora. 

2.  F.  nemaralis,  WalL  Cat  4517.  Glabrous.  Leaves  membranous,  lanceo- 
late, long-acuminate,  main  lateral  nerves  arcuate,  10-16  pair,  with  numerous 
shorter  intermediate  ones,  joined  by  very  fine,  distinct,  but  not  prominent  reticu- 
late veins,  blade  5-6,  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Mde  fl«  numerous,  mixed  with  females, 
2-3-androus  ;  perianth  red,  of  3-4  lanceolate  secments.  anthers  large,  basifixed, 
on  short  filaments ;  female  perianth  of  3-4  lanceolate  suoconcave  segments  ;  style 
short  Fruit  globose,  ^  in.  diam.,  in  pairs,  pedunculate  but  not  stipitate,  sup- 
ported at  its  base  by  3  acute  membranous  bracts.  Outer  Himalaya,  from  t£e 
Jhelam  to  Sikkim,  ascending  to  7000  ft 

3.  F  pubigera,  WalL  Cat.  No.  4518,  identified  by  Biiquel  with  F.  erectOy 
Thunb.  (Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat  iiL  294).  Extremities  and  petioles  hairy. 
Leaves  glabrous,  or  with  floccose  hairs  beneath,  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  lon^- 
acuminate,  main  lateral  nerves  8-10  pair,  blade  5-8,  petiole  i  in.  long.  Frmt 
hairy,  globose,  |  in.  diam.,  short-pedunculate  but  not  stipitate.  Eamaon,  as- 
cendiiig  to  3000  ft.    Nepal,  Sikkim,  Aaaam,  Easia  hills. 

A  remarkable  shrub,  of  the  subgenus  Covdlia,  common  on  banks  of  rivers 
and  in  rocky  river-beds  in  Sikkim,  Easia,  iJie  hills  of  Oudh  and  Eamaon,  is  (4.) 
F.  tuberculata.  Wall.  Cat  No.  4539  (but  not  of  Roxburgh).  S.  Eurz  (Journal 
As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  xlii.  pt  ii.  1873, 106)  identifies  it  with  a  similar  shrub  which 

Scows  in  Pegu  and  Ms^ban  {F,  pyrrhocarpa,  Eurz),  but  the  identity  of  the 
urman  and  North  Indian  species  seems  doubtful  The  North  Indian  shrub 
has  rough  and  hairy  brancmets,  lanceolate  opposite  leaves,  approximate  near 
the  ends  of  branches,  5-7  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short  hairy  petiole,  harsh  on 
both  sides  with  short  adpressea  hairs,  stipules  lanceolate|  persistent,  hairy ; 
receptacles  hairy,  with  circular  raised  tubercles,  and  a.  few  scales  on  the  outer 
surface,  pedunculate,  on  short  leafless  bracteate  nanides  from  the  old  wood ; 
perianth  of  female  fl.  none  or  early  caducous,  style  long  filiform,  hairy.  Far- 
ther inquiries  may  perhaps  identify  it  with,  either  F,  UmceotatOy  Buch.,  Roxb. 
1.  c.  557  ;  Biiq.  Ann.  iiL  297,  or  F,  laminoMf  Haidwicke ;  Roxb.  531 ;  Madden 
As.  Soc.  Joum.  xviiL  i.  643---yem.  Chancherrij  the  leaves  used  to  feed  cattle. 

5.  F.  heterophylla,  Linn.  fiL;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  532;  Wight  Ic  t  659,  is  a 
stra^lins  shrub,  with  alternate,  short-petiolate,  very  rou^h  leaves,  either  undi- 
vided oblong,  or  variouslv  lobed.  Receptacles  axillary  m  pairs,  pedunculate, 
yellow  when  ripe,  with  whitish  scabrous  spots.  On  the  banks  of  nvers  and  in 
moist  places  generally.  Oudh,  Bimda  district  (Edgeworth),  Bengal,  South  India, 
Ceylon. 

6.  F,  repenSy  Willd.;  Roxb.  L  c.  535 ;  Wight  Ic  1 636,  is  a  small  scandent  or 
procumbent  shrub,  with  rooting  stems,  conmion  in  ffrass-lands  of  Oudh,  Bengal, 
Burma  and  South  India ;  leaves  alternate,  long-petiolate,  very  rough,  ovate,  orten 
with  cordate  base,  imdivided  or  variously  lobecL '  Fruit  obovoid,  narrowed  into 
a  long  stalk,  supported  at  tiie  base  by  bracts,  the  stalk  as  long  as  or  longer  than 
the  axillary  solitary  peduncle.  Male  fl.  few,  near  the  mouth  of  receptacle,  monan- 
drous,  perianth  of  4  hyaline  oblong  segments ;  female  fl.  numerous,  perianth  of 
5  thin  nyaliae  lanceolate  segments ;  style  short,  undivided. 

9.  CUDBANIA,  TiecuL 

Spinoee  shrub  with  alternate  leaves  and  axillary  globose  flowor-heads. 
Flowers  dioicous.  Male  fl. :  perianth  of  4-5  narrow  segmente,  concave 
and  obtuse  above.     Stamens  4,  pistil  rudimentary.     Female  fl.  of  4  im- 
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bricate  concave  segments.  Ovary  free,  1 -celled,  with  a  eolitaiy  pendu- 
lous ovule  ;  style  simple,  stigma  filifonn.  Nuts  free,  enclosed  in  the  con- 
solidated fleshy  peiianth  and  receptacle ;  pericarp  cnistaceous.  Albumen 
scanty  or  0. 

1.  0.  javanensis,  Tiecul;  Benth.  Fl.  Austr.  vi  179  (not  Wight  Ic.  t. 
1960). — Syn.  Madura  javanica,  Blume  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd.  Bat.  ii  t.  31. 
Traphis  spinosa,  Wall.    Vem.  Monday  mandei,  Tcangu,  N.W.P. 

A  straggling  shrub,  armed  with  axillary,  straight  or  curved,  spines ; 
branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  subcoriaceous,  glabrous,  short-petiolate,  1-4 
in.  long,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  acute  or  obtuse,  entire,  pen- 
niveined  and  reticulate,  but  veins  not  prominent.  Flower-heads  pubescent, 
globose,  axillary,  solitary  or  2  together,  short-pedunculate,  the  males  i  in. 
diam.,  the  females  smaller  at  first,  but  increasing,  when  mature,  to  |  in. 
or  more.  Male  flowers  closely  packed,  perianth  leaves  3-5  distinct,  often 
unequal,  cuneate,  the  upper  part  concave  and  haiiy  outside.  Filaments 
short,  not  inflexed  in  bud,  inserted  round  a  glabrous,  subulate  rudimen- 
tary ovary,  anthers  oblong,  2-celled.  Female  flowers  crowded,  more  or 
less  immersed  in  the  fleshy  receptacle.  Leaves  of  perianth  4,  upper  part 
thickened  and  velvety.  Style  one,  short,  barely  exserted.  Fruit  a  com- 
pound, irregularly-shaped  beny  as  large  as  a  small  Custard  apple  (Mad- 
den), formed  of  the  enlarged  fleshy  perianths  and  receptacle,  each  perianth 
enclosing  a  one-seeded  nut. 

Dehra  Doon,  Garhwal,  Rohilkhand,  Nepal,  Oudh,  Sikkim,  Kasia,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Eastern  Africa,  Indian  Archipelago,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales. 
Fl.  April-June ;  fr.  Aug.-Nov.  Bark  smooth,  yellQWish  brown  or  blackish, 
marked  with  white  oblong  lenticels.    Wood  used  as  fuel. 

10.  ABTOCABPUS,  Linn. 

Evergreen  trees  with  milky  juice ;  leaves  alternate.  Flowers  monoicous. 
Male  and  female  in*  distinct,  globose  or  cylindrical  heads.  Male  flowers  : 
perianth  2-3-4-phyllous,  segments  free  or  connate,  concave,  imbricate  in 
aestivation.  Stamen  1,  exserted.  Female  flowers :  perianth  tubular,  entire, 
with  a  minute  mouth.  Ovary  free,  1-locular  (rarely  2-3-locular),  with  a 
solitary  pendulous  ovule;  style  terminal  or  lateral,  simple  or  2-3'fid), 
stigma  various.  Nuts  enclosed  in  the  persistent  perianths,  which  are  con- 
solidated in  a  large  fleshy  syncarpium.     Seed  exalbuminous. 

Nearly  ^broas  ;  branchlets  with  annnlar  scars  •  .  ,  I,  A,  integri/olkk 
Kxtremities  and  under  side  of  leaves  grey-tomentose ;  branchlets 

withont  annular  scan 2,  A.  Ldkoocha, 

1.  A.  integrifolia,  Linn. ;  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  522 ;  Wight  Ic  t  678^; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  2833,  2834.  JocAr^ree.— Sans.  Panasa.  Vem.  Kanihal^ 
kaiol,  kaihal^  N.W.  India ;  Phandsy  Bombay ;  Pein  nayben,  Burm. 

A  large  tree,  glabrous,  only  youngest  shoots  with  short  stiff  hairs; 
branchlets  with  annular  raised  Imes,  the  scars  of  the  stipules.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  smooth,  shining  above,  rough  beneath,  elliptic  or  obovate, 
obtuse,  midrib  prominent  beneath,  with  7-8  main  lateral  nerves  on  either 
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side  of  midrib  ;  blade  4-8  in.,  petiole  ^1  in.  long,  stipulee  laige,  with  a 
broad  amplexicaul  base,  sheathing  in  bud,  early  caducous ;  leaves  of  young 
plants  and  of  shoots  from,  the  root  often  lobed.  Flower- heads  ovoid, 
elongated,  on  shoH  lateral  branchlets,  generally  on  the  trunk  or  larger 
branches.  Fruit  large,  hanging  on  short  stalks,  oblong,  fleshy,  with  a 
thick  cylindrical  receptacle  and  a  muricated  rind  12-30  in.  long  and  6-12 
in.  diam.     Seeds  reniform,  oily. 

Cultivated  in  N.W.  India  (rare  in  the  Ponjab,  and  not  beyond  Lahore),  in 
Oudh,  Bengal,  Central  and  South  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Regarding  its  native  home,  there  is  yet  some  uncertainty.  Rumphius 
(Hentarium  Ambomense,  i  106)  states  that  it  ctowb  in  the  forests  of  Ceylon,  like 
other  forest  trees,  but  Thwaitea,  Enum.  PL  Ceyl.  262,  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
be  considered  truly  indigenous.  In  the  Indian  Archipelago  the  tree  is  believed 
to  be  cultivated  only,  and  in  Burma,  though  the  Jack  is  often  found  in  lam 
and  dense  forests  {e,  g.,  in  the  Attaran  district),  yet  I  have  only  found  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  deserted  settlements.  According  to  Wight  L  c.  and  Beddome  (FL 
Sylv.  Manual,  p.  219),  the  tree  is  wild  in  uie  mountain  forests  of  the  western 
Ghats,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  Fl.  Dea-Feb. ;  fr.  May-July.  Attains  40-50  ft., 
with  a  short  erect  trunk  of  great  girth,  and  a  dense  shady  crown.  Bark  thick, 
often  with  deep  cracks,  inner  subetence  soft  Sapwood  white,  heartwood  yellow 
when  fresh  cut,  reddish  brown  when  seasonea,  the  wood  of  old  trees  some- 
what resembling  mahogany  in  colour  and  appearance.  Takes  a  beautiful  polish. 
Medullary  rays  sharply  defined,  light-coloured,  of  moderate  width,  pores  lai^, 
uniformly  diBtributea,  each  pore  in  a  patch  of  yellow  tissue,  often  in  concentnc- 
ally  arranged  patches  or  interrupted  bands.  Weight  between  42  and  45  lb. 
per  cub.  ft.  Value  of  P.  788,  Skinner  ;  between  513  and  889,  Puckle ;  fracture 
splintery.  Warps  and  cracks  unless  well  seasoned.  Used  for  carpentry  and 
furniture,  and  imported  into  England  for  cabinet-work,  turning,  and  for  brush- 
backs.  A  vellow  dye  is  made  of  the  wood.  The  leaves,  bark,  and  the  rind  of 
the  fruit  aoound  in  a  tenacious  white  milk,  used  as  bird-lime.  The  £ruit  is  an 
important  article  of  food  in  Burma,  South  India,  and  Ceylon,  the  seeds  are 
roasted  and  eaten.  Young  trees  bear  fruit  on  the  branches,  older  trees  on  the 
trunk,  and  very  old  trees  often  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  near  the  root. 

Other  species  with  amplexicaul  stipules  and  annular  scars  on  branchlets  are  : 
1.  A,  Chaplasha,  Roxb.  1.  c.  525 ;  Wight  Ic  t.  682 — Vem.  Chaplash,  Beng., 
Taun  peinnayhen  (Mountain  Jack),  Burm.,  a  gigantic  timber-tree  of  East  Ben^ 
and  Burma,  wood  prized  for  canoes,  structure  similar  to  that  of  A.  irUegrifoluju 
Leaves  of  younc  plants  pinnatifid,  of  old  trees  entire  ;  flower-heads  globose,  long- 
pedimculate  ;  fruit  globose,  the  size  of  a  lar^e  orange.  2.  A,  hirtiUci^  Lam.; 
Koxb.  Lc.  521  ;  Bead.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  308 ;  Angdi  wood.  Vem.  Heb  HalsUf  Canar., 
a  most  valuable  timber-tree  of  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  western  Ghats,  male 
fl.  in  long  cylindrical  spikes  ;  fruit  ovoid,  size  of  a  large  lemon,  the  tops  of  peri- 
anths enlarging  and  forming  numerous  hispid  spines.  Wood  strong,  dose- 
grained,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  highly  prized  for  ship-building  and  other 
purposes,  weight  per  cub.  ft.  86-40  lb.,  P. =744.  3.  A.  tncisa,  linn.  ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t  2869-71,  the  Breadfruit-tree,  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  now  in- 
troduced into  most  tropical  countries ;  bears  fruit  on  the  western  coast,  in 
Ceyloup  and  in  Burma.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  a  connate  base  1-3  ft  long,  znale 
fl.  m  club-shaped  spikes. 

2.  A.  Lakoocha,  Hoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  liL  524;  Wight  Ic.  t.  681.— Sans. 
Lakucha,  Vem.  Titin,  dheu,  daheOy  Pb. ;  DJiau,  dahu,  Kamaon ;  Barked^ 
Banda,  Behar;  Dephtdy  Bengal;  MyauMouky  Bunn. 
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A  large  tree;  brancMets  and  under  side  of  leaves  with  soft  grey  tomen- 
tum.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse  or  short-acuminate,  entire, 
blade  6-10  in.,  petiole  ^-1  in.  long,  upper  side  glabrous,  shining,  under 
side  soft-tomentose,  10-14  pair  of  prominent  main  lateral  nerves;  stipules 
lanceolate,  with  a  narrow  base,  not  sheathing,  deciduous.  Flower-heads 
globose,  axillary,  the  male  subsessile,  the  female  short-pedunculate.  Fruit 
acid,  of  an  irregular  roundish  shape,  3-4  in.  diam.,  velvety,  yellow  when 
ripe. 

Outer  hills  of  Eamaon,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  Sikkim,  East  Bengal,  Burma, 
Evergreen  forests  of  the  western  Ghats,  Ceylon.  Occasionally  planted  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  of  the  Panjab,  rarely  in  the  plains.  Attains  50-60  ft.,  with  a  short 
trunk  of  great  girth.  Bark^  in.  thick,  light-  or  dark-grey,  rough,  but  without 
cracks  or  furrows.  Sapwooa  large,  wMtish,  heartwood  yellowiBh  or  dark  red- 
brown,  structure  similar  to  that  of  A.  integrifolia.  Weight  40  lb.  per  cub.  ft., 
D.B.,  Burma  List,  1862.  Used  for  furniture,  in  Burma  canoes  are  made  of  it 
The  male  flower-heads  are  pickled,  and  the  £niit  is  eaten* 

Antiaris  irmoocia,  Blume — Syn.  A,  saccidora,  Dalz.  &  Gibs. ;  Bomb.  Fl.  244 ; 
Wight  Ic  t  1958 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  307, — is  one  of  the  largest,  Beddome  says 
the  largest  tree  of  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  western  Ghats,  and  the  hills 
between  them  and  the  coast.  Found  as  far  north  as  Kandala,  also  in  Ceylon. 
Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  rough,  short-petiolate ;  female  flowers  solitaiy,  enclosed  in 
an  involucre  of  connate  imbricate  bracts,  sessile,  with  2  styles  ;  male  fl.  crowded 
on  a  thick  flat  receptacle  ;  frait  fleshy,  purple,  1 -seeded.  Sacks  are  made  of  the 
thick  woolly  fibrous  inner  bark,  described  as  follows  in  Graham's  Catalogue, 
193 :  "  A  branch  is  cut  corresponding  to  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  sack 
wanted,  soaked  a  little,  and  then  beaten  with  clubs  until  the  liber  separates  from 
the  wood.  This  done,  the  sack  formed  of  the  bark  is  turned  inside  out,  and 
pulled  down,  until  the  wood  is  sawed  off,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece 
left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  sack,  and  which  is  carefulfy  left  untouched."  In 
Ceylon  rope  is  aUo  made  of  the  bark. 

Another  sp.  of  the  same  genus  i9  found  in  the  dense  evergreen  forests  of  the 
Thoungyeen  valley  in  Tenasserim  {Myah  seik,  Burm.),  the  juice  is  used  by  the 
Karens  to  poison  arrows,  but  the  poison  does  not  seem  equal  in  its  effects  to 
that  of  the  famous  Unas  tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (Antiaris  toxicaria, 
Lesch. ;  Blume  Rumphia,  i.  t.  23).  The  largest  tree  which  I  ever  measured  in 
Burma  belonged  to  this  species ;  it  crew  in  the  evergreen  forest  of  the  Thoungyeen, 
was  250  ft.  high,  and  had  a  ^rth  of  38  ft.,  the  trees  of  the  surrounding  evergreen 
forest  having  an  average  height  of  200  ft.  (Attaran  Forest  Report,  1860,  p.  56). 
Beddome  states  that  A,  innoxia  attains  a  similar  size  on  the  western  Ghats. 

The  Caoutchouc  exported  from  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ecuador  is  the  produce  of  the  Ul^  tree,  CastiUoa  dasHca,  Cervantes,  and  per- 
haps a  second  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  a  superior  article,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tree  into  India  seems  desirable.  C,  dastica  is  a  large  tree, 
branchlets  and  under  side  of  leaves  with  long  soft  rust-coloured  tomentum  ; 
leaves  short-petiolate,  oblong.  Flowers  monoicous,  female  flowers  numerous, 
on  plane  circular  lateral  receptacles  (Collins'  Report  on  Caoutchouc^  1872,  11). 

The  Palo  de  Vaca  or  Cow  tree  of  Caracas  (Galactodendron  vtile^  Kimth ; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  3723-24),  a  gigjantic  tree  with  coriaceous  shininc  leaves,  has-  been 
referred  to  the  genus  Brodmwm,  From  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  it  yields 
lai^e  quantities  of  thick  gluey  milk  without  any  acridity,  drunk  extensively, 
and  very  wholesome  and  nourishing.    Brodmum  has  one  female  flower  insiae 
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a  Bubglobose  receptacle,  covered  on  the  outeide  with  numeroixB  Btamens  and 
peltate  bracteoles.  The  snake  or  Utter  toood  of  the  West  Indies,  Guiana,  and 
Mexico,  a  beautiful  heavy  dark-coloured  wood  with  small  pores  and  numerouB 
verv  fine  medullaiy  rays,  which  on  a  vertical  section  appear  like  linear  bands 
with  sharply  defined  and  exactly  parallel  sides,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  this 
genus,  Pvratinera  guianensU  of  Aublet,  the  Bois  ae  lettret^  a  large  tree  of 
Guiana,  identified  by  Poppig  with  Browntum  AvJbleUi  of  the  Hoallaga  river  in 
North  Peru,  and  by  Miqu^  with  Brodmum  ducolor,  Schott,  a  small  tree  of 
Brazil.  Another  species,  B.  Namagttcit  Seemann,  of  New  Granada  and  Cen- 
tral America,  has  a  thick  woolly  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is  made  into  beds, 
garments,  and  ropes,  and  used  as  sails  in  the  native  canoes  (Hookei^s  Journal, 
ui  (1851)  269). 

11.  CELTIS,  Tournefort. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  polygamous, 
in  axillary  or  lateral  cymes.  Perianth  deciduous,  of  4-5  segments,  imbri- 
cate in  bud.  Stamens  as  many  as,  and  shorter  than,  perianth-segments^ 
in  the  male  flowers  surrounding  a  rudimentary  ovary  inserted  on  a  hairy 
disc.  Ovary  on  a  hairy  disc,  stigmata  2,  sessile,  deciduous.  Fruit  an 
ovoid  or  globose  drupe,  with  a  hard,  coriaceous  or  bony  kernel. 

.  1.  0.  australis,  linn.— Tab.  L.— Eeichenb.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  1338,  t.  667. 
— Syn.  C  tetraridra,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  63 ;  C,  caucasicc^  Willd. ;  Mico- 
cotdieTf  Fr. ;  Perlaro,  bagolaro,  It ;  Ziirgelhaum^  Germ.  Vem.  TagJio, 
takhum,  Afg. ;  Brimlu,  khirk,  Jchalk^  hharky  khirg,  kUy  rokuj  ehoku,  bramji, 
batkar,  kdi,  bigni,  Mugli,  Pb. ;  Kar,  Kunawar  j  TagJiOy  Sindh ;  Kharak^ 
kfiartka,  kliirk,  N.W.P. 

A  middle-sized  deciduous  tree,  with  bifarious  branches ;  young  leaves, 
branchlets,  and  petioles  hairy.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  unequal- 
based,  acuminate,  more  or  less  rough  when  full-grown,  serrate,  the  lower 
third  of  the  leaf  often  entire,  3  basal  nerves,  the  midrib  penniveined, 
blacle  3-5  in.,  petiole  |  in.  long ;  stipules  subulate,  caducous,  shorter  than 
petiole.  Flowers  yellowish- white,  tetramerous  or  pentamerous,  bisexual 
flowers  axillary,  pedicels  more  than  twice  the  length  of  petiole,  the  male 
flowers  on  shorter  pedicels,  in  lateral  fiftscides  or  sliort  racemes,  below  the 
leaves,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  youngest  leaves.  Drupe  ovoid,  ^  in.  long, 
putamen  reticulate-rugose,  seeds  oily. 

Afghanistan,  ascending  to  8800  ft.  Suliman  range  trans-Indus.  Salt  ranee. 
Himalaya,  ascending  to  8500  ft.,  firom  the  Indus  to  Bhutan.  KasLa  hills.  Also 
in  western  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  Upper  limit  on  the  Sutlej : 
Jangi  nght,  Morung  left  bank.  Frequently  planted  m  the  Panjab  plains  and 
the  N. W .  Himalaya,  in  Sindh  and  ^luchistan.  Fl.  March-May,  before  the 
leaves  appear,  or  with  the  first  leaves  ;  fr.  July-Sept.  Attains  30-^  ft ;  trunk 
short,  straight,  6-8  ft  ^irth,  one  noted  16  ft ;  branches  spreading.  Bark  ^  in. 
thick,  bluish-grey,  or  brown,  smooth  or  rough  with  brown  and  whitish,  often 
raised  specks,  not  furrowed,  but  frequently  with  numerous  small  cracks  and 
circular  wrinkles,  the  trunk  often  appearing  as  if  constricted  with  cords.  Growth 
generally  slow.  Wood  light-coloured,  close-  and  even-grained,  hard  and  tough, 
a  continuous  belt  of  large  pores  in  the  spring  wood,  other  pores  smaller,  uni- 
formly distributed, joined  by  narrow  undulating  often  zig-zag  lines  of  whitish 
tissue.    Hardy  in  England. 
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In  the  North- West  Himalaya  chum-sticks  are  made  of  it,  and  it  is  used  as  fuel 
and  for  charcoal.  The  wood  of  the  European  Celtis  varies  much  in  weight — sp. 
gray.  0.66-0.88  (41  to  54  lb.) — ^though  not  so  much  as  the  wood  of  the  Ash,  which 
also  has  a  continuous  belt  of  larce  pores  in  the  spring  wood.  In  the  south  of 
France  it  is  cultivated  extensively  m  coppice-woods  ;  oars,  hoops,  whip-handles, 
and  similar  articles  requiring  tenacity  and  elasticity,  are  made  of  it  In  the 
Himalaya  it  is  chiefly  planted  for  shade  and  fodder,  and  the  winter  supply  of 
hay  is  often  stored  in  its  branches.  The  bark  is  used  for  sandals  (Clegnom). 
The  fruit  is  insipidly  sweet  and  has  not  much  flesh.  It  is  eaten:  a  larger, 
blackish  or  dark  purple  kind  is  called  roku  on  the  Sutlej  ;  a  smaller,  yellow  or 
orange  kind,  choKU. 

Aitchison  (Cat.  139)  notes  C.  caucasicay  Willd.,  from  the  Jhelam,  the  Salt 
range,  Kashmir,  Eamaon,  and  (cultivated)  Sindh.  My  opinion  is  that  all  the 
CeiUU  of  North- West  India  with  glabrous  fruit  belong  to  one  species,  which 
I  identify  with  (7.  austraUs,  L. 

(7.  eriocarpa,  Decaisne  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot  t  152,  from  Eamaon,  differs  from 
C,  auttralU  bv  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  and  a  pubescent  ovary  and  drupe,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  specificallv  distinct.  Stewart  identifies  this  with 
C.  Acata,  Hamilton,  and  gives  its  dietrioution  and  vernacular  names  as  follows : 
Eastern  skirts  of  the.Stdiman  range  trans- Indus.  Salt  range  2000-3000  ft 
Himalaya  from  the  Indus  south-eastward,  ascending  to  4500  ft.,  Kamaon,  Nepal, 
and  Oudh.  Vem.  Taghoy  Afg. ;  BatkoTy  bat  taman,  Pb. ;  Akata  (whence  the 
specific  name),  katdiayHiadL 

C.  Roxhurghiif  Planch. — Syn.  (7.  trinerviay  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  65  (not  Leon., 
which  is  a  West  Indian  species),  has  subcoriaceous,  ovate,  acuminate,  almost 
glabrous  leaves,  entire  or  dentate  near  the  apex,  fertile  flowers  often  in  pairs 
(on  slender  axillary  racemes.  Dab.  Bomb.  FL  238).  South  India,  Bengal,  Burma. 
Dr  Stewart  states  that  this  species  is  found  (rare)  in  the  Siwalik  tract  of  the 
Panjab  and  Eamaon,  also  (not  common)  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  gives  the 
following  vernacular  names :  Kharaky  batkoTy  brumau  brundu,  Pb. ;  Chert 
charOy  kaihunidry  C.P.    I  have  not  seen  specimens  from  N.W.  and  Central  India. 

In  the  xvii.  voL  of  De  CandoUe's  Pnxiromus,  Planchon  refers  the  Cdtis  of 
North- West  India  to  the  following  species : — 

1.  (7.  cawxatcOt  Willd.  Leaves  oblique-  or  rhomboid-oblong-ovate,  acumin- 
ate, triplinerved.  Stipules  linear,  longer  than  petioles  of  young  leaves,  ovary 
slightly  pubescent  at  the  base  of  the  style  ;  kernel  slightly  reticulate.  Cauca- 
sus, North  Persia,  Cabul,  Beluchistan,  Salt  range,  Eashmir. 

2.  C.  enoearpOy  Decaisne.  Leaves  lanceolate ;  drupes  grey  -  tomentose. 
Panjab. 

3.  C.  tetrandra,  Boxb.  Leaves  subcoriaceous,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  cuspi- 
date, with  an  uneoual-sided  base,  triplinerved,  drupe  wholly  glabrous,  kernel 
slightly  rugose,  itamaon,  Nepal,  Silnet,  Nil^^ris  ("conmion,  vem.  AcUma'^y 
and  to  this  species  he  refers  the  following  as  synonymous  :  1.  (7.  glabra,  Planch. 
Eamaon.  2.  C-  serotinoy  Planch.,  Wight  Ic.  t  1970.  3.  0.  AcatOy  Hamilton 
in  Trans.  Soc.  Linn.  xviL  201.  Ben^,  Behar.  4.  (7.  nepalensis,  Planchon. 
Eamaon,  Tenasserim,  Andamans.  He  does  not  say  that  he  identifies  with  it 
5.  (7.  Eoa^rffhvL  Planch.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat  iiL  series  x.  302  (G.  trinervia,  Roxb.), 
but  seems  to  imply  that  it  belongs  to  thia  species  (Prodr.  xvii.  179). 

12.  SPONIA,  Comm. 

Trees  with  alternate  3-nerved  senate  leaves.  Flowers  monoicons,  in 
axillary  cymes.  Perianth  persistent,  tube  short,  limb  of  5  segments,  con- 
cave, induplicate  in  bud,  slightly  overlapping,  nearly  valvate.     Stamens 
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5,  longer  than  periantL     Fruit  a  minute  drupe,  supported  by  the  persia- 
tent  perianth^  and  crowned,  while  half  ripe,  by  2  short  stigmatose  sty  lea 

Leayes  rough  on  both  sides,  oblong-lanceolate ;  male  cymes  com- 
pact, as  long  as  petiole I,  S.  poliiaritk 

Leaves  soft-tomentose  beneath,  ovate ;  cymes  spreading,  longer 

than  petiole 2,  8,  orientaUa, 

1.  8.  politoria,  Planch. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvil  202. — Syn.  Celtia  politoria^ 
WalL  Vem.  Bantamman,  kanglu,  kkuri,  Pb. ;  Jduii,  kJiasaraa,  mdmi^ 
bdtUf  N.W.P.  ;  Banharria,  Oudh;  Kfidkst,  Nepal 

A  small  tree  with  short  trunk  and  bifarious  exceedingly  rough  leaves, 
branchlets  rough  with  long  hard  white  hairs.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
with  almost  equal-sided  base,  2-5  in.  long,  penniveined,  serrate,  pale  be- 
neath, rough  on  both  sides  with  scattered  hairs  and  the  raised  base  of 
numerous  fallen  hairs,  main  lateral  nerves  arcuate,  4-6  pair,  the  lowest 
pair  from  near  the  base  of  leaf,  petiole  ^  in.  long ;  stipules  deciduous, 
longer  than  petiole.  Cymes  of  male  flowers  as  long  as  petiole,  of  female 
flowers  a  little  longer  than  petiole. 

Salt  range.  Siwalik  tract  and  outer  hills  from  the  Chenab  to  Nepal.  Abun- 
dant in  the  Oudh  forests  in  dry  sandy  or  stony  place&  Sikidm,  Central  Pro- 
vinces. The  leaves  are  renewed  in  March  and  ApriL  Fl.  April-June,  Attains 
15  ft.  and  a  girth  of  12  in.,  with  a  few  spreadinff  branches.  Bark  \  in.  thick, 
greenish-white,  or  reddish-brown,  smooth  or  with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  inner 
i^ark  rejf  viscid,  fibrous.  Wood  reddish  nut-brown,  fibrous  and  elastic,  with  a 
moderately  close-grain  (R.  T.)  The  leaves  are  as  hard  as  sand-paper  and  are 
used  to  polish  wood  and  horn. 

2.  8.  orientalis.  Planch. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvii.  200. — Syn.  Oeltis  orien- 
talis,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  65.  Probably  not  different  fipom  8ponia 
Wightii,  PL  ;  Wight  Tc.  1. 1971 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  311.  Indian  Nettle- 
tree,  Charcoal-tree,     Vem.  Badu  manu,  C.P. ;  Gol,  Bombay. 

A  smaU  rapidly  growing  and  short-lived  tree  with  pubescent  branchlets. 
Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  3-nerved,  obtusely  serrate,  base  unequal-sided, 
cordate,  sofb-tomentose  beneath,  and  more  or  less  rough  on  the  upper  side, 
midrib  with  3-4  pairs  of  main  lateral  nerves ;  stipules  deciduous,  as  long  as 
petioles  of  young  leaves.  Cymes  lax,  spreading,  considerably  longer  than 
petiole.     Stigmas  covered  with  long  threads.     Drupe  black  when  ripe. 

Nepal,  Bengal,  Satpura  range  (not  common),  South  India,  Ceylon.  Forms 
part  of  the  secondary  growth  where  the  evergreen  forest  has  been  cleared  in 
Western  Mysore  and  Cooig.  Has  been  planted  in  Wynaad  for  shade  in 
coffee  plantations,  where  the  original  forest  had  been  imprudently  cleared  away. 
Fl.  April-June  (the  greater  part  of  the  year,  Roxb.)  Attains  30  ft.  with  an 
erect  short  trunk,  2-3  ft  girth.  Bark  dark  grey  or  blackish,  smooth.  The 
inner  bark  is  tough  and  strong. 

S.  vdutina,  Planch. ;  Benth.  Fl.  Hongkong.  324,  branchlets  and  under  side 
of  leaves  soft-pubescent.  China,  Indian  Archipelago,  Burma,  Beng^  ;  is  pro- 
bably not  specifically  distuict. 
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13.  ULMITS,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  simple,  more  or  less  distichous,  unequal- 
sided  leaves  and  caducous  stipules.  Flowers  bisexual,  in  lateral  fascicles. 
Perianth  campanulate,  generally  persistent,  4-5-  or  8-9-fid,  segments 
imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  as  many  as  perianth-lobes,  adnate  to  the 
tube  of  perianth,  and  opposite  to  its  segments;  anthers  fixed  by  the 
back.  Ovary  free,  1-2-ceUed;  styles  2,  papillose  on  the  inner  face,  1 
ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  an  indehiscent  flat  samara,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  a  broad  membranous  wing,  on  an  articulate  pediceL  Seed 
pendulous,  no  albumen,  embryo  straight,  radicle  superior. 

In  the  following  synopsis  I  have  included,  besides  the  North  Indian  species, 
the  more  important  of  the  European  Elms,  as  some  of  them  are  closely  allied  to 
the  North- West  Himalayan  species. 

Leaves  entire  ;  perianth  deciduous  ;  ovary  long-s  tipitate     .        1.  27.  mtegr\folia. 
Leaves  serrate  ;  perianth  persistent ;  ovary  subsessile. 
Stamens  and  perianth-segments  b^^  ;  flowers  appear  before 
tiie  leaves. 
Pedicels  more  than  twice  the  length  of  perianth ;  sta- 
mens and  perianth-segments  5-8. 
Articnlation  of  pedicel  near  its  base,  lower  portion 
much  shorter  than  upper ;  samara  not  fringed  at 

edges 2.   27.  Wallichiana. 

Articnlation  of  pedicel  near  the  top ;  lower  portion 

much  longer  than  upper ;  samara  fringed  at  the  ' 

edffe  with  long  hairs d,  U,  ^jfuaa. 

Pedicels  less  than  twice  the  length  of  perianth ;  sta- 
mens and  perianth-segments  5-6. 

Seed  in  the  middle  of  samara 4.   27.  montana. 

Seed  near  upper  end  of  samara  .        .        .        .        .        5.   27.  campegtria. 
Stamens  and  penanth-segments  i  ;  flowers  appear  with  the 

leaves 6.   27.  parvifolia, 

1.  U.  integrifoUa,  Roxb.  PL  Cor.  t.  78 ;  M.  Ind.  il  68 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv. 
t  310.  —  Syn.  Holoptdea  integri/olia,  Planch.  DC.  Prodr.  xvii.  164; 
Wight  Ic.  t.  1968.  Vem.  Pdpri,  khtden,  arjan^  rajdiny  kaehdm^  Pb. ; 
Papar,  kanju,  Elamaon  ;  Papriy  Bhartpur ;  DhamnOj  kunj\  Ondh ;  Kar- 
anjiy  chilhily  chilmilj  kumba,  kunja  noli,  hegaruiy  Cent.  Pro  v. ;  CJiiUaj 
Banda  ;  Wawali,  Mar. ;  Navili  cliettUy  TeL 

A  large  decidnons  tree,  nsnally  glabrous,  only  inflorescence  pubescent. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  elliptic,  acuminate,  entire,  those  of  seedlings  and  root- 
shoots  sometimes  serrate,  blade  3-5,  petiole  \  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves 
5-7  pair.  Male  and  bisexual  flowers  mixed,  in  cymose  lateral  fascicles. 
Perianth  hairy,  nearly  cleft  to  the  base,  segments  5.  Stamens  in  bisexual 
flowers  5,  in  male  flowers  8,  anthers  haiiy,  no  rudiment  of  ovary  in  male 
flowers.  Ovary  stipitate,  compressed,  generally  1-celled.  Samara  oval  or 
suborbicular,  unequal-sided,  1  in.  long,  on  a  long  slender  articulate  pedicel, 
the  upper  portion  being  the  elongated  stalk  of  the  ovary,  often  with  the 
remains  of  the  perianth  at  its  base.  A  variety  with  pubescent  extremities 
and  under  side  of  leaves  finom  Ceylon. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  extending  west  to  the  Bias,  but  rare  between  Jumna  and 
Bias.    Common  in  Qarhwal  and  Kamaon,  ascending  to  2000  ft.    Abundant  in 
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the  Gk)nda  and  Baraich  forests  of  Oudh^  and  in  the  Banda  district,  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Satpura  range.  Behar,  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma.  Often  ^danted 
in  North  and  Central  India.  Prefers  a  dry,  sandy  or  shingly  soil  The  leaves 
are  shed  between  Sept.  and  Jan.,  the  fresh  leaves  appear  m  March  and  April, 
soon  idPter  the  flowers,  which  come  out  in  Feb.-Marcix.  The  fruit  ripens  June- 
Aug.,  and  remains  long  on  the  tree.  A  fast^;rowing  tree,  attains  60-70  ft.,  with 
a  t£ul  straight  stem,  20-30  ft.  clear,  and  6-8  ft.  girth,  with  short  buttresses,  fur- 
rowed and  scooped  out  higher  up.  Bark  thick,  pale-  or  dark-grey  or  light-brown, 
with  small  tubercles  in  Imes,  and  longitudinally  rugose,  not  cut  up  by  cracks  or 
furrows,  smelling  unpleasantiy  when  bruised.  Wood  yellow  or  light-brown, 
soft  and  open-grained,  light  but  strong.  Medullary  rays  very  fine,  pores  moder- 
ate-sized, uniformly  distributed,  anniud  rings  distmct.  No  distinct  heartwood. 
Employed  in  building,  for  carts,  carving,  durability  uncertain.  Much  used  for 
fuel  and  charcoal.  The  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder,  and  the  tree  is  often 
used  to  stack  fodder  for  winter  supply. 

2.  TJ.  WallicUana,  Planch.— Tab.  LI— DC.  Prodr.  xvii  168.  In 
Herb.  Wall,  as  U.  eroaa,  Eoth,  and  U.  effusa^  Willd.  Vem.  KaiUy  khdi, 
hreriy  hreray  bran,  brdnkul,  brori^  amrdi,  mardri,  mardl,  marrun,  marratiy 
marazhy  maksJiart,  manderung,  maldung,  ehko,  kummdr,  Pb. ;  Himhareh^ 
Kullu,  Cleghom ;  Moredy  pabUna,  chambar  maya,  N.W.P. 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  branchlets  with  rough  pubescence.  Leaves  4-8 
in.  long,  elliptic,  long-acuminate,  main  lateral  nerves  16-20  pair,  each  ter- 
minating in  a  large  serrature,  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  serrulate,  petiole 
^  in.  long  ;  stipules  membranous  caducous.  Flowers  bisexual,  fasciculate, 
in  short  lateral  racemes,  common  peduncle  pubescent,  1  in.  long,  pedicels 
fasciculate,  3-6  from  one  point,  the  portion  below  the  articulation  pubes- 
cent, much  shorter  than  the  upper  glabrous  portion.  Perianth  persistent, 
turbinate,  glabrous,  segments  6,  obtuse,  ciHate.  Samara  short-stipitate, 
obovate,  pubescent^  seed  about  the  middle,  wing  reticulate.  The  indu- 
mentum ol  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly,  in  some  specimens  the  leaves 
are  soft-pubescent  or  tomentose  on  both  sides,  in  others  tbey  are  rough, 
in  others  again  they  are  glabrous  above,  and  pubescent  or  rough  beneath. 
Dr  Stewart  referred  this  sp.to  U,  campestris. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  North-West  Himalaya,  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal  at 
3500  to  10,000  ft,  often  planted,  also  cultivated  at  Kabul.  Fl.  early  in  spring, 
while  the  tree  is  leafless ;  the  fruit  ripens  May-June.  Attains  80-90  ft.,  trui^ 
erect,  often  of  immense  size,  tapering  from  abroad  base,  12-16  ft.  girth,  in  culti- 
vated and  protected  trees  to  24  ft.  Old  stems  mostly  hollow.  The  branches 
are  erect  at  times,  which  gives  the  tree  a  poplar-like  appearance.  Bark  whitish, 
light-  or  dark-grey,  or  dark  brown,  very  rough,  wiih.  long  diagonal  cracks,  cut- 
ting the  outer  bark  iato  diamond-shaped  euoliating  scales.  Wood  brown,  not 
much  valued  in  the  Himalaya.  The  bark  is  tough  and  very  strong  ;  cordage, 
sandals,  and  slow-matches  are  made  of  it.  The  leaves  are  lopped  extensivelyior 
cattle-fodder. 

3.  TJ.  effoBa,  Willd. ;  Reichenb.  Ic.  FL  Germ.  1337,  t.  666. — Syn. 
Z7.  pedunculcUa,  Fougeroux ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvii.  164. 

A  large  tree,  trunk  often  buttressed  at  the  base,  flowers  drooping  on  long 
slender  pedicels,  in  lateral  fascicles  on  the  previous  year's  wood.     Samara 
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fringed  at  the  edge  with  long  hairs,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  the  lower 
portion  below  the  articulation,  3-5  times  the  length  of  the  upper  portion. 

Eastem  Europe.  Flowers  in  spring  before  the  leaves.  Wood  not  much 
valued.  Specimens  very  similar  to  this  found  by  T.  Thomson  in  Kashmir  at 
COOO  ft  (April  1848,  at  Granderbal)  are  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  but  flowers  and 
young  fruit  are  subsessile. 

4.  n.  montaaa,  Sm. ;  Hook.  Stud.  *  FL  334 ;  Eeichenb.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ. 
1332,  t  662.     Wych  or  Mountain  Elm,     Bergriister,  Germ. 

A  large  forest  tree,  with  lax  foliage  and  drooping  branchlets,  bark  peel- 
ing off  in  linear  or  oblong  scales.  Leaves  rough,  ovate-oblong,  long-acumi- 
nate, 3-6  in.  long,  base  very  unequal-sided.  Flowers  subsessile  in  lateral 
clusters  on  the  previous  year's  wood.     Seed  in  the  centre  of  the  samara. 

Indigenous  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  Norway  (to  65°  N.L.),  and  in 
other  parts  of  North  Europe,  Flowers  in  spring  before  the  leaves.  Not  rarely 
mixed  with  Beech  in  the  forests  of  France  and  Germanv.  Japan  and  North- 
Eastem  Asia,  not  in  Siberia.  Wood  highly  prized,  on  the  Harz  it  fetches  a  higher 
price  than  Oak.  On  a  horizontal  section  the  spring  wood  appears  as  a  continuous 
belt  of  large  pores,  the  outer  parts  of  each  annual  ring  having  much  smaller 
pores  in  narrow  wavy  concentric  bands.  On  a  vertical  section  the  large  pores  of 
the  spring;  wood  are  very  prominent,  and  the  medullary  rays  appear  as  straight 
horizontal  bands  with  pu^el  sides. 

5.  U.  campestriB,  Spach ;  Willk.  Forstl.  FL  476  ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  334 ; 
Eeichenb.  FL  Germ.  1331,  t  661.  Qommon  Elm,  Feldriieter^  vlme. 
Germ. ;  OrmSy  Fr. ;  Olmo^  It. 

A  large  tree  with  stiff,  often  brittle  branches,  bark  dark,  nearly  black, 
with  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  often  corky,  especially  along  the  branches 
(  U,  suberosa,  Ehrh.)  Leaves  rough,  2-3  in.  long,  base  often  nearly  equal. 
Flowers  subsessile,  in  lateral  clusters  on  the  previous  year's  wood.  Seed 
above  the  centre  of  the  samara. 

Indigenous  in  Central  and  South  Europe,  naturalised,  not  indigenous  in  Eng- 
land, commonly  planted  in  parks  and  avenues.  North  Ajda,  Turkestan,  Norm 
China^  Japan,  Syria,  Armenia,  Caucasus,  and  probably  Afghanistan.  Flowers 
in  sprmg  oefoi-e  the  leaves.  In  France  the  wood  of  this  species  is  valued  higher 
than  that  of  U.  montana  for  cart  and  machine  buildinc^,  and  for  many  other 
puTposes ;  but  it  requires  long  and  careful  seasoning  (Mathieu,  FL  For.  207). 
in  England  the  branches  of  this  elm  are  exceedmgly  brittle.  The  structure  of 
the  wood  resembles  U,  montana.    Weight  35-55  lb. 

To  U,  campestris  I  am  inclined  to  mer  (with  Dr  Cleghom,  Pb.  Forests,  79) 
the  small-leaved  elm  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya.    Leaves  2-3  in.  long,  base  nearly 
eqnal-sided,  glabrous,  or  slightly  rough  or  pubescent,  flowers  and  iruit  unknown. 
Not  common,  and  generally  near  villages,  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  on  the  upper 
Jhelam,  Chenab,  Bias,  Sutlej,  and  Indus,  and  in  the  Nubra  valley,  ascend- 
ing to  10,500  ft. — ^Vem.  Yumbokf  Ladak  ;  Bran,  brahmi,  kcUy  morurif  nvardl, 
mduru,  mannu,  mandu,  nutn^iy  meru,  merinuy  bhamni,  Pb. ;  chipdl^  in  the  Pb. 
plains.    Some  of  the  specimens  resemble  U,  pvmilay  Ldnn.,  a  small  shrub  of 
Siberia,  with  subsessile  fasciculate  flowers  and  glabrous  campanulate  perianth, 
which,  however,  Maximowicz  considers  as  merely  a  variety  oi  U,  campegtris,  L- 
(Diagnoses  plant,  nov.  Jap.  Decas  xiiL  22).    In  the  inner  Himalava,  it  \&  gener- 
ally  found  as  a  small  shrub  aloDff  the  river-beds,  but  it  ia  often  planted  i\eaT  vi\- 
Ljges,  and  is  then  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  thick  trunk,  attaining  a  glxt\v  oi  ^^- 

2e 
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30  ft  and  more.  Bark  brown,  snifjBuse  whitiflh  between  deep  dark-colonred  lonm- 
tudinal  r^ular  furrows,  running  diagonally  into  each  otiier.  Straight  woody 
spines  (the  base  of  dead  branches)  often  project  from  the  wood  into  the  bark. 
The  wood  is  valued  more  than  that  of  the  large-leaved  elm  {U.  WallichUma^ 

6.  U.  panrifolia,  Jacq.  PL  Ear.  Hort.  Scho&nbrann.  t.  262.— Syn.  U. 
virgata,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  67  ;  Wall  PL  Aa.  rar.  t  290. 

A  slow-growing  ahrub  or  tree,  branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  coriar 
ceous,  smooth,  glabrous,  oblong-lanoeolate,  short-petiolate,  2-4  in.  long, 
serrate,  main  lateral  nerves  branching,  14-16  pair.  Flowers  reddish,  ap- 
pearing with  the  leaves,  male  and  fertile  mixed,  in  lateral  scaly  fascicles, 
lower  part  of  pedicel  pubescent,  much  longer  than  the  glabrous  upper  part 
(above  the  articulation).  Perianth  campanulate,  glabrous,  segments  4, 
obtuse,  ciliate.  Stamens  4.  Samara  obliquely  oval,  glabrous,  ahort-stipi- 
tate,  seed  in  the  middle,  wings  reticulate. 

Kamaon,  Sikkim,  4000-5000  ft.,  Bhutan,  Burma,  China,  Japan.  Introduced 
into  the  Bot.  Garden,  Calcutta,  from  China.  The  bark  peels  off  like  that  of  the 
Plane  tree  (Q.  Koch,  Dendrol,  ii.  423).  Fl.  Sept  (Na^isaki),  Nov.  (CalcutU), 
Sept,  Oct.  (Vienna),  May,  June  (C.  Koch).  In  Japan  planted  in  hedges.  Pro- 
bably evergreen,  or  leafless  only  for  a  short  time.  U,  virgaia^  WalL  Cat  No. 
3548  :  DC.  Prodr.  xviii.  159,  firom  Nepal,  is  a  doubtful  species. 

Order  LXYIII.  FLATANEJE. 

Trees  with  flaking  bark,  alternate  palmatifid  leaves,  caducous  stipules 
and  monoicous  achlamydeous  flowers  collected  in  unisexual  globose  pen- 
dulous heads,  intermingled  with  squamiform  bracteoles.  Male  heads: 
consisting  of  numerous  closely  congested  short  stamens  and  minute  some- 
what fleecy  paleaceous  scales  ;  filaments  very  short ;  anthers  2-ce]l6d,  de- 
hiscing longitudinally.  Female  heads:  of  numerous  ovaries  approximated 
in  pairs  immersed  in  scales  similar  to  those  of  the  male  heads;  ovary  1- 
celled,  with  1  (or  2)  pendulous  ovules ;  style  subulate-filiform,  laterally 
stigmatose.  Fruit  a  small  1-seeded  nut,  crowned  by  the  persistent  style, 
and  surrounded  by  rigid  setse.     Albumen  0,  or  very  thin. 

1.  PLATANUS,  Toum. 
(Only  genus,  the  characters  those  of  the  Order.) 

1.  P.  orientalis,  linn. ;  Sibth.  Fl.  GrsBC.  i.  945.  OHenial  Plane.— Yem. 
ChiTidr  (the  Persian  name).     Local  names :  Buin-y  huna^  botfly  Kashmir. 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  with  grey  flexuose  branches,  woolly  buds, 
young  leaves  and  current  year's  shoots  with  soft,  tawny,  or  ferruginous 
tomentum.  Leaves  glabrous,  along  nerves  pubescent  beneath,  palminerved, 
deeply  3-5  lobed,  lobes  lanceolate,  entire  or  dentate,  6-9  in.  diam.,  petiole 
3-5  in.  long,  pubescent,  with  a  broad  striated  thickened  base.  On  young 
luxuriant  shoots  the  leaves  often  have  a  cuneate  base,  and  the  stipules  are 
foliaceous  and  lobed.  Fruit-heads  globose,  1-1^  in.  diam.,  on  short  pedicels, 
on  drooping  axillary  peduncles  4-6  in.  long. 

Cultivated  in  Afghanistan  and  the  North-West  Himalaya,  particularly  in  the 
Kashmir  valley  (5300  ft),  east  to  the  Bias  and  Sutlej,  ascending  to  8300  ft  ia 
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Western  Ladak.  It  grows  well  at  Peshawar,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  North-West 
Himalaya — e.  g,,  at  Amb  in  the  Hushiarpnr  district — ^and  fairly  well,  without 
attaining  any  large  size,  at  Amritsar  and  Lahore.  Farther  east  it  does  not 
thiive,  and  in  the  Saharanpnr  garden  trees  do  not  live  longer  thui  a  few  years. 
The  oriental  Plane  is  indigenous  in  ravines  and  moist  valkys  of  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, Armenia,  and  North  Persia.  Hehn  (Culturpfl.  199)  thinks  that  it  was 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor  into  Greece.  Hardy  in  England.  The  folia^ 
often  gets  reddish  about  October  beforo  it  fiJls,  the  young  leaves  appear  late  in 
April,  the  flowers  appear  April,  May,  the  fruit  ripening  soon  aftmeards  and 
remaining  long  on  tne  tree.  Attains  76  ft.  in  Kashmir  and  Chamba,  with  a 
girth  of  10-20  ft.,  the  largest  girth  noted  by  Dr  Stewart  at  Sirinagar  being  28  ft. 
The  branches  spread  wide ;  Stewart  records  two  trees,  one  at  Kishtwar  (6500  ft.) 
on  the  Chenab,  the  other  at  Tikri  in  Chamba  territory  f same  elevation),  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Ravi,  girth  19-20,  extreme  length  of  brancnes  from  trunk  37  and 
44  ft.  The  Nasim  B§gh  on  the  border  of  the  great  Kashmir  lake  is  a  lar^  grove 
planted  by  Akhbar  the  Great  soon  after  he  had  taken  Kashmir  in  1688.  OnginaJly 
the  {(rove,  which  is  about  800  by  400  yards,  contained  1200  trees,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  are  still  standing.  In  1838,  Yigne  found  the  average  girtn  to 
oe  13  ft.,  and  supposed  their  age  to  be  248  years.  The  largest,  close  to  the  water, 
averaged  20  ft.  in  girth.  Of  two  trees  170  vears  old  at  Brein  in  Kashmir,  Yigne 
founa  one  16'22'^  the  other  20^10^^  in  girth,  and  the  largest  Plane  he  had  seen 
was  under  the  Elbtirg  moxmtains  near  Teheran  66  ft.  in  girth.  Near  Yostitza 
in  the  Morea,  a  tree  over  40  ft.  in  girth  is  recorded.  Many  renowned  large  Plane 
troes  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  bark  is  ^  in.  thick,  light  or  dark  grey,  peeling  off  in  large  thin  scales. 
Wood  yellowish  white,  somewhat  resembling  Beech-wood,  with  numerous  broad 
medullary  rays  showing  on  a  vertical  section  as  glossv  shining  plates,  with  irregu- 
larly  wavy  outline.  Pores  numerous,  very  fine,  uniformly  distributed.  Annual 
rings  distinctly  marked.  No  distinct  heartwood.  It  is  compact,  fine-grained 
but  not  strong,  and  is  not  valued  in  Kashmir  except  to  make  boxes,  trays,  pen- 
cases,  and  similar  articles  which  aro  lacquered  and  painted.  In  Afghanistan, 
whero  timber  is  scarce,  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  gun-carriages ;  in  Persia  and  in 
the  Levant  furniture,  doors,  and  window-frames  are  made  of  it  It  takes  a 
beautiful  nolish,  and  the  mottled  grain  rocommends  it  for  cabinet-work. 

P,  oeciaentalta,  Linn.,  of  North  America,  and  more  commonly  cultivated  in 
Western  Europe  than  the  oriental  Plane,  differs  bv  less  deeply  lobed  leaves, 
which  are  pubescent  when  full-grown,  and  by  slightly  smaller  fruit-heads. 

Casuarina  effuisetifolia,  Forster — Syn.  (7.  muricatOy  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  619 — 
of  the  (Mer  of  CcuuarineaSy  Ib  a  laige  tree  with  leafless  drooping  branches, 
thickly  set  at  the  ends  with  numerous  approximate  slender  articulate  oranchlets, 
which  are  deciduous  and  fulfil  the  function  of  leaves.  Flowers  monoicous,  the 
male  flowers  monandrous,  in  terminal  cylindric  spikes,  the  female  flowers  in 
small  pedicellate  globose  heads.  Fruit  a  subglobose  cone,  formed  of  the  enlarged 
and  thickened  w^)dy  bracts  ;  seeds  with  a  membranous  wing.  Indigenous  on 
the  coast  of  Chittagong  and  Burma,  in  the  judands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
North  Australia,  and  Queensland.  The  Beefwoad  of  Australia.  Cultivated 
throughout  India,  thrives  at  Amballa.  Wood  hard,  hea^,  brown,  darker  near 
the  centre,  medullary  rays  ve^  fine,  very  numerous.  Polishes  well,  but  cracks 
and  warps.  Yields  excellent  niel ;  plantations  of  it  for  that  purpose  have  been 
made  near  Madras. 

The  wood  of  (7.  ttricta,  Alton  ;  Benth.  Fl.  Austr.  vi.  196--Syn.  C,  quadri- 
vcUviSy  LabilL, — the  She  Oak  of  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  Yictoria,  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  of  several  other  Australian  species,  is  marked  by  broad  medul- 
lary rays,  and  is  used  for  cabinet-work. 
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Order  LXIX.    EUPHOEBIACEiE. 

Trees,  slirabs,  or  herbs,  often  with  acrid  milky  juice ;  leavee  alternate 
or  opposite,  usually  stipulate,  rarely  compound.  Flowers  always  unisexuaL 
Perianth  very  various ;  a  calyx  only  or  calyx  and  corolla,  both  present  or 
both  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  various.  Ovary  superior,  3-celled,  rarely 
2-  or  1-celled,  or  with  more  than  3  cells ;  styles  as  many  as  carpels,  free  or 
connate,  usually  stigmatose  on  the  ventral  face ;  ovules  1  or  2  in  each  cell, 
pendulous.  Fruit  capsular,  separating  into  its  constituent  carpels  when  ripe, 
or  succulent  and  indehiscent.  Seed  oily,  albuminous;  embryo  straight  with 
a  superior  radicle  and  flat  cotyledons  in  a  fleshy  albumen. — Eoyle  HL  326. 
This  large  Order  (containing  upwards  of  3300  species)  is  distributed  nearly 
over  the  entire  globe.  Btucus  and  Sarcococca,  which  are  here  included, 
are  commonly  classed  under  a  separate  Order,  BuxaceoB,  distinguished  by 
styles  distinct  £rom  the  base  and  the  absence  of  milky  juice.  The  other 
genera  here  mentioned  are  classed  under  the  following  tribes  by  Job. 
MiQler  in  voL  xv.  pt  iL  of  De  Candolle's  Prodromus.  They  all  belong 
to  the  series  Platylobece  with  broad  plane  cotyledons. 
PhyUantheoB, — Ovary-cells  with  2  ovules ;  lobes  of  male  calyx  imbricate 

— Biachoffiay  Antideamay  Pidranjiva,  Fhyllanthus,  Breynia,  Melon- 

thesopsiSj  Securinega,  Andrachne, 
BrideliecB, — Ovary-cells  with  2  ovules;  lobes  of  male  calyx  valvate — 

BrideHa,  Lebidierqpgis^  CleUtantJitis. 
OrotonecB, — Ovary-cells  with  1  ovule;  lobes  of  male  calyx  imbricate; 

stamens  inflexed  in  bud — Oroton, 
AcoHyphece. — Ovary-cells  with  1  ovule;  lobes  of  male  calyx  valvate; 

stamens  erect  in  bud — Trema^  MaXloitiSy  HonumoyOy  Rieinus,  Hevea, 
Hippomanem, — Ovary-cells  with  1  ovule ;  lobes  of  male  calyx  imbricate ; 

stamens  erect  in  bud — Exccecariaf  Jairopha,  Givotia,  Codiwum. 
Euphorbiem, — Ovary-tells  with  1  ovule;  flowers  involucrate,  involucres 

calyciform,  enclosing  male  and  female  flowers — Euphorbia, 

Flower-heads  resembling  single  flowers,  consisting  of  a  calyx- 
like  involucre,  including  several  male  flowers  (single 
stamens)  and  1  central  female  flower  (a  single  pedicel- 
late pistil)  1.  Euphorbia. 

Male  and  female  flowers  distinct,  not  united  in  heads. 
Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicoud,  in  spikes  racemes  or  pan- 
icles ;  ovaiy-cells  1 -ovulate. 
Male  flowers  with  5  petals  alternating  with  calyx-seg- 
ments; flowers  monoicous 2.  Croton. 

Petals  wanting;  stamens  free,  or  only  connate  at  the  base. 

Calyx-segments  S-4,  imbricate ;  stamens  3-4 ;  flowers 

usufQly  monoicous;  male  flowers  in  bracteate 

spicate  clusters 8.  Exooscaria. 

Calyx-segments  5,  valvate ;  stamens  numerous ;  male 
flowers  in  simple  racemes  or  spikes. 
Leaves  opposite ;  flowers  dloicous ;  fruit  a  fleshy 

drupe,  not  dehiscent 4.  Trewia. 

Leaves  alternate ;  flowers  monoicous ;  fruit  a  dehis- 
cent capsule 6.  Mallotus. 

Petals  wanting ;  filaments  connate  into  a  many-branched 

central  column 6.  Hokonota. 
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Flowers  dioicoos,  in  panicles,  catkins,  or  spikes;  ovoiy- 
cells  2-oralate. 
Leaves  compound ;  flowers  in  axillary  panicles     .        .        7.  Bischoffia. 
Leaves  simple  ;  male  flowers  in  catkins  ;  female  flowers 

in  axillary  spikes 8.  Amtidesma. 

Flowers  nsnally  monoicoos,  in  axillaiy  clusters,  fascicles, 
or  solitary. 
Leaves  opposite  ;  styles  free  and  distinct      ...        9.  Buxuh. 
Tioaves  alternate,  usually  distichous ;  styles  more  or  less 
united. 
Calyx  5-lobed,  valvate  ;  petals  5. 
Ovary  2-celled ;  styles  2  ;  fruit  a  berrjr'.        .        .       10.  Bbiedslta. 
Ovary  3- celled ;  s^les  3 ;  fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule. 
Main  lateral  nerves  prominent ;  petals  obovate  .      11.  Lebidieropsis. 
Lateral  nerves  indistinct ;  petals  minute    .        .      12.  Cleistantuus. 
Calyx  4-6-lobed,  imbricate  ;  petals  wanting. 
Stamens  central ;  no  rudiment  of  ovary. 
Fruitadrupewith  a  hard  rugose  l-seededputamen      13.  Putranjiva. 
Fruit  dehiscent,  dry  or  flesny. 
Calyx  deep  5-6-cleft ;  segments  not  appendicu- 

late 14.  Phyllanthub. 

Calyx  turbinate,  6-lobed ;  the  lobes  append!- 

culate  at  the  back  (berries  red)         •        .      15.  B&eynia. 
Stamens  surrounding  a  rudimentary  ovary,  as  long 
as  stamens. 
Small  trees;  fruit  fasciculate,  short-pedunculate  ; 

white  dehiscent  berries       .        .        .        .16.  Secttrikeoa. 
Small  shrubs  or  undershrubs;  fruit  capsular, 

solitary,  axillary,  on  long  cdender  peduncles      17.  Andrachne. 

African  Oak  or  Teak,  a  heavy  wood  (60-70  lb.  per  cub.  ft.),  stronger  than 
English  Oak  or  Indian  Teak,  which  does  not  affect  iron  in  contact  with  it^  but 
is  not  otherwise  as  durable  as  Teak,  is  employed  for  certain  purposes  in  ship- 
building. It  is  exported  from  the  west  coast  of  tropical  Africa,  and  the  tree 
yielding  it  is  as  yet  iinperfectly  known.  In  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  iL 
(I860)  t  6,  it  is  describedTas  Oldfieldia  africanay  Benth.  &  Hook,  with  digitate 
leaves  and  a  3-celled  loculicidal  capsule,  and  is  doubtfully  classed  under  Euphor- 
hiacece:  Joh.  Milller  (Prodr.  zy.  ii.  1269)  refers  it  to  iSapindacecB, 

1.  EUFHOBBIA,  LiniL 


Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  soft-wooded  trees  witb  fleshy  branches  aboimd- 
ing  in  milky  juice.  Leaves  of  the  stem  alternate,  without  stipules,  or  with 
stipular  spines,  in  some  species  opposite  and  stipulate,  those  of  the  flower- 
ing branches  opposite.  Flower-heads  resembling  single  flowers,  consisting 
of  a  calyx-like  cup-shaped  involucre,  with  4-5  teeth,  alternating  with  as 
many  large  horizontal  glands,  which  encloses  10-15  male  and  1  central 
female  flower.  Male  fl. :  one  2-celled,  often  didymous  anther  on  an  arti- 
culated filament.  Female  fl. :  a  stipitate,  3-celled  ovary,  protruding  from 
the  involucre,  style  3-cleft,  the  branches  2-lobed.  Numerous  fimbriate 
bracts  often  between  the  male  flowers,  the  outer  ones  sometimes  adnate 
to  the  involucre.''    Capsule  separating  into  three  2-valved  cocci. 

Besides  numerous  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  this  gentis  comprises  in 
India  a  number  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  fleshy  stems,  which  should  be 
noticed  here.    In  the  following  the  characters  are  given  by  which  the  species 
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are  commonly  difitingaifihed.  The^  demand,  however,  fiaither  study  on  the  spp^t 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  their  number  will  eventually  be  reduced.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  some  of  them  in  India  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known. 

Armed  with  pairs  of  stipular  spines. 

Branches  with  5  sharp  promment  angles    .  .  I,  B,  RoyUama, 

Branches  round,  with  o  more  or  leas  spirally-twisted  ribs  .  2.  B,  neriif^olia. 

Branches  round,  not  ribbed  or  aneled         ....  Z,  B,  Nivulia. 

Unarmed ;  stems  and  branches  cyundric ;  leaves  linear-lan- 

ceoUte '      .        .  L  S.  TirucaZlu 

1.  E.  Boyleana,  Boissier  in  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  iL  83. — Syn.  E.  pentagona^ 
Royle  IlL  t  82  (not  of  Haworth).— Vem.  TJu/r,  North  India.  Local 
names  in  Panjab  :  Suliy  Jhelam ;  ChiUa,  Gbenab ;  Chun^  Bavi ;  C%u, 
ehiu,  ehutiga,  sura,  Bias ;  Sura,  tsuij  Sutlej ;  SihuTid,  Kamaon. 

Branches  angular,  generally  pentagonous,  angles  sharp,  undulate. 
Spines  twin,  short.     Flower-heads  yellow,  in  sessile  clusters. 

Common  on  the  dry  hills  of  the  Siwalik  tract  from  Kamaon  to  the  Jhelam, 
entering  some  distance  into  the  valleys,  and  ascending  to  4000,  occasionally  to 
6000  ft.  According  to  Aitchison  (Cat.  132^,  not  on  Mount  Tilla  or  the  Salt  range, 
but  Stewart  (Pb.  PL  194),  gives  Tardanaa,  dandOf  tor  as  the  Salt  range  names. 
This  is  probably  the  species  on  the  dry  hills  near  Jeypur,  which  furnishes  a  great 
part  of  the  fuel  for  that  city.  Attains  15-16  ft ;  tiie  stems  have  generally  a  girth 
of  2-3,  but  sometimes  of  5-6  ft.  In  the  outer  hills  it  is  often  planted  as  a  hedge ; 
firrowB  readily  from  cuttings,  even  in  the  driest  soiL  The  wood  is  soft  and  use- 
less. It  is  cultivated  at  places  near  the  foot  of  the  hills—e.  g,,  at  Sealkot,  Jal- 
andar,  but  does  not  thrive  far  out  in  the  Panjab  plains. 

Besides  JB,  Hof/leanOy  the  following  Indian  species  with  angular  branches 
have  been  described : — 

a.  B.  (mtiqtiorum,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  468  ;  Wi^ht  Ic  t,  897. — Sans. 
Sihunda,  vem.  Nara  s\)',  tekata  sij^  Beng. ;  Tidhara,  Udhara  sehndy  HindL 
Branches  with  3,  rarely  5  angles,  leaves  minute  or  wanting.  Peduncles  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  a  little  above  the  spines,  usually  with  3  flower-neads,  the  centre  head 
fertile.  Common  on  dry  hills  in  Bengal  and  the  peninsula.  Wood  white,  light, 
soft,  but  even-grained. 

6.  B.  GaUimandoo,  Elliot  in  Wight  Ic,  1 1993,  Katti  mandu  (knife  medicine), 
Tel.  Branches  with  5  sharp  prominent  angles  which  are  deeply  sinuate  between 
the  nodes,  the  furrows  between  the  angles  forming  deep  channels.  The  leaves 
are  cuneate,  mucronate.  This  species  grows  in  ^pceat  abundance  in  the  Vizaga- 
patain  district ;  it  flowers  from  March  to  the  bi^inning  of  June,  after  the  leaves 
fall ;  the  fresh  leaves  appear  in  July  and  August.  Attains  8-14  ft,  with  a  stem 
3-4  ft.  high.  The  milx  flows  freely  when  oranches  are  cut ;  it  is  collected, 
boiled,  formed  into  cakes  or  cylinders,  and  used  as  a  cement  for  fixing  knives 
into  handles  and  for  similar  nurposes.  When  dry  it  is  resinous  and  brittle, 
and  its  properties  are  essentially  oifferent  from  those  of  Caoutchouc  or  Gutta- 
percha. 

e.  E.  trigona,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ii.  468  ;  Wight  Ic  1. 1863.  Branches  with  3 
prominent  angles,  deeply  sinuate  between  the  nodes,  and  hollowed  out  between 
the  angles  ;  2,  sometimes  4  stout  stipular  spines,  and  large,  deciduous,  shining, 
cuneate  leaves  at  the  ends  of  branches.  Peduncles  firom  the  sinuses  on  the 
angles  of  the  branches,  short,  thick,  generally  with  3  flower-heads,  the  centre 
one  sessile,  with  male  flowers  only,  the  lateral  ones  pedicelled,  fertile.  Fl.  Feb.- 
April,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.    Brought  from  tne*  Molucca  Islands  to  Gal- 
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cutta  in  1798  (Eoxb.)    Bocky  arid  hills  near  Coimbatur  (Wight),  AndamanH 
(S.  KuTz). 

d,  E.  tortUiSf  Bottler ;  Wight  Ic  t  898.  Branches  with  3  prominent  angles, 
spirally  twisted.  Flower-heads  numerous,  fasciculate  on  the  angles  above  the 
nodes.    Dry  hills  near  Madras  and  of  the  Coromandel  coast. 

2.  E.  neriifolia,  Linn,  (not  Eoxb.) ;  DC.  Plantes  Grasses,  t.  46. — Syn. 
E.  Ligvlaria,  Eoxb.  L  c.  465.  Vem.  Thor^  Bombay ;  Gdngichu,  Pb. ; 
Munsa  sij^  Beng. 

A  small  tree.  Stem  cylindric,  branches  terete,  but  with  5,  more  or  less 
spirally  twisted  ribs.  Spines  twin.  Leaves  near  the  ends  of  branches, 
coneate  or  oblanceolate,  6-12.  in.  long,  narrowed  into  petiole.  Peduncles 
solitary,  in  the  sinus  between  the  nodes  with  dichotomous  cymes  of  3-15 
flower-heads. 

Common  in  the  Konkan  and  Dekkan  (Dalzell  Bomb.  Fl.  226).  Cultivated 
near  villaces  in  most  parts  of  India,  also  in  the  Siwalik  tract  of  the  N.W.  Him- 
alaya. Fl.  Feb.-March.  The  leaves  fSedl  in  autumn  and  appear  again  after 
flowering,  in  March  or  April  Attains  20  fL,  stem  often  12  in.  diam.  The 
milk  is  employed  externally  in  native  medicine,  and  the  root,  mixed  with  black 
pepper,  for  the  cure  of  snake-bites. 

3.  E.  Hivulia,  Hamilton  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ziv.  286 ;  Wight  Ic.  t 
1862. — Syn.  E.  neriifoliay  Boxb.  L  c.  467.     Vem.  Bij^  Beng. 

A  shrub,  stems  and  branches  round,  without  ribs  or  angles  j  branchlets 
in  whorls  of  four.  Spines  in  pairs,  spirally  arranged.  Leaves  cuneate  or 
obovate,  sessile,  fleshy,  mucronate,  4-6  in.  long.  Peduncles  3-flowered, 
from  the  nodes. 

Dry  hills  Qarhwal,  Peninsula,  Quzerat,  and  Sindh  (Dalzell  Bomb.  FL  226). 
Leafless  Jan.-March.    Fl.  March ;  fr.  April-May.    Grown  in  hedges. 

4.  E.  Tiracalli,  Linn.;  Boxb.  L  c.  il^^.—MUh-husk.  Yem.  Lanka 
8ij\  Beng. ;  Sehnd,  Hindi ;  Tiru  kallif  Malayalim. 

A  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  round  stems  and  smooth  green,  terete 
branches,  not  angled  and  unarmed.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flower- 
heads  numerous,  in  clusters  at  the  ends  and  in  the  forks  of  the  branches. 

Indigenous  in  Africct,  introduced  into  India,  and  now  naturalised  in  the  Peninc 
sula  and  Bengal,  cultivated  in  North- West  India  as  far  as  Hushiarpur.  Often 
planted  in  hedges.  FL  during  the  rains.  Attains  20  ft. ;  the  wood  is  strong,  and 
used  for  buildiog.    Milk  extremelv  acrid  and  vesicant 

Euphorbia  ptdcherrima,  Willi— Syn.  Foinsettia  ptUcherrima,  Graham ; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  3493,  is  a  well-known  garden  shrub,  with  large  crimson  floral  leaves. 
Indigenous  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  now  commonty  grown  in  Indian 
gardens  as  far  north  as  Saharunpur. 

• 
2.  CBOTOW,  Linn. 

Trees,  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate,  petiolate  leaves,  often  with  scales 
or  stellate  hairs.  Flowers  usually  monoicous,  in  terminal  spike-like  rac- 
emes, the  female  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  spike.  Calyx  5-parted.  Petals, 
in  the  male  flowers,  alternating  with  calyx-segments,  in  the  female  flowers 
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often  wanting.  Disc  of  5  glands,  alternating  with  petals.  Stamens  cen* 
tral,  numerous,  filaments  free,  with  the  anthers  inflected  in  bud.  Ovary 
2-4-,  generally  3-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  celL  Capsule  dividing  into  3,  2- 
valved  cocci. 

1.  0.  oblongifoliuB,*  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  685 ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  ii  573. 
— Syn.  C.  Icevigatiis,  Wall.     Vern.  Arjunna,  Oudh ;  Bara  gack,  BengaL 

A  middle-sized  tree ;  extremities,  inflorescence,  calyx  and  ovary  with 
small  adpressed  circular  silvery  scales.  Leaves  pale  green,  glabrous, 
oblong-lanceolate,  dentate,  penniveined,  blade  5-10,  petiole  1-2  in.  long, 
stipules  small^  caducous.  Flowers  pale  yellowish-green,  on  short  pedicels, 
in  the  axils  of  minute  bracts,  in  long  terminal  racemes,  female  and  male 
flowers  generally  mixed ;  the  latter  more  numerous.  Calyx  of  5  ovate 
segments.  Petals  white,  woolly,  as  long  as  calyx-segments.  Stamens  12. 
Fruit  subglobose,  indistinctly  3-lobed,  6-furrowed,  J  in.  diam. 

Common  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  Gonda  district,  Oudh,  spread- 
ing in  belts  through  miles  of  forests^  Behar,  Bengal,  Burma,  Ceylon.  The 
leaves  are  shed  early  in  March,  and  turn  red  before  falling,  the  voung  foliage 
appears  soon  afterwards,  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  leafless  forest 
around.  FL  April  (Oudh),  Nov.-Feb.  (Burma).  Seed  ripens  April-May.  Attains 
30  ft,  and  a  girth  of  about  3  ft.  Trunk  erect,  short,  often  irregularly  furrowed, 
bark  1  in.  thick,  grey  or  brownish,  inner  bark  red,  coarsely  fibrous.  Wood 
white,  close-grained,  moderately  hard,  cracks  in  seasoning,  no  distinct  heaitwood. 
Bark  leaves  and  fruit  are  used  externally  in  native  medicine. 

G.  Tigltuniy  Linn. ;  Bozb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  682  ;  Hayne  Arzneigew.  xiv.  t  3 — the 
Purging  Croton  ;  Vern.  Jepal^  jamcd  gota — ^is  a  small  tree,  glabrous,  without 
scales,  pedicels  and  ovary  hairy.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  with  3  basal 
nerves.  Female  fl.  without  petals.  Capsule  obtusely  3-comered,  J  in.  long. 
The  seeds  are  a  powerful  drastic  pur^tive,  and  the  oil  is  a  valuable  medicine 
(Pharm.  Ind.  200).    Bengal,  South  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago. 

3.  EXCCECABIA,  Linn. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  glabrous,  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  stipu- 
late and  petiolate  leaves.  Flowers  monoicous,  rarely  dioicous,  in  terminal 
or  axillary  spikes ;  female  flowers  generally  few,  at  the  base  of  the  spike, 
sometimes  in  separate  spikes.  Male  flowers  fasciciQate,  sessile  or  short- 
pedicellate,  the  fascicles  bracteate,  generally  with  bracteoles  between  the 
flowers.  Calyx  membranous,  sometimes  cup-shaped,  generally  of  2-3  seg- 
ments or  distinct  sepals.  !No*disc  or  petals.  Stamens  2-3,  filaments  gener- 
ally free,  central,  anthers  didymous,  dehiscing  longitudinally.  Ovary  2-3- 
cclled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  styles  as  many  as  cells  more  or  less  connate 
at  the  base,  stigmatose  inside.  Fruit  a  dry  capsule  or  a  berry,  2-3-celled, 
and  always  opening  loculicidally  in  3  valves. 

A  few  female  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  male  spikes. 
Calyx  of  male  flowers  3-fid,-  segments  ovate  ;  leaves  rhomboid, 

long-petiolate  entire 1.  ^.  stiftfera. 

Calyx  of  male  flowers  of  3  distinct  linear  segments ;  leaves 

elliptic-lanceolate,  short- petiolate,  serrate        .         .        .         2.  E,  aceri/olia. 

*  Linnaens  made  Croton  neuter,  hut  Kpirmv  is  masculine. 
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Male  and  female  flowers  in  distinct  spikes  ;  caljx  of  male  flowers 
of  2  broad,  nearly  distinct,  thinly  membranous  segments ; 
leaves  large,  oblong-lanceolate,  dentate       .        .        .        .        3.  ^.  hmgnia, 

1.  B.  sebifera,  MiilL  Arg. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  u.  1210.— Syn.  Croton 
sehiferumy  Linn.  BtUlingia  sehiferaj  A.  de  Juss. ;  Benth.  FL  Hongk. 
302.  Sapium  aehiferumj  Eoxb.  EL  Ind.  iii.  693.  The  Chinese  TcUlouh 
tree. 

A  small  and  glabrous  tree.  Leaves  rhomboid  or  broad-ovate,  entire, 
long  -  acuminate,  blade  2-3,  petiole  1  -  2  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves 
6-8  pair.  Flowers  greenish-yellow,  in  terminal  drooping  spikes  3-5  in. 
long,  with  a  few  female  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  spike.  Male  flowers 
unequally  pedicellate,  in  bracteate  fascicles,  2  -  3  -  androus  j  calyx  3-fld. 
Female  flowers  soUtary,  short-pedicellate ;  calyx  4-partite.  Capsule  dry, 
smooth,  subglobose,  acute,  |  in.  long.  Seeds  3,  enclosed  in  a  thick  layer 
of  white  fatty  substance,  attached  to  a  central  column  which  splits  into 
3  slender  divisions. 

• 

Indigenous  and  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan.  Introduced  into  Bengal  and 
the  Buh-Himalayan  tract  of  North- West  India,  where  it  thrives  luxuriantly.  Fl. 
June  ;  the  seeds  ripen  in  autumn.  Bark  grey.  In  Japan  and  China  the  tallow 
is  separated  from  the  seeds  by  boiling  in  water ;  it  is  harder  than  animal  taUow, 
and  candles  are  made  of  it,  which  are  coloured  and  generally  used  in  Chinese 
temples.  The  seeds  (after  the  tallow  is  removed)  yield  oil,  and  a  black  dye  ia 
made  of  the  leaves.    The  wood  is  light  and  soft  but  even-grained. 

£,  bacccUa,  MtLU.  Arg. — Syn.  Sapium  baccatum,  Boxb.  1.  c.  694  ;  S,  poptUi- 
folium^  Wight  Ic.  t.  1950 — \&  a  large  glabrous  tree  with  ovate,  entire,  acuminate 
leaves,  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair,  flowers  in  x>aniculate  spikes,  male  and 
female  flowers  generally  on  distinct  branches  (dioicous,  Boxb.)  Male  flowers 
in  bracteate  fascicles,  calyx  4-dentate.  Fruit  a  2-celled  more  or  less  2-lobed 
berry,  purple  when  ripe.  East  Bengal  {BUla,  Silhet),  Burma  {Linklun),  Indian 
Archipelago. 

2.  B.  acerifolia,  F.  Didrichs. — Syn.  Stillingia  Himatayensis,  Klotzsch 
in  Eeise  des  Prinzen  Waldemar,  t.  21.     Vem.  Putkia,  phutkia,  N.  W.P. 

A  large  glabrous  milky  shrub,  with  deep-green  foliage.  Leaves  mem- 
branous, elliptic -lanceolate,  serrate,  short- petiolate,  main  lateral  nerves 
prominent,  6-8  pair.  Flowers  monoicous,  a  few  female  flowers  at  the  base 
of  the  spikes.  Male  flowers  sessile,  in  bracteate  fascicles ;  calyx  of  3,  some- 
times 2  or  4,  almost  distinct  linear  segments.  Stamens  3.  Fruit  a  dry 
coriaceous,  2-3-lobed  capsiQe,  §  in.  across. 

Kasia  hills,  Nepal,  Kamaon,  abundant  in  a  few  places.  Fl.  May  ;  fr.  Oct.- 
Nov.  Attains  20  ft.,  bark  brownish-grey,  longitudinally  ,^Tinkled.  The  root 
when  crushed  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  is  used  occasionally  as  a  carthartic. 

Nearly  allied  is  JS.  indtca,  Mtill.  Arg. — Syn.  Sapium  iiuUcumj  Boxb.  1.  c. 
692 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1950  {Hurua,  Beng.)---a  small  tree  with  coriaceous  oblong- 
lanceolate,  serrulate  leaves  on  short  petioles.  Spikes  solitary,  with  a  few  female 
flowers  at  the  base.  Male  flowers  in  short,  bracteolate  spikelets  ;  calyx  3-cleft 
to  near  the  base,  segments  broad-ovate.  Fruit  a  large  globose  3-Beedei  capsule, 
with  thick  woody  valves.  Bengal,  Burma  (evergreen  forests),  Ceylon.  The 
seeds  are  used  to  intoxicate  fish. 
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3.  E.  insignis,  MiilL  Arg. — Syn.  FcUeoneria  insignis  and  F,  WaUiehu 
ana,  Royle  111.  t.  84*-  F.  malabariea,  Wight  Ic.  t  1866.  Vem.  Dudla, 
bilodar,  bilqfa,  kardtUf^  PU  j  KhinnOy  khma,  Eenda^  lendway  Tmda^  N.W.P. 

A  middle-sized  or  large,  glabrous,  milky,  deddaous  tree,  with  thick 
branches  and  bright-green  foliage.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
dentate,  blade  6-15  in.,  petiole  thick,  1-2  in.  long,  with  2  stipitate  circular 
glands  at  the  apex,  main  lateral  nerves  arcuate,  15-20  paini  Flowers  in 
long,  somewhat  fleshy,  naked  terminal  spikes,  male  and  female  flowers  on 
distinct  branches  (dioicous,  Wight).  Male  "flowers  shortly  pedicellata,  in 
circular  fascicles,  the  inn^  flowers,  which  expand  first,  fSadling  off  from 
the  persistent  base  of  their  pedicels.  Calyx  of  2  broad,  nearly  distinct 
thin  membranous  segments.  Fruit  a  spike  of  numerous  subsessile,  ovoid 
capsules,  \  in.  long,  on  a  thick  rachis,  the  capsules  2-3-celled,  fleshy  at 
first,  dry  and  irregularly  dehiscent  when  ripe. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  warm  valleys  of  the  outer  hills,  extending  west  to 
the  Bias,  and  ascending  to  4000  ft  (in  E!amaon  to  5500  ft.),  Ghittagong,  Burma, 
Karnul  hills  (Bedd.)  and  Western  Ghats,  known  as  fiEir  north  as  Nanik.  Leafless 
during  the  dry  season;  the  young  foliage  appears  in  May.  FL  Jan.-March. 
while  the  tree  is  bare ;  fir.  May,  June.  Attains  50-60  ft.,  trunk  12  ft  long  and 
3  ft  ffirth.  At  5000  ft.  in  Kamaon  a  stunted  tree,  10-12  ft  high,  and  not  larely 
killea  to  the  ground  by  frost.  Bark  grey,  smooth,  shining,  with  laige  broad 
longitudinal  wrinkles.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are  full  of  an  acrid  milk,  said  to 
be  poisonous.  Wood  whitish,  very  soft,  spongy  and  brittle,  used  to  make  the 
cybnders  of  native  drums. 

E,  AgaUockOy  Willd. ;  Roxb.  1.  c.  756,  is  a  small,  glabrous,  crooked,  and  ^ 
stunted  milky  tree  in  the  Sundarbans,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Bengal,  the  peninsula, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  North  Australia  (Geria^  ^^')9  ^^  coriaceou^ 
elliptic-lanceolate,  slightly  crenate  leaves,  lateral  nerves  indistinct,  and  dioicous, 
fragrant  flowers  in  axillary  spikes.  Male  flowers  fasciculate,  calyx  of  4  linear 
sepals,  anthers  3,  on  long  exserted  filaments.  Capsule  3-lobed.  coriaceous,  ^  in. 
across.  The  white  milk  is  acrid  and  poisonous.  The  AgaUochum  wood  is  not 
the  produce  of  this  tree,  but  of  Aquilaria  Agallocha,  Linn,  (p.  387). 

To  the  tribe  of  ffimxymanecB  belong  also  : — 

Jatropha  Curcas,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  iii  686,  is  a  riabrous  soft-wooded 
shrub,  with  long-petiolate  cordate,  angular  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  axil- 
lary pedunculate  paniculate  cymes.  Calyx  -  segments  5,  imbricate  in  bud. 
Petals  twice  the  length  of  calyx-segments.  Disc  of  5  glands  tdtemating  with 
petals.  Stamens  10,  the  5  inner  connate  into  a  central  column,  the  5  outer  free. 
Ovary  3-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell.  Capsule  ovoid,  1  in.  long,  3-ceUed,  3- 
valved  with  3  dark  brown  or  black  seeds.  Indigenous  in  tropical  America  ;  cul- 
tivated in  most  tropical  countries  and  naturalised  in  India.  Common  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  in  Oudh  and  Kamaon— Vem.  Safed  Ind  (Madden).  The  oil  of 
the  seed  {English  Phytic  Nut)  is  a  strong  purgative  (Pharm.  Ind.  203). 

Givotia  rotUeri/armis,  QrifL  ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1889 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  285,  a 
middle-sized  tree,  young  shoots,  inflorescence,  and  under  side  of  leaves  densely 
grev-tomentose  with  stellate  hairs,  leaves  alternate,  broad-ovate  or  rotundate 
with  cordate  base,  crenate.  Flowers  dioicous,  in  axillary  dender  panicles,  calyx 
nearly  to  the  base  5-cleft,  petals  alternating  with  the  sepaJs  in  both  male  and 
female  flowers.  Fruit  fleshy  indehiscent,  1-seeded.  Mysore  and  Dekkan.  Wood 
soft  and  light,  used  to  carve  figures,  toys,  and  the  like,  which  are  lacquered  and 
painted. 
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CodicBum  variegaiumt  Blamer-Syn.  C7.  pictwm,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t  3051  ; 
Croton  variegatwmy  Lmn. — a  shrub  with  glabrous,  shining,  entire,  oblong  leaves 
with  prominent  lateral  nerves,  often  varie^ted,  and  cultivated  on  that  account 
in  garaens  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  India.  Male  flowers  with  petals  ;  fruit 
a  dehiscent  capsiue.    Indigenous  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  - 

4.  TBBWIA,  Linn. 

A  decidtTous  tree,  with  opposite  long-petiolate  leaves.  Flowers  dioicous, 
the  male  in  long  drooping  racemes,  the  female  in  few-flowered  racemes. 
Calyx-segments  3-4,  in  the  male  flowers  equal  and  valvate,  in  the  female 
flowers  unequal  and  imbricate.  Petals  none.  Stamens  central,  numerous, 
filaments  free,  anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally,  connective  not  prolonged 
beyond  the  anthers.  Ovary  3-4-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  1,  short, 
with  3-4  long  filiform  very  papillose  stigmas.  Fruit  a  fleshy  drupe,  not 
dehiscing,  with  a  hard  bony,  3-4-celled  endocarp.  Seeds  wiUiout  arillus, 
flat  cotyledons  and  superior  radicle  in  a  fleshy  albumen. 

1.  T.  nudiflora,  linn,  j  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  837 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1870, 
1871 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  281. — Syn.  F.  niacroHachya^  Klotzsch  Reise  des 
Prinzen  Waldemar,  t.  23.  Vem.  Tumri,  kJiamara^  Kamaon ;  BhUlauTy 
bhiUaurOy  Oudh ;  Fiiali,  Beng. ;  Petariy  Bombay. 

Youngest  parts  with  caducous  tomentum,  ovary  soft-tomentose,  other- 
wise glabrous.  Leaves  cordate  or  broad-ovate,  glabrous,  with  5  basal 
nerves,  the  midrib  penniveined,  blade  6-9,  petiole  3-4  in.  long.  Flowers 
greenish  yellow ;  male  racemes  4-9  in.  long ;  flowers  on  short  slender 
pedicels,  in  bracteate  fascicles  of  3-4 ;  female  flowers  on  longer  pedicels, 
solitary  or  in  few-flowered  racemes.  Calyx-segments  of  female  flowers 
thinly  membranous,  caducous.  Stigma  1  in.  long.  Drupe  depressed-glo- 
bose, mucronate,  1  in.  diam. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  west  to  the  Jumna,  and  ascending  to  3000  ft  Common 
in  the  Dehra  Boon,  the  Kamaon  Bhabar,  and  in  Oudh.  &nks  of  the  Nerbudda 
between  Jubbulpur  and  Mandla.  Bengal,  South  India,  Burma,  Ceylon  and 
Java.  Banks  of  rivers,  in  swamps  and  damp  places.  The  leaves  are  shed  Jan.- 
Feb.,  and  the  young  foliage  comes  in  March,  ApriL  FL  Nov.-ApriL  Attains 
60  ft.  with  a  straight  trunk,  30  ft.  to  the  first  branch,  and  6-7  ft.  girth.  These  are 
the  dimensions  of  male  trees  in  the  Oudh  forests.  Female  trees  are  smaller,  with 
shorter  trunks  and  more  straggling  branches  (R.T.)  The  leaves  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  Gmelina  arborea  and  Theapesia  populnea.  Bark  ^  in.  thick, 
smooth,  whitish,  ^eenish,  or  greenish-brown,  inner  bark  greemsh-vellow,  fib- 
rous. Wood  wlutuh.  straight-grained,  moderately  tough,  no  distinct  heartwood. 
Used  to  make  the  cylinders  of  native  drums,  and  for  agricultural  ifhplements. 

5.  MAIiLOTIJS,  Loureiro. 

Shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate  (rarely  opposite)  long-petiolate  stipulate 
leaves.  Flowers  usually  dioicous,  in  racemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  2-5-cleft, 
valvate  in  the  bud.  No  disc  or  petals.  Stamens  numerous,  central  on  a 
raised  receptacle,  filaments  .firee  or  cohering  at  the  base,  anther-cells  dis- 
tinct, longitudinally  adnate.  Ovary  2-5-,  generally  3-celled,  1  ovule  in 
each  cell ;  styles  as  many  as  cells,  simple,  recurved,  plumose  along  the  inner 
side.     Capsule  tomentose  or  muricate,  2-5-celled  and  2-5-yalved. 
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1.  M.  philippinensis,  MiilL  Arg. ;  Bedd.  FL  Sjly.  t.  289.  Syn.  Rott- 
Icra  Hnctoria,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  168  3  FL  Ind.  iii.  827.  Sans.  Punndga^ 
kesara,  Yem.  Kamela,  kamtlay  kamal,  kambaly  kembaly  kumUa^  Kortli 
India ;  Ruen^  riujia,  roli,  Kamaon ;  Eohni^  Oudh ;  Rduni  rori^  C.P. ; 
Shendri^  Bombay ;  Taw  thidin,  Burm. 

A  laige  sbrub  or  small  tree,  brancblets,  inflorescence  and  under  side  of 
leaves  hoary.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  glabrous 
above,  hoary  and  with  minute  red  glands  beneath,  blade  4-9  in.,  petiole 
2-3  in.  long,  2  depressed  glands  at  the  base  of  leaf,  3  basal  nerves,  midrib 
penniveined,  the  nerves  joined  by  numerous  parallel  veins  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib.  Flowers  white  and  yellow,  dioicous,  subsessile,  in  axillary 
and  terminal  paniculate  bracteate  spikes.  Ovary  tomentose,  3-celled, 
styles  3,  ^  io.  long,  thickly  papillose.  Fruit  a  3-lobed,  3-celled,  3-valved 
capsule,  ^  in.  diam.,  dehiscing  locuHcidally,  ctnd  densely  covered  with  a 
bright  red  powder,  consisting  of  minute  stellate  hairs  and  fine  grains  of  a 
red  resinous  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Common  in  the  sub-B[imalayan  tract,  extending  nearly  to  the  Indus,  and  as- 
cending to  4600  ft.  Common  in  Oudh,  Bengal,  Central-  South-India  and  Burma. 
Ceylon,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Formosa  and  Loo  Choo  islands,  and  Nordi 
Australia.  FL  Nov. -Jan.  ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  hot  season.  Never  leafless  ; 
the  leaves  are  renewed  Nov.-Dec.  (Oudh,  RT.)  Attains  20-30  ft,  generally  with 
branches  from  the  base,  sometimes  with  an  erect  but  short,,  generally  fluted 
and  irregularly-shaped  trunk,  3-4  ft.  ffirth.  Bark  ^  in.  thicl^  inner  substance 
compact,  fibrouSp  reddUh-brown,  visible  at  the  bottom  of  numerous,  fallow 
reticulate  longitudinal  wrinkles,  surface  between  the  wrinkles  light-  or  dark-grey, 
at  times  nearly  black.  Wood  light-brown,  only  used  for  fueL  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning ;  leaves  and  fruit  are  a|)plied  eztemallv,  with  honey,  against  the  bite 
of  poisonous  animals;  The  most  important  proauce,  however,  is  the  powder 
which  covers  Ihe  ripe  fruit  {Kamela,  KaTnala),  It  is  used  for  dyeing  silk,  also 
as  a  purgative  and  anthelmintic  (Phann.  Ind.  202).  The  seeds  are  sold  in  the 
Panjab  bazaars  as  a  medicine  under  the  naine  of  baohrang,  and  at  Almora  they 
are  said  to  be  sold  as  bebarang  USmhelia  Btbes,  p.  284). 

M,  albtts,  Mull.  Aig. — Syn.  Roitlera  tetracoccoy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  826  ;  R. 
mappoides,  Dalz.  Bomb.  FL  230 — is  a  large  tree  with  laige  cordate,  often  subpel- 
tate  alternate  leaves,  branches  and  under  side  of  leaves  tawny  with  dense  stellate 
tomentum,  ovaries  4-celled,  capsules  generally  4-celled,  4-varved,  tomentose,  and 
covered  aU  over  with  soft  hairy  appendices. — Bengal,  Indian  Archipelago,  West- 
em  India,  perhaps  in  Nimar. 

M,  repandus,  MiilL  Arg. — Syn.  Rottlera  dicoeca,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  829,  is  a 
weak  Bubsci^ndent  shrub,  tawny  tomentose,  with  cordate  leaves  2-4  in.  long, 
ovaries  2-celled,  styles  2,  capsules  2-lobed,  2-valved,  hairy.  Bengal,  Indian 
Archipelago,  South  India. 

6.  HOMONOYA,  I^ureiro. 

Shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  stipules  caducous.  Flowers  generally 
dioicous,  the  male  flowers  in  spikes,  the  female  flowers  in  spiciform  rac- 
emes. Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  of  3,  of  the  female  flowers  of  5  nearly 
distinct  segments,  those  of  the  former  valvate,  of  the  latter  imbricate  in 
bud.     Disc  and  petals  none.     Stamens  polyadelphous,  anthers  numerous. 
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1 -celled,  adnate  to  a  many-branched  central  column.     Ovary  mostly  3- 
celled,  1  ovule  in  each  celL     Capsule  small,  S-seeded. 

1.  H.  riparia,  Lour. — Syn.  Addia  neriifolia,  Eoth ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii. 
849 ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1868.     Vem.  Tanikiy  Tel.     Yay4agyiheny  Burm. 

A  small  shrub,  somewhat  resembling  a  willow,  branches  hairy.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  4-8  in.  long,  penniveined,  under  side  with  circular  scales 
and  scattered  hairs.  Flowers  dioicous,  in  axillary  bracteate  spikes  about 
half  the  length  of  leaves.  Anthers  and  stigmas  red.  Capsule  tomentose, 
3-celled,  3-valved,  3-seeded. 

Common  in  rockv  river-beds  of  South  and  Central  India.  Attains  6-8  ft., 
and  flowers  Nov.-March. 

H,  retusa,  MiLlL  Arg. — Syn.  Addia  rettua,  "Wight  Ic  1. 1869 — ^has  sessile  obo- 
vate  or  oblanceolate  dentate  leaves,  female  flowers  in  short  spikes,  male  flowers  in 
axillary  fascicles.    Biver-beds  in  the  Dekkan. 

Miemus  communis,  Linn.  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  689 — Sans.  Eranda;  Vem. 
Randy  arand,  rendi,  erendi,  ind,  Hind. :  Local  n.  Aneru,  Chenab  ;  Hamauli, 
Salt  ran^  ;  Tirki,  the  small  kind  in  Guzerat ;  Haralu,  Canar., — ^the  well-known 
Castor  Oil  or  Palma  Christi  plant,  a  soft- wooded  tree,  of  short  duration,  which 
13  often  cultivated  as  an  annual,  e.  g,,  in  Guzerat  and  Bengal,  for  its  oil,  is  nearly 
allied  to  Homonoya,  but  differs,  apart  from  the  peltate  palmately  lobed  leaves, 
by  monoicous  flowera,  and  a  fleshy  appendage  on  the  seed  near  the  fimicle.  The 
large  prickly  capsules  consist  of  3  subcylin&cal  lobes  rounded  at  the  ends,  with 
3  spotted  seeds.  Cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  United  States,  the 
West  Indies,  India,  China,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Naturalised  in  the  sub- 
Himalayan  tract  of  the  Panjab,  indigenous  in  Arabia  and  North  Africa.  As  a 
small  tree,  it  is  cultivated  near  villages  in  Bengal  to  feed  the  Aiindi  silk-worm 
rRoxb.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  viL  42).  Begarding  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
Castor  Oil  plant  in  India,  see  Hamilton  in  Trans.  linn.  Soc.  xiv.  248. 

Para  Eubber,  the  finest  and  most  durable  caoutchouc  as  yet  known,  is 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  Hevea,  a  South  American  genus,  particu- 
larly of  H.  braziliensis,  Miill.  Aig. — Syn.  SipJwnia  hrasiliensis,  WiUd.  ; 
Hayne  Arzneigewachse,  xiv.  i  5  ;  Collins'  Eeport  on  Caoutchouc,  1872, 1 
— a  large  evergreen  tree,  indigenous  in  the  province  of  Para,  and  on  the 
Orinoco  river,  with  alternate,  glabrous,  temate,  long  -  petiolate  leaves, 
leaflets  entire,  acuminate.  Flowers  monoicous,  in  large  white-tomentose 
lateral  panicles.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-lobed,  petals  none.  Anthers  adnate 
to  a  central  column.  Fruit  a  large  3-lobed,  3-valved  capsule,  having  the 
appearance  of  3  slightly  connate  cylinders,  rounded  at  the  ends,  tiiick, 
woody-fibrous.  Seeds  3  large,  smooth,  shining,  spotted,  with  a  thick 
brittle  testa. 

7.  BISCHOPPIA,  Blume. 

Leaves  trifoliate,  stipules  early  caducous.  Flowers  dioicous  or  monoic- 
ous, in  axillary  panicles.  Calyx  of  5  valvate  segments,  those  of  the  male 
flowers  concave,  enclosing  the  stamens  at  first,  afterwards  reflexed,  those 
of  the  female  flowers  lanceolate.  Petals  none.  Stamens  5,  opposite  the 
segments,  and  inserted  round  a  raised  circular  central  body  (rudimentary 
ovary),  filaments  very  short.     Ovary  3-celledj  2  ovules*  in  each  cell,  styles 
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linear,  entire.    Fruit  a  globose  drupe,  enclosing  3  indehiscent  1-2-seeded 
cocci. 

1.  B.  Jayanica,  Blume. — Syn.  B.  oblongtfolioj  T>^^  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot 
t  154  ;  Andraehne  trifoliatOf  Itoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  728  '^  Mkrodus  Easperi- 
anu8y  W.  &  A. ;  Wight  Ic.  t  1880;  Stylodiscus  trifoliatus,  Bennett; 
Dalz.  Bomb.  Fl.  235.  Vem.  Kein^  Garhwal;  Korsa^  Kamaon;  Iruniy 
Oudh. 

A  large  glabrous  tree.  Leaflets  petiolulate,  crenate,  elliptic,  acuminate, 
4-6  in.  long.  Flowers  pale-greenish  yellow,  on  short  pedicels,  bracts  lan- 
ceolate, deciduous. 

Moist  shady  ravines  in  the  sub-Himalayan  forests  of  Eamaon  and  Garhwal. 
Common  in  the  Gonda  forests  of  Oudh,  and  in  the  Gorakhpur  forests.  Bengal, 
South  India,  Burma,  Indiim  Archinelago,  South  China,  Polynesia.  The  leaves 
are  renewed  in  Feb.  and  MarcL  Fl  Aurch,  April.  The  fruit  ripens  in  April  of 
the  ensiung  year.  An  exceedingly  handsome  tree,  attaining  70  ft.,  and  7  ft.  girth, 
with  a  shady  oval  crown.  Indry  nlaces  a  stunted  tree  15-20  ft.  high.  The 
foliage  is  deep  ^reen,  and  turns  red  before  falling.  Bark  ^  in.  thick,  dark  grey, 
brown  or  blackish,  smooth  or  rough,  with  cracks,  and  exfouating  fibrous  an^lar 
scales,  inner  bark  reddish,  fibrous.  Wood  pale  red,  fine-  and  close-grained, 
greyish  or  reddish  brown,  seasons  well,  is  said  to  be  durable.    Used  for  furniture. 

8.  ANTIDESMA,  Burm. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  entire,  stipulate,  penniveined  leaves. 
Flowers  dioicous,  numerous,  small,  the  maJe  flowers  in  deciduous  spikes, 
the  female  flowers  in  spikes  or  spike-like  racemes.  Calyx  of  3-5  imbricate 
lobes.  Petals  wanting.  Stamens  opposite  to  calyx-lobes,  inserted  roond 
a  rudimentary  ovary,  filaments  free.  Disc  of  distinct  glands,  alternating 
with  filaments  and  calyx-segments.  Ovary  1 -celled,  with  2  pendulous 
ovules,  styles  3  or  4,  short,  united  at  the  base.  Fruit  an  indehiscont, 
generally  1 -seeded  drupe. 

Soft-tomentoae ;  flowers  sessile;  calyx  deeply  5-cleft ;  stAmens  5      1.  A,  Ohcuembilla^ 
Eztremities  with  scattered  rast-colonred  hairs ;   flowers  pedi- 
cellate ;  calyx  cup-shaped  ;  stamens  2-8.  .        .        ,      2,  A,  diandrun^ 

1.  A.  Ghasembilla,*  Gsartn. ;  Benth.  Fl.  Austr.  vi.  85;  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  Man.  200.— Syn.  A,  panicvlatumy  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  770 ;  Wight 
Ic.  t.  820.  A.  pubescens,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  167  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  821.  Vem. 
Byaitdny  Burm. 

A  small  deciduous  ramous  tree  with  light  grey  bark,  branchlets,  young 
leaves  and  inflorescence  soft-tomentose.  Leaves  oval  or  obovate,  2-3  in. 
long,  short-petiolate,  main  lateral  nerves  4-6  pair,  stipules  subulate,  as  long 
as  petiole.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  male  spikes  1-2  in.  long,  female 
spikes  somewhat  shorter,  both  in  short  terminal  panicles  and  very  tomen- 
tose,  female  flowers  sessile.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  stampns  5.  Drupes  small, 
dark  purple  when  ripe,  pulp  agreeably  acid. 

*  It  appears  doubtful  what  Ghertner  Included  tinder  A,  OhcBsembiUtL  See  Tulasne 
Ann.  So.  J^at  ser.  iii^  zv.  238.  I  follow  MuUer,  Bentham,  and  Beddome  iu  identi- 
fying it  with  this  sp. 
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Nepal,  Oudh  fore&ts  (common),  Bengal,  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma  (in  the 
Eng  Toiest  of  IHpteroajurpua  tiiberculattui),  Indian  Archipelago,  Hong-Kong. 
Fl.  May,  June.    Fruit  eaten. 

2.  A.  diandrum,  Tulasne. — Syn.  Stilago  diandra,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t. 
166 ;  FL  Ind.  iiL  759.  Vem.  Amliy  sarahoti,  mrshetly  Garhwal ;  DJiakki, 
Cfur  rmissureya,  Ban  musmreya^  Oudh,  Gorakhpur. 

A  small  deciduous  tree,  branchlets,  petioles,  and  under  side  of  leaves 
along  midrib,  with  scattered  rust  -  coloured  hairs,  otherwise  glabrous. 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  shortly  petiolate,  2-4  in.  long,  glab- 
rous, shining,  stipules  lanceolate.  Flowers  greenish-yellow,  male  and 
female  on  short  pedicels,  in  the  axils  of  subulate  bracteoles,  spikes  (rac- 
emes) terminal,  solitary,  or  2-3  together,  slender;  male  spikes  2-3  in. 
long,  female  spikes  shorter.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  5-dentate.  Stamens  2-3. 
Drupes  small,  bf  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

Sal  forests  of  Garhwal,  Kamaon,  and  Oudh.  Behar,  Bengal,  South  India,  Java. 
Fl.  May,  June  ;  £r.  Dec.-Jan.  The  leaves  turn  brick-red  before  falling.  Bark 
thin,  smooth,  whitish,  scooped,  inner  bark  pale  red,  fibrous.  Trunk  often  chan- 
nelled. Wood  pinkish  white,  hard,  and  close-grained.  The  leaves  are  acid,  and 
made  into  preserve  (chutney) ;  the  fruit  is  eaten. 

9.  BUXXJS,  Toumefort 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  4-sided  branchlets  and  oppo- 
site, exstipulate  leaves.  Flowers  monoicous,  in  axillary  clusters.  Cedyx, 
of  male  fl.  deeply  4-cleft,  the  segments  opposite  in  pairs,  of  female  fl. 
deeply  6-cleft,  the  segments  in  two  circles  of  3  each.  Stamens  4,  oppo- 
site the  calyx-segments,  inserted  around  a  4-sided  rudimentary  ovary. 
Ovary  3-celled,  3-comered,  with  a  flat  top,  the  comers  terminating  in 
thick  short  styles,  which  alternate  with  the  3  inner  calyx-segments.  Cap- 
sule coriaceous,  loculicidally  3-valved,  each  valve  ending  in  2  horns,  being 
the  halves  of  2  of  the  styles,  dissepiments  attached  to  the  valves.  Seeds 
3-6,  trigonous. 

1.  B.  sempenrirens, Linn.;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  330. — Syn.  B.  Wcdltchianay 
Baillon;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  L  18.  Box,  Buchsbauniy  Germ.;  Bute,  Fr. ; 
Bosso,  It.  Vem.  Sharida  laghune  {barren  Daphne)^  Afg. ;  Chikriy  Kash- 
mir ;  Pappar,  papr%  paprangy  shamskddy  shumaj,  Pb. 

A  shrub,  or  small  tree,  extremities  and  petioles  hairy.  Leaves  ever- 
green, coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining,  varying  in  shape  from  linear-lanceolate 
to  ovate,  1-3  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  the  tissue  of  the  leaf 
consisting  of  two  distinct  strata,  cohering  at  the  edge,  the  upper  stratum 
containing  midrib,  nerves,  and  veins.  Flowers  sesole,  yellowish,  with  a 
powerful,  unpleasant  smell  (Himalayan  tree),  in  short,  sessile,  axillary 
heads  or  spikes,  the  terminal  flower  generally  female,  surrounded  by 
numerous  male  flowers.  Styles  (in  the  Himalayan  specimens)  half  the 
length  of  ovary,  shorter  in  the  European  specimens. 

Trans- Indus  on  the  east  side  of  the  Suliman  range  (3000-4500  ft.)    Salt 
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range,  common  here  and  there  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  between  4000  and  8000 
ft.  («.  g,y  in  Khagan ;  on  the  Ruttun  Pir  and  near  Punch  in  Kashmir ;  opposite 
Chergaon  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  in  Kunawar,  &c.  Also  in  Bhutan,  at 
about  6000-7000  ft  A  widely  spread  tree,  Central  and  South  Europe,  North 
and  West  Asia.    China  and  Japan. 

FL  March-May.    The  fruit  ripens  Aug.-Oct,  the  open  empty  capsules  remain- 
ing on  the  tree  a  Ions  time.    Gregarious,  attains  15-16  ft,  with  a  short,  erect, 
straight  trunk  20-30  m>  (rirth,  generally  stunted  from  lopping.    Growth  slow, 
15-20  rings  per  mcE  oi  raaius.    Bark  j^  in.  thick,  somewhat  corky  in  texture, 
grey  or  yellowish,  often  irr^ularly  teSselated  in  small  polygonal  plates  by 
wrinkles  and  deep  furrows.    Wood  yellowish-white  or  grey,  no  distinct  heart- 
wood,  but  the  colour  often  deeper  near  the  centre.    Very  close-grained,  compact 
and  heayy.    Himalayan  Boxwood  resembles  that  from  Europe,  Smyrna,  and 
the  Black  Sea  in  structure  and  mechanical  properties  ;  the  pores  are  uniformly 
distributed,  exceedingly  fine  and  numerous  ;  its  weight  is  ^65  lb.  per  cub.  ft 
The  use  of  Boxwood  for  engraving,  carving,  tumm^,  and  mathematical  in- 
struments is  well  known  :  the  Himalayan  wood  has  by  some  authorities  been 
stated  to  be  softer  and  less  fitted  for  these  purposes  ;  others,  again,  have  found 
it  equal  to  the  best  wood  frt)m  Europe  and  western  Asia.    Boxwood  to  be 
used  for  engraving,  requires  careful  and  lengthened  seasoning.    In  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  small  boxes  for  butter,  honey,  snuff,  and  tinder  are  made  of  it, 
and  in  the  plains  it  is  carved  into  combs.    The  branches  of  the  Himalayan  Box 
are  often  placed  on  roofs  of  houses  in  the  hills  under  the  layer  of  earth  with 
which  they  are  covered^  and  last  well  when  thus  employed.    The  leaves  are 
poisonous  to  cattle';  only  goats  eat  them  sparingly  with  impunity.  In  the  south 
of  France  the  leaves  are  largely  used  as  manure  m  vineyaras. 

Baillon  (Monographie  des  Buxac^,  Paris,  1859)  and  Milller,  DC.  Prodr.  xvL 
i.  18,  distin^ish  the  Himalayan  Box  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of 
B»  WallichtanOf  the  difference  mainly  consisting  in  the  length  of  the  styles. 
The  unpleasant  smell  of  the  flowers  is  also  noticed  in  the  Box  grown  in  France 
(Mathieu  FL  For.  21 1). 

Sarcococca  saligna,  Mtill.  Arg. — Syn.  Buxus  saligna.  Don  FL  Nep.  63  ;  S, 
pruni/ormis,  Lindley  Bot  Beg.  t.  1012  ;  S.  trinervia^  W.  Ic.  t.  1877  ;  Lefido- 
delma  podocarpifoha,  Elotzscn  in  Heise  des  Prinzen  Waldemar,  t  22 — ^is  a  small 
evergreen  glabrous  shrub  with  alternate  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
more  or  less  distinctly  triplinerved,  yelloMrish-white  flowers  in  short  axillaiy 
racemes,  a  few  female  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  racemes,  and  smaU  purple  ovoid 
berries.  Afghanistan,  Himalaya  at  4000-7000  ft,  Easia  hills,  N^ilgiris  and 
western  coast    FL  March-May. 

10.  BBIEDELIA,  Willd. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  climbers;  leaves  alternate,  shott-petiolate,  generally 
distichous,  with  prominent  parallel  lateral  nerves.  Flowers  monoicous, 
subsessile,  in  axillary  clusters ;  bracteoles  numerous  between  the  flowers. 
Calyx-tube  more  or  less  turbinate,  often  short  and  flat ;  segments  5,  val- 
vate  in  bud.  Petals  5,  smaller  than  calyx-segments.  Male  fl. :  stamens 
5,  inserted  on  a  central  column,  placed  on  a  flat  sinuate  disc.  Female  fl. : 
ovary  2-celled,  the  base  enclosed  in  the  calyx-tube,  and  surrounded  by  an 
inner  membranous,  cup-shaped,  or  tubular  disc,  variously  lobed  or  lacin- 
iate,  which  is  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube,  and  is  generally 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  an  outer  fleshy  annular  disc ;  styles  2,  bifid,  more 
or  less  connate  at  the  base.    Fruit  a  berry,  enclosing  2  indehiscent  coccL 
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* 

Branchlets  and  under  aido  of  leaves  tomentoee ;  bracteoles  few, 
corlaceonB. 
A  tree  ;  lateral  nerves  15-20  pair ;  calyx  slightly  enlarged  in 

fmit I,  B.  retusa, 

A  climbing  shrub ;  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair ;  calyx  much  en- 
larged in  fruit 2.  B.  stipularis. 

Branchlets  and  leaves  wholly  glabrous;  bracteoles  numerous, 

thinly  membranous 3.  J?,  mantana: 

1.  B.  retnsa,  SprengeL— Tab.  LV.— DC.  Prodr.  xv.  il  493 ;  Bedd. 
Fl.  Sylv.  t.  260.— Syn.  B.  creniilata,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  734  ;  B.  eptnosa, 
Willd.  ib.  735  ;  Cluytia  spinosa,  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  172.  Vem.  Pathor, 
markf  Pb. ;  Khdjay  Bljnaar,  Oudh,  Gorakhpur ;  Kassi,  khasaiy  Oudh  and 
C.P. ;  Gfauli,  Garhwal;  Angneray  Banswaia;  Aaanay  asauna,  Bombay; 
Tseikchyty  Baim. 

A  middle-sized  or  large  decidaous  tree,  efpinescent  when  young,  branchlets 
and  under  side  of  leaves  usually  softrtomentose.  Leaves  shori-petiolate, 
elliptio-oblong,  3-6  in.  long,  midbrib  prominent^  with  15-20  pairs  of  promi- 
nent, straight^  parallel,  latreal  nerves ;  stipules  subulate,  deciduous.  Flowers 
monoicous,  yellow,  subsessile,  crowded  in  lateral  clusters,  generally  arranged 
in  terminal  paniculate  spikes.  Petals  of  male  flowers  on  long  daws^  lam- 
ina  thick,  obovate,  lobed  ;  of  female  flowers  lanceolate.  Fruit  subglobose, 
green,  nearly  black  when  ripe,  fleshy, }  in.  diam.,  supported  by  the  some- 
what enlaiged  coriaceous  caljrx.  B,  creivulaiay  Koxb.,  with  axillary  flower- 
heads,  is  said  to  be  dioicous  by  Roxburgh.  At  present  I  am  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  variety  only,  chiefly  found  in  Western  India. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  not  common,  ascending  to  3500  ft.,  generally  in  moist 
ravines,  found  west  as  far  as  the  Chenab.  Common  in  the  Oudh  forests  and  on 
the  Satpura  range,  in  Bencal,  Burma,  Ceylon,  South  India,  abundant  in  the 
forests  of  Western  India,  wnere  I  have  found  it  north  as  far  as  Banswara  near 
the  Mhye  river.  Commonly  associated  with  Sal  in  Oudh  and  on  the  Satpura 
range.  A  middle-sized  tree  in  North  and  Central  India,  not  generally  exceed- 
ing 30  ft.  in  height  and  4  ft.*in  girth,  but  a  large  tree  with  a  straight  tall  trunk  in 
Bengal, Western  India,  and  Burma,  stems  and  branches  of  young  trees  have  nume- 
rous scattered  long  sharp  spines,  which  fidl  off  as  the  tree  gets  older.  Fl.  May- 
July  ;  fr.  Oct-Jan.  Old  leaves  shed  March-April,  youn^  leaves  appear  May, 
June.^  Bark  thin,  grey  or  brownish-black,  rough,  scuny  with  small  scales, 
sometimes  deeply  cracked,  inner  bark  reddish,  fibrous.  Sapwood  pale  yellow- 
ish-white, heartwood  grey,  yellowish  or  dark  oUve  brown,  compact,  even-grained 
and  hard.    Medulla^  rays  fine,  numerous. 

Weight  54  lb.  (R.  Th.,  Cent.  Prov.),  60  (Skinner\  66  (Tieikekin  from  Burma, 
D.  B,  List  No.  23).  Not  easv  to  work,  but  durable.  Used  for  house-building, 
agricultural  implements,  and  cart-building.  The  bark  is  very  astringent  and 
is  used  for  tanmng,  the  leaves  are  valued  as  cattle-fodder,  and  the  tree  is  fre- 
quently lopped.    The  fruit  is  sweetish  and  eatable. 

2.  B.  Btipnlaris,  Bl. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  ii.  499. — Syn.  B.  seandens,  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  iii.  736 ;  Cluytia  scandenSy  Koxb.  Cor.  PI.  t  173.  Vem.  Mad- 
laidhy  undergupa,  Oudh. 

A  large,  more  or  less  climbing  shrub,  with  drooping  branches ;  branch- 
lets  and  under  side  of  leaves  with  soft  tawny  tomentum.     Leaves  short- 
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petiolate,  elliptic  or  oboyate,  2-6  in.  long;  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair,  wiUi 
prominent  transyerse  yeinB  at  right  angles;  stipules  broad-lanceolata 
Flowers  monoicous,  yellow-tomentose,  subsessile,  crowded  in  laterallieadsy 
in  the  axils  of  leayee  or  bracts,  generally  arranged  in  terminal  pamcu- 
late  spikes.  Broad-lanceolate  tomentose  bracteoles  between  the  floweis. 
Calyx-segments  long-triangolar,  persistent  and  considerably  enlarged  in 
fruit  Drupes  oblong-oyoid,  often  2-seeded,  nearly  ^  in.  long,  black 
when  ripe. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  ascending  to  2000  it.,  firom  Jumna  to  Saida.  Abundant 
in  the  Oudh  forests.  Bengal,  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Malay  peninsola, 
Indian  Archipelago.    FL  at  yariouB  seasons,  mainly  May-Oct. 

3.  B.  montaaa,  Willd. ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  735. — Syn.  Cluyiia  men- 
tana.  Cor.  PL  t.  171.     Yem.  Oeia,  Oudh,  N.W.P. ;  KargnaliOy  Kamaon, 

A  middle-sized  tree,  wholly  glabrous,  branchlets  tuberculate.  Leayes 
elliptic  or  obovate,  pale  beneath,  4-8  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves  10-15 
pair ;  stipules  deciduous.  Flowers  monoicous,  greenish,  short-pedicellate, 
crowded  in  compact  axillaiy  heads  with  numerous,  thin,  membranous,  ciliate 
and  fimbriate  bracts  between  the  flowers ;  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 
same  head.  Petals  oblanceolate.  Drupes  ovoid-oblong,  or  globose  (Roxb.), 
\  in.  long,  on  short  thick  stalks,  supported  by  the  not  enlarged  membran- 
ous calyx. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract,  west  to  the  Jhelam,  ascending  to  3500  ft.  Oadh  forests 
(ravines  in  the  hills).  Bengal,  Oriasa,  Behar.  Fl.  April,  May ;  fr.  S^t-Nov. 
The  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder. 

11.  LEBIBIEBOl^SIS,  MiilL  Arg. 

A  small  tree  with  alternate,  short-petiolate,  oval  leaves  ;  lateral  nerves 
not  prominent.  Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous,  subsessile,  in  axillary 
bracteolate  clusters,  male  and  female  flowers  in  distinct  clusters.  Calyx- 
tube  flat,  shortly  turbinate,  segments  5,  lanceolate,  valvate  in  bud« 
Petals  minute.  Male  flowers  :  stamens  5,  filaments  inserted  on  a  central 
column,  which  is  placed  on  a  broad  circular  disc  and  prolonged  into  a 
short  3-lobed  rudimentary  ovary.  Female  flowers  :  ovary  3-celled,  styles 
3,  bifid.  Fruit  a  hard  3-celled,  6-valved  capsule  on  a  thick  stalk.  Seeds 
3,  cotyledons  flat,  fleshy. 

1.  L.  orbicularis,  MUll.  Aig. — Syn.  Cfluytia  coUina,  Boxb.  Cor.  PL  t 
169 ;  FL  Ind.  iii.  732.  Brieddia  collina,  Wall.  Vem.  Garrar,  gharrar, 
C.P. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  scanty  lighlrgreen  foliage.  Bi^inchlets, 
petioles,  calyx  and  bracteoles  hairy.  Leaves  glabrous,  2-4  in.  long,  with 
reticulate  venation.  Flowers  yellowish  green.  Capsule  1  in.  long ;  brown 
shining,  ovoid  or  obovoid,  indistinctly  3-lobed. 

Satpura  range,  Bandelkhand,  South  India,  Ceylon.  FL  June  ;  fr.  Dec,  Jan. 
Bark  olackish,  very  rough.  Wood  reddish,  durable,  but  brittle.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 
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12.  OLEISTANTHIJS,  Hooker. 

'  Trees  with  alternate,  sbort-petiolate,  penniyeined  leaves,  lateral  nerves 
prominent.  Flowero  monoicoos  or  dioicous,  subsessile  in  axillary  clasters 
or  short  spikes,  with  bracteoles  between  the  flowers.  Calyx-tube  turbi- 
nate or  cup-shaped,  segments  5,  valvate  in  bud.  Petals  5,  those  of  the 
male  flowers  minute.  Male  flowers :  stamens  5,  filaments  free,  inserted 
round  a  thick  rudimentary  ovaiy.  Disc  urceolate.  Female  flowers : 
ovary  partly  immersed  in  the  calyx-tube,  3-celled,  styles  3,  more  or  less 
2-fid.  Disc  membranous,  cup-shaped  or  cylindric.  Fruit  a  3-celled  6- 
valved  capsule.    Seeds  ofben  connate  in  pairs  at  the  base. 

1.  0.  oblongifolius,  MillL  Arg. — Syn.  Cluytia  ohl&ngifolia^  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  iii.  731.  Briedelia  ohlongifolia.  Hooker  &  Arnott.  Vem.  Dukesa, 
Silhet. 

A  middle-sized  tree.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  6-12  in.  long, 
glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  in  small 
lateral  clusters ;  bracteoles  broad-ovate  ciliate.  Female  flowers  :  calyx-tube 
turbinate,  disc  cylindric,  laciniate  at  the  top.  Petals  obovate,  ciliate. 
Fruit  ovoid,  supported  by  the  persistent  base  of  calyx,  ^  in.  long. 

Silhet  Sub  -  Himalayan  tract  and  outer  valleys  of  Sikkim  and  Aasani, 
ascending  to  4000  ft.  According  to  Stewart  in  the  Siwalik  tract  of  Eamaon, 
extending  west  to  the  Ganges.  Fl.  March-May ;  fr.  Aug.,  Sept  Wood  hard 
and  duraole  (Roxb.) 

13.  PUTBAWJIVA,  Wall 

Trees  with  alternate,  coriaceous,  stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  dioicous,  the 
male  flowers  in  axillary  clusters ;  the  female  flowers  pedunculate,  axillary, 
solitary  or  a  few  togetiker.  Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  2-5-parted,  of  the 
female  flowers  4-6-parted,  segments  narrow.  Petals  and  disc  wanting. 
Stamens  2-3,  central,  filaments  free,  monadelphous  or  diadelphous.  Ovary 
2-3-celled.     Fruit  indehiscent,  1-seeded  with  a  hard  bony  endocarp. 

1.  P.  Boxburghii,  WaU.— Tab.  LIH.— Wight  Ic  t  1876;  RoyleDl. 
t  83*- ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t  275.— Syn.  P.  amhlyocarpay  Miill.  Arg.  DC. 
Prodr.  XV.  iL  444.  Nageia  PtUranjivaf  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  766.  Sans. 
PtUranjivcL  Vem.  Putdjafiy  Pb.  ;  Jia  ptUa,  jotiy  juti,  jmtra  jiva, 
N.  W.P, ;  Pa(/t,  Oudh ;  Jivpuirak,  Hindi 

A  middle-sized  evergreen  tree,  with  dark-green  foliage,  branchlets  and 
petioles  pubescent.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  with  unequal-sided  base,  ser- 
rulate, short-petiolate,  3-5  in.  long,  the  upper  side  glabrous,  shining,  lateral 
nerves  numerous,  joined  by  reticulate  veins ;  stipules  subulate,  deciduous. 
Male  flowers  small,  yellow,  subsessile,  numerous,  collected  in  sessile  irregu- 
larly globose  axillary  heads ;  calyx  3-5-cleft,  stamens  3,  filaments  more 
or  less  connate.  Female  flowers  pedunculate,  axillary,  often  in  twos  or 
threes ;  calyx  5-6-deft,  segments  oblong,  obtuse.     Ovary  3celled,  pubes- 
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cent,  styles  3,  short,  dilated  into  triangular  lobed  stigmas.    Froit  OYoid, 
smooth,  white,  §  in.  long,  nut  pointed,  very  hard,  mgose,  1-celled,  l-seeded. 

Sab-Himalayan  tract,  common  in  nlacea,  ascending  to  8500  ft,  and  extending 
west  to  the  Chenab,  frequent  in  the  Oudh  forests.  J^n^al,  Burma,  South  India, 
Ceylon,  often  cultiyatea.  Generally  in  low  shady,  moisl^  mixed  forests,  often 
associated  with  Etigenia  and  Ficiu  fflomerata,  FL  March-May,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  Jan.-June  of  the  ensuing  year.  Leaves  renewed  in  ApriL  A  fine 
smidy  tree,  which  merits  extended  cultivation.  Attains  40-50  ft,  with  a  straight 
erect  trunk,  4-5,  at  times  9  ft.  girth,  numerous  divergent,  spreading  branchea 
Bark  ^  in.  thick,  grey,  smooth  or  verrucose,  with  numerous  norizontal  lines  of 
round  light-coloured  specks,  inner  bark  yellow,  fibrous.  Wood  light-grey, 
streaked  with  darker  lines  andpatches,  not  very  hard,  even-grained  and  darable. 
Weight  36.6  lb.  per  cub.  ft  (Wallich),  probably  heavier.  Used  in  places  for 
tools  and  in  turning.  '  The  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder,  the  nuts  are 
strung  up  in  rosaries  and  in  necklaces  for  children  to  keep  them  in  health, 
whence  tne  name,  ^*  life  of  the  child."  The  nuts  of  JSlcBoearpus  GanUrus  (p.  43) 
are  used  in  the  same  manner. 

14.  PHYLLANTHUS,  linn. 

Trees  shrubs  or  herbs ;  leaves  stipulate,  mostly  distichous,  entire,  pen- 
niveined,  short-petioled.  Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous,  in  axillary  or 
lateral  clusters,  sometimes  solitary.  Calyx-segments  4-9,  generally  5-6^ 
imbricate,  without  any  appendages  at  the  back.  Petals  none.  Disc  of 
distinct  glands,  alternating  with  calyx  -  segments,  sometimes  wanting. 
Stamens  central,  2-15,  generally  3,  filaments  free  or  variously  connate. 
No  rudiment  of  ovary  in  male  flowers.  Ovary  2-15-celled,  generally  3- 
celled,  2  ovules  in  each  cell ;  styles  as  many  as  cells,  generally  slender, 
bifid,  and  more  or  less  connate.  Fruit  always  dehiscent,  sometimes  fleshy. 
Seeds  without  arillus  or  strophiole. 

Small  trees  with  ovate  or  elliptic  leaves ;  no  disc  or  glands  at  the 
base  of  stamens  or  ovary;  anthers  3-6  on  a  central  column; 
stvles  connate  into  a  short  column  ;  fmit  a  4-6-ceIled  cap- 
sule with  red  seeds.     [Snhgmwi  Oloehidiofk) 

Softly  tomentose  ;  anthers  3 •     1.  P.  nepaUntis. 

Glabrous ;  anthers  4-6 2.  P.  lanceolarws, 

A  climbing  shrub  with  elliptic  or  obovate  leaves  ;  disc  of  6  dis- 
tinct glands  alternating  with  calyx-segments ;  stamens  5, 
the  3  inner  connate  into  a  central  column;  ovary  8-12- 
celled;  styles  distinct,  minute;  fruit  a  dark-purple  small 
succulent  berry  . 3.  P.  reUculahu. 

A  middle-sized  tree  with  numerous  linear  leaflets ;  anthers  8-6  on 
a  central  column  ;  ovary  half  enclosed  in  a  cup-shaped  disc ; 
stvle  1,  deeply  8-fid;  fruit  a  large  globose  pale-yellow  8- 
celled  berry 4.  P.  SknbUccu 

1.  P.  nepalensis,  MlilL  Arg.  1.  c.  291. — Syn.  Bradleia  ovata,  WalL 
Vem.  Ool  kamda,  (gur)8awaj  sama,  chamdr  kas,  amblu^  kalm(a)f  kod- 
mil,  Pb.  j  Moioa,  hakalwa^  N.W.P. ;  Kari^  koria,  C.P. 

A  small  tree,  branchlets  softly  tomentose.  Leaves  ovate  or  elliptic, 
pubescent  on  both  sides,  2-3  in.  long,  short-petiolate,  main  lateral  nerves 
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aicnate,  4-6  pair;  stipules  subulate.  Mowers  in  axillary  fascicles,  the 
female  subsessile,  the  male  on  long  filiform  pedicels,  male  and  female 
generally  in  the  same  fascicle.  Male  fl. :  Calyx  of  6  lanceolate  segments, 
slightly  hairy  outside.  Anthers  3,  oblong,  2-celled,  extrorse  and  cohering 
at  the  back,  on  a  short  central  column,  connective  prolonged  beyond  the 
anther-cells.  Female  fl. :  Calyx  of  5-6  ovate  segments,  l^ute  outside. 
Styles  connate  into  a  cylindnc  column,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  ovary, 
divided  at  the  top  into  4  thick  ovate  teeth  longer  than  calyx,  the  lower 
part  hirsute.     Capsule  4-6-celled,  pubescent,  seeds  red. 

Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  ranges,  ascending  to  5600  ft.,  and  extendmg 
west  to  the  Indus.  Sikkim,  Western  Ghats,  Canara,  and  Mysore.  Glochidion 
vdtUinum  and  arboreum,  Wight,  t.  1907,  from  the  Nilgiiis,  are  probably  the 
same  species.  Fl.  and  firuit  Feb.  to  Aug.  Attains  25  f^.,  and  3-4  ft  girth. 
Bark  grey  or  reddish,  with  shallow  longitudinal  fuirows.  The  leaves  have  a 
powenul  nauseous  smell.  Wood  brownish-white,  compact  but  soft,  the  bark 
IB  used  for  tannine. 

Glochidion  neilgherrense,  Wight ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  277,  a  tree  of  the  Nil- 
giiis, Ib  similar,  but  glabrous. 

Fhpllanthus  bioolor,  MulL  Ars.  1.  c.  311. — Syn.  Brieddia  acuminataf  Wall., 
belongs  to  the  same  group,  witn  3  anthers,  but  differs  by  lanceolate  leaves, 
glabrous  above,  slightly  j^uoescent  beneath  along  midrib,  male  and  female  fl. 
generally  in  separate  fascicles,  small  3-5-celled  capsules  on  pedicels  longer  than 
the  diam.  of  capsule.    Nepal,  Sikkim,  Kasia  hills. 

2.  P.  lanceolaxius,  MtilL  Aig. — Syn.  Bradleia  lanceolaria,  Eoxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  iii.  697 ;  Glochidion  lanceolarium^  Dalzell  Bombay  Flora,  235. 
Vem.  BhomOy  Bombay ;  Angutiy  Silhet. 

A  small  gilabrous  tree.  Leaves  shining,  coriaceous,  elliptic  or  elliptic- 
oblong,  acuminate,  4-6  in.  long,  stipules  triangular,  main  lateral  nerves 
arcuate,  6-8  pair.  Flowers  pale  gieemsh-cream-coloured  in  axillary  fasci- 
des,  the  male  numerous,  on  long  filiform  peduncles,  the  female  few  and 
sessile.  Male  fl. :  Ci^jrx  of  6  glabrous,  linear-oblong  segments.  Anthers 
4-6,  oblong,  2-celled,  extrorse  and  cohering  at  the  back,  on  a  short  central 
column,  connective  prolonged  beyond  the  anther-cells.  Female  fl. :  Calyx 
of  6  unequal,  thick,  imbricate  segments.  Styles  6,  glabrous,  connate  into 
a  6-sulcate,  glabrous  column,  much  thinner  than  the  haiiy  ovary.  Cap- 
sule shortly  stalked,  depressed,  \  in.  diam.,  4-6-celled,  seeds  red. 

Eamaon  Bhaber,  Oudh  forests  (in  moist  ravines),  Nepal,  Sikkim  Terai,  East- 
em  Bengal,  Burma.  Fl.  Dec-April.  Bark  grey,  with  longitudinal  wrmkles, 
the  outer  bark  peeling  off  £rom  the  reddish-brown  smooth  inner  layers.  Box- 
burgh  states  that  it  grows  to  be  a  large  useful  timber-tree,  the  wood  being  hard 
and  durable. 

3.  P.  roticulatufl,  Poiret.— Syn.  P.  mvltiflorus,  Willd.  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
iii.  664  (not  Poiret) ;  Anisonema  multiflora,  Wight  Ic.  t.  1899  ;  Dalz. 
Bomb.  Fl.  234.     Vem.  Panjuli;  (makhi,  Bhurtpur). 

A  large  straggling  or  climbing  shmb  with  numerous  stout  woody 
branches^  and  long  drooping  branchlets.     Leaves  membranous,  glab- 
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TOUB  or  slightly  pubescent,  elliptic  or  obovate,  short-petiolate,  about  1  in. 
long ;  lateral  nerves  joined  by  reticulate  veins.  Flowers  in  axillaiy  fas- 
cicles, on  slender  pedicelsi  male  fl.  more  numerous,  generally  1  or  2  female 
fl.  in  a  fascicle  of  male  flowers.  Calyx  of  5  ovate  membranous  segments, 
and  5  distinct  glands  alternating  with  thent  Stamens  5,  the  3  inner 
longer,  on  thiyk  filaments,  more  or  less  connate  into  a  central  coliimn, 
the  2  outer  short,  free.  Ovary  globose,  8-12-celled;  styles  short  Fruit 
a  black  or  dark-purple  depressed  succulent  berry  ^  in.  diam. 

Common  on  low  moist  ground.  North- West  India,  Sindh  (climbing  over  the 
largest  trees  in  the  Belas  aionff  the  Indus),  Bajputana  (Bhurtpur  Ghunna),  Ben- 
gal, South  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago.  Flowers  nearly  throu^- 
out  the  year.  Bark  grey ;  wood  greyish  brown,  light,  soft,  pores  large  and 
numerous. 

4.  P.  EmbUca,  Linn.— Tab.  LII— Rozb.  FL  Ind.  iii  671 ;  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  t.  258.— Syn.  Emblica  offidnaliSy  Gsertn. ;  Wight  Ic.  1 1896.  Sans. 
Dhdtri,  dmcUaka.  Yem.  Ambal,  amhidi,  Pb. ;  Daxda,  dnda,  andika^  aura^ 
aunrOy  aola^  North  and  Central  India ;  MiUi  mara^  Gonds  of  Satpuxa ; 
NeUi  mara,  Canarese ;  SJidbju,  Bumu 

-  A  small  or  middle-sized  tree  with  grey  bark  and  light-green  feathery 
foliage.  Leaves  linear  acute,  glabrous,  \  in.  long,  edge  thickened,  subsea- 
sile,  distichous  and  approximate,  imbricate  when  young,  on  hairy  4-8  in. 
long  branchlets,  having  the  appearance  of  pinnate  leaves  \  stipules  minute 
iBlowers  small,  greeniah-yellow,  in  lateral  fascicles  on  the  leaf-beaiing 
branchlets,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  on  the  naked  portion  of  the  branch 
below  the  leaves,  female  flowers  few,  subsessile,  male  flowers  numerous, 
on  short  slender  pedicels,  both  on  the  same  branchlet.  Calyx  of  6  ob- 
long obtuse  segments.  Disc  in  the  male  flowers  of  6  minute  glands. 
Anthers  3-5,  extrorse  on  a  central  column.  Ovary  3-ceUed,  half  immersed 
in  an  annular  disc,  style  short  with  3  recurved  stigmas,  dilated  and  lobed 
at  the  top.  Fruit  a  fleshy  globose  berry,  §  in.  diam.,  3-celled,  6-seeded, 
with  6  prominent  Unes,  pale  yellow,  sometimes  reddish  when  ripe,  of  an 
acid  and  astringent  taste. 

Common  in  dry  deciduous  forests  in  most  parts  of  India,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme north-west  comer  of  the  Panjab,  ascenoins  in  Garhwal  and  Kamaon  to 
4500  ft  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indian  Archipelago.  Often  cultivated.  FL  March- 
May  ;  the  fruit  ripens  Oct -Feb.  More  or  less  leafless  from  February  to  ApriL 
Attains  30-40  ft,  and  3-6,  occasionally  9  ft  girth,  but  generally  smaller.  Tru|ik 
often  crooked  or  gnarled,  frequently  with  irregular  excrescences,  branches  strons 
spreading.  Bark  thin^  erey  greenish  or  brown,  with  fine,  close  horizontu 
wrinkles,  and  few  vertical  cracks,  inner  substance  dark  red  or  nurple,  compact 
and  fibrous.  Wood  mottled  brown,  red,  and  yeUow,  inner  wood  darker  colour- 
ed, but  no  distinctly  marked  heartwood,  hard,  close-  and  straight -mined. 
Medullary  rays  very  broad,  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  tissue  between,  wowing 
on  a  vertical  radial  section  like  saining  plates  and  giving  a  reticulate  appear- 
ance on  a  tangential  section.  The  broaa  medullary  rays  give  the  wood  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  Garailia  integerrima.  Weight  l)etween  42.6  and  49  lb., 
value  of  P.  between  532  and  617.  Puckle  (List  of  Western  Mysore  Woods, 
1862)  gives  the  weight  at  67.6  lb.,  and  the  value  of  P.  from  898  to  1052.     Used 
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for  agiicultural  implementSy  and  mnch  valued  for  well-work,  as  it  is  durable  under 
water.  The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning ;  chips  of  the  wood  and  small  branches 
thrown  into  impure  or  muddy  water  are  said  to  clear  it  effectually  (Pharm.  Ind. 
205).  The  fruit  is  the  Embuc  Myrobalan ;  used  as  a  medicine,  for  dyeing  and 
tanningi  and  pickled  and  eaten. 

15.  BBEYNIA,  Forst. 

Glabrous  shrubs  with  penniveined  stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  monoicous, 
axillary.  Calyx  turbinate,  6 -lobed.  Stamens  central ;  three  2-celled  an- 
thers longitudinally  adnate  to  a  central  column.  Disc  wanting.  Ovary 
longer  than  calyx,  truncate ;  styles  minute.     Seeds  without  arillus. 

1.  B.  rhamnoides,  Miill.  Arg.  L  c.  440. — Syn.  PhyUanthtts  sepiaria^ 
Herb.  Eoxb.  (identified  by  Milller  also  with  P,  Vitia-idcea,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
iii  665).  MelantJiesa  rhamnoidee^  Wight  Ic.  t.  1898.  Yem.  T^Iuir, 
Oudh. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  wholly  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse, 
shortly  petiolate,  1-1^  in.  long';  stipules  triangular,  acute.  Flowers  soli- 
tary, axUlary,  pedicels  short,  with  a  few  membranous  bracts  at  the  base. 
'Fruit  a  red  globose  berry. 

Oudh  forests  common,  Banda,  Bengal,  South  India.    FL  April,  May. 

Mdanthesopsis  patens,  Miill.  Arg. — Syn.  Mdanthesa  tuMntUa  and  obliauay 
Wight  Ic  1 1897*  1898  ;  Fhyllanthus  turhinatus  BiApaJUnSy  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii. 
666,  667 — \b  a  snrub  or  tree  of  South  India  and  Ben^,  similar  to  Breynia 
rhamnaides,  but  distinguished  by  a  trifid  style  and  arillate  seeds. 

16.  SEOUBINEGA,  Juss. 

Glabrous  trees  or  shrubs  with  more  or  less  distichous  branchlets  and 
penniveined  stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  usually  dioicous,  the  male  flowers 
in  axillary  fascicles.  .Calyx  5-cleft^  segments  imbricate,  persistent,  the 
2  outer  somewhat  smaller.  Petals  none.  Stamens  5,  opposite  to  the 
calyx-segments ;  filaments  free,  filiform,  surrounding  a  rudimentary  2-3- 
fid  pistil  as  long  as  stamens.  Disc  of  5  glands  alternating  with  the 
stamens.  Ovary  glabrous,  3-celled,  2  ovules  in  each  cell,  styles  3,  connate 
at  the  base,  generally  bifid.  Fruit  more  or  less  succulent,  separating  when 
ripe  into  3  (sometimes  2  only)  2-seeded  coed 

Flower-bearing  branchlets  angular,  unanned     .  I,  S.  ohovcUa. 

Flower-bearing  branchlets  terete,  spinescent     .  2.  ^.  Leuoopyrua. 

1.  8.  obovatai  MiOL  Arg.  L  c.  449. — Syn.  Phyllanthtuf  rehunis  and 
virosue,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  iu.  657,  659.  YeriL  Ddlme,  dhdni^  bakarcha, 
ghdriy  gwdla  ddrimy  N.W.P. 

A  large  ramous  unarmed  shrub  or  small  tree,  wholly  glabrous,  branch- 
lets  angular.  Leaves  subsessile,  oval  or  obovate,  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers 
dioicous,  on  slender  pedicels,  numerous,  in  axillary  fascicles.     Styles 
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spreading  or  reflexed,  deeply-cleft  into  2  or  3  linear-segments.     Fmit  a 
white  globose  dehiscent  berry,  ^  in.  diam. 

Trans-Indns  at  the  base  of  the  Snliman  range  (rare),  not  common  in  the  sub- 
Himalayan  tract  of  the  Panjab.  Common  in  Kamaon  (ascending  to  5000  ft.) 
Nepal,  Bengal,  South  and  Central  India,  Burma,  Indian  Archipela^,  China,  and 
Australia.  Fl.  (in  North  India)  May,  June  ;  fr.  July-Oct ;  in  B^^  in  fL  and 
fr.  nearly  throughout  the  year.  Attains  25  ft.  or  more,  with  a  short  erect  trunk 
3^4  ft.  in  girth.  Bark  ff^yy  rusty  or  reddish-brown,  with  small  light-coloured 
specks.  Wood  white,  said  to  be  close-grained,  strong,  and  duiaUe,  and  not 
attacked  by  insects  ;  it  is  used  for  agricultural  implements.  The  bark  la  very 
astringent,  and  is  used  to  intoxicate  nah.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

2.  8.  LeacopyniB,  MiilL  Aig.— Tab.  LIV.— Syn.  PhyUanthus  Lettr- 
copyrua,  Eoxb.  fl.  Ind.  iiL  658.  Fluggea  Leucopyrus^  WiUd. ;  Wight  Ic. 
t.  1876.  Vem.  Perei  pastawane^  A^. ;  Karkuiiy  rUheiy  girthan,  gargas^ 
hhathif  bdta,  vanuthiy  girk,  Pb.  (some  of  these  names  possibly  apply  to  S, 
obovata) ;  Hartho^  ainta^  N.W.P. ;  Kiran,  Sindh ;  Ckalla  mania^  sale 
fnantctf  C.P. 

A  large  spinescent  shrub  or  small  tree,  whoUy  glabroas,  branchlets 
terete.  Leaves  ovate,  1-2  in.  long,  petioles  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  dioio- 
ous,  on  slender  pedicels  in  axillary  fascicles.  Male  flowers  numerous, 
femiale  flowers  few.  Styles  erect  or  spreading,  entire  or  shortly  bifid. 
Fruit  a  white  globose  dehiscent  berry  ^  in.  diam. 

Trans-Indus,  eastern  slopes  of  Suliman  range,  ascending  to  3800  ft  Salt 
range,  not  uncommon.  Sindh.  Sub-Himalayan  tract,  ascendmg  in  Garhwal  and 
Sikkim  to  5000  ft  Ben^l,  Central  and  South  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Indian 
Archipelago,  Australia.  FL  chiefly  May,  June ;  fr.  July*Sept,  often  remain- 
ing long  on  the  tree.  Bark  ash-coloured,  dark-bluish,  or  dark  reddish-brown 
with  small  white  specks.  Wood  close-grained,  strong,  chiefly  used  as  fuel  The 
fruit  is  eaten. 

17.  ANDBACHITE,  Linn. 

Shrubs  and  undershrubs  with  alternate,  stipulate,  entire,  generally 
ovate  leaves.  Flowers  monoicous,  male  flowers  generally  fasciculate, 
female  flowers  solitary,  axillary  on  long  slender  pedicels.  Calyx-segments 
5-6,  imbricate  in  bud.  PeteJs  as  many  as  calyz-segments,  shorter  than 
calyx,  those  of  the  female  flowers  minute.  Disc  of  free  or  connate  glands. 
Stamens  5-6,  around  a  cylindric  rudiment  of  ovary,  filaments  free  or  mona- 
delphous.  Ovary  3-celled,  styles  3,  connate  at  the  base,  the  free  portion 
dichotomous ;  stigma  capitate,  minute.  Fruit  a  6-valved  capsule  Seeds 
without  aril  or  strophiole. 

1.  A.  cordifolJa,  MiilL  Arg. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  ii.  234.— Syn.  PkyUan- 
thtts  cordifoliusy  Wall.  P,  Hoffineisteri,  Klotzsch.  Eeise  des  Prinzen 
Waldemar,  t  24.  Leptopus  eordifolius,  Decaisne  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot  1. 156. 
Vem.  Kurkni,  gurguli,  Jhelam ;  BersUy  Chenab ;  BaroM^  maddre,  Ravi ; 
MiUkar,  chtrmuttif  pin,  Bias ;  TfdHn,  Sutlej. 
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A  shrub  with  slender  branches,  in  places  only  an  undershrub,  extremi- 
ties, petioles,  and  under  side  of  leaves  haiiy.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
penni veined,  blade  1-2  in.,  petiole  filiform,  ^  in.  long.  Flowers  monoic- 
ous,  axillary,  on  long  filiform  pedicels.  j>isc  of  male  flowers  consisting 
of  5  flat  bifid  glandbs.  Styles  shortly  connate  at  the  base,  deeply  bifid. 
Capsule  ^  in.  across. 

Common  in  the  North- West  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal,  ascendiag 
to  8000  ft.  (Dippi  forest).    Fl.  May-Sept. 

A.  tdephioideSy  Ldnn.,  is  a  small  unctershrab  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
West  Asia,  found  also  in  the  Panjab  Salt  range,  with  ovate  or  obovate  leaves. 
A.  asperaf  Sprengel,  has  reniform  or  orbicular  leaves  and  grows  from  Egypt  to 
Sindh. 

Ordbb  LXX.  BETULAGEiB. 

Trees  with  scaly  buds  and  alternate  penniveined  simple  leaves;  stipules 
deciduous.  Flowers  monoicous  in  drooping  catkins.  Male  flowers  : 
bracts  stalked,  often  peltate,  bearing  on  the  stalk  and  on  their  inner  feice 
2-3  generally  tetrandrous  flowers  with  small  perianths  of  membranous, 
often  unequal  scales.  Anthers  2 -celled,  cells  often  distinct.  Female 
flowers :  2  or  3  in  the  axils  of  (generally)  3,  more  or  less  connate  bracts ; 
perianth  none.  Ovary  free,  compressed,  2-celled,  1  pendulous  ovule  in 
each  cell.  Fruit  a  snmll  1-seeded  nut.  Seeds  without  albumen  ;  cotyle- 
dons flat,  radicle  superior.  The  cotyledons  of  the  germinating  embryo 
are  raised  above  the  ground. 

Anther-cells  distinct ;  scales  of  female  catkin  decidnons  ...        1.  Bstula. 
Anther-cells  more  or  less  connate  ;  scales  of  female  catkin  persistent, 

enlarged  and  woody  in  fruit 2.  Almus. 

1.  BETULA,  Toumefort 

Deciduous  trees  with  serrate  leaves,  resinous  dots  beneath.  Anthers 
8-12  inserted  on  the  inside  or  stalk  of  the  bract,  more  or  less  distinctly 
arranged  in  tetrandrous  flowers,  each  anther  opposite  to  a  membranous 
scale ;  anther-cells  distinct.  Female  flowers,  3  in  the  axil  of  each  bract. 
Bracts  of  catkin  deciduous  in  firuit,  generally  membranous.  Fruit  with  a 
membranous  wing  on  2  sides. 

Female  catkins  single  ;  bracts  in  fruit  indurated,  deeply  3-lobed, 

broader  than  wings  ;  wings  narrower  than  fruit        .        .        \,  B,  BhqfpaUra, 

Female  catkins  fasciculate  ;  bracts  in  fruit  membranous,  linear- 
oblong,  with  2  small  teeth  or  lobes  at  the  base,  narrower  than 
wings  ;  wings  much  broader  than  fruit     .        .        .        .        2.  B,  acuminata. 

1.  B.  Bhojpattra^*  Wall. — Syn.  B,  Jacquemontn,  Spach. ;  Jacq.  Yoy. 

*  I  retain  Wallich's  name  Bhojpattra  (PI.  As.  Bar.  iL  7, 1881),  which  is  adopted  by 
Lindley,  Bot  Reg.,  and  R^el  (Monographia  Betulacearum,  1861,  and  DO.  Prodr.  xti. 
ii.  177),  thou^  it  seema  certain  that  Don's  B,  uiilie  (Prodr.  Fl.  Nep.  58, 1825)  was  in- 
tended for  this  tree.   But  Don's  description,  **  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  incqniditer  ser- 
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Bot  t.  158.  Sans.  Bhurfa.  Vent  Burj,  hhujy  hurzaJy  pkurz,  Pb.  Hima- 
laya; Skdgy  shaky  pad,  phataky  takpOy  LadaJc,  Lahoul,  Pit!,  Emiawar ; 
Bhujpattray  N.W.P. 

A  modeiate-sized  tree,  shrubby  near  its  upper  limit ;  extremities,  peti- 
oles and  leaf-buds  pubescent,  the  bark  ezfolutting  in  thin  broad  honzontal 
belts.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  unequally  serrate,  hairy  along  midrib^ 
pubescent  when  young  with  scattered  hairs ;  blade  2-3  in.,  petiole  ^  in. 
long;  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair,  prominent  beneath,  impressed  on 
the  upper  side ;  the  under  side  generally  with  resinous  dots.  Bracts  of 
male  flowers  stalked,  the  stalk  bearing  numerous  glabrous  scales,  ciLiate 
at  the  edge,  the  lower  membranous,  transparent^  the  upper  coloured. 
Anther-<se]l9  distinct,  glabrous,  with  a  tuft  of  few  hairs  at  the  tip.  Bract 
of  female  flowers  .pubescent,  deeply  3-lobed,  hardened  in  fruit,  broader 
than  the  winged  fruit ;  lobes  linear-oblong.  Wings  narrower  than  greatest 
breadth  of  nut. 

Higher  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  far  into  the  inner  arid  tract,  in  the 
Panjab  not  under  7000,  in  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  not  under  9500  ft.,  ascending 
commonly  to  11,000,  and  often  to  12,000  ft,  in  2jan8kar,  Tibet,  and  inner  Sik- 
kim to  14,000  ft.  Chur  at  12,150  ft.  Afghanistan.  Higher  mountains  of  Japan. 
Gregarious,  forming  pure  forests,  often  at  the  upper  limit  of  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion, generally  rising  500  ft.  above  the  upper  limit  of  Abies  Webhiana;  seems  to 
prefer  north  and  west  aspects.  The  leaves  are  shed  in  Oct.,  and  the  new  foliage 
comes  out  in  April  and  May.  Attains  50-60  ft ;  trunk  erect,  somewhat  crooked, 
6-7  and  at  times  10-12  ft.  guth ;  branches  erect,  twigs  drooping,  forming  a  hand- 
some broad-oval  crown  with  li^ht  foliage.  Bark  smooth,  wrmkled,  reddish-  or 
purplish-brown,  with  whitish  hnear  or  oblong  stripes  (lenticels)  and  fine  parallel 
lines,  the  outer  bark  consisting  of  numerous  distinct  paper-like  layers,  foliat- 
ing in  broad  horizontal  rolls  or  belts.  Wood  white,  straight-grained,  not  hard, 
but  tough  to  cut  Weight  35.5  lb.  per  cub.  ^  (WalL)  In  the  arid  inner  Hima- 
laya, where  timber  is  scarce,  it  is  used  extensively  for  building,  and  other  par- 
poses.  It  is  elastic,  and  has  been  recommended  for  turnine.  The  bark  is  the 
most  valuable  part  of  this  tree  ;  it  is  used  as  paper  for  writmg  and  packing,  for 
umbrella-covers,  and  to  line  the  inside  of  the  hooka-tube.  Hindoos  use  it  in 
various  religious  ceremonies.  It  Ib  called  ToZj  hhcj  paUavy  in  Kashmir,  drawa 
on  the  Chenab,  and  hharangi  in  Kamaon,  and  is  lajrgely  exported  to  the  plains. 
In  Kashmir  and  Kimawar  it  is  often  placed  under  the  flat  earth  roofs,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  lasting.  Twig  bridges  are  made  of  the  brandies  of  this  Birch, 
and  the  trees  are  often  loppea  for  feeder. 

2.  B.  acuminata,*  Wall.— Tab.  LVt— PL  As.  Ear.  t  109.— Syn.  B. 
cylindrostachys,  WaJl.;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  179.  Vem.  Puya  udtshy  chambar 
mdyay  Ph.;  Bhujpattray  hdur,  shdtdy  N.W.P. ;  ShakshiUy  Tibet;  UtiSy 
Nepal. 

ratis  ntrinqne  ramnlisqne  villosis  baai  rotmidatis  subtns  canescentibus, "  hardly  applies 
to  this  species,  and  certainly  does  not  give  its  distinguishing  characters.  Don  adds, 
on  Wallich's  authority,  that  the  epidermis  is  used  under  the  name  of  Ehog  PaUrah; 
but  this  proves  nothing,  for  both  species  of  Birch  are  called  Bhi/f^'  paUra  in  the  K.  W. 
Himalaya. 

•  I  retain  this  name,  which  is  supported  by  Wallich's  plate  and  description.  Don's 
B.  cUnoides,  which  he  describes  as  luoicous,  and  nUida,  are  probably  synonyms^  but 
Don's  descriptions  are  insufficient  to  identify  them.  B.  nitidoy  Don,  is  retained  as  a 
distinct  but  doubtful  species  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus. 
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A  moderate-fiized  tree,  the  cuireixt  year's  branchlets  pubeecent ;  root- 
suckers  and  luxnnant  shoots  sofb-tomentose.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acmninate,  unequally  serrate,  teeth  cuspidate,  often  aristate,  more  or 
less  pubescent,  sometimes  soft-tomentose  beneath  when  young,  glabrous  and 
often  shining  when  full-grown,  with  scattered  hairs  on  the  under  side  along 
midrib,  numeroos  brown  red  or  black  resinous  dots  on  the  under  side  ; 
blade  3-6  in.,  petiole  |  in.  long;  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair.  Catkins 
fasciculate,  short-pedunculate,  3-4  in.  long,  slender  while  in  flower,  ^  in. 
diam.  while  in  fruit.  Bracts  of  male  catkin  subsessile,  with  3  tetrandrous 
flowers  on  the  midrib ;  perianth  of  4  hairy  linear  leaves ;  anthers  hairy,  cells 
distinct.  Bracts  of  female  catkin  lanceolate  at  the  base,  with  2  obtuse  or 
acute  teeth  or  short  lobes,  as  well  as  ovaries  and  styles  hairy  with  long 
hairs.  Wings  much  broader  than  fruit,  and  broader  than  the  membran- 
ous bra(^  of  the  fruit. 

Himalaya,  generally  in  the  outer  ranges,  extending  west  to  the  Sutlej  basin, 
commonly  between  5000  and  10,000  ft.  Kasia  hills  3000-5000  ft  In  shady 
mixed  forests,  in  valleys  near  streams,  mostly  aiDgly,  not  gregarious.  FL  Nov., 
Dec.  ;  £r.  April,  May.  Attains  50-60  ft,  trunk  short,  6  ft  girth  and  more, 
branchlets  somewhat  drooping.  Wood  whitiBh,  there  is  some  doubt  regarding 
its  qualities  :  Wallich,  PI.  As.  Rar.  ii  p.  7,  states  that  it  is  hard  and  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nepal,  and  is  employed  for  all  purposes  where 
strength  and  durability  are  required.  The  bark  pedbs  off  in  tnick  rolls,  the 
lenticels  are  shorter  than  in  B.  BhqfpaUra,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong. 

Behila  albct,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  346 — Birch;  Birke,  German  ;  Bouleau, 
French — ^the  most  important  of  the  nimierous  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus 
in  £uroi>e,  has  long-petioled  rhomboid  or  ovate  leaves,  solitary  female  catkins, 
the  fruiting  bracts  with  a  cuneate  base  and  a  broad  3-lobed  apex,  wings  twice  or 
nearly  thrice  the  breadth  of  fruit  The  wood  is  yellowish-  or  reddish-white, 
with  numeroos  fine  medullary  rays,  and  numerous  fine,  imiformly  distributed 
pores.  No  heartwood.  Weight  32-48  lb.  Excellent  faeL  Used  for  carving, 
furniture,  and  agricultural  implements ;  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
North  Scandinavia  also,  for  building  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The 
bark  is  used  on  roofs  under  a  layer  of  earth  like  the  Himalayan  Birch,  and  is 
said  to  be  imperishable.  Baskets,  boxes,  mats,  and  cordage  are  made  of  it 
in  Lapland. 

B,  papyracea,  Willd.,  the  Pajfer  or  Canot  Bircky  is  a  most  useful  large  tree 
in  Canaoa  and  the  Northern  United  States.  The  b&rk  splits  into  fine  paper-like 
layers,  is  used  as  paper,  for  thatching,  and  ornaments  are  made  of  it  But  its 
principal  use  is  to  nmke  the  light  portable  canoes  used  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Canada.  In  spring  the  ba^k  is  detached  for  this  purpose  in  plates  10-12  ft 
long  and  33  in.  broad,  which  are  stitched  together  with  fibrous  roots  of  the  white 
Spruce  {Ahia  alba,  Michaux).  Begel  clas^  this  Birch  as  a  sub-species  under 
M.  alba. 

2.  AIiKTJS,  Toumef. 

Deciduous,  rarely  evergreen  trees,  with  dentate,  sometimes  entire  leaves. 
Male  fl. :  either  tetrandrous,  with  4-lobed  perianth,  or  6-12  anthers  inserted 
on  the  stalk  of  the  bract,  in  the  axils  of  membranous  scales ;  anther-ceUs 
connate,  rarely  distinct     Female  fl. :  2  in  the  axil  of  each  bract ;  bracts 
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indniated,  woody,  persistent  in  firuit,  covered  before  maturity  by  a  waxj 
or  resinous  substance,  l^uts  with  a  membranous  or  coriaceous  wing,  or 
unwinged. 

Bnnchlets  glabrous ;  frait  catkins  nnmeroiis  in  large  erect  pani- 
cles   •        •  .1.  ^.  iMpoZmsuL 
Branchlets  pubescent ;  fruit  catkins  8-5  in  short  erect  racemes  .    2.  A.  nUida. 

L  A.  nepalenaia,  D.  Don ;  Wall.  PL  As.  Bar.  t.  131.— Yem.  Koki^ 
koBy  Pb. ;  DdUy  u^h^  wustay  N.W.P. ;  Boshi  swa,  NepaL 

A  moderate-sized  tree ;  branchlets  glabrous.  Leaves  coriaceous^  glabrous, 
with  tufts  of  hairs  in  the  axils  of  lateral  nerves,  elliptic,  acute,  entire  or 
indistinctly  denticulate,  blade  4-6,  petiole  i  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves 
14-18  pair.  Flowers  appearing  after  the  leaves.  Catkins  paniculate  or 
racemose.  Male  catkins  subsessile,  slender,  4-10  in.  long,  numerous, 
in  large  terminal  pedunculate  drooping  panicles;  each  bract  with  6-12 
anthers  on  short  filaments,  more  or  less  distinctly  separated  by  ciliate 
scales  into  several  2-4-androus  flowers;  anther-<;ells  connate.  Female 
catkins  ^  in.  long,  pendulous  in  flower ;  perianth-leaves  and  stamens 
10-12,  in  lateral  racemes  or  racemose  panicles.  Fruit  catkins  ovoid  or 
subcylindric,  short-pedicellate,  ^-1  in.  long,  in  erect  lateral  panicles. 
Wings  of  fruit  membranous,  narrow,  often  broader  at  the  top,  somewhat 
irregular. 

Himalaya,  extending  west  to  the  Ravi,  between  3000  and  9000  ft.  Easia 
hiUs.  Mix^  forests,  often  in  ravines,  or  fringing  the  banks  of  streams.  FL 
Oct.-Dec. ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  winter,  and  remains  long  on  the  tree.  Attains 
60-60  ft.,  with  an  erect,  straight  trunk  and  a  shadv  crown.  Bark  thick,  com- 
pact, outside  purplish  or  yellowish  silvery,  somewhat  resembling  the  bark  of 
birch.  Wood  pale  brownish-red,  with  large  very  distinct  reddish-brown  medul* 
lary  rays.  The  bark,  exported  to  the  plains  under  tiie  name  of  UtiSf  is  used 
for  tanning  and  dyeing. 

2.  A.  nitida,  Endl.— Tab.  LVII.— Vem.  Gira,  Afg. ;  Shrol,  srol^ 
sarolij  sawdli,  rikunrOy  cMmb,  chadp,  ckdpu,  tsdpu,  ptdky  kOma^  Mmdask^ 
niu,  Pb.  Himalaya ;  Eajdn,  rajdiuy  Pb.  plains. 

A  large  tree ;  current  year's  petioles  and  branches  pubescent  Leaves 
subcoriaceous,  glabrous,  with  tufts  of  hairs  in  the  axils  of  lateral  nerves 
beneath,  ovate,  acuminate,  more  or  less  distinctly  dentate;  blade  4-6, 
petiole  1-1^  in.  long;  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair.  Flowers  appearing 
after  the  leaves;  catkins  racemose.  Male  catkins  short  -  pedicellate, 
drooping,  2  in.  long,  4-6  in  terminal  erect  bracteate,  and  at  the  base  often 
leaf-bearing  racemes.  Anthers  sessile,  densely  crowded,  so  that  the 
arrangement  into  distinct  flowers  cannot  be  traced ;  anther-cells  nearly 
distinct.  Fruit  catkins  ovoid  or  cylihdric,  on  short  stalks,  |-1|  in.  long, 
3-5  in  erect  lateral  racemes.    Fruit  with  a  narrow  coriaceous  edge. 

Common  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  ascending  to  9000  ft.,  and  not  uncommon 
along  the  banks  of  the  main  rivers  some  distance  into  the  plains.  On  the  SuUej, 
its  upper  limit  is  Spui  on  the  right,  and  Namgia  on  the  left  bank.    Pabur  and 
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Tonse  riTexs.  Qenendly  fringes  the  banks  of  mountain-streams  and  rivers.  Fl. 
Sept-Oct  Attains  80-90,  and  at  times  100  ft,  with  a  straight  tall  clear  trunk, 
generally  6-8,  often  12,  and  at  times  15  £L  eirth.  The  laigeat  trees  are  seen  in 
the  basins  of  the  Jhelam  and  Chenab.  Bark  brown,  rou^h  with  dark  furrows. 
The  wood  is  whitish,  used  for  bedsteads ;  the  hooked  sticks  of  rope  bridges  are 
made  of  it.  The  twigs  are  tough,  and  are  used  for  trjring  loads  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  twig  bridges.    The  bark  is  used  for  dyemg  and  tanning. 

A.  orientaliSf  D°*. ;  DO.  Prodr.  xvi.  iL  185,  somewhat  resembles  this  species^ 
but  differs  by  large  short  ovoid  or  subglobose  &uit  catkins,  fruit  without  wing 
or  edge.    Syria,  Lebanon,  Cyprus,  Cilicia. 

The  two  sp.  of  this  genus  which  are  important  for  the  forester  in  Europe  are  : 
1.  A.  gltUinoBa,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  346 ;  Alder;  Schwarzerley  Qerman; 
AunegliUineuXfFieDcli;  Ontonon«ro,It,withglabrousgiutinousleave8.  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Cilida,  Asia  Minor.  Important  as  coppice-wood  in  deep  marshes. 
Wood  soft,  white  when  fresh  cut,  tummg,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  into  orange- 
red,  pale  red  when  seasoned,  the  wood  of  knotty  trees  often  beautifully  mottled. 
No  heartwood.  Weight  26-40  lb.  Used  for  carving  ;  herring-barrels  are  made 
of  it  Lasts  well  under  water.  2.  A,  incanOy  Willd. ;  Weisserle^  Germ, ;  Aune 
blanCf  Fr. ;  with  pubescent  leaves.  North-East  Europe,  and  mountains  of 
Cenlakl  Europe,  descending  to  the  plains  along  the  main  rivers,  and  often  cul- 
tivated. Caucasus,  Siberia,  Amurumd.  Throws  up  abundanuy  root-suckers. 
Both  have  distinctly  tetrandrous  flowers,  4  on  the  stalk  of  each  scale^  wiUi  4- 
lobed  perianth,  fruit  with  a  narrow  coriaceous  edge. 

Ordeb  LXXL  SALICINEiE. 

Deciduous,  fast-growing  but  not  long-lived  trees  or  shrubs,  with  scaly 
buds.  Wood  soft,  light,  even-grained.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  stipu- 
late. Flowers  dioicous  in  lateral  catkins,  which  are  similar  in  both 
sexes,  with  spirally-arranged  scales,  each  bearing  one  flower  in  its  axil. 
A  glandular  cup-shaped  or  irregularly-fonned  disc,  in  the  male  fl.  with 
two  or  more,  generally  free  stamens ;  in  the  female  fl.  with  a  1 -celled 
ovary,  consisting  of  2-4,  generally  2,  connate  caipels  which  terminate  in 
as  many  short  styles  as  there  are  carpels,  numerous  ovules  on  parietal 
placentas  adnate  to  the  median  line  of  the  valves.  Fruit  a  1-celled  2-4-, 
generally  2-valved  capsule  dehiscing  from  the  apex,  the  valves  spreading 
or  rolling  back.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  with  a  mass  of  long  silky 
bair^  on  the  funicle,  which  enclose  the  seed;  albumen  none;  embry(^ 
straight ;  radicle  inferior.    Fruit  catkins  not  persistent 

Leaves short-petiolate ;  scales  entire;  stamens  2-12,  generally  2, 

lonff  ezaerted ;  capsule  2-valved 1.  Salix. 

Leaves  long-petiolate ;  scales  cut  or  jagged ;  stamens  4-80 ;  cap- 
sule 2-4-valved     2.  POPULVS. 

1.  SALIX,  Toumefl 

Leaves  lanceolate  ovate  or  elliptic,  petioles  short,  generally  less  than 
one-fourth  the  length  of  leaf.  Stipules  deciduous,  larger  and  more  per- 
sistent on  shoots  and  root-suckera     Scales  of  catkins  deciduous  or  more  or 
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less  persistent,  lanceolate  rotundate  or  obovate,  entire.  Diac  of  2 
glands  or  nearly  annular.  Stamens  2-1 2,  generally  2,  long,  protmding 
from  the  scales,  filaments  filiform,  free  or  more  or  less  connate.  Stigmas 
2,  oflen  bifid  or  lobed,  at  the  end  of  a  short  or  elongated  filiform,  some- 
times bifid  style.  Capsule  2-yalved,  the  valves  generally  rolling  back, 
placentas  near  the  base  of  the  valves. 

In  the  followixigenumeration,  a  selection  has  been  made  of  the  more  import- 
ant willows  of  N.  W.  India,  and  notes  have  been  added  regarding  those  European 
wiUowB  which  are  most  nearly  related  to  them.  The  study  of  this  genua  is 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  numerous  hybrids  and  cross-breeds  between  the  dif- 
ferent species.  The  arborescent  willows  are  most  useful  trees,  and  merit  great 
attention  on  the  part  of  foresters  in  India. 

Willows  are  invaluable  to  protect  and  fix  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  extensive 
plantations  for  that  purpose  may  be  seen  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
other  large  European  rivers.  As  coppice-woods  with  short  rotation  they  are 
grown  in  Oaier-beds,  and  cut  annually  (for  basket-work),  or  when  ^-4  years 
old,  for  hoops  and  other  larger  materiid.  Along  roads,  brooks,  and  on  meadows 
they  are  often  grown  as  pollards.  The  wood  is  used  for  carving  and  many 
other  purposes.  The  inner  bark  is  tough  and  fibrous,  fishing  nets  and  lines  are 
made  of  it  in  North  America. 

Stamens  8  or  more,  free. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  serrulate  ;  capsules  ovoid,  long -pedicel- 
late      I,  S,  tetnuperma. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire ;  capsnlee  ovoid-lanceolate, 

short-pedicellate 2,  S,  aemophjflUu 

Stamens  2,  free. 

Flowers  with  or  after  the  leaves;  catkins  on  leaf -bearing 
peduncles. 
A  tree  with  generally  drooping  branches ;  leaves  linear- 

lanceolate,  glabrous ;  stvle  shoit      .  .        .    S,  S.  habyUmka. 

\       A  tree  with  spreading  branches ;  leaves  lanceolate,  silky 

beneath ;  style  short A,  8,  alba. 

A  larffe  shrub  or  small  tree ;  leaves  elliptic  or  obovate- 

oblong,  fflabrons,  elaacous  beneath  ;  style  short        .    6.  S.  tlegans. 
A  small  shrab;  leaves  oroad-elliptic,  green  on  both  sides, 

paler  beneath ;  style  long  filiform     .        .  ,    6.  S,  hastata. 

Flowers  before  the  leaves  ;  catkins  sessile  or  subeessile. 
Stigma  sessile  or  subsessile. 

Leaves  elliptic  or  obovate,  ragose,  crenate        .        ,    1,  S.  Cfaprea, 
Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  not  rugose, 

entire B.  8,  Wallkhiasui^ 

Style  long,  slender. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous,  serrate,  glaucous  beneath ; 

capsule  glabrous 9.  8.  dapknoides. 

Leaves  linear  -  lanceolate,  white-tomentose  beneath  ; 

margin  revolute  ;  capsole  grey-tomentose  .        .  10.  iS^.  vtrntfia^tc. 
Stamens  2,  connate  to  the  apex  or  nearly  so. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate;  scales  dark-coloured  at  top,  with 

long  silky  hairs  11.  iSL  pyenoitaehpa. 

Leaves  narrow-linear  ;  scales  yellow,  glabrous     .        .        .12.  8.  angusiifolia. 

1.  B.  tetrasperma,  Eoxb.— Tab.  LVIII.— Cor.  PI.  t  97 ;  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  iii.  753  ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  1954  ;  Andersson  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  192  ; 
Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  302.— Syn.  S.  ichnostachya,  Lindl.;  Wight  Ic.  1 1953. 
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Vein.  Bed^  bet^  bent,  haishi,  Hindi ;  LailOy  bains,  bTiainsh,  N.W.  India. 
Local  n. :  Badha,  Pb.  plains ;  Bis,  Insh,  bets,  VUsa,  bin,  bidu,  kschme,  bak- 
sJiel,  magaher,  sttfedar,  Pb.  Himalaya ;  Tlr,  Kaahmir ;  Biha,  Oadh ;  Pant 
jama,  Bengal ;  WdUur^,  baeha,  Bombay ;  Momdkha,  BumL  Bed  is  the 
Persian  name  for  willow ;  no  Sanscrit  name  is  known. 

A  small  or  moderate-sized  tree,  extremities  with  long  silky  hairs.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  rarely  ovate-lanceolate,  4-6  in.  long,  serrulate  with  minute  ser- 
ratures,  glaucous  beneath^  glabrous  when  full-grown,  or  with  a  few  soft 
adpressed  hairs,  often  long  persistent  and  subcoriaceous ;  main  lateral 
nerves  numerous,  prominent  Flowers  after  the  leaves,  catkins  on  leafy 
peduncles;  scales  pEde,  those  of  the  female  catkins  deciduous.  Male  catkins 
sweet-scented,  lax,  drooping,  2-3,  sometimes  4  in.  long,  rachis,  scales  and 
base  of  filaments  hairy ;  fl.  5-10-androu8;  stamens  free,  anthers  minute, 
elliptic.  Fruit  catkins  lax ;  capstdes  2  lines  long,  on  slender  pedicels 
half  the  length  of  capsule  or  longer,  often  in  groups  or  half  whorls  of  3-4, 
glabrous  or  hairy,  mostly  rugose  when  ripe,  ovoid,  base  often  subglobose, 
narrowed  into  a  short  style  with  2  spreading,  generally  entire  stigmas ; 
gland  semicircular,  many  times  shorter  ^n  pedicel,  seeds  4-6.  Andersson 
describes  the  capsules  as  ^'  glaberrimsa."  Wight  (ichnostitchya)  and  Bed- 
dome  figure  them  as  pubescent,  and  I  have  found  them  hairy  in  several 
cases.  Koxburgh  describes  them  as  4-seeded,  whence  the  name,  which 
Andersson  retains  on  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  capsules  (*'  capsulse 
subquatematim  coUectee  ").  ' 

Common  on  river-banks  and  in  moist  nlaces  nearly  throughout  India;  in 
Sindh  and  the  plains  of  the  Panjab  only  planted,  except  near  the  banks  of  the 
Chenab,  and  other  Himalayan  rivers.  Sub-Himalayan  tract  and  outer  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya,  west  to  the  Indus,  ascending  to  6000,  and  at  times  to  7000  ft. 
Ascends  to  7000  ft  on  the  mountains  of  South  India.  Java.  Often  cregarious.  i 
R.  Thompson  mentions  a  forest  of  great  extent  in  the  swamps  of  Dharmapur  \ 
in  Baraich.  Cultivated  in  Afghauistan.  In  North  India  the  leaves  are  shed  in 
Dec.  and  Jan.^  the  new  foliage  appearing  Feb.-March.  In  Burma  I  have  seen 
it  leafless  dnrmg  the  rains.  It  nowers  in  autumn  and  the  cold  season,  but  also 
in  March  and  A^riL  The  seeds  in  this  as  in  the  other  willows  ripen  soon  after 
flowering.  Attams  30-40  ft.,  with  a  straight  trunk,  hollow  when  old,  5-6  ft., 
and  not  rarely  10  ft.,  in  girth.  Bark  ^  in.  thick,  grey  brown  or  blackish,  rough 
with  broad  shallow,  irr^ular  vertical  furrows,  and  irregularly-shaped  plates 
between  the  furrows.  Wnere  the  tree  grows  near  water,  particularly  if  subject 
to  inundation,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  gets  covered,  often  2-3  ft  high,  with 
numerous  small  rootlets. 

Sapwood  hxge,  whitish,  heartwood  distinct,  of  dark -brown  colour  (R. 
Thompson).  The  Burma  wood  weighs  37  lb.  (D.B.  List  of  1862).  Not  much 
used.  The  charcoal  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Baskets 
are  made  of  the  twigs,  and  the  leaves  are  given  as  cattle-mdder,  the  tree  being 
often  lopped  for  that  purpose.  According  to  Dalzell  (Bombay  FL  Suppl.  82), 
the  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge ;  it  is,  however,  believed  not  to  contain  any  salicine 
(Pharm.  Ind.  213). 

JS.  pyrina.  Wall  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi  ii.  193,  from  Nepal,  is  very  similar,  only 
more  naiiy,  and  the  capsules  more  elongated. 

2.  8.  acmophyUa^  Boias. ;  DC.  Prodr.  195.— Vem.  Bed,  Afg.  •,  Bada, 
Ksu,  Pb.  Himalaya. 
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A  modeTate-fiized  glabrous  tree ;  branchleta  often  pendulous.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  entire,  wholly  glabrous,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath,  2-3  in. 
long,  flowers  after  the  leaves,  catkins  on  leaf-bearing  peduncles ;  scales 
pale,  with  long  silky  hairs,  those  of  female  catkins  deciduous ;  male  catkins 
compact,  cylindric,  erect  or  slightly  nodding,  1-2  in.  long,  scales  and  base 
of  filaments  with  long  silky  hairs ;  stamens  4-6 ;  anthers  short,  elliptic,  or 
nearly  circular.  Female  catkins  nodding,  1  in.  long,  capsules  on  short; 
pedicels,  ovoid  -  conical,  glabrous,  style  short,  with  2  spreading  entire 
stigmas. 

Afghanistan,  Sindh,  N.W.  Himalaya  flnduB  to  BiasX  and  near  Delhi  Often 
cultivated.  Persia  and  Syria.  FL  Feo.,  March.  A  handsome  tree  with  a 
straight  trunk  6-7  ft.  girth,  often  much  laiger,  branches  lax,  forming  a  rounded 
crown,  the  branchlets  often  pendulous.  About  Quetta  the  tree  is  much  lopped 
for  cattle-fodder. 

Anderason  refers  to  this  S.  ^laueophvUa  and  dealbata,  two  species  previously 
established  by  him  upon  specunens  collected  in  North-West  India  by  Jacque- 
niont  Some  specimens,  however,  which  evidently  belong  to  this  species,  in  Herb. 
Kew.'were  referred  by  him  to  S.  octandraf  Sieber,  which  is  identified  with  S. 
Sctfsaf  in  his  Monographia  Salicum,  1863,  p.  10,  and  in  the  Prodromua,  p.  196. 
Aitchison  (Cat  140)  caUs  the  tree  S^  octandra,  Del,  and  Stewart  refenea  it  to 
tS,  Safsafj  Forsk.  This,  however,  is  a  different  tree,  with  serrulate  leaves,  8- 
androus  flowers  and  subglobose  capsules  on  long  slender  pedicels,  common  in 
Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  E^ypt.  Qeographically,  and  as  r^ards  characters,  S, 
acmophyUa  appeiurs  to  be  mtermediate  between  JS*  tetrasperma  and  Safsaf. 

There  is  another  willow  in  Afghanistan,  apparently  intennediate  between  S, 
Safsaf  and  JS.  acmophyllaf  with  serrulate  leaves,  wholly  glabrous,  glaucous  be> 
neath,  lateral  nerves  numerous,  distinct,  small  erect  male  catkins,  stamens  3-8, 
and  large  ovoid  capsules  on  long  slender  pedicels.  A  low  shrub  with  long  red 
branches,  in  river-oeds  near  Topchi,  with  BerherUy  Twmanix.  MosOy  Hippophae^ 
in  other  places  a  middle-sized  tree  with  pendulous  branches  (Grifiith). 

8,  oegyptiacaj  L.,  is,  according  to  Anaersson  in  DC.  Prodr.  196,  an  uncertain 
species.  Ddzell  (Suppl.  to  Bombay  FL  81)  quotes  it  as  growing  on  the  road  finom 
Poena  to  Eandalla,  and  describes  it  with  very  narrow^  almost  linear  leaves^ 
branches  not  drooping,  and  the  flowers  like  those  of  S,  tetratperma, 

S,  triandroy  L. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  336— Syn.  S,  amygdalinOf  L. ;  Beichenb. 
Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  t  604,  is  a  large  glabrous  shrub  or  moderate-sized  tree.  Leaves 
wholly  glabrous,  oblong-lanceolate,  serrate,  with  glandular  teeth,  stipules  semi- 
cordate,  flowers  with  the  leaves ;  catkins  on  leaf-bearing  peduncles.  Male  cat- 
kins slender,  slightly  drooping ;  the  flowers  triandrous,  lax  ;  disc  of  2  glands. 
Capsules  glabrous,  pedicellate,  stigma  subsessile.  Common  in  Osier-beds,  yields 
excellent  material  for  basket-work.  Bark  of  old  trees  exfoliating  in  thin  flakes. 
Throughout  Europe,  north  to  Lapland.    Caucasus  and  Siberia. 

S,  perUandrOf  L. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  336  ;  Reichenb.  Ic  Fl.  Germ,  t  612,  is  a 
glabrous  shrub  or  laige  tree.  Leaves  wholly  glabrous,  viscid  when  young, 
shining,  subcoriaceous  when  full-growUp  elliptic  or  eUiptic-lanceolate,  obtusenr 
dentate  ;  teeth  often  glandular.  Flowers  after  the  leaves,  catkins  on  long  les/- 
bearinff  peduncles.  Male  catkins  compact,  cylindric,  droopinff,  the  flowers  4rl2- 
generauy  5-androus,  close  together.  Cfapsules  glabrous,  pedicellate ;  stigma  sub- 
sessile.  Disc  of  2  glands  in  both  male  and  feimde  flowers.  Throughout  Europe 
(north  to  Lapland),  North  Asia. 

The  bark  of  the  two  last-named,  as  well  as  that  of  several  other  species— ^.g., 
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iS^.  daphnoides  and  purpurea — ^is  bitter,  and  contains  a  CTTstalline  principle  called 
Salicme.  which  has  been  used  in  Europe,  with  doubtful  success,  as  an  antiperi- 
odic  and  tonic.  The  bark  of  some  kinas  contains  as  much  as  3-4  per  cent  of  this 
substance. 

3.  8.  babylonica,  Linn.— Tab.  LIX.— DC.  Piodr.  xvi.  ii.  212.— Syn. 
S.  pendula,  Moench ;  C.  Koch,  Dendrologie,  ii  507.  Weeping  Willoto, 
Vera.  J^a,  bada^  bed,  kaiira,  majnun,  Pb. ;  G^'tZr,  Kashmir. 

A  large  tree  with  drooping  branches,  glabrous  shining  branchlets,  and 
thin  cylindric  acute  buds.  Leaves  glabrous,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath, 
petiole  sometimes  hairy  and  the  youngest  leaves  occasionally  with  a  few 
adpressed  hairs,  linear-lanceolate,  3-6  in.  long,  generally  not  more  than 
^  in.  wide,  finely  serrulate,  midrib  whitish,  prominent,  lateral  nexves 
numerous  but  not  conspicuous ;  stipules  fedcate,  serrate.  Flowers  appear- 
ing with  the  leaves ;  catkins  on  peduncles  with  a  few  small  leaves.  Male 
catkins  short,  cylindric,  slender,  curved,  ^1  in.  long,  of  a  straw-yellow 
colour ;  scales  lanceolate,  pale,  hairy  as  well  as  rachis  j  stamens  2  free, 
anthers  short,  elliptic.  Female  catkins  drooping,  1  in.  long ;  scales  lan- 
ceolate, pale ;  capsules  sessile,  conical,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  at 
the  base ;  stigmas  2,  sessile. 

Cultivated  in  Afghanistan.  Commonly  planted  in  the  plains  of  North- West 
India,  westward  more  common ;  also  in  the  Himalaya  (to  9000  ft  on  the 
Jhelam),  Kamaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim  (to  7000  ft),  Bhutan  (to  8000  ft)  In  North 
India  the  male  tree  is  much  more  common  than  the  female  tree.  Wild,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Stewart,  in  places  on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Suliman  range,  and 
*^  apparently  indigenoiis,"  according  to  Aitchison  (Cat  140),  in  one  locality  near 
Hushiarpur. 

Cultivated  in  South  and  Central  Europe  (Britain,  Denmark,  but  not  in 
Northern  Scandinavia  and  Russia),  and  in  most  subtropical  countries.  Pos- 
sibly wild  in  North  China,  Persia,  and  Kurdistan  (the  specimens  collected  by 
Kotschy  are  in  leaf  only).  Introduced  into  Europe,  uie  female  tree  only, 
and  propa^ted  by  cuttings,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  possibly  earlier  ;  repre- 
sented by  Benvenuto  Cellini  on  a  basin  at  Florence,  executed  m  the  sixteenth 
century.  (Extracts  from  Targioni-Tozetti,  historical  notes  on  the  introduction 
of  various  plants  into  Tuscany,  in  Jouru.  Hort.  Soc.  of  London,  ix.  1865, 177.) 
Not  mentioned  by  classical  wnters.  The  Garah  of  the  137th  PsaJm,  which  Lin- 
naeus considered  the  Weeping  Willow,  and  called  S.  habylonica,  was,  as  pointed 
out  by  C.  Koch  1.  c.  507,  probably  not  a  Willow,  but  Fopuius  eupkroMocL  In 
the  Panjab  it  is  leafless  during  the  cold  season,  and  the  new  foliage  appears  in 
Feb.,  March.  Fl.  Feb.-May.  Attains  50  ft  with  a  straight  erect  trunk,  6-7  ft, 
at  times  10-12  ft  girth,  branches  numerous  large  spreading,  forming  an  elegant 
oval  crown,  the  branchlets  always  drooping,  sometimes  nearly  reaching  the  ground 
exactly  as  the  Weeping  Willow  cultivated  in  Europe.  Banc  \-^  in.  thick,  grey, 
yeUowish-grey  or  brownish,  cleft  into  narrow  smooth  shining  plates  by  wide, 
shallow,  rough  furrows  and  short  straight  transverse  cracks.  Wood  close-  and 
even-grained,  takes  polish.  The  chief  use  of  the  tree  is  that  the  branches  are 
made  into  baskets,  wattles,  and  are  used  for  weirs  and  the  protection  of  canal- 
banks.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  grows  rapidly  if  sufSciently  supplied 
with  water.  Dr  Stewart  records  4-5  rings  per  in.  and  a  girth  of  4  ft.  as  the 
averaffe  of  6  trees,  10  years  planted  out 

Anaersson  classes  S.  japontea,  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.  24,  with  longer  cylindrical 

2g 
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male  catkins  and  sharplj-seiiate  leaves,  as  a  variety  of  S,  babyloniceL  C 
Koch  L  c  606,  keeps  it  oistincty  and  states  that  the  branchlets  are  not  pendnloos. 
Kffiinpfer  describes  the  tree  with  hanging  branches.  The  Weeping  Willow  of 
Europe  is  probably  nothing  but  the  pendulous  variety  of  a  Willow  with  erect 
branches,  analogous  to  the  Weeping  Ash  or  the  pyramidal  Poplar,  Oak,  and 
Kikar,  and  having  constantly  been  propagated  from  cuttings  and  not  from  seed, 
its  characters  have  not  varied.  Re^ardinff  the  character  and  mode  ofgrowth  of 
the  original  wild  forms  of  this  species  fEtrwer  inquiries  are  needed.  The  names 
of  S.  tetrcuperma  (laila)  and  of  babylonica  (^majnvm)  are  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  well-known  Persian  love-story,  the  subject  of  many  poems  (Stewart  Pb. 
X 1.  208}.  • 

4.  8.  alba,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  337 ;  Beichenb.  Ic  fl.  Germ.  t. 
608. — Common  Willow.    8avle  hlanc,  Fr, ;  Weisae  Weide,  Geim. 

A  large  silky -pubescent  tree  with  grey  or  whitish  foliage.  Leavee 
white  beneath  with  adpressed  silky  hairs,  narrow-lanceolate,  denticulate ; 
stipules  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  after  the  leaves,  catkins  on  leaf- 
bearing  peduncles.  Male  catkins  compact,  cylindric,  drooping ;  stamens  2 
rarely  more,  scales  yellow  or  brown,  oblong,  dliate.  Female  catkins  lax, 
scales  yellow,  ciliate.  Capsules  pubescent,  subsessQe ;  style  shorty  bifid, 
each  branch  bearing  a  bifid  stigma. 

Cultivated  in  Ladak,  Kashmir,  to  6000  ft  (Thomson  Western  Himalaya,  180). 
Western  Asia,  Siberia,  North  Africa.  Europe  (introduced  from  Asia,  according 
to  Andersson).  FL  ApriL  Attains  70-80  ft,  but  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
Europe  as  a  pollard  tree  along  streams  and  on  moist  meadows  or  pastures.  A 
variety  with  yellow  or  reddish  branchlets  {yUellina)  is  common  in  Osier  beds. 
The  wood  of  this,  as  of  most  Willows,  is  white  near  the  circumference,  yeUow  or 
brown  towards  the  centre,  the  medullaiy  rays  are  fine  and  numerous,  the  pores 
are  very  numerous,  fine  and  uniformly  distributed.  The  annual  rings  are  dis- 
tinctiy  marked  by  a  dark  line.    It  is  soft,  and  weighs  26-33  lb. 

5,  fragilU,  L. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  336 ;  Reichenb.  Ic  FL  Qerm.  t  ^Od—The 
Cradb-  or  Redwood  WiUoWy  is  a  fast-growing  moderate-sized  bushy  tree,  extremi- 
ties silky-pubescent,  branchlets  diveigent,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
branches,  and  easily  broken  off  at  the  junction  (whence  the  name).  Leaves 
glabrous,  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  crenate  or  serrate.  Flowers  after  the 
leaves,  catkins  generally  lax,  on  leafy  peduncles,  scales  long,  ]^e-yellow,  ob- 
long-lanceolate, obtuse  ciliate.  Male  catkins  cylindric,  droopmg,  stamens  2, 
free,  sometimes  3-4.  Capsules  glabrous,  short-pedicellate,  narrowed  into  a  diort 
bifid  style,  each  branch  bearing  a  bifid  stif^a.  Europe  (often  cultivated), 
Siberia,  Asia  Minor,  Aleppo,  ^ucasus.  One  (male)  specimen  from  Lahoul 
(Rev.  H.  Jsdschke).  Cultivated  in  Ladak  with  S,  alba  (Thomson  L  c.  180). 
Wood  (in  Europe)  yellowish  red,  supposed  to  be  more  durable  than  that  of 
other  Willows. 

5.  Russdliana,  Sm.,  the  Bedford  Willow,  is  a  variety  of  tS.  Jragilia;  by  some 
it  is  considered  a  hybrid  between  S.fragilts  and  alba. 

6.  S.  elegans.  Wall. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  il  256.— Syn.  S.  KumaonensiSf 
Lindl.  S.  denticulata,  And. ;  Eeise  Prinz.  Wald.  t.  89.  The  following 
names,  given  in  Pb.  PL  208,  partly  relate  to  this  species  :  Beis,  biteUf  bed, 
bida,  bdi,  yir,  Chenab ;  Badd,  Eavi ;  Bdshal,  Sutlej. 
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A  sbnib  or  small  tree,  branches  glabrous,  dark  brown  or  black,  the 
current  year's  branchlets,  petioles,  and  upper  side  of  midrib  often  pubes- 
cent with  short  hairs.  Leaves  elliptic-  or  oboyate-oblong,  wholly  glabrous 
except  midrib  on  the  upper  side,  glaucous  beneath,  2  in.  long,  when  young 
membranous,  afterwards  hard,  subcoriaceous,  lateral  nerves  indistinct, 
numerous,  joined  by  prominent  reticulate  veins.  Flowers  after  the  leaves ; 
catkins  slender,  on  pubescent  leaf-bearing  peduncles,  scales  yellow  or  dark 
brown.  Male  catMns  compact,  1^  in.  long ;  stamens  2,  distinct,  anthers 
short-elliptic.  Female  catkins  3-5  in.  long,  drooping,  scales  minute,  slightly 
pubescent;  capsules  glabrous  on  short  pedicels;  styles  short,  stigmas 
spreading. 

Common  in  the  North-West  Himalaya,  particularly  in  the  outer  ranges  from 
6000  to  10,000  ft.  Lahoul,  sailing  forest  Kunawar,Niti  Pass  at  11,600  ft.  Also 
in  NepaL    Known  as  far  north  as  Marri.    FL  March,  April. 

6.  8.  hastata,  Linn. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  257  ;  Heichenb.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ, 
tab.  570. 

A  small  shrub,  young  shoots  with  long  soft  deciduous  silky  hairs, 
branches  glabrous,  dark  brown  or  black.  Leaves  membranous,  glabrous 
when  full-grown,  or  with  long  soft  hairs  along  midrib  and  nerves  beneath, 
green  on  both  sides,  but  somewhat  paler  beneath,  elliptic,  dentate,  1^3  in. 
long,  |-2  in.  broad ;  stipules  large,  broad-ovate  or  semicordate.  Flowers 
with  the  leaves ;  catkins  subsessile,  supported  by  a  few  small  leaves,  scales 
small^  brown  or  black,  but  generally  entirely  concealed  by  long  white 
silky  hairs.  Male  catkins  cylindric,  compact ;  stamens  2,  free,  anthers 
yellow,  oblong,  protruding  with  the  shining  filaments  from  the  dense 
mass  of  long  silky  hairs.  Female  catkins  somewhat  lax,  2-6  in.  long ; 
capsules  glabrous,  often  ^  in.  long,  on  short  pedicels,  terminating  in  a  long 
filiform  style  with  2  spreading  stigmas. 

Inner  arid  Himalaya  and  Western  Tibet,  between  9000  and  15,000  ft.  Baltal 
at  the  head  of  the  Sind  valley  in  Kashmir,  head  of  tiie  Butna  valley  below  the 
Bardar  Pass  in  Kishtwar,  Dras,  Lahoul,  and  the  Werang  Pass  in  Kimawar,  are 
the  outennost  points  where  this  Alpine  Willow  has  yet  been  found.  Alps  and 
mountains  of  Central  Europe,  also  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.    Fl.  June- Aug. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  two  Alpine  European  Willows  which  are  also 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  England,  and  Scotland — iS.  nigricans^ 
Sm.,  and  S.  phylicifoliay  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  338. 339.  They  flower  before 
the  leaves,  the  scales  are  less  haiiy,  the  capsule  is  pubescent,  longer  pedicellate 
and  terminating  in  a  long  filiform  bifid  style,  with  bifid  stigmas.  S»  nigricans 
has  ovate-oblong  reticulate  pubescent  and  often  rugose  leaves.  S^  phyttcifolia 
has  glabrous  leaves,  shining  above,  glaucous  beneath,  generally  elliptic-lanceo- 
late.   Both  are  shrubs,  but  often  attain  the  stature  of  small  trees. 

7.  8.  Oaprea,  Linn.— Tab.  LX.— •Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  337  ;  Reichenb.  Ic. 
FL  Germ.  t.  577. — Sallow,  SaiUe  Mareeau,  Fr.;  Sahlweide,  Germ.  Vem. 
Bed  mufHik  (scented  willow),  Pb, 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree.     Leaves  elliptic  or  obovate,  crenate,  glab- 
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rous  above,  grey-tomentose  beneath,  more  or  less  ragoee;  main  latend 
nerves  prominent,  8-12  on  either  side  of  midrib,  with  shorter  intermediate 
ones  between ;  stipules  large,  semi-reniform.  Flowers  appearing  befon 
the  leaves ;  catkins  densely  silky,  subsessile,  supported  at  their  base  by  a 
few  f oliaoeous  bracts.  Male  catkins  ovoid-oblong,  thick,  about  1  in.  long, 
erect,  sweet-scented,  scales  dark-coloured  ',  stamens  2 ;  anthers  elliptio- 
oblong.  Female  catkins  cylindric,  2-3  in.  long,  nodding ;  scales  black 
above  the  middle ;  capsules  downy  grey,  ^  in.  long,  cyUndric  £rom  an 
ovoid  base,  on  short  pedicels ;  stigmas  2,  erect,  subsessile. 

Cultivated  at  Peshawar,  Lahore,  Ludiana,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Panjab,  also 
in  Rohilkhand.  Wild  throughout  Europe  (Lapland),  in  North  Asia,  on  the 
Caucasus,  in  Asia  Minor  anu  Persia.  Said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Panjab  from  Kashmir  by  Hari  Chand,  soon  after  he  conauered  that  country 
for  Ranjit  Singh,  but  has  not  been  foimd  wild  there.  Dr  Stewart  thought  that 
it  had  been  introduced  into  India  by  the  Moguls.  The  leaves  are  shed  about 
the  end  of  December,  and  the  tree  is  leafless  until  March.  The  flowers  app^ 
in  Feb.  while  the  tree  is  bare ;  they  are  collected  and  a  scented  water  is  dis- 
tilled from  them,  which  is  mixed  with  sherbet  and  ui  a  favourite  drink  of  wealthy 
Musalmans  in  North  India. 

As  grown  in  India,  it  is  a  snudl  tree  25-30  ft.  high,  with  short  erect  trunk  3  ft. 
girth.  The  Willow-gardens  at  Lahore,  several  acres  in  extent,  are  on  low  alluvial 
moist  land  near  the  Ravi,  and  consist  entirely  of  male  trees.  The  tree  is  nused 
from  cuttings  ;  they  are  irrigated  occasionally,  and  are  never  poUarded.  Bark 
dark  acej  or  yellowish-brown,  cut  into  irregular  smooth  plates  by  longitudinal, 
brancning  black  furrows,  with  cracked  wrinkled  edges,  and  short  cross-cracks. 

In  Europe  the  Sallow  occurs  generally  as  a  large  shrub,  as  underwood,  and  in 
coppice- woods ;  often  a  useless  companion  of  more  valuable  woods  in  young 
thickets,  plantations,  or  coppice -woods,  and  generally  thinned  out  whenever 
possible.  In  Kent  there  were  formerly  large  extents  of  coppice  of  this  willow, 
for  the  production  of  hop-poles,  but  they  have  mostly  given  way  to  the  more 
profitable  Ash  and  Sweet  Chestnut  In  England  it  flowers  about  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  flowering  branches  of  the  male  tree 
are  used  instead  of  palms  in  Koman  Catholic  churches  on  Palm  Sunday.  The 
bark  of  this  and  of  several  other  Willows  contains  tannin,  and  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Scandinavia.  In  Europe 
the  wood  is  reddish  near  the  centre  ;  it  is  somewhat  heavier  tiian  that  of  most 
other  European  species.  Nordlinger  gives  27-39,  and  Mathieu  mentions  a  piece 
from  Corsica  of  46  lb. 

8.  8.  WallicMana,  And.— Tab.  LXI.— DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  il  223.— Yem. 
Bwir,  Pb. ;  Bhdins,  bhangliy  katguli,  N.W.P. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  youngest  shoots  and  under  side  of  leaves  glossy 
with  grey  silky  pubescence.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  smooth, 
not  rugose,  entire,  2-3  in.  long ;  lateral  nerves  numerous,  not  very  con- 
spicuous. Iilowers  appearing  before  the  leaves ;  catkins  densely  silky,  sub- 
sessile, supported  at  their  base  by  a  few  foliaceous  bracts ;  scales  black. 
Male  catkins  erect,  cylindric,  1-1^  in.  long ;  stamens  2,  anthers  elliptic- 
oblong.  Female  catkins  cylindric,  3-4  in.  long,  drooping,  scales  black ; 
capsules  downy,  grey,  slender,  ^  in.  long,  short-pedicellate;  stigmas  2, 
erect^  subsessile.    Distinguished  from  8,  Caprea  by  the  shape  and  silky 
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iomentam  of  the  smooth  leaves  and  the  long  female  catkins  with  slender 

capsules. 

Afghanistan,  KaBhrnir  valley,  common,  also  cultivated.  In  the  plains  near  the 
Chenab.  Mahassu  near  Simla  (7000-8000  ft.)  Kamaon  (2500-9000  ft)  Ne^ 
and  Bhutan.  Fl.  March,  ApiiL  Baskets  are  made  of  the  branches,  and  twigs 
are  used  as  tooth-sticks. 

9.  S.  daphnoides,  Vill.— Tab.  IiXn.—DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  261 ;  Hook. 
Stud.  FL  340. — Syn.  S.  pomeranica,  Willd.,  and  pruinosa,  Wendl. ; 
Eeich.  Ic  FL  Germ.  t.  602,  603.  Vem.  Bed,  biddi,  betsu,  heli,  btishan, 
hashed^  mudanUy  shun,  thdU,  Pb.;  Ytir,  Kashmir;  Changma,  chdmma, 
mcUchang,  kalchang,  West  Tibet. 

A  tall  shrub,  sometimes  a  large  tree,  with  glabrous  shining  yellowish 
reddish-brown  or  nearly  black  branches,  often  covered  with  grey  or  glau- 
cous bloom,  easily  rubbed  off ;  youngest  shoots  slightly  pubescent ;  buds 
large,  ovoid-lanceolate,  downy.  Leaves  3-5  in.  long,  linear-  or  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath,  serrate ;  lateral  nerves  numerous, 
prominent.  Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves ;  catkins  densely  silky, 
sessile,  scales  fringed  with  long  silky  hairs,  the  upper  half  black.  Male 
catkins  erect,  cylindric,  1-1^  in.  long;  stamens  2,  anthers  oblong,  yellow. 
Female  catkins  cylindric,  2-4  in.  long,  nodding ;  capsules  glabrous,  sub- 
sessile,  style  long  slender,  stigmas  2,  divergent,  entire.  The  stipules  of 
the  Indian  and  Korth  Asiatic  form  {8.  acuUfolia,  Willd.)  are  lanceolate, 
of  the  European  form  they  are  semicordate.  The  leaves  in  the  inner  arid 
Himalaya  are  linear-lanceolate,  in  the  outer  ranges  they  are  broader,  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate.    There  is  a  variety  with  velvety  branches  and  leaves. 

Common  in  the  inner  arid  Himalaya,  ascending  to  15,000  ft  Indus  valley 
near  Iskardo  (7000  ft),  Ladak,  Lahoul,  Dras,  Shayok,  Nubra,  Piti,  Kunawar. 
Frequently  cultivated  (to  14,000  ft  in  Ladak).  Outer  ranges,  descending  to  2300 
ft  (Stewart),  Kashmir  (Stewart),  Mahassu  ridge  near  Simla  8000  ft  (T.  Thom- 
son), Deoban  range  (D.B.),  Kamaon,  Betali  Pass  at  8700  ft  (Strachey  &  Winter- 
bottom).  Alps  and  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  descending  into  the  plains 
along  the  Bnine  and  other  rivers ;  coasts  oi  the  Baltic ;  Russia,  Siberia, 
Amur.  Introduced  to  England  in  1820,  and  run  wild  in  Yorkshire.  Planted 
larcely,  within  the  last  20  years,  in  North  Qermany,  to  fix  the  ^und  on 
railway  embankments  and  cuttings,  and  on  dry  sandhills,  for  which  its  strong, 
long-spreading  roots  render  it  particularly  suitable.  Fl.  March,  April,  later  at 
high  elevations. 

Attains  60  fL  with  a  straight  erect  trunk,  6-7  and  at  times  9-12  ft  girth, 
branchlets  at  times  pendulous.  In  Ladak  at  15,000  ft  it  is  a  small  tree  15  ft. 
high  and  3  ft.  g;irth.  Round  gall-like  knots  are  not  uncommon  on  the  branches. 
Bark  usually  light  grey,  in  old  trees  and  at  great  elevations  often  nearly  black 
and  TGOsh.  with  furrows.  This  species  (accoramg  to  Stewart)  is  much  grown  in 
Lahoul  between  8500  and  11,000  ft.,  from  cuttings  9*12  in.  long,  generally  near 
water ;  it  thrives  best  in  light  soil,  where  it  sends  down  long  roots.  Three  trees 
are  usually  planted  together,  and  they  are  often  bound  round  with  cloth  or 
branches  to  protect  them  against  cattle.  The  twigs  are  used  for  baskets  and 
wattles  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  In  Ladak  the  houses  are  built  of  willow  wattle 
and  daub.  Twig  bridfi:e8  of  willow  branches  are  found  in  Piti,  Zanskar,  and 
Ladak.  The  wood  of  this  and  of  the  other  species  cultivated  in  the  arid  forest- 
less  inner  valleys  is  used  for  building,  pails,  tubs,  and  tools.    But  the  principal 
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use  of  thifl  and  other  willows  in  those  tracts  is  to  furnish  cattle-fodder.  The 
trees  are  pollarded  every  3d  or  4th  year,  at  higher  elevations  every  5th  year. 
This  is  done  in  spring,  before  the  new  leaves  appear,  the  smaller  twigs  are  given 
unstripp^  with  the  bark  of  the  lai^^er  branches,  the  wood  of  these  being  uiaed 
as  fuel  In  Lahoul  the  leaves  of  willows,  like  the  leaves  of  most  available  trees, 
are  used  as  litter  for  cattle. 

S,  irmgnisy  Anders. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii  262 — Vem.  BUsu^  Pb. ;  &tr,  E[ash- 
mir, — ^is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  many  strong  branches,  with  tomentose 
branchlets  and  seuiicordate  stipules  ;  differs  from  S.  daphnoida  by  hairy  cap- 
sules and  glabrous,  large,  obtuse,  black  scales  of  the  female  catkins.  Not  com- 
mon.   Kashmir  (5000-8000  ft.),  Piti  (9000-12,000  ft.) 

10.  8.  viminalis,  Linn.;  Hook.  Stud.  fl.  340 ;  Eelchenb.  Ic  FL  Germ. 
t  597. — Osier^  osier  hlanc^  French ;  Korbweide,  German.    Vem.  BUsu. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  young  shoots  with  dense  grey  silky  pubescence. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  margin  revolute,  4-5  in.  long,  pubescent  or  glab- 
rate  above,  densely  clothed  beneath  with  soft  matted  silky  tomentum ; 
stipules  lanceolate.  Flowers  before  the  leaves ;  scales  of  cat^s  brown  or 
black  at  the  apex,  fringed  with  long  silky  hairs.  Male  catkins  sessile, 
erect,  cylindric,  1  in.  long ;  stamens  2,  anthers  elliptic,  yellow.  Female 
catkins  subsessile,  cylindric,  2-4  in.  long;  capsules  ^  in.  long,  grey-tomen- 
tose,  subsessile,  narrowed  into  a  long  slender  style,  longer  than  the  diver- 
gent stigmas.  S.  Smithiana,  WiUd.,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  8,  vim- 
inaiia  and  Caprea,  has  semicordate  stipules,  the  leaves  often  broader,  and 
style  shorter  than  the  stigmas. 

Panjab,  Himalaya,  Jhelam  and  Chenab,  5000-9000  ft  Kashmir.  Dras 
to  10,000  ft  Baspa  valley,  Kunawar  at  9000  ft,  LahouL  S.  Smithiana  in 
Sikkim  5000-8000  ft.  Common  throughout  Europe,  where  it  is  the  principal 
and  most  valuable  willow  of  Osier-beds,  on  account  of  its  long  and  tenacious 
branches,  in  Siberia,  Songaria,  and  on  the  Amur.    FL  March,  April. 

S.  incana,  Schrank  ;  Beichenb.  Jc.  t.  596,  has  the  foliage  of  vimincUis,  but  the 
catkins  are  (not  at  first)  pedunculate,  the  scales  and  capsules  are  glabrous.  The 
stamens  are  more  or  less  connate  at  the  base.    South  Europe,  Asia  Minor. 

11.  B.  pycnoBtachya,  And.;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi  ii.  309.— Vem.  CTuxng- 
fna,  West  Tibet. 

A  shrub  or  a  small  tree,  young  shoots  silky-pubescent ;  branchlets  vio- 
let, brown  red  or  blackish,  smooth,  shining.  Leaves  glabrous  when  full- 
grown,  lanceolate,  entire  or  semQate,  2-3  in.  long,  midrib  prominent, 
lateral  nerves  numerous,  oblique,  not  conspicuous.  Flowers  after  the 
leaves,  scales  fringed  with  long  soft  hairs.  Male  catkins  cylindric,  nod- 
ding, on  leaf-bearing  peduncles ;  scales  brown,  oblong,  obtuse ;  stamens  2, 
filaments  connate,  to  the  apex  or  nearly  so.  Femsde  catkins  cylindric, 
compact,  nodding,  2  in.  long;  scales  black  at  the  top,  capsules  sessile, 
silky  (glabrous,  Andersson);  style  short,  thicker  at  the  top,  stigmas  2, 
broad,  bifid. 

At  high  elevations  in  the  inner  arid  Himalaya,  not  common.      Zanskar 
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(12,000-14,000  ft.)  Ladak,  ascending  to  15,000  ft.,  often  found  dying  at  the 
nigher  elevations.  Cultivated  at  13,000  ft.  in  Ladak.  FL  May,  June.  The 
leaves  turn  red  in  Sept,  before  falling.  Generally  a  shrub  6-7  ft.  hi^h,  growing 
in  clumps  in  dry  stream-beds,  at  times  a  small  tree  16  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
2  ft  girth,  and  divaricate  branches.  Red  and  brown  galls  occur  on  petioles 
and  midrib. 

S.  oxycarpa,  And. ;  DC.  Prodr.  310,  is  a  monadelphous  willow  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding  sp.,  and  only  differing  by  the  fl.  appearing  with  or  a  little  before 
the  leaves  ;  larger,  more  pubescent,  serrate  leaves ;  black  scales  of  male  and 
brown  of  female  catkins,  catkins  longer  and  less  compact,  the  female  attaining 
4  in.  Kashmir  and  Kishtwar  6000-11,000  ft  Fl.  June.  S.  Ledebouriana, 
Trautvetter  ;  DC.  Prodr.  308,  of  the  Baikal  and  Altai  mountains,  in  Songaria ; 
Elbrus  in  North  Persia,  is  similar  to  S»  pycnostachycu  S.  purpurea,  Linn. 
Hook.  Stud.  M.  342-^yn.  S.  Helix,  Linn.  Reichenb.  Jc.  Fl.  Germ.,  tab.  582- 
585,  is  a  glabrous  shrub,  with  lanceolate  serrate,  often  opposite  leaves,  fl.  before 
the  leaves,  scales  dark  coloured  nlky,  stamens  monadelphous,  anthers  red  be- 
fore bursting,  afterwards  black,  capsules  short,  ovoid,  obtuse,  sessile,  stigmas 
subsessile,  ovate;  Common  in  Osier-beds  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Europe,  North  Asia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  Mixed  with  this  sp.  and  S.  vim- 
inalu  is  often  found  an  intermediate  form,  believed  to  be  a  hybnd  between  the 
two :  S.  ruhrOy  Hudson ;  Beichenb.  Ic.  Fl.  G^erm.  t.  586,  with  leaves  soft- 
pubescent  bmeath^  margin  levolute,  stigmas  linear  on  a  shorter  or  longer  filiform 
style. 

12.  S.  angofltifolia^  WiUd. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  iL  315. 

A  low  ahrub,  with  long  viigate,  glabrous  branches ;  young  shoots  silky- 
pubescent.  Leaves  narrow-lmear,  ^  in.  broad,  subsessile,  1-2  in.  long, 
midrib  prominent  Flowers  after  the  leaves  in  subsessile  cylindric  catkins, 
with  a  few  leaves  at  their  base ;  scales  yellow,  oblong,  obtuse,  glabrous. 
Stamens  2,  filaments  connate,  bearing  two  2-celled  anihers.  Capsules 
soBsile,  grej  with  silkj  adpressed  hairs,  narrowed  into  a  short  style  bear- 
ing two  2-cleft  stigmas. 

Inner  arid  Himalaya,  7000-12,000  ft  Iskardo,  Shayok  and  Nubra  valley 
^so  cultivated),  Zanskar,  Afghanistan.  North  Persia,  Songaria,  Caucasus,  Ural. 
Fl.  May. 

Several  species  of  Willow  form  small  procimibent  shrubs  on  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  N.W.  Himalaya ;  the  more  common  are  :  V.  S..  flahellariSf  Anders. ; 
Reise  Prinz.  Waldemar,  t  90,  with  pbovate  acute  crenate  leaves,  blade  f-1  in., 
petiole  i  in.  long,  scales  oblong,  as  long  as  capsules  ;  Dras,  Lahoul,  Kunawar, 
11,000  to  15,000  ft.  2^  S.  Lindleyana,  WalL;  DC.  Prodr.  296,  with  small  lan- 
ceolate or  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves,  scales  ovate,  shorter  than  capsules.  Eaniaon 
(1 1,000^14,000  ft.),  Nepal,  Sikkim  (at  16,000  ft)  Both  are  wholly  glabrous,  the 
catkins  appear  after  the  leaves  on  leafy  peduncles,  the  male  fl.  are  diandrous,  the 
capsules  gmbrous,  and  the  styles  short.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  S.  retusa,  L. ; 
Beichenb.  Ic  FL  Germ.  tab.  558,  which  inhabits  the  I^^^^^^  <^<1  the  Alps  of 
SMdtzerland  and  Austria,  and  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  /SI  Myrsiniies,  taim. 
Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  341 ;  Reichenb.  t  559,  which,  however,  has  longer  cylindric 
catkins,  hair^  capsules  and  reticulate  leaves. 
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2.  POPULUS,  Toumef. 

Leaves  broad,  rarely  lanceolate  or  linear ;  petioles  generally  exceeding 
one-fourth  the  length  of  leaf,  the  leaves  of  shoots  and  suckers  often  difier- 
ently  shaped.  Scales  of  catkins  caducous,  obovate  or  rotundate,  cienate 
lobed  or  cut  Disc  flat  or  cup-shaped,  often  oblique,  membranous  or  thick 
and  slightly  fleshy.  Stamens  4-30,  inserted  on  the  disc,  filaments  gener- 
ally less  than  twice  the  length  of  anthers.  Stigmas  2-4,  often  lobed.  Cap- 
sule 2-  3-  or  4-valved,  with  the  valves  spreading,  each  valve  bearing  a 
placenta  along  its  median  line. 

CajMule  2-valved. 

Buds  viscid  ;  leaves  and  catkine  glabrous   .  1.  P.  nigra. 

Bads  hairy ;  leaves  white-tomentose  beneath,  catkins  hairy        2.  P.  alia, 
Capsale  generally  8-  or  4-valyed,  rarely  2-Talyed. 

Capsule  pedicellate ;  leaves  of  different  shapes,  some  linear, 

others  broad-ovate,  cut  and  lobed 8.  P.  eitphraiuxL 

Capsale  pedicellate  ;  leaves  cordate,  ciliate  .        4.  P.  cUkitcu 

Capsnle  subsessile,  rugose  ;  leaves  ovate,  not  ciliate  .        5.  P.  haUamifenL 

1.  P.  nigra,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  335 ;  Keichenb.  Ic.  FL  Germ,  t 
619.  Black  Poplar, — ^Vem.  Sufeda,  Pb.  plains  ;  Fra^t,  Kashmir ;  Pro^, 
farsh^  makkdl,  Chenab ;  Kramali,  biwi8,  do,  Sutlej ;  Yarpa,  yulatty  kabul, 
Ladak.     (SaJMdr  ia  the  Persian  for  Poplar.) 

A  large  glabrous  tree  with  spreading,  or  (in  N.W.  India  always)  erect 
branches,  forming  a  narrow  cylindric  crown  (P.  pyramidalisy  Eozier — 
Syn.  P.  fastigiata,  Best,  the  Lombardy  Poplar).  Buds  viscid.  Lieaves 
glabrous,  subcoriaceous,  broad-ovate  rhomboid  or  almost  triangular,  nearly 
as  broad  as  long,  crenate  and  acuminate  ;  blade  2-4,  petiole  1-2^  in.  long; 
3  basal  nerves,  midrib  penniveined.  Male  catkins  compact,  red,  glabrous^ 
stamens  15-30.  Female  catkins  glabrous,  lax,  drooping,  disc  sh^ow,  in- 
distinctly dentate,  pedicel  shorter  than  cup ;  stigmas  2,  subsessile,  broad, 
obcordate.  Fruiting  catkins  4-6  in.  long;  capsules  2-valved  (always  1) 
pedicels  shorter  than  capsule. 

Planted  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  particularly  in  Kashmir,  and  in  the  badns 
of  the  Jhelam,  Chenab,  and  Sutlej  rivers  ^Kunawar  to  Spui  and  Dabling),  be- 
tween 3000  and  11,500  ft.,  in  Ladak  as  hi^n  as  12,500  ft.  Occasionfldly  planted 
in  the  plains,  at  Lahore,  Peshawar,  Hushiarpur,  and  elsewhere.  Nearly  always 
the  cupressiform  or  pyramidal  variety.  The  tree  is  common  in  Afghamstan 
(wild,  according  to  Griffith,  at  Shekkabad,  near  Kabul,  at  7500  u.)  The 
spreading  variety  is  wild  in  Europe  (naturalised,  not  indigenous  in  ISngland), 
and  throughout  North  and  West  Asia.  C.  Koch  (Dendrologie,  ii.  489)  states  that 
in  Himgary,  South  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  tree  has  more  erect  branches, 
forming  an  elongated  crown,  similar  to  that  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar.  The  latter 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  Italy  ;  it  is  not,  however,  mentioned  by  classical 
writers,  and  must  have  been  brought  from  Asia  by  the  Arabs,  or  at  a  later  period. 
From  Italy  it  was  introduced  into  France  in  1749  TMathieu),  and  into  England 
in  1758  (Loudon).  Like  the  Weeping  Willow,  it  nas  maintained  its  peculiar 
characters  unaltered,  having  always  been  propagated  &om  cuttings.  Most  of 
the  Lombardy  Poplars  in  Europe  are  male ;  the  female  tree  of  it  is  known,  but 
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scarce.  In  India  the  tree  does  not  often  flower,  but  flpecimens  in  yonns  fniit 
(collected  in  Eadunir  by  T.  Thomson)  are  in  Herb.  K!ew.  The  tree  is  leafless 
m  winter,  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow  before  being  shed.  ^  The  p3rrBmidal  Poplar 
in  N.W.  India  has  the  same  shape,  and  attains  the  same  size  (90  n.  high,  6-8,  some- 
times 10-12  ft.  girth)  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar  in  Europe  ;  it  is  generally  planted 
as  an  avenue-tree — a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  poplar  avenue  is  uie  one  near  Siri- 
nagar  in  Kas)miir,  about  a  mile  long,  perfectly  straight,  lining  a  road  which 
runs  east  and  west  across  the  fine  grassy  plain  towards  the  Takhti  Suliman.  Dr 
Stewart  estimated  the  number  of  trees  at  1700 ;  they  are  90-105  ft.  high  and  6-7 
ft.  girth,  many  of  the  trees  with  dry  branches  at  the  top.  In  Ladak  the  trees 
do  not  exceed  50-60  ft. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar,  when  old,  has  a  furrowed  and  often  twisted  trunk ; 
the  bark  is  grey,  rough  with  numerous  vertical  cracks  and  fissures.  The  wood 
is  whitish  brown,  near  centre  very  soft  and  li^t,  even-grained  ;  its  structure  is 
similar  to  that  of  F,  alba.  The  weight  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar  wood  is  between 
249  and  27.4  lb.,  that  of  the  round-headed  black  Poplar  24.3  to  32.4  lb.  per 
cub.  ft  (Nordling^).  In  Afghanistan  it  is,  like  the  white  Poplar,  used  for  grape- 
boxes.  In  Europe  the  wood  of  the  black  Poplar  is  used  for  planking,  packing- 
cases,  wooden  shoes,  and  (in  Italy)  for  window-blinds.  Paper  is  also  made  of 
it.  The  wood  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  which  is  often  knotty,  is  (m  France) 
sometimes  used  for  veneering.  The  black  Poplar  pollards  welL  Both  kinds 
are  rapid  growers  ;  the  black  Poplar  attains  80  ft.  and  a  diam.  of  2  ft.  in  50 
years ;  they  are  always  propagated  from  cuttings ;  the  black  Poplar  is  useful  to 
nx  the  soil  on  slopes  too  dry  Sar  the  Willow.  In  India  the  tree  is  often  lopped 
for  cattle-fodder. 

2.  P.  alba,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  335  ;  Eeichenb.  Ic.  Fl.  GJeim.  t  614. 
— White  Poplar f  Abele.  Silber  pappd,  German ;  PeupHer  blanc,  French. 
Vern.  Sperdor,  spelda,  Afg. ;  Chitta  (white)  bagnUy  aafedar^  jangli  frosty 
fraSy  prist y  r^JdcaUy  sannwiy  cTianun,  nidi,  Pb. 

A  large  tree,  the  current  yearns  branchlets,  buds,  petioles,  and  under 
side  of  leaves  with  dense  white,  soft,  cottony  tomentum.  Leaves  ovate, 
'with  obtuse  sinuate  lobes,  those  of  luxuriant  shoots  deeply  3-5-lobed, 
blade  2-4,  petiole  1-2  in.  long,  basal  nerves  5,  the  midrib  penniveined. 
Catkins  hairy ;  male  flowers  4-10-androus.  Female  catkins  :  disc  shallow, 
entire^  stigmas  apparently  4,  really  2,  each  of  2  linear  lobes.  Pedicels 
longer  than  disc  and  shorter  than  ovary.  Capsule  short-pedicellate,  2- 
valved. 

Wild  and  cultivated  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  between  4000  and  10,000  ft.,  on 
the  Jhelam,  Chenab,  and  (planted  only)  in  Eunawar  above  Miru  and  Poari,  on  the 
Shayok  in  Chorbat  as  hi^h  up  as  Turtuk  (9200  ft)  Planted  in  the  Peshawar  val- 
ley, the  trans-Indus  territory,  in  the  Paniab  plains  (not  common),  and  in  Sindh. 
Wild  and  planted  in  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  North  Persia,  Caucasus,  Siberia, 
Songaria,  Europe,  North  AMca.  Flowers  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves  ;  these 
come  out  in  March  (in  the  plains).  In  India  a  moderate-sized  tree,  30-40  ft.  high, 
girth  6,  rarely  8  ft.    In  Europe  often  attains  100  ft.^  with  a  tall  straight  stem  50- 
60  ft.  long,  and  a  diam.  of  6-10  ft    Bark  ^f  in.  thick,  light-  or  veUowish-^yy 
smooth  when  young,  getting  darker  and  rough  when  old.    Wood  white,  with  a 
reddish  tinge,  brown  near  the  centre,  soft  and  light,  but  even-drained.  Not  much 
valued  in  India.    In  Afjjhanistan  the  shallow  round  boxes  in  which  grapes  are 
T)acked  for  export  to  India  are  made  of  the  wood  of  this  species  and  oiP,  nigrcu 
The  wood  has  numerous  very  fine  medullary  rays,  and  numerous  small  pores 
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uniform  in  size  and  uniformly  diBtributed,  annual  ringB  fairly  distinct.  Weight 
25-35  lb.  (Nordlinger).  In  Europe  the  wood  is  much  in  request  for  packing-eases, 
the  bottom  flanks  of^  carts  and  waggons,  for  turning,  and  toys.  In  India  it  is 
generally  raised  from  cuttings,  often  of  large  size.  The  growth  is  rapid  ;  the 
tree  (in  Europe)  attains  a  diameter  of  2-3  ft.  in  50  years  (according  to  Mathieu, 
a  diam.  of  2  metres  in  40  years).  Like  most  Poplars,  it  sends  up  abundant  root- 
suckers.  The  Indian  tree  does  not  often  flower,  specimens  in  m^t^  collected  in 
W.  Tibet  by  T.  Thomson,  are  in  Herb.  Kew.  Dr  Stewart  states  that  he  never 
saw  a  tree  in  flower  or  fruit 

F.  ccmescensy  Sm.,  the  Grey  Poplar  of  Europe,  leaves  hoary,  and  afterwards 
glabrous  beneath,  is  bv  Hooker  classed  as  a  sub-species  under  F.  cUba.  The 
wood  takes  a  good  polish. 

F.  tremula,  linn.  ;  Hook  Stud.  FL  335 ;  Beichenb.  Ic.  FL  Genu,  t  618~ 
the  Aspen — TrembUy  French;  Aspe,  Zitter  pappd^  German ;  belongs  to  the  same 
group  as  F,  aUbOy  with  2-valyed  capsule  and  pubescent  buds.  The  leaves  are 
pub^cent  when  young,  almost  orbicular,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  dentate  ¥^th 
targe  obtuse  teeth,  the  leaves  of  shoots  and  suckers  are  different,  laiver  and 
short-petiolate,  Europe,  North  and  West  Asia,  Africa.  Amoderate-sizea,  some- 
times a  large  tree,  spreads  widely  by  means  of  root-suckers,  and  is  oft^  veiy 
inconvenient  in  coppice-woods  and  thickets  of  hardwood  trees.  The  wood  is 
white,  and  of  late  has  been  much  sought  after  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Burckhardt,  in  his  excellent  work,  "  Saen  u.  Pflanzen,"  451,  states  that  m  the 
north-eastern  Harz  forests  the  price  of  this  wood  has  increased  sevenfold 
within  a  short  time  on  that  account 

3.  P.  enphratica^  Olivier.— Tab.  LXIII.— DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  iL  326.— 
Syn.  P.  diversifoliOf  Schienk.  Vem.  Bdhan,  hhdn,  Jangli  berdi,  m/edar^ 
Pb. ;  Bahfif  Sindh ;  FcUki,  Brahui ;  Hodung,  Ladak. 

A  large  glabrous  tree,  extremities  sometimes  hoary ;  buds  slightly  pu- 
bescent, not  viscid.  Leaves  coriaceous,  most  variable  in  shape,  those  of 
seedlings,  young  trees  and  luxuriant  shoots,  pollard-  and  coppice-shoots, 
linear,  short-petiolate,  3-6  in.  long,  those  of  older  trees  and  on  branches 
with  short  internodes,  generally  broad-ovate  rhomboid  or  cordate,  blade 
2-3  in.  long  and  equally  broad,  often  broader  than  long ;  petiole  1-2  in. 
long.  The  broader  leaves  have  generally  the  upper  half  dentate,  cut  or 
lobed,  they  have  also  3-5  basal  nerves,  and  the  midrib  penniveined ;  the 
narrow  leaves  are  entire,  without  prominent  lateral  nerves.  All  kinds  of 
intermediate  forms  are  frequently  seen  on  the  same  tree,  and  on  the  same 
branch  the  lower  leaves  are  often  broad,  and  the  upper  narrow,  lanceolate. 
Qn  Tibet  the  leaves  vary  much  less  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Pasgab.) 
Catkins  lax,  nodding.  Male  fl. :  scales  oblanceolate ;  disc  on  long  slender 
pedicels,  flat^  8-cleft;  stamens  8-12,  anthers  oblong,  quadrangular,  longer 
than  filaments.  Female  fl.  pedicellate,  disc  membranous,  caducous, 
tubular  with  8-12  linear  segments;  stigmas  3,  more  or  less  irregularly 
crescent-shaped,  narrowed  into  short  styles.  Capsule  lanceolate,  open- 
ing into  3,  rarely  2  valves,  \-^  in.  long ;  pedicel  slender,  shorter  tiian 
capsule. 

Common  in  the  forest  belt  of  Sindh  along  the  Indus,  particularly  in  upper 
and  middle  Sindh,  where  its  seedlings  spring  up  in  abundance,  some  time  after 
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the  annual  floods  have  receded,  on  the  fresh  alluyial  depoaite  (Katchas)  whidh 
ore  foimed  eveiy  year  by  the  action  of  that  river.  There  the  Poplar  forms ' 
standard  trees  over  the  underwood  of  Tamarisk  (p.  22).  Not  uncommon  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Suliman  range  to  3000  ft.  on  small  feeders  of  the  Indus, 
and  also  found  in  nooks  and  comers  alon^  the  main  river  between  Dehra 
Ismail  E[han  and  Attok.  Higher  up  the  Indus  and  its  feeders,  it  is  known  in 
Ladak,  it  is  common  in  Nubra  along  the  Shajrok  river,  growing  in  pure  sand 
(Thomson,  West<.  Him.  191).  Dr  Stewart  mentions  a  tract  along  the  (Nubra  ?) 
river  at  10,500  ft  almost  a  mile  long,  covered  by  it,  a  plot  of  over  a  score  of 
trees  at  12,000  ft,  and  an  occasional  tree  at  13,500  ft.  The  tree  is  also  wild  in 
the  Southern  Panjab  (female  more  common  than  male  trees),  forming  thickets 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Sutlej  river,  about  Multan  and  between  the  Sutlej 
and  Indus.  It  has  not  been  found,  however,  wild  on  any  of  the  other  Panjab 
rivers  in  the  Himalaya  or  alon^  their  upper  course  in  the  plains.  It  has  been 
reported  from  Lahoul ;  but  Dr  ^wart,  who  botanised  over  both  branches  of  the 
Chenab  in  that  district,  the  Chandra  and  Bagha,  to  the  upper  limit  of  trees, 
never  found  it,  nor  was  it  reported  by  the  Kev.  H.  Jnschke.  It  is  commonlv 
planted  in  gardens  and  on  roadsides  in  the  plains  of  the  Paujab,  and  thrives  welL 
The  tree  is  indij^nous  in  A%hanistan  (abundant  near  Kandahar),  in  Songaria, 
on  the  Sir  Dana  in  Turkestan  (Fedtschenko),  in  Kurdistan,  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Tijgris,  between  Shiraz  and  Aboushir  in  Persia,  in  Central  Arabi£^  along  the 
river  Jordan  in  Palestine,  and  along  ravines  in  the  hiUs  of  Gran  in  Algeria 
(Bourgeau).  On  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  form  its  principal  habitat,  the  tree 
IS  often  gregarious.  It  is  nearly  leafless  from  Jan.  to  March,  and  flowers  in  Feb., 
the  seeds  ripening  between  April  and  June.  While  in  flower  it  is  either  leafless 
or  with  a  few  old  leaves  left 

In  the  Sindh  forests  the  tree  attains  40-50  ft,  and  a  fipbrth  of  5-8  ft. ;  the 
trunk  is  regularly  shaped,  but  not  very  straight.  In  lauSak  it  is  20  ft.  high, 
with  a  girth  (xf  3-4  ft  JBark  ^  in.  thick^  mark^  with  irregular  vertical  furrows ; 
inner  Mjrk  fibrous.  Where  the  tree  is  subject  to  inundation,  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  often  cets  covered  with  short  horn-like  roots,  similar  to  what  is 
seen  on  Willows,  ana  from  the  wood  of  the  trunk  short  hard  spine-like  pro- 
cesses are  often  found  projecting  into  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  as  in  Ucmus 
(p.  434).  The  wood  is  harder  and  more  compact  than  that  of  the  preceding 
species ;  the  outer  wood  is  whitish,  the  inner  reddish  with  dark-brown  veins, 
nearly  black  in  old  trees.  The  medullary  rays  are  fine,  numerous,  the  pores 
are  much  laiger  than  in  nt^rm  and  alba,  they  are  uniformlv  distributed,  solitary 
or  in  sroups  of  2-5.  In  the  South  Panjab  the  wood  is  only  used  for  the  lininc' 
of  walls,  but  in  Sindh  it  is  employed  largely  for  beams,  rafters,  panelling,  and 
turnery.  Most  of  the  lacquered  Sindh  boxes  are  made  of  this  wood.  On  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  it  is  also  used  for  planking  and  boat-building.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  fuel  for  domestic  use  in  Sindh  and  me  South  Panjab.  The  heating 
powers  are  not  great,  and  it  is  therefore  not  much  used  for  the  river  steamers  ; 
but  in  Ladak,  where  fuel  is  very  scarce,  it  is  much  prized.  The  leaves  fur- 
nish fodder  for  goats  and  cattle,  and  the  tree  is  lopped  occasionally  for  that  pur- 
pose both  in  the  plains  and  in  Tibet.  Gun-matcn  is  made  of  the  inner  baric  in 
bindh,  and  the  bark  is  given  as  a  vermifage.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  (3-4  rings 
per  in.  of  radius),  the  annual  rings  are  often  unequal  in  width  ;  it  throws  out 
numerous  root-suckers,  and  becomes  troublesome  in  gardens.  It  coppices  vig- 
orously ;  in  Sindh  coppice-shoots  axe  often  used  for  rafters,  and  it  bears  pollara- 
ing  for  a  long  time. 

4.  P.  ciliata.  Wall ;  Eoyle  111.  t  84^.  Yem.  Sufeda,  bagnu,  phalja, 
phJassUf  foRs,  ph<dshj  ban  phrastu^  dvd  phras^  asdn^  eualiy  nkkan,  saki, 
paboy  chanimy  krammcU,  Pb. 
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*  A  large  tree,  wiHi  lanceolate,  viscid,  lesiiious  buds,  the  yellow  resinous 
gum  sometimes  secreted  in  masses;  young  shoots  slightly  pubescent. 
Leaves  pale  and  pubescent  along  nerves  beneath,  cordate,  acuminate, 
dentate,  with  obtuse,  glandular,  ciliate  teeth,  otherwise  glabrous,  blade 
3-7,  petiole  2-5  in.  long ;  basal  nerves  3,  the  midrib  prominent,  penni- 
veined.  Female  catkins  drooping,  compact  while  in  flower,  lax  in  fruit. 
Disc  large,  enclosing  more  than  half  the  ovary,  dentate  with  rounded 
obtuse  teeth,  pedicel  shorter  than  disc,  but  lengthening  out  in  fruit. 
Stigmas  3-4,  Ifurge,  obcordate,  subsessile.  Fruiting  catkins  6-9  in.  long, 
pendulous ;  capsule  ovoid,  J- J  in.  long,  3-4-valved,  each  valve  bearing  a 
placenta  on  a  black  median  line ;  hairs  of  seeds  as  long  as  capsule ;  pedi- 
cels as  long  as  capsula 

Himalaya,  at  4000-10,000  ft.  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan  in  mixed  forests,  most 
common  north-west  of  the  Jumna.  In  Eunawar,  Rarang  is  its  upper  limit ;  it 
is  not  uncommon  near  Chini  and  Pangi,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  its  having 
been  found  in  the  inner  arid  tract  either  on  the  Sutlej  or  on  the  Indus.  It  has 
not  been  found  trans-Indus,  but  Dr  Stewart  thought  that  it  would  probably  be 
found  higher  up  on  the  Suliman  range  than  where  he  had  been,  and  m  his  MSS. 
he  entered  JSn&wa  as  the  Pushtu  name  of  the  tree.  The  leaves,  are  shed  in 
October,  and  turn  light  yellow  before  falliuc  ;  the  new  leaves  come  out  early  in 
spring,  with  or  soon  after  the  flowers.  Attains  60-70  ft.,  with  a  tall,  erect 
straif^t  trunk,  6-8,  occasionally  10  ft.  girth,  often  ridged  and  almost  buttressed. 
Bark  ^y,  smooth  with  vertical  wrinkles.  Qalls,  brittle,  brown,  subglobose, 
1  in.  diam.,  are  often  found  on  young  branches.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  Ficits  rdtgiosOt  and  the  tree  is  sometimes  called  pahari  Pipcdf  with 
the  least  breath  of  wind  they  make  a  continuous  fluttering  noise.  The  wood 
is  soft,  white ;  water-troughs  are  made  of  it  The  leaves  are  valued  as  fodder 
for  goats. 

5.  F.  balsamifera,  linn. — Syn.  P.  sitaveolens^  FiscL,  and  laurifdliaj 
Ledebour  FL  Boss,  iii  629.  Vem.  PTicUsh^  makkcUy  pakhshUf  paMi  hut, 
kramcd,  Pb.     Ber/a,  changnia,  yarpa,  magkcU,  mdhal,  West  Tibet. 

A  large  tree,  with  long,  angled,  flexuose,  graceful  branchlets  and  viscid 
resinous  buds,  youngest  shoots  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  often  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  branchlets,  subcoriaceous,  glabrous,  pale,  often 
tawny  beneath,  ovate,  acuminate,  dentate,  blade  2-5,  petiole  1-3  in.  long. 
Male  catkins  cylindric,  drooping,  rachis  angular,  slightly  winged;  disc 
pedicellate ;  stamens  20-30,  filaments  slender,  longer  than  anthers.  Female 
catkins  lax,  drooping,  5-6  in.  long  when  in  fruit ;  rachis  generally  hairy. 
Disc  cup -shaped,  or  turbinate,  sinuate -dentate.  Ovary  rugose,  often 
hairy ;  stigmas  2-3,  broad,  2-lobed.  Capsule  subsessile,  girt  at  base  by  the 
glabrous  yellow  disc,  2-4-valved,  each  valve  bearing  a  placenta  on  the 
inside  along  its  median  line. 

Commonly  planted  in  the  inner  arid  N.W.  Himalaya.  Lahoul  (9000-10,800 
ft.),  Kunawar  (8000-9000  ft.),  Piti  (10,000-13,000  ft.),  Zanskar,  Ladak  (to  14,000 
ft.)  Wild  on  the  Shayok  in  West  Tibet^  and  throughout  North  Asia  and 
North  America  {Tamhamac  tree).  Also  m  Afghanistan  (Hyderkhet,  on  the 
Schneesh  river,  Stewart).  Hardy  in  England.  Fl.  April  -  May ;  the  fniit 
ripens  in  Aug.  and  k^ept    Attains  (in  Tibet  at  moderate  elevations)  60-70 
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ft.)  and  a  girth  of  6,  sometimes  9  ft.  Trunk  not  very  tall,  often  gnarled  when 
old,  crown  broad  rounded,  or  more  frequently  long,  oval,  sometimes  approx- 
imating to  the  cypress  shape.  Bark  thick,  nirrowed  and  roueh,  dark  grey. 
Galls  are  common  on  leaves  and  branches.  Leaves  and  branduets  are  fml  of 
balsamic  juice,  which  stains  paper ;  balsam  also  exudes  on  a  fresh  cut  between 
bark  and  wood.  The  trees  are  often  lopped  for  cattle-fodder.  A  tincture  pre- 
pared bom  the  buds  has  been  used  meoidnally  in  North  America. 

Ordsb  LXXIL  CTTFTJLIFEBiB. 

Trees,  rarely  shrubs,  with  scaly  buds  and  alternate  simple  leaves  with 
deciduous  stipules.  'Flowers  monoicous.  Male  flowers  in  bracteate  spikes, 
catkins  or  heads,  rarely  solitary.  Perianth  none,  or  consisting  of  5  or  more 
lobes  or  leaves.  Stamens  5,  or  more,  rarely  fewer ;  anthers  2  -  celled. 
Female  fL  :  1  or  several  enclosed  in  an  involucre  of  free  or  more  or  less 
connate  bracts.  Perianth  adnate  to  ovary,  limb  minute,  indistinct,  or 
moie  or  leas  regularly  toothed.  Ovaiy  inferior,  generally  2-3-,  in  a  few 
cases  more  -celled ;  styles  as  many  as  cells.  Fruit  indehiscent,  generally 
1-eeeded,  more  or  less  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  foliaceous  or  liardened  in- 
volucre. Seed  large,  solitary,  rarely  2  or  3  ;  testa  thin ;  albumen  none ; 
cotyledons  thick,  fLoahj,  farinaceous  or  oily ;  radicle  short,  superior^ 

Male  flowers  in  heads  or  in  lax  interrapted  catkins  or  spikes  ; 

perianth  of  4-10  lobes  or  leaves  ;  anthers  2-celled,  cells 

connate  ;  ovaxj  d-7-celledy  2  collateral  ovules  in  each  celL 

(Order  Cupulifirce  of  most  authors.) 

Fruit  a  gland  (acorn),  solitary,  1 -seeded,  the  lower  part  (rarely 

the  entire  acorn)  included  in  a  cup  of  imbricate  scales 

or  concentric  belts       .......  1.  Quercds. 

Fruit  of  1-3  generally  1 -seeded  nuts,  enclosed  in  a  thick  cori- 
aceous prickly  involucre,  opening  irregularly         .        .         2.  Castamopsis. 
Male  flowers  in  dense  cylindrical  drooping  catkins ;  perianth 
none ;  stamens  inserted  on  the  base  or  inside  of  a  broad 
scale ;  anthers  1 -celled,  or  2-ceUed  with  distinct  cells;  ovary 
2-celled,  one  ovule  in  each  celL     (Order  Corylacece  of  most 
authors.) 
Fruit  small,  1 -seeded,  in  the  axil  of  large  foliaceous  bracts  in 

drooping  spikes 3.  Carpinus. 

Fruit  a  large  1 -seeded  nut,  enclosed  in  a  large  cut  and 

lobed,  sometimes  spinescent,  sheathing  involucre  •        .         4.  Cobtlus. 

1.  QUEBCUS,  Linn. 

Deciduous  or  evergreen  trees,  with  entire  or  serrate,  coriaceous  or  snb- 
coriaceous  leaves.    Male  flowers  in  drooping  catkins  or  erect  spikes.    Peri- 
anth 3-8-lobed,  stamens  as  many  as  lobes,  or  more  numerous ;  anthers  hairy, 
or  glabrous,  cells  connate.    (A  rudimentary  ovary  in  subg.  Pasania.)    Fe- 
male flowers  in  clusters  or  spikes,  rarely  solitary,  each  flower  enclosed  in 
an  involucre  of  numerous  bracts,  which  in  fruit  form  a  cup,  and  are  either 
imbricate  or  connate  into  concentric  belts.     Limb  of  perianth  minutely 
toothed.     Ovary  3-celled,  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell ;  styles  3,  stigmaiose 
along  the  inner  surface  or  at  the  apex  only,  often  red.     Fruit  a  glaxid 
(acorn),  with  a  coriaceous  pericarp,  1 -seeded,  the  rudiments  of  the  abortive 
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ovules  at  the  base  or  the  top  of  the  seed.  The  cotyledons  are  thick  flesh  j, 
as  a  rule  farinaceous,  in  a  few  cases  oily  (candles  are  made  of  the  acorns 
of  an  oak  in  New  Grenada). 

Of  this  large  genus  281  sp.  are  described  in  De  CandoUe's  Prodromus.  A.  S. 
(Ersted,  in  his  introduction  to  "  Liebmann,  Chines  de  TAm^rique  tropicale/'  1868, 
proposes  to  dhade  it  into  4  genera,  with  the  following  diagnostic  characters,  three 
of  which  contain  species  described  below : — 

Stylev  stigmatose  along  the  inner  surface ;  male 
flowers  in  drooping  catkins  ;  leaves  generally 
serrate  or  lobed. 

Scales  of  cap  imbricate 1.  Qubbous  (1-15). 

Scales  of  cup  in  concentric  belts       .        .        .2.  Ctolobalanopsis  (16,17). 
Styles  stigmatose  at' the  apex  only;  male  flowers 
in  erect  spikes  ;  leaves  entire. 

Scales  of  cup  imbricate 3.  Pasakia  (18). 

Scales  of  cup  in  concentric  belts       .        .        .4.  Ctclobalands. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  species  of  Quercus  are  American,  European,  and 
West  Asiatic,  whereas  the  species  of  the  other  genera  are  confined  to  Eastern 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  one  exception,  Fasanta  densiflora,  (Erst, 
of  California.  The  followm^  claios  includes  (in  brackets)  the  more  important 
European  and  West  Asiatic  Oaks. 

Leaves  serrate  dentate  lobed  or  pinnatifid ;  male  fl.  in  pen- 
dulous catkins,  without  rudimentary  ovary. 
•    Cup  with  imbricate  scales,  adpressed  or  spreading  (Quercus, 
(Ersted). 
Scales  closely  adpressed  in  the  ripe  fruit,  more  or  less 
connate  at  base. 
;  Leaves  persistent  until  winter,  generally  beyond  the 

appearance  of  the  new  leaves;    styles  linear  or 
hnear-clavate. 
Full-grown  leaves  tomentoee  or  pubescent  beneath. 
Acorn  globose,  supported  at  tne  base  by  a  flat  or 
slightly  coilcave  cup ;  main  lateral  nerves  8- 

12  pair,  bifurcating 1.  Q.  aemficarpifolia. 

Acorn  cylindrico-conical,  the  lower  half  or  third 
part  enclosed  in  a  hemispherical  cup 
Main  lateral  nerves  6-12  pair,  not  prominent    .    2.  Q.  Hex, 
Main  lateral  nerves  10-20  pair,  prominent. 
Leaves  4-8  in.  long,  rusty  or  tawny-tomentose 

beneath;  main  lateral  nerves  10-16  pair    3.  Q.  ImMiginofia. 
Leaves  8-6  in.  long,  grey-tomentose  beneath  ; 

main  lateral  nerves  14-20  pair        .        .     4.  Q.  mcawi. 
Full-grown  leaves  glabrous  on  both  sides  .    5.  ^.  dUataia, 

Leaves  deciduous  in  autumn;   styles  short,  thick, 
clavate,  and  often  lobed. 
Leaves  dentate,  deeply  lobed  or  pinnatifid;  main 
lateral  nerves  6-12  pair. 
Leaves  glabrous,  short-petiolate,  with  auriculate 

base;  fruit  pedunculate        .        .        .        .   (6.  Q,  pedunculcUa.) 
Leaves  pubescent  beneath,  narrowed  into  petiole  ; 

fruit  sessile (7.  Q.  tesdlifiora.) 

Leaves  velvety  beneath,  pubescent  above;  fruit 

short-pedunculate         .        .        '.        .        .    (8.  Q,  Tom.) 
lieaves  dentate,  main  lateral  nerves  10-14  pair         .    (9.  Q,  huUaniea,) 
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Scales  free,  spreading  or  reflezed  in  the  ripe  fruit ;  styles 
linear,  acute  or  subulate. 
Main  lateral  nerves  6-10  pair  ;  leaves  dentate  lobed 
or  pinnatifid. 
Branchlets  glabrous  ;  leaves  deciduous  in  autumn 

(in  some  varieties  later),  pubescent  beneath  .  (10.  Q.  Cerris.) 
Branchlets  tomentose  ;  leaves  deciduous  in  spring, 

tomentose  beneath (11*  0-  MgUopB,) 

Main  lateral  nerves  6-10  pair ;  leaves  persistent,  den- 
tate, tomentose  beneath. 
Fruit  on  the  current  year's  shoots        .        .        .  (12.  Q,  Suber.) 
Fruit  on  the  previous  year's  shoots      .        .        .  (13.  Q.  oceideiUaiU,) 
Main  lateral  nerves  14-16  pair,  each  nerve  terminat- 
ing in  a  long  fine  subulate  serrature;  leaves 

deciduous 14.  Q.  terrata. 

Main  lateral  nerves  indistinct;  leaves  persistent, 

glabrous  when  full-grown,  with  spinescent  teeth  (15.  Q.  cocci/era.) 
Gup  with  concentric  belts  (Gyelobalanopsis,  CErsted). 

Leaves  pubescent  beneath,  8-6  in.  long;  main  lat. 

nerves  10-14  pair 16.  Q.  aamulata. 

Leaves  glabrous,  white  beneath,  6-12  in.  long  ;  main 

lat.  nerves  20-25  pair 17.  Q.  latMllosa, 

Leaves  entire ;  male  fl.  in  erect  spikes ;  stamens  surrounding 

a  rudimentary  ovaiy  (Paaania,  (Ersted)         .  .18.  Q.  spicaia. 

According  to  A.  De  Candolle,  the  abortive  ovules  are  in  spp.  1-15  at  the  base 
of  the  fruit,  generally  attached  to  a  more  or  less  elongated  placenta,  bat  in  Q. 
spicataf  and  probably  in  Q.  annulaia  and  lamdlom,  at  the  top  of  the  fruit. 

1.  Q.  semecarpifolia^  SmitL— Tab.  LXIV.— WalL  PL  As.  Bar.  t 
174. — Vem.  Barchar,  jangal  ka  parungi,  Jhelam;  Kreu,  khareu,  kruij 
Chenaby  Eavi ;  Karshu,  karmi,  karsgu,  sduj,  SuUej  to  Sarda ;  Gliegi, 
Nepal 

A  large  tree,  leafless  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring,  the  spring  shoots  catkins 
and  young  leaves  with  soft;  hairs.  Leaves  coriaceous,  rigid,  glabrate  above, 
densely  dothed  beneath  with  ferruginous  tomentum,  very  variable  in 
shape,  subsessile  or  short-petiolate,  elliptic-  or  obovate-oblong  from  cordate 
base,  obtuse,  2-5  in.  long,  entire  or  dentate  with  long,  subulate,  spines- 
cent  teeth,  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair,  generally  bifurcating  and  branch- 
ing at  half  their  length,  prominent  beneath,  and  impressed  on  the  upper 
side  of  leaf.  Male  flowers  in  drooping  slender  catkins  2-3  in.  long,  the 
catkins  generally  fasciculate,  from  the  base  of  the  spring  shoots^  or  horn 
the  axils  of  fallen  leaves  on  the  previous  yearns  branchlets.  Bracts  broad- 
ovate,  ciliate.  Perianth-segments  obtuse,  ciliate;  stamens  6-18,  anthers 
glabrous,  apiculate.  Female  flowers  in  short-pedunculate  spikes ;  styles 
3-5,  elongate,  linear,  recurved.  Scales  of  cup  membranous,  brown,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  softly  hairy.  Acorn  globose,  1  in.  diam.,  glabrous, 
black  or  dark  brown  when  ripe,  supported,  but  not  enclosed,  by  the  small, 
concave  cup;  the  ripe  acorns  on  the  current  year's  wood.  The  leaves 
of  young  trees  or  young  shoots  are  generally  dentate,  but  entire  and 
dentate  leaves  are  not  rarely  found  on  the  same  branch. 

Safedkoh  at  10,(KX)  ft.  N.W.  Himalaya,  mostly  on  north  and  north-west  slopes. 
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between  8000  and  10,000  ft,  occaaionally  descending  to  6000  and  ascending  to 
12,000  ft.  Nepal,  Bhutan.  Leafless  for  a  short  time  in  April  and  May,  the 
flowers  generally  appear  with  the  fresh  leaves,  sometimes  in  June ;  the  fruit  ripens 
in  August,  and  soon  falls  to  the  ground,  where  it  often  germinates  within  a  few 
days.  Qenerally  gregarious,  often  covering  coiisiderable  areas  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  every  tree  of  other  kinds,  not  rarely  forming  the  upper  limit  of  forest 
vegetation.  Attains  a  larger  size  than  any  oak  of  the  N.W.  Himalava.  Trees 
70-8*0  ft  high,  with  7-8  ft  girth,  are  not  rare ;  they  often  attain  12  ft,  and  Dr 
Stewart  measured  one  15  ft.  girth  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  trunk  bifurcat- 
ing at  10  ft  In  Nepal,  WalJlch  mentions  80  to  100  ft,  with  a  girth  of  14-18  ft., 
as  common  dimensions.  Where  the  young  trees  have  grown  up  close  together, 
the  Karzu  has  an  erect,  straight  trunk,  clear  of  branches.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  is  generally  slow,  10-15  rings  per  in.  of  radius.  Bark  grey,  cut  by  shallow 
cracks  into  small  four-sided  scales,  with  truncate  comers.  Wood  greyish-brown, 
hard  and  heavy,  medullary  rays  fine  and  numerous.  In  the  hil£  it  is  used  for 
building,  door-frames,  bedsteads,  canying-poles,  helves,  and  ploughs,  but  it  is 
said  to  warp  and  to  be  liable  to  be  eaten  by  msects.  Owing  to  the  remote  locali- 
ties where  it  mostly  grows,  and  to  its  neat  weight,  it  has  not  been  exported  to 
the  plains.  Yields  excellent  charcoal  The  leaves  are  commonly  stored  as 
winter  fodder  for  cattle. 

2.  Q.  Ilex,  Linn.  Holm  Oak — Yeitse,  Fr. ;  Leccio,  It — Syn.  ft  Baloot, 
GriflF. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  iL  38.  Vem.  Chan'ei,  serei,  halut,  Afg. ;  Sper- 
cliereiy  pargdiy  kJutranjay  Trans-Indus ;  Chur^  kJiarau,  kliareu,  tm,  ytiru, 
yiri,  heirUy  \kathim)han^  bre,  brekche,  Pb. 

A  middle-eized  evergreen  tree,  often  only  a  shrub,  the  shoots  of  the  cur- 
rent year  pubescent,  with  grey  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  2-3  in.  long,  coria- 
ceous, exceedingly  variable  in  shape,  elliptic  or  oblong,  entire,  or  with 
large  spinescent  teeth,  petioles  and  under  side  clothed  with  soft  grey 
tomentum,  upper  side  at  first  pubescent  with  stellate  hairs,  afterwards 
glabrate,  main  lateral  nerves  6-12  pair,  not  prominent.  Male  flowers  in 
slender  drooping  catkins,  the  catkins  in  axillary  fascicles,  perianth  some- 
what irregularly  divided  into  4-5  membranous  ciliate  segments.  Anthers 
(in  the  Indian  specimens)  hairy,  shortly  and  obtusely  apiculate.  Ovary 
conical,  soft-tomentose,  exserted ;  styles  3-5,  linear-clavate,  spreading,  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  the  acute,  more  or  less  distinct  scales  of  the  perianth. 
Fruit  pedunculate,  rarely  sessile,  generally  2-3  acorns  at  the  end  and  angles 
of  a  flexuose  peduncle,  shorter  than  the  leaf.  Acorns  at  first  nearly  enclosed 
in  the  campanulato  or  turbinate  cup,  when  mature  cylindric  with  conical 
top,  light  brown,  glabrous,  shining ;  scales  of  cup  closely  adpressed,  hoary, 
base  ovate,  narrowed  into  a  linear  or  lanceolate  apex,  the  ripe  acorns  on 
the  current  year's  wood.  A  variety  with  eatable  seed  is  ft  Ballota^  Desf. 
Th.  Kotschy  (Die  Eichen  Europas  u.  d.  Orients,  t  38)  describes  and 
figures  the  anthers  of  ft  Ilex  as  glabrous,  but  there  are  specimens  from 
Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  with  hairy  anthers.  It  is  a 
matter  for  farther  inquiry  whether  in  this  section  of  Quenms  this  is  a 
good  specific  character.  The  Indian  and  Afghanistan  specimens  have 
densely  hairy  anthers,  and  short  nearly  oval  leaves. 

North-East  Afghanistan,  Kaffiristan,  on  the  Safedkoh,  ascending  to  10,000 
ft    Abundant  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Suliman  range  (5000-6500  ft.)   Hills 
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north  of  the  Peshawar  valley  at  3500  ft.  Arid  tracts  of  the  inner  Himalaya,  on 
the  upper  Jhelam^  Chenab,  Ravi,  and  Sutlej,  generally  between  3000  and  8500 
ft.  In  Ennawar  its  lower  limit  is  Chergaon  and  Panwi,  its  upper  Teling  and 
PurbnL  The  Holm  Oak  is  also  iudigenous  in  the  entire  Mediterranean  TCgion, 
extending  in  the  west  of  France  noith  to  the  Loire,  and  in  a  few  places  even 
farther  ^arthe,  Finisterre).  Foims  extensive  forests  in  Provence,  Algeria, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Corsica  (in  the  r^on  of  P.  PinasteTf  above  the  zone  of  PhiUyrea^ 
ArputuBy  Fistaciaf  and  below  tne  forests  of  Pimu  Laricio),  It  is  known  from 
Asia  Minor,  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  De  Candolle  quotes  it  from  Palestine ;  but 
as  far  as  known  at  present  there  is  a  £[ap  in  its  range  of  distribution  between 
the  Mediterranean  r^on  and  Afghanistan,  which  seems  ta  favour  the  main- 
tenance of  Griffith's  species,  Q.  Baloot  There  is,  however,  no  essential  char- 
acter separating  the  Indian  from  the  Mediterranean  tree,  and  I  therefore  follow 
T.  Thomson,  who  first  identified  them  (Western  Himalaja.  73).  The  tree  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1581,  is  commonly  planted,  ana  attains  a  large  size. 
In  favourable  seasons  the  acorns  ripen  regularly  at  Kew.  It  ta  hardy  in  south- 
west G^ermany,  not  in  the  north  and  nortii-east  Fl.  April-May.  In  France  the 
fruit  ripens  in  Sept  (Mathieu),  in  England  in  Nov.  In  Europe  the  leaves  remain 
two  yean  on  the  branches.  Greganous,  but  not  often  forming  dense  or  pure 
forests ;  in  N.W.  India  sometimes  associated  with  Olea, 

In  India  generallv  attains  20-40  ft,  with  a  short  straight  trunk  5-6  ft.  girth, 
but  is  often  seen  of  larger  size.  In  Ar'g>iftT»'gt^Ti  it  is  often  a  large  shrub,  and  in 
central  France  it  grows  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  a  slow-growing  tree,  but 
coppices  vigorously ;  there  are  extensive  coppice- woods  for  fuel  and  bark  in  the 
south  of  France  («.^.,  near  Draguignan).  Seedlings  have  a  long  straight  tap-root. 
The  bark  is  light-  and  dark-grey,  often  nearly  bla^  tesselated  and  cut  into  quad- 
rangular plates  by  wavv  longitudinal  furrows  and  straight  transverse  smaller 
cracks,  somewhat  resembling  the  bark  of  Hepfonia  huxijolia,  Sapwood  small, 
whitiBh,  heartwood  dark-brown,  often  mottled  or  with  darker  patches,  and  in 
old  trees  the  centre  wood  often  reddish-brown  or  nearly  black,  tne  annual  rings 
indistinct  Pores  smaU,  medulhuy  rays  very  broad  (^  line),  ^ving  an  irregu- 
larly reticulate  appearance  on  a  vertical  section.  The  wood  is  close-grained, 
very  hard  and  heavy  ;  the  weight  of  the  European  tree  varies  between  60  and 
69  lb.  per  cab.  ft.  It  warps,  twists,  and  splits  much  in  seasoning,  but  takes  a 
fine  pousL  Ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements  are  made  of  it  where  it 
grows  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya ;  and  quantities  are  imported  into  the  western 
Panjab  from  the  SuHman  range,  in  the  shape  of  short  cylindrical  pieces,  called 
Kharama  hi  b&m  (arms  of  oc^),  to  be  made  into  tool-handles.  The  wood  is  ex- 
cellent mel,  and  much  of  the  fuel  used  in  Peshawar  consists  of  it  It  yields  good 
charcoal.  Fences  are  made  of  the  branches  with  prickly  leaves,  and  those  i^ith- 
out  prickles  are  stored  for  winter  fodder.  The  acorns  are  said  to  be  a  favourite 
food  of  the  large  white-faced  monkey  (Langtir^ :  the  acorns  of  the  sweet  variety 
form  an  important  article  of  food  in  Spain  ana  Algeria. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  part  of  the  oak-galls  o£  the  Panjab  bazaars  (monZ), 
which  are  given  medicinally  as  an  astringent,  and  used  for  dyeing  the  hair,  are 
from  this  species. 

3.  Q.  lannginoBa,  Don  Prodr.  FL  Nep.  57. — Syn.  ft  lanata,  Wall. 
Yem.  BaTijy  nanj,  rdi  hcmj  (King  of  Oaks),  Kamaon ;  Banga,  Nepal. 

A  large  evergreen  tree ;  spring  shoots  and  young  leaves  densely  clothed 
with  thick  soft  mst-coloured  or  tawny  tomentum.  Leaves  coriaceous, 
oblong-lanceolate,  dentate  with  distant  obtuse  triangular  teeth,  upper  side 
glabrous,  shining,  under  side  densely  clothed  with  thick  soft  tawny  or 

2h 
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mst-colouied  tomentum ;  midrib  and  main  lateral  nenres  10-16  pair,  pro- 
minent beneath,  impressed  on  the  upper  side  of  leaf,  blade  4-8,  petiole  ^1 
in.  long ;  stipules  ovate  or  oblong,  middle  part  hairy,  edge  tlunly  mem- 
branous. Male  fl.  densely  clothed  with  long  soft  hairs,  in  slender  droop- 
ing catkins,  bracteoles  acute  ciliate.  Perianth  irregularly  divided  into  4-5 
short  lobes ;  anthers  glabrous,  shortly  and  obtusely  apiculate.  Female  fl. 
densely  tomentose,  styles  linear.  Acorns  sessile,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  on 
the  current  year's  wood,  cup  hemispherical,  with  adpressed  ovate  scales. 

Naini  Tal  and  a  few  other  places  in  Elamaon,  between  6000  and  7500  ft. 
Nepal,  Bhutan,  fl.  April,  May ;  fr.  Oct.,  Nov.  Gregarious,  often  associated 
with  Q,  incanoy  attaining  70-80  ft,  with  a  straight  erect  trunk.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  cattle-fodder. 

4.  Q.  incaaa,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  642. — ^Vem.  Bdn^  bdnj,  hanj.  Local 
names :  Vari,  Salt  range ;  BinJ,  rin,  Jhelam. 

A  middle-sized  or  large  evergreen  tree,  with  grey  foliage,  the  current 
year's  shoots  and  petioles  hoary.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate, 
serrate  with  sharp  mucronate  teeth,  glabrous  above,  densely  clothed  be- 
neath with  short  white  tomentum;  main  lateral  nerves  14-20  pair,  pro- 
minent beneath,  blade  3-6,  petiole  ^  in.  long ;  stipules  linear.  Male  fl. 
pubescent  with  soft  white  hairs,  in  slender  drooping  catkins,  bracteoles 
obtuse,  longer  than  perianth.  Perianth  irregularly  divided  into  4-5  short 
lobes ;  anthers  glabrous,  shortly  and  obtusely  apiculate.  Female  fl.  axil- 
lary, sessile,  generally  in  clust^  of  2-5 ;  styles  linear-clavate,  spreading. 
Acorns  on  the  current  yearns  wood,  sessile  or  subsessile,  cup  at  first 
almost  entirely  enclosing  the  acorn,  afterwards  campanulate,  enclosing 
half  the  acorn,  which  is  at  first  tomentose,  afterwards  glabrous,  brown  and 
shining ;  scales  rough,  closely  adpressed. 

Outer  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Nepal,  generally  between  3000  and  8000 
ft. ;  not  in  the  feashmir  valley  or  the  surrounding  hills,  and  not  in  the  arid 
tracts.  Its  upper  limit  in  the  Sutlej  valley  is  opposite  Chereaon.  Qregarious, 
often  associatea  with  Rhododendron  arboreum  and  Andromeaa,  The  leaves  are 
generally  renewed  in  March  and  April,  the  flowers  appear  about  the  same  time, 
the  acorns  commence  to  ripen  in  August,  and  frequently  remain  on  the  tree 
until  the  young  fruit  of  the  ensuing  year  appears.  Attains  50-60  ft,  with  a 
short  straight  trunk  6-8  ft.  girth  (12  ft.  has  been  noted),  but  at  lower  elevations 
it  does  not  generally  exceed  30  ft  and  4-5  ft.  girth.  It  can  be  grown  in  the 
plains  (Stdiaranpur).    Bark  dark-coloured,  rough  with  cradu  and  fissures. 

Sapwood  soft,  porous,  heartwood  reddish-brown,  compact,  hard  and  heavy  ; 
used  for  building  and  ploughs,  as  fuel,  and  to  make  charcoal.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning,  and  the  leaves  are  lopped  for  cattle-fodder.  The  acorns  are  greed- 
ily eaten  by  pigeons,  bears,  and  the  large  (Langur)  monkey.  They  form  part  of 
the  officinal  BaliU  of  the  Pai^ab  bazaars,  given  as  a  diuretic  and  in  gonorrhGea. 

5.  Q.  dilatata,  Lindley ;  Eoyle  HL  t.  84,  f.  2. — Syn.  Q.  floribunda^ 
LindL  Yem.  Zaih,  Kafiristan ;  Ban,  banji,  banchar,  baradiarj  bardin, 
banniy  parungi,  clwray  kali  ring,  mdru,  mdur,  moru,  karsh,  marghang,  Pb. ; 
Mont,  iilanga,  Mlonj,  tilonj,  timsha,  N.W.P. 

A  large  evergreen  tree,  glabrous,  youngest  shoots  only  with  slight  floe- 
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cose  pubescence.  Leaves  glabrous,  dark-green,  coriaceous,  shining,  obl(»ig- 
lanceolate  with  a  rounded  or  cordate  base,  entire  or  with  sharp  spines- 
cent  teeth ;  blade  2-3  in.,  petiole  ^  in.  long ;  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair, 
joined  by  minute  reticulate  veins.  Male  fl.  in  slender,  lax,  drooping  cat- 
kins ;  female  fl.  in  short  axillary  spikes.  Styles  3-5'lineai>clavate.  Acorns 
generally  solitary,  short-pedunculate  or  subsessile,  ovoid,  brown,  half  ex- 
serted,  the  lower  half  enclosed  in  a  hemispherical  cup;  scales  lanceolate, 
closely  adpressed,  the  ripe  acorns  on  the  branch  of  the  current  year. 

North-east  Afghanistan,  Bharaul  in  Eafiristan  (6000-7000  ft)  Safedkoh 
(9000-10,000  ft)  Eastern  flanks  of  the  SoHman  range  (6000-7000  ft.)  Common 
on  the  outer  raises  of  north-west  Himalaya  from  4500  to  9000  ft.,  extend- 
ing east  to  the  KaJL  In  the  Sutlej  valley  Jani  in  Kunawar  is  the  upper 
limit  of  this  species.  Flowers  and  changes  its  leaves  in  spring.  Gregarious, 
but  generally  associated  with  other  trees.  Attains  80-90  ft.,  with  a  line  close 
dark-green  crown,  and  a  tall,  erect,  but  often  gnarled  trunk,  8-9  ft.,  at  times 
15  or  18  ft.  in  girtL  Madden  notes  a  tree  100  ft.  high  and  19  ft  8  in.  girth. 
Bark  brownish-grey,  with  elouj^ted  scales,  darker  and  larger  than  those  of  Q, 
seniecarpifolicL.  Wood  brownish,  hard  heavy  and  duraUe,  largely  used  in 
building,  for  a^cultural  implements,  axe-handles,  and  for  Jampan-poles.  On 
the  Sutlej  the  timber  of  this  species  is  prized  more  than  that  of  the  other  Oaks, 
the  order  of  merit  of  the  others  being  Q.  tncanctf  semecarpi/oUa  and  annulata. 
The  leaves  are  prized  as  fodder  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  trees  are  often 
severely  lopped  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Q.pedunctUcUaf'Etiih.  BrUishOak.  Ch^  p^doncul^Yxeach  ;  StieleiJief 
German.  A  large  long-lived  timber-tree.  Leaf-buds  ovoid ;  leaves  deciduous, 
short-petiolate  or  subsessile,  obovate  -  oblong,  with  auriculate  base,  generally 
deeply  cut  into  broad  rounded  lobes,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairv  beneath  along 
mi(mb ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-12  pair,  often  alternating  with  shorter  inter- 
mediate ones.  Perianth-sewnnents  of  male  flower  lanceolate  ;  anthers  glabrous ; 
styles  broad  and  short  Fruit  1-5  on  axillary  peduncles  2-6  iiL  lorn?  on  the 
current  year's  wood.  Scales  of  cup  adpressed.  Europe,  Aua  Minor,  Ural  and 
Caucasus,  forming  extensive  and  often  nearly  pure  forests  in  the  alluvial  plains 
along  the  principal  rivers  of  Central  Europe — e.ff.,  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  on  the 
Oder  and  Elbe  in  North  Germany,  on  the  Loire  and  the  Adour  in  France. 

7.  Q,  aessilijtarci,  Sm.  Ch^  rouvre,  French ;  Traubeneiche,  German.  Like 
the  former,  but  leaf-buds  ovoid-lanceolate,  leaves  obovate-oblong,  narrowed  into 
a  petiole  ^  in.  long,  deeply  cut  into  oblong  or  broad  rounded  lobes,  pubescent 
when  young,  glabrateor  pubescent  when  full-grown ;  main  lateral  nerves  6-10 
pair,  often  alternating  with  shorter  intermediate  ones.  Fruit  in  sessile  or  sub- 
sessile clusters.  Leaves  and  flowers  generally  10-14  days  later  than  of  Q.  pedun- 
cuUxta,  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  extensive  forests,  often  associated  with 
the  Beech  and.Hombeam,  rarely  pure,  on  mountainous  and  hilly  gp)und,  not, 
as  a  rule,  on  alluvial  soil.  Q,  puoegcens,  Willd.,  is  a  tomentose  variety  princi- 
pally found  on  warm  dry  hiUs  in  South  Europe,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
more  glabrous  Q.  sessiltflara  of  the  North. 

In  Encland  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  Q.  peduneulata  is  the  commoner  of 
the  two  Oaks,  but  in  North  Wales  and  the  Iml-parts  of  northern  England  Q,  ses- 
dlifiora  is  more  frequent  (Benth.  British  Fl.  422).  Intermediate  forms  between 
these  two  Oaks  are  found  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  the  leading  systematic 
botanists  of  the  present  day,  Bentham,  Hooker,  and  A.  De  Candolle,  unite 
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ihem  under  the  name  of  Q.  Sobur,  Linn.  Foresters,  however,  particularly  in 
France  and  Germany,  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  apart.  The  seedling 
of  both  species  have  a  Ions  tap-root ;  they  coppice  vigorously,  and  the  bark  is 
used  largely  by  tanners.  The  vsdue  and  uses  oi  Oak-timber  for  casks  and  barrel- 
staves,  furniture,  house-  and  ship-building,  are  well  known.  There  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  structure  and  qualities  of  the  timber  of  the  two  species.  Sap^ 
wood  smaU,  soft,  whitish,  decays  rapidly,  and  is  attacked  by  insects  ;  the  heart- 
wood  well  defined,  bro¥m,  hard,  strong  and  generally  durable,  except  under  certain 
circumstances  in  contact  with  iron.  Medullary  rays  of  two  classes  ;  numerous 
veiy  fine  rays  and  (comparatively)  few  very  large  rays,  some  commencing  at  the 
centre,  others  at  the  outside  of  annual  rings  ;  the  large  rays  ^^  line  wide,  2-3 
in.  high,  giving  the  wainscot  appearance  on  vertical  sections.  Annual  rings 
distinctly  marked  by  an  inner  belt  (spring  wood)  of  large  pores,  close  together, 
and  an  outer  belt  of  compact  wood  with  mie  pores,  generally  arranged  in  linear 
or  wedse-shaped  patches  at  right  angles  to  the  annual  rings,  and  only  visible 
under  tne  glass.  The  weight  of  Oak  (seasoned  heartwood)  fluctuates  between  33 
and  64  lb.  per  cubic  ft.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  which  is  not  without  prac- 
tical importance,  how  far  the  weight  of  C«k-timber  depends  upon  the  width  of 
the  annual  rings.  Mathieu  (Fl.  Fat.  234,  240)  is  of  opinion  uiat  faster-grown 
Oak-timber  is  generallv  heavier,  the  porous  tissue  of  t^e  spring  wood  forming  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  entire  wood.  The  following  data,  which  I  have  noted 
on  samples  of  Oak-timber  from  different  sources  presented  to  the  Eew  Museum 
by  the  Admiralty,  bear  out  this  view  to  a  certain  extent ;  slow-grown  Adriatic 
timber,  for  instance,  with  20  rings  on  one  inch  of  radius,  weighing  41  lb.  per 
cub.  ft.,  while  faster-grown  wood  from  Trieste,  with  only  6|  rings,  weighs  50  lb. 
Exceptions,  however,  are  not  wanting ;  thus  the  heaviest  timber  is  a  somewhat 
slowcr-grown  wood  from  Sardinia  with  11  rings  per  inch  :— 

Sardinia,    66  rings  on  6  in.  of  rad.  Weight,  59.3  lb. 

Trieste,      40    „               „  „      50.6  „ 

Dantsic,     75    „               „  „      48.4  „ 

Italy,         72    „               „  „      48.1   „ 

Tuscany,    84    „               „  „      46.2  „ 

Adriatic,  120    „               „  „      40.9  „ 

8.  Q.  Tozdf  Bosc ;  Eotschy  1.  c.  t.  22.  CMne  tauzin,  Fr.  A  small  deciduous 
tree,  young  shoots  silvery  white ;  with  long  spreading  roots,  throwinj;  up  abundant 
root-shoots.  Leaves  petiolate,  obovate-oblong,  generally  pinnatifid,  segments 
Hnear-oblong,  the  middle  ones  often  lobed,  thick-velvety  beneath,  and  pubescent 
above  with  stellate  hairs.  Perianth-segments  of  male  fl.  lanceolate,  hairy  ;  an- 
thers glabrous  ;  styles  broad  and  short.  Fruit  2-4,  short-pedunculate,  on  the 
current  yearns  wood  ;  scales  of  cup  adpressed.  West  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
probably  also  in  Syria.  Forms  vigorous  coppice-woods  on  sandy  soil,  and  yiSds 
excellent  bark  for  tanning.    Wood  mainly  used  for  fuel. 

9.  Q.  ItuitantcOj  Webb ;  DO.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  17.  A  large  tree,  sometimes 
a  shrub,  the  fohag^  deciduous  in  autumn  or  persistent  to  the  end  of  winter. 
Leaves  ovate-  or  obovate-oblong,  generally  grey-tomentose  beneath  while  yotmg, 
glabrate  when  full-grown,  dentate  with  lai^e  triangular  rounded  or  oblong  teeth  ; 
main  lateral  nerves  straight,  parallel,  undivided,  10-14  pair.  Perianth-segments 
of  male  fl.  lanceolate ;  anthers  glabrous  ;  styles  thick,  snort.  Fruit  on  the  cur- 
rent year's  wood,  sessile  or  short-pedunculate,  solitary  or  in  pairs  ;  scales  of  cup 
adpressed.  Mediterranean  region,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  To  this  sp.  beloi^, 
according  to  A.  De  CandoUe,  a.  the  ^' Chine  um"  of  Algeria,  Q.  Mtrbeckih 
Durieux,  Mathieu  Fl.  For.  250,  a  mognificent  long-lived  tree,  attaining  120  ft, 
with  20  ft.  girth,  and  forming  extensive  forests,  particularly  in  Eastern  Algeria. 
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fi.  Q.  infectoriOy  Oliviep,  the  GaU  or  Dyer^  Oak.  A  Bhrub  or  middle-sized 
tree  in  Greece,  Bosnia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  extending  east  to  the  confines 
of  Persia,  wiUi  cylindrical  acorns,  the  leaves  grey  underneath,  yielding  the 
Galls  nsed  in  medicine  and  dyeing,  which  are  imported  into  Europe  from  the 

10.  Q.  Cerrisj  Linn. ;  Reich.  Ic  Fl.  Germ,  t  650.— Syn.  Q.  austriaca^ 
WiUd. ;  Kotschy  Eichen,  t.  20.  Twrkey  or  Motsy-cupped  Oak.  Chhie  chevdu, 
Fr. ;  Zerreiche,  Germ.  A  large  tree.  Leaves  petiolate,  elliptic  or  oblong,  vari- 
ously lobed,  often  pinnatifid,  pubescent  and  pale  beneath,  g^brous  above,  main 
lateral  nerves  6-10  pair ;  stipules  and  outer  bud-scales  long,  setaceous.  Perianth- 
segments  of  male  11.  4-6^  oblong  or  ovate  ;  stamens  4-6,  anthers  hairy  ;  styles 
linear,  recurved.  Fruit  on  the  previous  yearns  wood,  solitary,  or  in  clusters 
of  2-4,  sessile  or  on  short  thick  peduncles  ;  cup  large,  scales  free,  subulate, 
spreading  or  recurved.  Asia  Minor,  North  Svria,  South  Europe,  extending 
north  to  Hungary  and  Lower  Austria,  and  in  france  to  the  Doubs  and  Loire. 
Often  associated  with  the  common  Oak.  FL  May ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  Sept 
of  the  second  year  ;  the  leaves  fall  in  Oct  or  Nov.  The  Lueombe  and  Fulham 
Oaks,  believed  to  be  hybrids  between  Cerris  and  Suher^  are  evergreen,  or  nearly 
so.  Structure  of  the  wood  similar  to  that  of  the  common  Oak ;  the  sapwood 
is  larger,  the  heartwood  of  a  deeper  brovm,  and  the  laif^e  rays  more  numerous, 
giving  it  a  most  varied  and  beautiful  wainscot  grain.  Weight,  53-68  lb.  It  srows 
more  rapidly  than  the  common  Oak,  with  a  straight  powerful  terminal  shoot ; 
in  England  it  was  introduced  in  1735,  and  trees  10-12  ft  girth  are  not  rare. 

Q.  pseudostiber,  Santi ;  Kotschy  L  c.  t  xxxv.,  differs  from  Q.  Cerris  by  per- 
sistent, coriaceous,  less  deeply  lobed  leaves  which  are  grey-tomentose  beneath. 
In  a  few  localities  of  Provence,  in  Algeria,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Istria.  Yields 
cork  of  an  inferior  description. 

11.  Q,  jEgilops,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxiii.  384,  t  38. — Syn. 
Q.  VaUcmeOy  Kotschy  1.  c.  t  7.  VaUonea  Oak.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  leaf- 
buds  obtuse,  hoary,  branchlets  of  the  current  and  previous  year  grey-tomentose. 
Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  ^y-tomentose  beneath,  and  oft^  on  the  upper 
side  aUo,  dentate  with  large  tnangular  cuspidate  teeth  or  deeply  lobed  and  often 
pinnatifid,  main  lateral  nerves  6-10  pair,  midrib  flexuose  in  the  upper  part  of 
leaf.  Male  fl.  mostly  hexandrous,  bracteoles  lanceolate,  caducous,  generally 
lon^  than  perianth,  anthers  hairy,  not  apiculate.  Styles  subulate,  recurved. 
Fruit  sessile,  solitary,  cup  large,  1-1^  in.  diam.,  at  first  enclosing  the  acorn, 
afterwards  hemispherical,  scales  free,  tnick,  linear,  often  angular, hoary, erector 
more  generally  reflexed,  acorn  ovoid,  more  commonly  cylindrical,  1-2  in.  long, 
green  when  ripe.  Eastern  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  Syria.  In  Syria  the  tree 
grows  gregariously,  never  as  a  bush,  but  rising  on  a  stout  gnarled  trunk  3-7  ft.  in 
girth,  to  tne  height  of  20-30  ft.  Hook.  L  c  &5.  The  acorns  are  eaten  raw  and 
boiled,  the  cupme  is  used  for  tanning  and  dveing,  and  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of'^  Vellanij  VcUUmea,  The  leaves 
fall  in  winter  or  early  spring,  a  little  before  or  after  the  young  leaves  come  out 

0.  persicay  Jaub.  et  Spach  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii  47,  of  Persia  and  Kurdistan, 
difrers  by  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  with  10-16  pairs  of  main  lateral 
nerves. 

12.  Q.  Stiber,  Unn. — Cork  Oah  Chhu  li^e,  Fr.  Sc^vero^  waherOf  It  A 
middle-sized,  long-lived  tree,  with  thick  corky  bark,  and  scanty  mUage,  other- 
wise resembling  Q,  Ilex.  Leaves  evergreen,  remaining  two  years  on  the 
branches  and  sometimes  longer,  branchlets  and  under  side  of  leaves  with  short 
grey  tomentum.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  acute,  erenate  or  dentate,  the 
teeth  sometimes  long-cuspidate  ;  blade  about  2,  petiole  ^  in.  long.  Male  fl.  in 
fasciculate,  somewhat  compact,  drooping  catkins,  perianth  campanulate,  6-fid, 
anthers  generally  hairy.    Styles  linear,  recmVed.    Fmit  solitary  or  in  pairs,  on 
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short  thick  peduncles,  on  the  current  yearns  wood.  Lower  scales  of  cup  oyate, 
adpressed,  upper  lanceolate,  spreading.  Western  Mediterranean  region,  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Spain,  Algeria,  Soutn  France,  Corsica*  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia. 
Attains  a  very  large  size  in  Andalusia.  •  Hardy  in  England.  The  wood  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Q.  lUXf  medullary  rays  very  broad,  nearly  1  line  wide,  but  larger 
pores.  Cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  the  trunk,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  ;  it  com- 
mences to  form  at  an  early  age,  and  is  generally  taken  off  in  interyals  of  7-10 
years.  It  is  remoyed  during  the  summer  months,  and  great  care  is  necessary 
not  to  injure  the  surface  of  me  inner  bark,  and  the  layer  of  soft  cellular  tissue 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  cork,  from  which  the  latter  is  r^nerated. 
The  naked  trunks  of  the  trees  from  which  the  cork  has  recently  been  remoyed, 
have  a  peculiar  reddish  colour,  until  they  reclothe  themselves  with  a  fresh  layer 
of  cork.  The  first  crop  (called  li^e  tndle  in  Proyence)  is  cracked  and  irregu- 
lar, and  is  generally  without  value;  the  succeeding  crops  form  the  cork  of 
commerce,  and  a  tree  continues  to  yield  these  periodical  crops  until  an  advanced 
ago.  The  principal  supply  of  cork  comes  from  Spain,  but  France  also  has  fine 
and  valuable  Cork-Oak  forests ;  the  tf«e  is  often  mixed  with  Q,  Ilex  and 
Fintu  Pinaster,  on  the  range  of  hills  called  Les  Maures  in  Provence,  be- 
tween Hy^res  and  Draguignan,  and  in  Corsica.  In  Algeria  the  Cork-Oak 
forests  are  more  extensive,  but  they  haye  of  late  years  suffered  much  from  fires. 
The  tree  has  a  thin  and  liffht  foliage,  and  thus  favours  the  growth  of  JErica 
arbarea  and  other  underwoea,  which  catches  and  spreads  fire  r^idily  during  the 
dry  and  hot  summer  months.  In  Provence,  also,  destructive  forest- fires  nave 
at  various  times  damaged  extensive  forests  containing  the  Cork-Oak.  Plants 
of  the  Cork-Oak  haye  repeatedly  been  sent  to  India,  but  as  yet  without  much 
success, 

13.  Q,  'aedderUcUiSt  Gay ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  44  (figd.  by  Eotschy  1.  c  t  33 
as  Q,  Suber\  differs  from  Q,  JSvber,  mainly  by  requmng  two  years  to  ripen  its 
fruit,  which  is  on  short  stout  peduncles  on  the  previous  yearns  wood.  Portugal, 
Qallicia,  Asturia,  South-West  France.  The  leaves  remain  a  little  more  than  a 
year  on  the  branches.  Produces  cork  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  collected 
like  that  of  Q.  Svber,  More  hardy  than  Q,  Suber,  extends  considerably  farther 
north;  many  of  tiie  old  Cork -Oak  trees  in  England  and  Ireland  beloiuz  to  this 
species.  Mathieu  (Fl.  For.  265)  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  Cork-Oak 
•plantations  made  at  Belle-Isle-en  Mer  (lat  47^  20^  in  1826,  with  plants  and 
acorns  brought  from  Catalonia  (Q.  Suber)  and  the  Landes  (Q,  occidentalism^ 
The  former  all  perished,  but  the  latter  survived.  In  spite  of  these  interesting 
and  well-established  fiBU^ts,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Q,  oocidentalis  ought  to  b« 
retained  as  a  distinct  species.  The  duration  of  the  leaves,  and  the  time  which 
the  acorns  require  to  npen,  are  subject  to  great  variations  in  several  species  of 
this  genus  ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  characters  can,  in  the  present 
case,  be  relied  upon  for  specific  distinction. 

14.  Q.  serrata,  Thunb.  FL  Jap.  176  (not  of  Roxb.) — Syn.  Q.  j^^V' 
antha,  Lindl.  in  WalL  Cat.  2771. 

Amiddle-sijEed  deciduous  tree;  buds  oyoid-lanceolate,  closed,  scales  acute, 
floccose,  youngest  shoots  pubescent  with  soft  hairs,  flowers  tawny-tomen- 
tose.  Leayes  oblong-lanceolate  when  mature,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  shin- 
ing, often  with  tufts  of  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  main  lateral  nerves,  young 
leaves  soft-tawny-tomentose  beneath,  and  with  scattered  hairs  on  the  upper 
side ;  main  lateral  neryes  14-16  pair,  parallel,  each  terminating  in  a  long 
fine  subulate  serrature,  often  ^  in.  long,  transyeise  neryes  numerous,  fine, 
at  right  angles  to  lateral  neryes ;  blade  4-6,  petiole  slender,  1-1^  in.  long. 
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Male  floweiB  in.  slender  penduloos  racemes,  bracteoles  ovate-lanceolate,  a 
little  longer  than  perianth.  Female  flowers  in  short  axillary  spikes,  style 
filiform,  with  capitate  and  often  bifid  apex.  Eroit  subsessile  on  the  pre- 
vious year's  wood,  soUtaiy  or  in  clusters  of  2-3,  cupule  at  first  enclosing 
the  acorn,  opening  afterwards,  scales  numerous,  fi^,  linear  or  subulate, 
hoary,  the  outer  reflexed,  the  inner  erect;  acorn  subglobose,  glabrous, 
shining,  more  than  half  immersed  in  the  cup,  which  is  1^  in.  diam. 

Nepal,  Sikkim  (3000-5000  ft),  Easia.  Japan,  Korea,  North  and  West  China. 
Fl.  March-May.  The  young  leaves  appear  with  or  after  the  flowers  (in  Japan, 
in  May).  The  wood  has  middle-sized  nores  and  broad  medullary  rays.  This 
is  one  of  the  species  of  Oak  on  which  tne  Japanese  Oak-silkworm  {lamamdi 
or  Yama  mayu,  Mountain  Cocoon)  lives,  which  yields  a  strong  but  rough  and 
hard  silk^  spun  in  Japan  with  cotton  or  other  silk,  but  not  much  exported. 
The  tree  ia  either  planted  in  avenues  or  as  short  rotation  coppice- wood,  which  is 
cut  over  every  thira  or  fifth  year.  The  eggs  (glued  on  strips  of  paper^  are  tied  to 
the  Oak-bushes  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell ;  sometimes  they  are  bred  under 
cover  on  Oak-bushes  placed  in  water,  and  ^ut  out  upon  the  trees  when  they  are 
a  few  weeks  old.  This  sUkworm  is  also  raised  on  the  hills  of  the  Shantung  and 
Sechuen  districts  in  China  (Ostr.  Ungar.  Expedition  naoh  Siam  China  u.  Japan, 
1872,  Append.  172,  282). 

Q,  serratOy  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  641 ;  IlL  in  Herb.  Kew,  2393,  has  male  and 
female  flowers,  with  much  soft  dark-brown  down  (Boxb.),  in  long  erect  panicu- 
late spikes,  and  probably  is  Castanopsis  inddca,  A.  DC. 

15.  Q.  cocci/era^  Lmn. ;  Sibthorp.  Fl.  Gneca,  t.  944 ;  Reichenb.  Fl.  Qerm. 
t.  643 ;  Kotschy  Let.  29.  —  CMne  kermk,  Fr.  A  shrub,  sometimes  a 
small  tree,  branchlets  and  young  leaves  with  scattered  stellate  hairs.  Leaves 
ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  dentate  with  spinescent  teeth,  small,  firm,  coriaceous, 
glabrous,  shininc,  dark  green,  with  prominent  reticulate*  veins  and  indistinct 
lateral  nerves.  Male  flowers  distant,  in  lax  pendulous  catkins,  perianth  2-6- 
fid ;  stamens  2-6,  anthers  glabrous,  apiculate ;  styles  subulate,  recurved.  Fruit 
solitary,  sessile  on  the  previous  y^ur^  wood,  scales  of  cup  connate  at  the  base, 
upper  part  free,  linear,  reflexed,  the  innermost  scales  erect.  Forms  large 
extent  of  low  brushwood  on  dry  hills  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  used  as 
fuel,  the  bark  for  tanning  ;  a  Coccus  which  lives  on  this  species  was  formerly 
collected  and  used  laively  as  a  dye. 

Q,  ccUliprinogf  Webb  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  iL  54 — Syn.  Q.  pseudococctfera,  Hook. 
Trans,  Linn.  Soc.  xxxiii.  381,  not  Desf. ;  Chhie  garriguey  Fr. — ^is  supposed  to 
diff'er  from  Q,  coceifera^  by  oblong  leaves  with  cordate  base,  the  teeth  rarelv  spin- 
escent, and  a  larger  cup  with  longer  but  not  spinescent  scales ;  but  these  cliarac- 
ters  are  not  constant,  and  there  are  intermediate  forms,  so  that  possibly  the^  may 
eventually  be  regarded  as  one  species  only.  Mediterranean  region  and  Western 
Asia  to  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia.  Often  a  low  shrub  onlv,  but  where  protected 
grows  into  a  stately  tree.  The  famous  Oak  of  Mamre,  called  '*  Abraham's  Oak," 
belongs  to  this  species  ;  Hooker  (1.  c.  t.  36)  gives  a  sketch  of  it,  and  states  that 
this  species  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  tree  throughout  Syria,  covering  the 
rocky  hills,  of  Palestine  especially,  with  a  dense  brushwood  of  trees  8-12  ft. 
high,  branching  from  the  base,  thickly  covered  with  small  evergreen  rigid  leaves 
and  bearing  acorns  copiously,  which  like  the  cup  are  exceedingly  variable  in 
shape. 

16.  Q.  annnlata,  Smith.— Tab.  LXV.— DC.  Prodr.  xvL  ii.  100.— Vern. 
Bran,  hren^  hanni^  indri,  Pb. ;  Pharonj\  phandt^  phaliant^  Kamaon. 
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A  large  or  middle-fiized  eveigreen  tree,  nearly  glabrous,  buds  glabroas, 
shining,  ovoid,  oiOten  more  or  less  distinctly  4-sided,  the  scales  imbricate 
all  round  or  arranged  in  four  vertical  rows.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous 
and  shining  above,  clothed  beneath  while  young  with  grey  short  silky 
pubescence,  lanceolate -oblong  with  an  unequal -sided  base,  acuminate, 
lower  half  entire,  upper  half  with  sharp  cuspidate  and  somewhat  curved 
serratures,  main  lateral  nerves  undivided,  10-14  pair ;  blade  3-6,  petiole 
^-1  in.  long.  Male  flowers  in  lax  slender  drooping  catkins,  bracteoles 
lanceolate,  twice  the  length  of  perianth,  hairy,  perianth  of  5  lanceolate 
segments.  Female  flowers  sessile,  2-3  on  short  axillary  peduncles,  scales 
of  cupule  more  or  less  connate  into  2-3  concentric  sheaths,  the  outer  often 
5-lobed,  styles  4,  broad  and  short,  recurved.  Fruit  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
on  short  stout  peduncles,  cup  hemispherical,  consisting  of  4-8  concentric 
grey  velvety  belts,  the  inner  entire,  the  outer  obtusely  dentate,  acorn 
short  ovoid,  glabrous,  shining,  the  lower  half  enclosed  in  the  cup. 

a  semiserratUy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  641 ;  Wight  Ic  t.  211,  from  Silhet, 
is  probably  this  species;  the  description  and  the  drawing  (111.  in  Hb.  Kew, 
2392)  agree,  with  one  exception ;  the  gland  is  cylindnc  and  four  times 
longer  than  the  cup.  Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  male  flower,  and 
I  have  not  seen  authentic  specimens.  It  is  a  common  tree  in  Bunna,  where 
it  is  called  Thitcha,     Q.  vduHna,  LindL,  is  probably  the  same  species. 

Valleys  of  the  outer  Himalaya,  ascending  to  5000  ft.,  here  and  there  on  the 
Jhelam,  Chenab,  Eavi,  Bias,  ana  Sutlej,  more  common  in  Qarhwal  and  Eamaon, 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  Kasia  hills.  (Generally  on  warm  drv  slopes,  often  gre- 
garious and  associated  with  Q.  incana  near  the  lower  lunit  of  that  tree.  These 
two  species  form  coppice- woods  in  the  Kangra  valley  with  standards  of  Albizzia 
stipvtata  {Oi\  Fl.  March,  June ;  the  fruit  ripens  Aug.  to  Oct.  Attains  60  ft. 
with  a  straignt  erect  trunk  5-6  ft.  girtb.  Growth  slow.  Bark  dark  grey,  rough 
with  transverse  deep  and  short  thick-edged  fissures.  Wood  similar  to  that  of 
Q.  incana,  but  less  valued 

17.  Q.  lamellosa,  Smith ;  Wall  PL  As.  rar.  t.  149 ;  Hook.  £  111.  Him. 
t.  20. — Vem.  Shalshi,  pharat-mngkali^  Nepal. 

A  large  tree,  with  thick  branchlets,  and  short  subglobose  leaf-buds,  the 
scales  spirally  arranged.  Leaves  firm,  coriaceous,  white,  waxy  beneath, 
and  with  matted  deciduous  pubescence,  oblong-lanceolate  or  elliptic,  cus- 
pidate-serrate, main  lateral  nerves  20-25  pair,  like  the  midrib  impressed  on 
the  upper  side  and  very  prominent  beneath,  joined  by  transverse  veins 
at  right  angles,  blade  6-12  in.,  petiole  1|  in.  long.  Fruit  in  short  pedun- 
culate axillary  spikes,  cup  while  young  of  few,  when  full-grown  of  nume- 
rous (10-16)  concentric  belts,  hemispherical,  attaining  2  in.  diam.,  acorn 
velvety,  subglobose,  more  than  half  enclosed  in  the  cup.  Q.  paueUamd- 
losOy  Alph.  DC.  Frodr.  xvi  iL  101,  is  not  specifically  distinct,  the  number 
of  concentric  belts  is  laiger  in  full-grown  cups. 

Nepal,  Sikkim  (5000-8000  ft.)  One  of  the  commonest  trees  about  Darjilinff. 
Bhutan.  Fl.  in  spring  ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  November.  Attains  80-120  ft,  wiui 
a  tall  straight  trunk  40-60  ft  high,  and  9-15  ft.  giith. 
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18,  Q.  spicAta,  Smith ;  WalL  PL  Aa.  rar.  t.  46. — Syn.  Q.  Rquamata^ 
Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii  638;  Wight  Ic.  t  213.  Vem.  Dandwa  singali^  phaco 
singhali,  arkaula,  llepal  j  Bara  chakma^  Silhet ;  ThitcJia*  Buim. 

A  large  evergreen  tree,  with  thick,  glabrous  branchlets.  Leaf-buds 
open,  scales  imbricate,  lanceolate,  cuspidate.  Leaves  entire,  glabrous, 
shining,  coriaceous,  thick  and  firm,  elliptic -lanceolate  or  oblanceolate, 
narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  6-9  in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves  12-18  pair. 
Flowers  in  erect  terminal  and  axillary  spikes,  forming  terminal  panicles. 
Male  and  female  fi.owers  on  distinct  spikes,  and  often  on  separate  trees. 
Male  flowers  in  sessile  globose  or  elongated  tomentose  heads,  supported 
by  3  lanceolate  bracts,  the  middle  one  longer  than  the  lowest  flower,  with 
subulate  bracteoles  between  the  flowers.  Perianth-segments  5-6,  stamens 
10-12,  surrounding  a  tomentose  rudimentary  ovary.  .Fruit  in  sessile 
clusters  of  3-5,  arranged  in  erect  spikes  with  woody  rachis,  9-12  in.  long. 
Cup  with  adpressed  imbricate  scales,  enclosing  the  acorn  while  young, 
afterwards  flat-concave,  supporting  the  base  of  the  subglobose  acorn,  ad- 
joining cups  generally  connate^     Acorn  hard,  §-1  in.  diam. 

Nepal,  Sikkim  (2000-4000  ft.),  Bhutan,  Assam,  Easia,  Chittagong,  Burma, 
Indian  Archipelago.  FL  March,  April ;  the  fruit  ripens  Sept. -Oct  of  the 
second  year. 

Other  common  Indian  evergreen  Oaks  of  this  section  with  entire  leaves  and 
spicate  fruit,are :  1.  Q,feneHrata^^ox\},,  glabrous ;  scales  of  cup  imbricate,  nearly 
connate,  apex  free,  spreading.  East  Bengal,  Burma.  Wood  hard,  war^  much, 
medullary  t&jb  v^  broad.  2.  Q.  decJhata,  Hook.  £  &  Th.  (probably  identical 
with  Q,  acuminata,  Roxb.},  leaves  white-hoary  beneath,  scales  of  cup  imbricate. 
East  Benj^,  Burma.  3.  Q.  lappacea,  RoxbT,  with  pubescent  membranous  or 
thinly  coriaceous  leaves,  upper  ludf  of  cup-scales  free,  spreading.  East  Ben^, 
Burma.  4.  Q,  Umceaefolia^rJoib,,  glabrous  ;  cup  wiUi  concentric  bands,  with- 
out scales,  enclosing  |  of  acorn.  A  species  differing  from  most  other  Oaks  by 
a  ruminate  albumen,  and  by  the  structure  of  the  wood,  which  has  very  fine 
medullary  rays.    East  Bengal,  Burma. 

2.  CA8TANOPSIS,  Spach. 

Evergreen  ti-ees  with  entire,  rarely  serrate  coriaceous  penniveined  leaves. 
Flowers  in  erect  spikes,  arranged  in  terminal  panicles,  the  female  flower- 
spikes  generally  terminal,  the  male  spikes  lateral  and  more  numerous. 
Male  flowers  fasciculate ;  perianth  5-6-lobed ;  stamens  generally  twice  as 
many,  surrounding  a  hairy  rudimentary  ovary;  anthers  small,  2-celled, 
cells  connate.  Female  flowers  1-3,  included  in  an  involucre  of  numerous 
scales.  Limb  of  perianth  of  6  biseriate  segmenta  Ovary  3-celled,  with  2 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  styles  3,  rarely  more,  linear,  stigmatose  at  the  apex. 
One  to  three  1 -seeded  nuts  entirely  included  in  the  enlarged  capsuliform 
subglobose  involucre,  which  is  coriaceous,  outside  thickly  covered  with 
sharp,  often  branching,  prickles,  and  splits  open  irregularly.  Cotyledons 
farinaceous. 

*  Thitoha  Sb  the  Burmese  name  also  for  Q.  fenestrata,  lappacea,  aemisemUa,  and 
other  Oaks. 
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I^eaveB  entire,  glabroas ;  involucre  tomentose,  with  stout  stellate 

and  branching  spines 1.  C,  trtbuloidetm 

Leaves  serrate,  tomentose  beneath 2.  (7.  indica, 

1.  0.  tribuloides,  Alph.  DC. ;  Prodr.  xvi.  iL  1 11 . — Syn.  Quercus  armata^ 
Eoxb.  Cor.  PI.  t.  296;  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  640;  Wight  Ic.  t.  770.  Q.  ferox, 
Eoxb.  1.  c  639 ;  Wight  Ic.  t.  218.  Vem.  Tumari,  katonj,  Kamaon ; 
Kanta  singar^  Assam ;  Singhara^  Tipperah ;  Kyantsa,  Burm. 

A  large  eyergreen  tree,  youngest  shoots  slightly  pubescent,  leaf-buds 
open,  with  erect  lanceolate  scales.  Leaves  entire,  firm-coriaceous,  glab- 
rous, shining,  pale  beneath,  lanceolate,  3-6  in.  long,  narrowed  into  short 
petiole,  main  lateral  nerves  8-12  pair.  Flowers  in  erect  paniculate  pubes- 
cent spikes,  male  and  female  flowers  on  distiQct  spikes,  but  generaUy  in 
the  same  panicle.  Male  flowers  sessile,  solitary,  or  3-5  together,  in  small 
clusters ;  perianth  of  6  segments ;  stamens  12,  on  long  filaments,  surround- 
ing a  tomentose  rudimentary  ovary.  Styles  long,  linear,  erect.  Fruit  on 
long  erect  spikes,  with  woody  rachis ;  acorn  ovoid,  completely  enclosed 
by  the  thorny  involucre,  which  is  grey-tomentose,  and  thickly  set*  with 
stout  stellate  and  branching  spines,  each  about  ^  in.  long.  Cotyledons 
ruminated. 

South-east  Eamaon,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarda  river,  between  2000  and 
6000  ft.  Nepal,  Sikkim  (4000-7000  ft.),  Bhutan,  Kaaia,  Chittagong,  hiUs  in 
Burma  above  3000  ft.  Fl.  April,  May ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn  of  the  second 
year.  Wood  hard,  weight  62  lb. ;  in  Nepal  large  mortars  and  pestles  for  grind- 
ing grain  are  made  of  it,  and  it  is  a  favourite  wood  for  carpentered  work. 

2.  0.  indica,  Alph.  DC. ;  Piodr.  xvi.  ii.  109. — Syn.  Castcmea  indica^ 
Roxb.  L  c  643. 

A  middle-sized  evergreen  tree,  current  year's  branchlets  and  under  side 
of  leaves  rusty-tomentose,  leaf-buds  open,  scales  lanceolate.  Leaves  subses- 
sile  or  short-petiolate,  elliptic  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  cuspidate-serrate,  6-9 
in.  long,  main  lateral  nerves  15-20  pair.  Flowers  in  erect  paniculate 
tomentose  spikes,  male  and  female  flowers  generally  in  distinct  spikes,  but 
in  the  same  panicle.  Male  flowers  sessile,  in  rounded  bracteate  clusters  ; 
perianth  of  6  segments;  stamens  12,  filaments  long  slender,  surrounding 
a  tomentose  rudimentary  ovary.  Female  flowers  solitary,  or  2-3  in  one 
cup,  often  with  short  stamens ;  styles  linear,  erect,  the  ends  spreading. 
Fruit  in  erect  spikes,  with  a  thick  woody  rachis.  Acorns  often  2  in  one 
cup,  which  encloses  them  completely,  and  is  thickly  set  with  fasciculate 
prickles  about  ^  in.  long.     Cotyledons  not  ruminated. 

Nenal,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  Sikkim,  Terai,  Assam,  Kasia,  Chittagong.  Fl. 
Aug.-Nov.  ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  following  autumn.  The  seeds  are  eaten  in 
Silhet,  and  are  said  to  taste  like  inferior  filberts. 

Two  genera,  FagvA  and  Ca9tQ/n£<i,  important  as  forest- trees  in  Europe,  are 
allied  to  the  Indian  Ccutanopsis.  In  both,  the  involucre  encloses  several  female 
flowers  with  linear  styles,  and  is  enlaiged  and  hardened  during  maturity  into  a 
coriaceous  capsule-like  covering,  which  splits  into  4  valves,  covered,  in  the  case 
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of  Fagus,  with  soft  bristles,  enclosing  a  thiee-comered  nut,  and  in  the  case  of 
Castanea  with  numerous  sharp  stellate  prickles,  enclosing  a  rounded  nut  The 
male  flowers  of  Faff  its  are  in  pendulous  heads,  those  of  Castanea  in  long  slender 
erect  spikes,  having  at  their  base  a  few  involucres  with  female  flowers.  The 
cotyleoona  of  Fagtcs  are  oily,  raised  abovegroimd,  and  become  green  when  ger- 
minating.   Those  of  Castanea  are  farinaceous,  and  remain  underground. 

Fagus  sylvaticay  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL  344^  the  Beech — Bttche,  Germ. ;  Bitrey 
Fr.  A  laige,  not  very  long-lived,  deciduous  tree,  with  dense  shadv  foliage,  under 
which  no  grass,  and  very  few  shade-enduring  shrubs,  such  as  the  UoUy,  wiU  grow, 
but  which  enriches  the  solL  The  tree  bears  a  large  amount  of  shade  over- 
head, and  forms  a  most  useful  mixture  with  Oak  and  Scotch  Fir,  the  Beech 
being  cut  at  80-100  vears,  and  the  Oak  and  Fir  being  left  to  attain  twice  that 
age.  The  wood  is  white  when  fresh  cut^  turning  into  a  reddish-grey  when  dry  ; 
it  has  no  distinct  heartwood.  The  pores  are  fine,  numerous,  uniformly  distri- 
buted ;  the  medullary  rays  numerous,  not  long,  often  interrupted,  of  two  classes, 
narrow  and  broad,  appearing  on  a  vertical  section  as  shining  plates.  An  excel- 
lent fuel,  but  not  durable,  and  apt  to  warp  and  split.  Weight,  41-52  lb.  The 
wood  is  used  for  tools,  furniture,  wooden  shoes,  the  keels  of  vessels  ;  and  in 
France,  North  Italy,  and  Austria,  after  impregnation  with  sidphate  of  copper, 
for  railway-sleepers.  The  wood  of  clean  st^ns  which  have  grown  up  in  compact 
masses  sputs  well,  and  is  made  (in  North  Italy,  CansigHo  forest  near  Treviso) 
into  sieve-frames  and  similar  articles.  The  Beech  does  not  attain  the  same  age 
as  the  Oak,  but  it  generally  grows  more  rapidly.  The  tallest  tree  I  have  seen 
is  a  renowned  beech  in  the^Steigerwald,  near  Kloster  Ebrach,  Franconia  ;  150  ft. 
high,  stem  90  ft.  to  the  first  branch,  15  ft.  drth  at  foot,  and  9  ft.  at  the  first 
branch,  supposed  to  be  300  years  old.  Beedies  exceeding  20  ft.  girth  are  not 
uncommon  in  England.  Its  home  is  Western,  Central,  and  South  Europe, 
not  in  Greece,  alid  it  is  common  on  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus  (Talish  ana 
Elbui^).  Its  north  limit  passes  through  the  south  of  Norway  and  Sweden  ; 
it  is  not  found  indisenous  m  Eussia  north  of  the  52d  degree  north  latitude. 
In  South  Europe  we  Beech  is  only  found  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
sometimes  forms  the  upper  limit  of  forest  vegetation.  On  the  mountains  oi  Cor- 
sica, for  instance,  the  vertical  r^ons  are  as  follows  :  l*'.  Evergreen  brushwood 
(Maki) ;  2°.  Pinus  Pinaster,  Qtiercus  Ilex,  and  Gastanea  vesca  ;  3®.  Pinus  Lor- 
icio ;  4^  Abies pectinata  (the  Silver  Fir) ;  and  5°.  the  Beech,  The  tree  has  a 
marked  partiality  for  limestone  and  chalk  ;  well-known  instances  are  the  fine 
beech-forests  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  tree  on  the  chalk 
cliflis  of  Moen  and  Riigen,  and  the  magnificent  forests  on  Muschelkalk  and  Idas 
in  Central  Germany. 

Gastanea  vulgaris,  I^un. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  114. — Sjm.  (7.  vesca,  Gsertn. 
Sweet  GhestmU — Ghdtaignter,  Fr. ;  Bdelkastanie,  Germ.  A  large,  long-lived, 
deciduous  tree,  of  rapid  growth  while  young,  more  rapid  than  the  oak,  and  at- 
taining a  gigantic  size,  stems  30-40  ft.  girth  and  certainly  1000  years  old  not  rare 
in  South  Europe,  and  much  larger  stms  being  on  record — e,g.,  the  renowned 
chestnuts  of  the  ^tna,  two  trees,  sound  and  vigorous,  60-80  ft.,  and  one  (cas- 
tagno  dei  centi  cavalli)  hollow,  in  5  pieces,  more  than  190  ft.  girth.  Sapwood 
white,  heartwood  dark-brown,  the  annual  rings  distinctly  marked  by  a  belt  of 
large  pores  close  together  (spring  wood),  surrounded  by  an  outer  belt  of  more 
compact  wood  with  very  fine  pores,  generally  arranged  in  wayjr  lines.  Medul- 
lary rays  very  fine,  numerous,  which  distin^shes  chestnut  nrom  oak  timber 
at  a  glance.  Weight,  37-54  lb.  Old  trees  have  often  ring-shakes  and  central 
hoUowB,  and  the  timber  is  not  so  durable  as  that  of  oak  ;  in  the  south  of  Europe 
it  is  used  for  building,  furniture,  and  cask-staves  ;  but  the  legends  of  the  roofs  of 
old  churches  and  other  buildings  made  of  diestnut  timber,  in  Ffance  and  Eng- 
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land,  are  mythical — ^whereyes  examined,  sadi  timber  haa  been  found  to  be  oak. 
It  coppicee  vigorously;  along  the  Vosges  it  is  grown  for  vineyard  poles,  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  for  hop-poles.  In  the  south  of  Europe  the  chestnut  forms  extensive 
forests  more  or  less  cultivated,  the  fruit  being  its  most  valuable  produce,  form- 
ing an  important  article  of  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Central  France,  Sjpain,  Corsica,  Italy,  and  Greece.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
its  original  home  is  m  Asia  Minor  ana  Greece,  or  whether  it  is  also  indigenous 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  In  England  it  was  introduced  at  an  early  age.  The  tree 
has  been  grown  in  the  N. W.  Himalaya,  and  should  be  encouraged  a£  an  im- 
portant food-producing  tree,  wherever  it  bears  fruit. 

3.  OABPINUS,  Toumef: 

Deciduous  trees ;  buds  elongate,  closed,  with  imbricate  scales.  Leaves 
membranous,  serrate.  Male  flowers  in  drooping  sessile  lateral  hairy  cat- 
kins ;  perianth  none ;  stamens  6-12  on  short  filaments,  attached  to  the 
base  of  the' broad-ovate  scales  ;  anther-cells  distinct^  stipitate,  hairy  at  the 
tip.  Fenmle  flowers  in  slender  drooping  terminal  spikes,  in  p&irs  in  the 
axils  of  deciduous  linear-lanceolate  bracts,  each  flower  supported  by  a  3- 
lobed  or  undivided  persistent  involucre,  which  is  enlarged  in  fruit.  Ovary 
2-celled,  limb  of  perianth  dentate ;  styles  2,  erect,  filiform.  Fruit  1 -seeded, 
enclosed  in  a  hard  pericarp,  6-12-ribbed,  crowned  by  the  perianth-teeth, 
and  often  by  the  persistent  styles,  small,  many  times  shorter  than  the  en- 
larged membranous  3-7-nerved  reticulate  involucral  bracts. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  long-acnminate,  duplicate-serrate  .  .  1.  C,  viminea. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  serrate,  teeth  simple,  subulate  .        .        2.  C  faginea. 

1.  0.  vlminea,  WaU.,  PI.  As.  Ear.  t.  106 ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  127. 
Vem.  Charkhrif  kdi^  Pb. ;  Pumne^  gar  la,  chamkJiarak,  N.W.P. 

A  moderate  -  sized  tree  with  slender  drooping  verrucose  branches; 
leaf-buds  cylindric,  scales  shining,  fringed  with  short  soft  hairs.  Leaves 
glabrous,  ovate-lanceolate,  with,  large  serratures  serrulate  on  the  outside, 
long-acuminate,  acumen  Ihiear,  serrate;  blade  3-4  in.,  petiole  slender,  hairy, 
^  in.  long.  Involucral  bracts  f  in.  long,  3-5-nerved,  lanceolate,  unequal- 
sided,  the  broad  half  dentate  with  large  obtuse  teeth,  the  narrow  half 
entire,  often  with  a  short  lobe  near  the  base ;  fruit  1-2  line^  long  (2-seeded, 
Lindley  in  Wall.  L  c.) 

Himalaya,  extending  west  to  the  Kavi,  between  5000  and  7000  ft.  Kasia 
hills.  Male  catkins  appear  before  the  leaves,  female  fl.  with  the  leaves  in  spring. 
Fr.  June-Sept  Often  foimd  near  water.  Bark  thin,  grey.  Wood  yellowiaJi- 
white,  hard^  heavy,  believed  to  be  durable.  Growth  moderately  slow,  10  rings 
per  inch. 

2.  C.  faginea,  Lindley.— Tab.  LXVI.— Wall  PL  As.  Ear.  ii  5.  Vem. 
Shirdsh,  Imar,  Pb. ;  CUsh,  KW.P. 

A  moderate-sized  tree ;  branchlets  and  petioles  soft-tomentose.  Leaves 
pubescent  when  young,  glabrous  afterwards,  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  short- 
petiolate,  serrate  with  simple  subulate  serratures,  3-5  in.  long.  Involucral 
bracts  f  in.  long,  pubescent,  4-6-nerved,  triangular,  very  unequal-sided,  the 
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midrib  close  to  one  side,  which  is  entire,  forming  the  basis  of  the  triangle, 
the  other  two  sides  coarsely  dentate. 

On  the  Bias  between  4000  and  5500  ft.,  on  the  Sutlej  at  6000,  in  Garhwal, 
Eamaon  at  7000  ft.  Nepal  and  Bhutan.  Bark  dark  brown,  smooth,  lightly 
wrinkled.    FL  March,  April ;  fr.  July,  Aug. 

Two  species  of  Carpinus  are  in  Europe.  I**.  G,  Betulus,  L. ;  Hook.  Stud.  FL 
345,  the  Hornbeam — Gharm^  Fr. ;  Hainimche^  German,  with  duplicate-serrate 
leaves,  3-lobed  involucral  bracts,  the  middle  lobe  longer ;  a  moderate- sized  slow- 
growing  tree,  with  great  powers  of  reproduction.  Coppices  vigorously,  and 
makes  useful  pollaim  on  dry  grass-land.  Is  not  iDJurea  by  frost,  and  is  often 
seen  in  Germany  frinmng  the  edges  of  the  Beech-forest  along  the  bottom  of  val- 
leys, where  the  Bee<3i  would  suffer.  The  wood  is  white,  heavy  (39-51  lb., 
Noidlinger),  and  is  marked  by  numerous  medullary  rays,  which  on  a  vertical 
section  are  3-4  in.  high.  Great^heating  power,  yields  a  better  fuel  than  even 
the  Beech.  Used  nminly  as  fuel ;  tool-handles,  the  teeth  of  cog-wheels,  and 
screws  of  wood  are  made  of  it.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  veiy  common  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  France,  indigenous  in  the  South  of  England,  and  of  Swe- 
den. Western  Asia  as  far  east  as  Asterabad,  south  of  the  Caspian.  In  Central 
Europe  commonly  associated  with  the  Beech. 

2^  0*  dmnensisy  Scop. — Syn.  (7.  ori€jUali8,lam,;  Eeichenb.  Ic.  FL  Germ, 
t.  634.  A  small  tree  or  large  shrub,  with  (generally)  small  duplicate-serrate 
leaves  and  ovate  6-8-nervea  involucral  bracts.  Italy,  Dahnatia,  Hungary, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Caucasus,  Persia,  and  Turkestan. 

Ostrya  eaiinnt/olia,  Scop. — Syn.  0.  vulgaris,  Willd. ;  Reichenb.  Fl.  Germ, 
t  635 — ^the  Hop  Hornbeamj  is  a  moderate-sized  tree,  with  leaves  similar  to 
those  of  the  Hombeun,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  involucral  bracts, 
forming  a  membranous  oval  bag  enclosing  tne  fruit.  Central  and  Eastern 
Mediterranean  region,  not  in  Spain,  and  in  France  only  near  Nice,  and  on 
the  coast  a  little  farther  west.    Forests  of  it  in  Greece.    Asia  Minor,  Armenia. 

4.  OOBYLUS,  Tonm. 

Deciduous  shrubs  or  small  trees ;  bnds  closed,  scales  imbricate ;  branch- 
lets  and  petioles  generally  with  glandular  hairs.  Male  flowers  in  drooping 
cylindrical  hairy  catkins,  catkins  fSeuBciculate,  or  2-3  on  a  common  ped- 
uncle, perianth  none,  stamens  4,  attached  to  the  inside  of  a  broad  scale,  to 
the  edges  of  which  are  attached  two  smaller  scales ;  anther-cells  distinct, 
with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  tip,  on  short,  often  partially  connate  fila- 
ments, appearing  sometimes  as  8  stamens  with  1-ceIled  anthers.  Female 
flowers  in  small  sessile  ovoid  lateral  bud-like  spikes,  with  imbricate  scale- 
like bracts,  the  flowers  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  bracts,  each 
flower  enclosed  by  two  or  more  minute  scales  (involucre)  cleft  into  numer- 
ous narrow  lobes.  limb  of  perianth  minutely  toothed.  Ovary  2-celled,  1 
ovule  in  each  cell ;  styles  2.  Fruit  usually  clustered,  each  consisting  of  a 
hard  usually  I-seedednut,  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  involucre  (scales),  which 
forms  a  leafy  entire  or  2-leaved  sheath,  mouth  lobed,  lobes  sometimes  spin- 
escent.    The  oily  cotyledons  of  the  germinating  seed  remain  underground. 

Leaves  ovate-oblons  ;  lobes  of  involucre  spinescent ;  stamens  4,  « 

anthers  2-cel1eo^  cells  distinct,  parallel         .        .        .        .  1.  Cferox. 

Leaves  obovate ;  lobes  of  involucre  not  spinescent ;  stamens  8, 

anthers  1-celled 2.  C7.  Ccl%ma. 
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1.  0.  ferox,  WalL  PL  Aa.  Rar.  t  87  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  iL  129. 

A  small  tree,  with  elongate  silky  buds,  the  outer  scales  erect  Leaves 
pubescent  when  young,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  closely  serrate  with  un- 
equal cuspidate  serratures;  blade  4-5  in.,  petiole  hairy,  ^  in.  long.  Catkins 
fcksciculate,  scales  obovate,  acute,  bearing  at  their  base  4  subsessile  stamens, 
each  with  2  distinct  contiguous  anther-cells.  Fruit  in  clusters  of  3-6,  in- 
volucre villous,  thick,  almost  fleshy,  with  pinnatifid  lobes,  the  divisions 
terminating  in  slender  spines  ^  in.  long.     Pericarp  hard  thick. 

Nepal,  Sikkim  (8000-10,000  ft.)  FL  Sept.  Oct  Wood  light,  compact,  and 
of  a  pale  colour. 

2.  0.  Colnma,  Linn. — Syn.  (7.  Jaeqiiemontiij  Dne.  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot 
t.  160.  C.  Icieera,  Wall.  Vern.  Urni,  Jhelam ;  Winriy  tnii,  warawi^ 
tDuriyOy  thangi,  thankoli,  Kashmir  and  Chamba ;  Shurliy  sharoli,  geh^ 
Sutlej  ;  Kapasiy  hhotia^  baddm,  JST.W.P. 

A  small  or  moderate-sized  tree;  buds  short,  nearly  hemisphericaL 
Leaves  glabrous,  obovate,  acuminate,  base  cordate,  unequally  serrate,  main 
lateral  nerves  10-12  pair,  each  nerve  terminating  in  a  more  or  less  distinct 
lobe ;  blade  5-6,  petiole  1-1^  in.  long.  Catkins  fasciculate,  scales  obovate, 
acute,  bearing  along  the  midrib  eight  1 -celled  anthers  on  short  often  more 
or  less  connate  filaments.  Fruit  in  clusters  of  2-3,  involucre  subcoriaceous, 
double,  the  inner  sheathing,  with  numerous  elevated  ribs,  cleft  into  linear- 
lanceolate  serrate  lobes  with  glandular  hairs  j  the  outer  of  several  laciniate 
bracts. 

N.W.  Himalaya,  5500-10,000,  ascending  in  places  to  10,500  ft,  on  the  Sutlej 
as  far  as  Pan^  on  the  right,  and  Poari  on  the  left  bank.  Also  in  South-East 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Gregarious,  often  forming  extensive  thickets,  not  rare 
near  the  upper  limit  of  tree  vegetation,  and  sometimes  associated  with  Parrotia. 
Often  cultivated.  Hardy  in  England.  Fl.  early  in  spring ;  the  fruit  ripens  in 
July,  August.  Generally  a  smaU  tree  with  short  trunk,  but  often  (particularly 
cidtivated  specimens)  attains  40-50  ft,  with  an  erect  somewhat  gnarled  trunk, 
6-7  ft.  girth.  Growm  apparently  slow,  10-12  rings  per  inch  of  radius.  Bark 
thin,  brownish-grey,  very  rugose  with  numerous  (fiirk  wrinkles,  equal  in  width 
to  the  intervening  low  rounded  ridges,  the  ridses  divided  by  short  cross-fissures 
into  long  scales,  which  in  old  trees  often  detacn  themselves  at  the  base,  and  ex- 
foliate upwards,  like  the  bark  of  jEscultis  indica.  Wood  compact  not  hard  or 
heavy,  with  fine  medullary  ravs,  considered  a  good  timber— (have  old  trees  a  dis- 
tinct dark-brown  heartwood  ?)  The  kernels  are  as  good  as  English  hazel-nuts, 
and  rorm  an  important  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of  the  hills.  In  the  bazars 
of  the  Panjab  plains  they  are  sold  under  the  name  of  findak  for  medicinal 
purposes.    They  are  imported  into  England  from  the  Levant  as  Turkey  nuts. 

C.  Avellana,  Linn. — Hook.  Stud.  FL  345,  the  common  ffazd — Uasel,  German  ; 
Goudrier,  French,  is  a  shrub  with  short-petiolate  broadly  ovate  or  rotundate 
leaves,  hairy  while  young,  and  a  single  palniately-lobed  involucre.  Europe, 
Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  Ascends  to  5000  ft  in  TyroL  The  male 
catkins  are  formed  in  autumn,  and  open  very  early,  between  Jan.  and  April,  long 
before  the  leaves  are  out  The  Hazel  is  common  in  mixed  coppice-woods  in 
England,  the  North  of  France,  and  some  parts  of  Germany.    It  requires  a  good 
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deal  of  lieht,  bat  thrives  well  under  Btandards  of  Oak,  Birch,  and  Ash.    Makes 
excellent  hoops.    No  heartwood,  medullary  rays  broad,  pores  fine. 

Order  LXXIIL   KTSIGAGiLffi. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  mostly  aromatic,  mth  alternate  simple,  ezstipulato, 
generally  serrate,  coriaceous  leaves  with  a  prominent  midrib  and  often 
resinous  dots  beneath.  Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous,  the  male  and 
female  in  catkins  or  spikes.  Male  fl. :  Stamens  2-16,  in  the  axil  of  lateral 
bracts,  sometimes  with  2  or  more  lateral  bracUets ;  anthers  2-celled,  the 
filaments  often  connate  at  the  base.  Female  fl. :  Perianth  none;  ovary- 
1 -celled  with  1  basal  ovule,  in  the  axil  of  a  lateral  bract,  generally 
surrounded  by  2-4  more  or 'less  culhering  bracteoles;  stigmas  2,  sessile. 
Fruit  a  hard-shelled,  l-seeded  nut,  clothed  with  a  fleshy  or  waxy  pericarp. 
Seed  exalbominous,  cotyledons  fleshy,  radicle  superior. 

1.  MYBICA,  Linn. 
(Characters  those  of  the  Order.) 

1.  M.  sapida,  WalL  Tent.  FL  Nep.  t.  45. — ^Yem.  Kaphaly  kdepTial, 
N.W.  HimaL  ;    Kobusi,  Nepal. 

A  moderate-sized  (always?)  evergreen  dioicous  tree,  the  ctment  year's 
branchlets  tomentose  or  pubescent  Leaves  with  a  faint  pleasant  aromatic 
smell  when  rubbed  or  broken,  alternate,  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  nar- 
rowed into  a  short  petiole,  those  on  older  trees  3-5  in.  long,  entire,  coria- 
ceous, on  the  under  side  pale  or  rust-coloured,  with  numerous  black 
resinous  dots ;  petiole  and  midrib  pubescent ;  main  lateral  nerves  anasto- 
mosing by  prominent  intramarginal  and  reticulate  veina  Leaves  on 
young  plants  and  shoots  5-8  in.  long,  membranous,  with  large  and  sharp 
serratures,  and  more  numerous,  prominent,  main  lateral  nerves.*  Male 
catkins  cylindric,  ^  in.  long,  sessile  in  lax  axillary  drooping  racemes,  as 
long  as  leaf  or  shorter.  Female  flowers  in  slender  axillaiy  spikes,  styles 
red.  Fruit  a  sessile  ovoid  drupe,  several  on  axillary  peduncles,  f  in.  long, 
tuberculate,  pubescent  while  young,  glabrous  when  ripe,  with  scanty  red- 
dish pulp,  which  is  composed  of  cylindric  or  clavate  fleshy  hairs  filled 
with  red  juice  mixed  with  fine  dry  hairs  or  fibre&     Nut  rugose,  pitted. 

Himalaya,  outer  ranges,  from  3000  to  6000  ft.,  extending  north-west  to  the 
Ravi,  but  scarce  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Assam,  Kasia  hills.  Not  gregarious  in  the 
N.W.  Himidaya,  generally  in  mixed  forests.  The  leaves  are  renewed  in  April 
and  May  ;  flowers  generally  in  Oct.-Dec,  the  fruit  ripening  in  May.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  in  flower  in  spring.  Attams  30  ft.,  with  a  thick  erect 
trunk.  Bark  dark-  or  brownish-grey,  with  deep  vertical  wrinkles.  Wood  pale- 
brown,  heavy,  compact,  and  hard.  The  fruit  is  eaten,  and  it  is  sold  in  the  bazars 
of  the  hills,  the  pulp  is  scanty,  but  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  sweet  and  acidu- 
lous taste.  The  Dark  is  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  tree  ;  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  the  plains,  used  as  an  aromatic  stmiulant,  and  externally  as  a  plaster 
against  rheumatism  (Pharm.  Ind.  217). 
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Wallich  identified  this  with  a  Japanese  tree  described  by  EsBmpfer  (Amcsn. 
Exot  798)  under  the  name  of  Jubat  (vulgo  Jamma  momu).  Hooker,  Bot  Mag. 
t  5727|  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  a  variety  of  M,  Naa%^  Thunb.  {Na^  vulgo 
Nagi,  tsikhira  sibOf  KsBmpfer  Am.  Exot  773,  874),  to  which  he  refers  as  a  syn- 
onym M,  integrifoliat  Boxd.  FL  Ind.  iii.  765  ;  Wight  Ic.  t  764,  765.  a  shrub  or 
tree  of  Silhet,  the  Easia  hills,  and  Assam,  with  an  ovoid  drupe,  the  size  of  a 
prune,  yellow  when  ripe,  which  ripens  in  May^  is  too  sour  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  is 
pickled  and  used  as  a  condiment  Af,  Nagxj  Thunb.,  is  synonymous  ¥dth  M. 
rvbrOy  Sieb.  et  Zucc  ;  Benth  Fl.  Hongkong.  322 ;  it  is  a  large  tree,  not  un- 
common on  the  hills  in  Japan  (vem.  JanMumo  N'oki),  and  much  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  deep-red  purple  acidulous  fruit  in  Japan  and  China,  which  is 
eaten  raw  and  cooied.  The  characters  by  which  these  three  species  are  gen- 
erally distinguished  are  as  follows :  male  catkins  simple,  not  paniculate  in  if. 
Nagiy  paniculate  in  M,  integrifolia  and  mpidoj  the  partial  catkins  short,  few- 
flower^  closely  approximate  in  M.ifUegrtffolia^  with  the  bracts  laiger,  as  long 
as  or  longer  than  the  stamens.  The  number  of  stamens  varies.  Dr  Hooker's 
view  is  probablv  correct,  and  when  it  is  fullv  established,  the  North  Indian 
tree  must  then  be  called  M,  N'agt,  Thunb.,  with  a  wide  range,  from  the  Panjab 
to  Japan,  and  from  China  to  the  sea-coast  of  Singapore  and  Borneo,  where  it 
grows  as  a  shrub  12  ft.  high. 

Myrica  Gale,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  347,  Sweet  Gale,  or  Bog  Myrtle^  is  a 
deciduous  gregarious  aromatic  shrub  in  peat-bogs,  moors,  and  wet  places 
of  Britain,  North  end  Central  Europe,  North  Asia,  and  North  America,  whicJi 
flowers  before  the  leaves  come  out  in  April,  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  (compact 
resinous  spikes)  in  August. 

The  followii^,  and  probably  several  other  species  of  this  genus  yield  v^e- 
table  wax,  which  forms  the  outer  covering  oi  the  friiit :  1.  M,  cerifera,  L., 
Bayberry  or  Wax  Myrtle^  A  small  shrub  of  North  America,  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
and  sea-coast  to  Florida,  with  numerous  small  nuts  encrusted  with  white  wax. 
2.  M,  cordifolia^  L.,  the  Wax  Myrtle  or  CandUherry  bush  of  dry  sand-hills  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  Leaves  ovate-dentate  with  cordate 
base,  fruit  ^  in.  diam.  3.  M.  arauta,  Kunth.,  a  monoicous  evei^en  shrub  on 
the  mountams  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  and  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia. 

Order  LXXIV.  JTJGLANDEiB. 

Trees,  rarely  shnibs,  with  alternate  pinnate  often  aromatic  leaves  with- 
out stipules.  Flowers  monoicous,  the  male  in  lateral  catkins,  the  female 
solitary,  clustered  in  erect  or  drooping  spikes.  Male  fl. :  Stamens  3-10, 
inserted  on  lateral  bracts,  generally  surrounded  by  3-6  membranous  scales  ; 
anthers  2-celled,  fllaments  short.  Female  fl. :  Perianth  adnate  to  ovary, 
sometimes  enclosed  by  foliaceous  bracts,  connate  and  cup-shaped  at  the 
base;  ovary  1 -celled  with  1  erect  ovule.  Fruit  a  1 -seeded  2-valved  nut, 
often  incompletely  2-  or  4-celled  at  the  base,  and  enclosed  by  a  coriaceous 
or  fleshy  pericarp,  which  remains  attached  to  the  nut  or  eventually  separ- 
ates from  it.  Seed  without  albumen,  cotyledons  fleshy,  oily,  sinuous  or 
corrugated,  2-lobed,  radicle  short,  superior. 

Fruit' a  large  woody  nut,  enclosed  in  a  thick  coriaceous-fleshy 

pericarp,  which  separates  from  it  when  ripe     .        .        .1.  JuoLAJfS. 

Fruit  small,  enclosed  m  large  foliaceous  bracts,  in  drooping 

spikes ;  pericarp  not  separating  from  the  nut  ...      2.  Enoeluardtia. 
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This  small  bnt  remarkable  family,  whicli  has  great  analogy  with  Fistaeia 
amon^  AnacardkusecB,  except  the  nee  oyary  and  curved  embryo  of  the  latter, 
contamSy^.besides  these  two  genera,  the  followmg :  1.  CcurvOy  inflorescence  similar 
to  Juglcms,  but  male  flowers  fasciculate,  and  petals  of  tne  female  flowers  want- 
ing; d,  alba,  Nutt.,  and  several  other  species  of  wis  North  American  genus  (hardy 
in  England)  furnish  valuable  timber,  and  yield  the  well-known  Uvchory-nuts, 
2.  Platycarya  gtrobUa^ea^  Sieb.  &  Zucc  {Fortunea  chinensit,  IdndL^,  a  tree  of 
Japan  and  China  Qiardy  in  England),  with  the  female  flowers  at  the  base  of  the 
male  catkins,  fommig  a  cone  ^en  in  fruit.  3.  Fterocarya  fraxini/olia,  Spach, 
a  tree  of  Armenia,  the  Caucasus,  and  North  Persia  (hardy  in  England),  with  12 
pair  of  serrate  leaflets,  the  male  catkins  at  the  base  of  the  female  flower-spikes, 
which  are  long,  lax,  and  drooping,  the  fruit  with  2  broad  lateral  wings. 

1.  JUGLAnrS,  L. 

Aromatic  trees.  Leaves  imparipinnate ;  petioles  broad-based,  leaving 
large  scars  on  falling.  Male  flowers  in  lateral  catkins  from  the  ^xils  of 
fallen  leaves,  on  the  previous  yeaz^s  wood.  Perianth  of  3-6  unequal  lobes 
inserted  on  a  lateral  bract  Stamens  10-40,  filaments  free,  very  short. 
Female  flowers  solitary  or  several  together  at  the  ends  of  branches ;  calyx 
tubular,  adhering  to  the  ovary,  4-toothed,  4  small  petals  in  the  sinus  be- 
tween the  teeth.  Stigmas  2,  more  or  less  fleshy,  fimbriate.  Fruit  with 
a  thick  coriaceous  or  fleshy  pericarp,  enclosing  a  hard  woody,  mosUy  irreg- 
ularly-furrowed endocarp  or  nut-shelL    Embryo  sweet,  edible. 

1.  J.  regia,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii  Q3l.—WalmU—Noyer,  French ; 
WallmisSy  Grerman.  Sans.  Akshota,  dkhota.  Fers.  Ckdrmayhz  (four 
brains  or  kernels),  used  in  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan.  Yem.  ATchrot, 
Local  names  :  Ughz^  wag?iz,  Afghanistan  ;  Akhor,  khor,  krot^  dun,  Kash- 
mir ;  Kdboiang,  thdrika,  Pb. ;  Starga,  Ladak ;  Kd,  Kunawar  3  Akhor, 
khoTy  kharotf  karat,  Jaunsar  and  Kamaon. 

A  large  tree,  youngest  shoots  velvety  or  with  floccose  pubescence.  Leaf- 
lets elliptic-oblong,  entire  (rarely  serrulate),  subcoiiaceous,  glabrous,  with 
tufts  of  hairs  in  the  axils  of  nerves  beneath,  main  lateral  nerves  prominent^ 
15-20  pairs ;  terminal  leaflet  largest,  petiolulate,  the  lateral,  3-4  sometimes 
5-6  pair,  subeessile,  nearly  opposite,  those  near  the  base  snualler ;  common 
petiole  6-12  in.  long,  glabrous  or  hoary.  Male  catkins  appearing  with  the 
leaves  in  the  previous  year's  axils  and  on  the  previous  yeai^s  wood,  some- 
times in  pairs,  green,  pubescent,  cylindric,  2-5  in.  long ;  bracts  pedicellate, 
oblong,  with  6  perianth-lobes  and  10-20  stamens,  the  buds  of  the  coming 
year's  catkins  being  ready-formed  in  the  leaf-axils.  Female  flowers  1-3, 
limb  of  calyx  minute,  indistinctly  toothed,  petals  linear-lanceolate,  green^ 
varying  in  length,  sometimes  half  the  lengUi  of  ovary.  Fruit  green,  ovoid, 
glabrous,  2  in.  long,  enclosing  a  brown,  irregularly-furrowed  nut,  which  is 
2-valvedy  acutd  at  the  upper  end  and  divided  by  2  thin  coriaceous  dissepi- 
ments into  4  incomplete  cells,  one  dissepiment  separating  the  2  cotyledons, 
the  other  dividing  them  at  the  back  into  2  lobes.  Seed  with  2  integu- 
ments, the  outer  yellowish  brown,  the  inner  white,  very  fine. 

Of  the  varieties  described  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvl  ii.  136,  the  following  may 

2  I 
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be  mentioned,  a.  teneraf  shell  of  nut  thin,  fragile.  jS.  beloudehiatanaj 
leaflets  2  pair,  entire,  the  terminal  leaflet  8-10  in.  long.  Belnchistan 
near  Quetta  (a  few  trees  only,  Stocks).  7.  kamaonia^  petiole  rusty-tomen- 
tose,  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  6-9  in.  long,  firuit  pubescent,  shell 
of  nut  thick  and  very  hard.  Elamaon  and  Jaunsar  (cultivated,  and  wild 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Dharaghad,  June  1873,  D.B.) 

Wild  in  many  forests  of  the  North- West  Himalaya  and  in  Sikkim  ;  also^ 
according  to  Ihe*  generally  received  opinion,  in  trans-Caucasia  and  probably  in 
Armenia.  C.  Koch,  however  (Dendrologie,  L  564),  states  that  the  tree  is  not 
wild  in  either  of  these  countries  or  in  Asia  Minor,  and  suggests  that  its  home  may 
possibly  be  found  in  Central  Asia.  Cultivated  in  Afghanistan,  fieluchistan,  on 
the  hills  in  the  trans-Indus  territory,  at  5000-6000  ft  near  villages ;  abundantly 
in  Kashmir,  in  the  North-West  Himalaya  between  3500  and  10,000  ft.,  both  in 
the  outer  ranges  and  in  the  inner  arid  tract,  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  the  Kasia 
hills.  In  Kunawar  its  upper  limits  are  Spui  on  the  right  and  Namgia  on  the 
left  b^nk,  and  in  Nubra  it  is  cultivated  up  to  nearly  11,000  ft.  Grown  and 
bears  fruit  in  gardens  in  Peshawar,  grows  but  does  not  bear  fruit  in  Calcutta. 
Commonly  cultivated  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  In  Western  Europe  the 
W^ut  is  grown  nearly  to  58°  N.L.  in  Ross-shire,  but  only  in  sheltered  places. 
Near  Edinburgh  the  tre^ grows  with  vigour,  but  ripens  its  fruit  onl^  in  the  finest 
and  hottest  summers  (Selby,  British  Forest  Trees,  44).  On  the  east  side  of  Europe 
it  Ib  found  to  52^  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Pliny  states  that  it  was 
brought  from  Persia  (A.  De  Candolle,  Geographie  Bot.  393, 968).  Leafless  in  win- 
ter, the  new  foliage  comes  out  from  Feb.  to  April,  according  to  elevation,  and  the 
flowers  appear  about  the  same  time.  The  fruit  ripens  July-Sept  Attains,  under 
Tavourabte  circumstances,  80-100  ft  and  a  girth  of  10-15,  and  not  rarely  of  20  ft 
Instances  of  large  trees  are  :  22  ft.  eirth  at  Sali  on  the  Chenab  at  8200  ft. ;  28 
ft.  Kullu,  Stewart ;  17  ft.  and  100  n.  high,  Tutwa  forest,  Dharaghad,  Jaunsar, 
D.B.  Old  trunks  are  often  buttressed.  In  Ladak  the  trees  have  short  trunks 
not  exceeding  7-8  ft.  girth,  with  a  low  rounded  crown.  Bark  \  in.  thick,  silvery 
or  dark  grey,  sometimes  mixed  with  reddish  brown<  Sanwood  greyish  white. 
Heartwood  brown  or  greyish  brown,  often  veined  with  darker  shades,  darker 
near  the  centre.  Weight,  40-48  lb.  (Europe).  Medullary  rays  short,  moaerately 
broad,  numerous.  Pores  equal  in  size  and  imiformly  distributed,  solitary  or  in 
radial  groups  of  2-4,  annual  rings  distinct ;  besides  the  annual  rings,  numerous 
minute  concentric  lines.  The  heartwood  is  very  durable,  works  well  and  does 
not  warp  or  split ;  it  is  a  beautiful  furniture-wood  and  polishes  well ;  the  prin- 
cipal use  is  for  gun-stocks.  It  is  also  used  for  turning,  and  in  Kashmir  much 
of  the  lacquered  ware  is  made  of  it.  The  bark  is  largdy  exported  to  the  plains, 
and  sold,  under  the  name  of  dandasa,  to  clean  the  teeth  and  strengthen  the 
gums.  It  Is  also  used  (on  the  Bias)  as  a  dy^-stuff  and  in  native  medicine.  The 
twigs  and  leaves  are  used  as  winter  fodder,  which,  with  hay,  is  often  stored  on 
the  large  boughs  of  the  tree.  On  the  Sutlej  it  is  said  that  trees  which  are 
lopped  for  fodder  will  continue  yielding  frmt,  provided  they  get  rest  every 
fourth  year.  The  nut,  however,  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  tree  ; 
that  of  the  wild  tree  has  a  thick,  extremely  hard  shell  with  a  small  kernel, 
which  IB  rarely  eaten  :  the  cultivated  varieties  are  numerous,  one  much  valued 
in  Kashmir  is  called  kaghazi  (paper-shelled).  Where  the  tree  is  most  commonly 
cultivated,  in  Kashmir,  Pangi,  and  Kunawar,  Walnuts  form  an  important  article 
of  food.  Thejr  are  also  exported  largely  to  the  plains,  to  Bengal,  and  the  rest 
of  India.  Oil  is  made  of  them  in  Europe  and  in  India.  The  outer  covering  of 
the  fruit  is  employed  as  a  dye  in  Kashmir  ;  in  Europe  it  is  used  for  tanning,  as 
well  as  the  bark  of  the  tree.    The  tree  produces  fruit  at  an  early  age.    On  the 
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Ghenab  and  in  Eanawar  it  does  not  ripen  itB  fmit  well  at  an  elevation  above 
9500  ft.  The  wild  Wabiut  merits  cultivation  as  a  forest-tree  on  account  of  its 
timber  ;  when  grown  in  compact  masses  it  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  much 
iruit,  but  the  timber  would  probably  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
leaf-bearing  trees  of  the  North- West  Hmialaya,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  too  heavy  for  floating.  The  tree,  however,  requires  a  rich  and  deep  soil, 
and  will  probably  not  prove  to  be  a  rapid  grower. 

J,  nigra,  L.,  the  Black  Walnuty  sometimes  called  Blctck  Hickory y  of  North 
America,  particularly  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  south  to  Florida  ana  Texas,  has 
serrate,  ovate-lanceolate,  long-acuminate  leaflets,  and  a  spherical  incompletely 
4-celled  nut.  Wood  beautifully  veined,  valued  for  furniture,  heavier  than  that 
of  J.  regia  (lighter  according  to  Nordlinger,  Techn.  Eigensch.  d.  Holzes,  522). 

J,  cinerea,  £.,  the  BiUter-niU  of  CanacUi  and  the  Northern  States,  has  oblong- 
lanceolate,  downy  leaflets,  an  oblong  nut,  2-cell6d  at  the  base. 

2.  EKGELHABDTIA,  Leschenauli 

Eesinous  trees  or  large  shrubs.  Leaves  sometimes  apparently  paripin- 
nate  by  the  abortion  of  the  terminal  leaflet  Male  flowers  in  cylindric 
lateral  catkins.  Perianth  of  3-6  lobes,  adnate  to  a  lateral  generally  stip- 
itate  often  3-lobed  bract  Stamens  4-12,  anthers  subsessile.  Female 
flowers  in  long  drooping  bracteate  spikes.  Calyx  adnato  to  the  ovary 
with  a  4-dentate  limb.  Petals  none.  Stigmas  2,  sessile,  linear,  papillose. 
Bract  Clip-shaped,  enclosing  the  flower,  limb  divided  into  4  unequal  seg- 
ments, the  inner  rounded,  often  crenate,  the  three  outer  membranous, 
veined,  generally  oblong,  the  middle  one  longest  Fruit  small,  enclosed 
by  the  enlarged  bract ;  pericarp  thin,  firmly  adhering  to  the  endocarp. 

1.  E.  OolebrookiAiia,  Lindl.  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  t  208.— Vem.  Timar 
rulch,  Pb. ;  Mowa,  gobar  mofoa,  hodal  mowa,  Kamaon  ;  Khusam,  Banda. 

A  large  shrub  or  moderate  -  sized  tree,  the  current  year's  branchlets 
tomentose  or  pubescent  Leaves  generally  approximate  near  the  ends  of 
branches,  mostly  imparipinnate,  leaflets  3-5  pair,  nearly  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, shortly  petiolulate,  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  base  unequal- 
sided,  subcoriaceous  when  full-grown,  pubescent  or  tomentose  when 
young,  the  upper  side  glabrous  when  full-grown,  the  under  side  tomen- 
tose or  with  minute  round  yellowish  scales;  main  lateral  nerves  10-15  on 
either  side  of  midrib,  joined  by  prominent  reticulate  and  intramarginal 
veins.  Male  catkins  numerous,  3-5  in.  long,  generally  clustered  at  the 
base  of  the  female  spikes.  Bract  stipitate,  more  or  less  3-lobed,  bearing 
4-5  oblong  obtuse  scales,  one  generally  at  the  base,  the  others  at  the  top 
or  along  the  sides  of  the  bract,  and  6-8  sessile  hispid  mucronulate  anthers. 
A  tuft  of  hairs,  in  the  place  of  a  rudimentary  ovary,  not  rarely  between 
the  anthers.  Female  spikes  pedunculate,  5-6  in.  long,  drooping,  lax  when 
in  flower,  cylindric,  compact  when  in  fruit,  outer  bracts  in  fruit  spathulate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  the  middle  one  1-1^  in.  long,  the  two  lateral  ones  half 
that  length,  each  with  a  prominent  midrib,  and  reticulate  veins,  with 
minute  round  scales,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  the  inner  bract  irregularly 
dentate,  hispid  with  long  stifl*  hairs. 
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Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Noith-West  Himalaya,  ascending  to  6500  ft.,  common 
and  often  gregarious,  covering  laice  areas  on  dry  hillsides  in  Eamaon  and 
Garhwal,  extending  to  tiie  Chenab,  but  scarce  west  of  the  Jumna.  Kalliangarh 
hills  in  the  Banda  district  Leafless  during  part  of  winter ;  the  flowers  appear 
with  the  young  leaves  in  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  May.  jBark 
light  or  dark  grey.    Attains  a  girth  of  4-5  ft  in  North- West  India. 

Farther  researches  on  the  spot  will  probably  show  that  this  species  is  only 
a  tomentose  and  small-sized  variety  of  ^.  nncata,  Blume  Flora  Javae.  1 1,  5,  of 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  East  Bengal,  Burma,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  Java  this 
is  a  gigantic  tree,  150-200  ft  high,  with  pale-red,  hard,  and  heavy  wood,  made 
into  (solid)  cart-wheels  and  gigantic  cattle-troughs.  The  leaves  are  more  gla- 
brous, the  leaflets  more  oblong  and  acuminate,  petiolate  or  sessile,  the  female 
spikes  are  12-20  in.  with  bracts  2  in.  long,  and  tine  male  catkins  4-8  in.  long. 
The  bracts  of  the  male  flowers  often  termmate  in  a  mucro,  and  they  are  some- 
times abnormally  lengthened  out  into  a  3-lobed  bract,  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  outer  lobes  of  the  female  bracts.  The  scales  attached  to  these  bracts  vary 
in  size  and  shape,  from  linear-oblong  to  triangular,  and  the  number  of  stamens 
in  one  flower  is  between  4  and  10.  In  the  female  flower  the  styles  are  some- 
times bifid. 

£.  Ros^rghiana,  Lindl.  in  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  1 199 — Syn.  Jvglaru  ptero- 
cocca,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  631 — ^is  difficult  to  identify.  Roxburgh's  figure  exactly 
represents  the  habit  and  fruit  of  £,  spicatay  Blume,  for  which  it  is  probably  in- 
tended. Casimir  De  Candolle  identifies  it  with  that  tree,  but  the  representa- 
tion and  description  of  the  male  flower  is  entirely  difl'erent  Roxbuigh  describes 
and  figures  ^UL  in  Herb.  Eew,  2395,  copied  in  PI.  As.  rar.)  the  male  flower  as 
consisting  ol  4  regular  scales  or  sepals,  with  3  stamens  at  the  base  of  each,  and 
in  the  plate  these  stamens  surround  what  appears  to  be  intended  for  a  rudimen- 
tary ovary.  The  female  flower-spikes  also  are  erect,  and  not  longer  than  the 
male  catkins.  I  have  seen  no  specimens  at  all  corresponding  to  the  plate,  and 
probably  there  was  a  nustake  in  the  original  drawing.  Wallich's  specimens 
from  Nepal  marked  B,  RoxburghianOy  agree  with  E,  tpicatay  Blume.  It  seems 
remarkable  that  WaUich,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  tree,  should  have  over- 
looked the  error  in  the  original  drawing  when  publishing  it  in  his  Asiatic  Plants. 
Roxburgh  states  that  the  oark  of  Jughnia  pterococca  is  thick,  dark-brown,  pos- 
sessing much  tannin,  and  is  reckoned  by  the  natives  (of  Silhet,  where  it  is  called 
Bolai)  the  best  they  are  acquainted  wim  for  tanning. 
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Shrubs,  climbeis,  undershrubs,  rarely  trees,  the  branches  articulated  at 
the  nodes.  Leaves  opposite  {Chfietum)  or  rudimentary,  consisting  of  a 
2-lobed  sheath  {Epltedra),  Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous,  in  heads  or 
spikes.  Male  flowers  consisting  of  2-8  monadelphous  stamens,  enclosed 
in  a  2-fid  sheathing  perianth ;  filaments  connate  into  a  fleshy  column ; 
anthers  1-  or  2-celled  (3-celled  in  the  abnormal  genus  WelwiUchia),  Female 
flowers  consiBting  of  a  naked  ovule,  enclosed  by  a  sheathing  or  imbricate 
bract,  and  several  integuments,  one  of  which  is  often  prolonged  into  a  fili- 
form appendix  resembling  a  style.  Fruit  1-  or  2-seeded,  enclosed  in  the 
more  or  less  succulent,  persistent  fleshy  bracts.  Embiyo  in  the  axis  of  a 
copious  albumen,  with  2  foliaceous  cotyledons,  radicle  superior. — Eoyle 
III.  347. 
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1.  EPHEDRA,  Tonm. 

Shrubs  or  undershrabs  with  nodose  steins,  and  articulate  opposite  or 
whorled  branches.  Wood  analogous  in  structure  to  the  wood  of  conifers, 
composed  of  rays  and  wood-cells  with  discs.  Leaves  reduced  to  a  mem- 
branous sheath  with  2  opposite,  sometimes  linear  lobes.  Flowers  dioicous, 
rarely  monoicous,  in  terminal  and  lateral  short,  bracteate,  sessile  or  pedun- 
culate spikes,  opposite  in  pairs  or  whorled.  Male  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
opposite  bracts,  forming  an  ovoid  4-20-flowered  spike ;  anthers  2-10,  two- 
celled,  opening  by  pores  at  the  top.  Female  spike  of  2  flowers,  rarely  1, 
enclosed  by  a  membranous  bifld  or  bipartite  sheath,  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  numerous  imbricate  bracts.  Seeds  two,  flat  on  the  inner,  convex  on 
the  outer  fistce,  rarely  1  seed  only. 

Brandies  erect,  intemodes  1-2  in.  long  ;  anthers  6-10,  stipitate  ; 
tube  of  inner  sheath  of  female  flowers  short,  included  within 
the  outer  bracts,  bifid,  lobes  ezserted  .        .        .        .        1.  ^.  vtdgaria. 

Branches  slender,  flaccid,  sometimes  scandent,  intemodes  1-4  in. 
long ;  anthers  2-5,  sessile ;  tube  of  inner  sheath  of  female 
flowers  ezserted,  truncate  or  indistinctly  2-lobed         .        .        2.  E,  Alte, 

1.  E.  ▼nlgaris.  Rich.  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi,  iL  364. — Syn.  E.  monostacJiya, 
and  dista^chya,  Linn. ;  Eeichenb.  Ic.  FL  Germ.  t.  539.  Yem.  Asmdnta, 
budshury  biUshur,  chewa^  Pb.  3  Khanda,  khanna,  Kunawar ;  Tee,  Uapatt^ 
traTio,  Ladak. 

A  small  rigid  shrub,' branches  green  or  brownish,  cylindric,  with  numer- 
ous raised  scabrous  lines,  intemodes  1-2,  sometimes  2^  in.  long,  sheaths 
yellow  or  brown,  with  a  white  membranous  edge  and  2  acute  teeth,  shorter 
than  sheath.  Male  spikes  yellow,  subsessile,  in  lateral  or  terminal,  often 
whorled  clusters  ;  anthers  6-10,  the  inner  ones  stipitate.  Female  spikes 
lateral  or  terminal,  in  pairs  or  whorled  clusters,  subsessile  or  short-pedun- 
culate ;  tube  of  inner  sheath  short,  included  within  the  outer  bracts,  2-fld, 
lobes  exserted.  Fruit  ovoid,  succulent,  sweet,  pale-  or  bright-red  when 
ripe,  -J-  in.  long,  seeds  2. 

Dry  stony  hills,  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan,  inner  arid  and  intermediate 
Himalaya,  Jhelam,  Chenab,  and  Sntlej,  between  7600  and  12,800  ft  (Umi  the 
lower  limit  in  Kunawar),  West  Tibet  to  16,600  ft.  (Stewart),  inner  Eamaon  and 
inner  Sikkim,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Tibet,  ascendi^  to  16,000  ft.,  South  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Western  Asia,  Caucasus,  Siberia.  ¥1,  Apiil-June,  later  at  high 
elevations  ;  the  fruit  ripens  Aug.-Oct.  At  high  elevations^  often  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  high,  lower  down  attains  2-4  ft.,  with  woody,  often  gnarled,  stems,  and 
numerous,  opposite  or  whorled,  straight  erect,  and  often  tuberculate  branches. 
Bark  grey,  rugose,  inner  substance  fibrous,  brovm,  very  touch.  Wood  whitish- 
yellow.  The  fruit,  which  looks  pretty,  clustered  on  the  dark-men  branches,  is 
very  sweet,  and  is  eaten  in  some  places — e,  a.,  on  the  Sutlej.  The  branches  are 
browsed  by  goats,  tiie  Yak  does  not  touch  them.  In  the  treeless  parts  of  Ladak 
the  woody  roots  and  stems  are  used  as  f  ueL 

2.  E.  Alte,  C.  A.  Meyer^Tab.  LXTX.^Versuch  einer  Monographic 
d.  GattuDg  Ephedra^  St  Petersburg,  1846,  75. — Syn.  E.  cUiata^  Fischer 
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et  Meyer.     Arab.  Alte.     Yem.  Kuchan^  nikki  (small),  kurkariy  brattOy 
tandala,  lastuk,  nangarwaly  Pb. 

A  shrub  with  slender  flaccid,  generally  whorled  branches ;  branchlets 
often  filiform,  with  numerous  raised  longitudinal  lines,  often  rough  with 
short  hairs,  internodes  1-4  in.  long,  sheaths  very  short,  with  two  tri- 
angular or  linear  teeth  longer  than  sheath,  often  prolonged  into  narrow 
linear  leaves.  Male  spikes  sessile,  in  lateral  or  terminal,  often  whorled 
clusters ;  anthers  2-5,  sessile.  Female  spikes  pedunculate,  solitary  or  in 
pairs ;  tube  of  inner  sheath  exserted,  truncate  or  indistinctly  2-lobed. 
Fruit  ovoid,  succulent,  tasteless,  ^  in.  long,  red  when  ripe. 

Plaias  of  the  Panjab  and  Sindh,  ascending  in  the  Salt  range  to  3000  ft.  Af- 
ghaniBtan,  Persia,  Arabia,  Aden,  Sinai.  Madden,  As.  See.  Joum.  xvii.  L  404,  men- 
tions an  Ephedra  in  Rajputana  (Vem.  Fhok,  generally  the  name  of  Calligonum 
polygonoiaes) ;  if  an  Epnedra,  it  probably  is  this  species.  Somewhat  gregari- 
ous, forming  dense  clumps  of  low  orushwood  in  the  most  arid,  sandy  or  stony 
places ;  branches  brown  or  somewhat  glaucous,  often  scandent  on  other  trees. 
Fl.  March,  April  (sometimes  in  October) ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  May,  and  is  often 
long  persistent  Bark  brown,  bunches  of  stem  and  branches  are  sometimes  used 
for  cleaning  brass  dishes. 

E.  alata,  D"«- ;  DC.  Prodr.  368,  is  a  much  larger  shrub,  9-10  ft.  high,  with 
stiff  erect  branches,  marked  by  having  bracts  and  sheath  of  female  flowers  with  a 
broad  white  membranous  margin,  the  inner  sheath  of  the  female  flowers  nearly 
2-partite  to  the  base,  and  3-8  subsessile  anthers  on  a  long-exserted  column. 
Deserts  of  North  Africa,  from  Algeria  to  Egypt,  Sinai,  Persia. — Aitchison  (Cat. 
142^  Quotes  ^*  Edgeworth,  Multan/'  I  have  not  seen  specimens  ;  Edgewoith  in 
Florula  Mallica  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  vi.  194,  enters  £.  alaia  (without  auth.), 
which  may  possibly  be  intended  for  E.  alcUay  Schimp.,  a  synonym  of  E.  Alte. 

Gnetvm  scandens,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  618 — Syn.  O.  edtUe,  Blume  ;  Vem. 
KumhcUy  umbliy  Bombay — ^is  a  stout  climbing  shrub,  with  opposite  coriaceous 
elliptic  -  oblong  petiolate  leaves,  6-6  in.  long,  which  turn  black  in  drying ; 
flowers  monoicous  in  cylindric  verticillate,  paniculate  spikes,  with  numerous 
short  annular  sheaths,  the  flowers  mixed  with  articulate  hairs  closely  packed  in 
their  axiLs.  Male  flowers  monandrous,  anthers  of  2  distinct  cells,  opening  by  a  slit 
at  the  apex,  at  the  end  of  a  thick  column,  protruding  from  a  thick  clavate  angular 
sheath,  which  splits  in  two.  Female  flowers  consisting  of  numerous  naked  ovules 
similarly  arranged,  and  mixed  with  articulate  hairs.  Fruit  an  oblong  1 -seeded 
drupe,  1-1^  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  thick  short  stalk,  red  when  npe.  The 
seeds  are  eaten.  Common  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Western  Gnats  and 
the  Konkan — ^East  Bengal,  Burma,  Indian  Archipelago,  China.  The  wood 
of  Gneium  consists  of  a  lai^e  number  of  distinct  wedge-shaped  ligneous  masses, 
which  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  and  separated  by  cellmar  tissue.  It 
thus  resembles  tne  wood  of  Menigpermacece  (p.  10). 

Order  LXXVI.    CONIFE&iE. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  generally  evergreen  and  resinous.  Wood  without 
vessels,  hence  on  a  horizontal  section  without  pores,  consisting  of  medul- 
lary rays  and  long  thick-waUed  wood-cells,  tapering  at  the  ends,  with 
circular  discs  (lenticular  cavities  between  the  walls  of  adjoining  cells),  on 
the  sides  parallel  to  the  rays  ;  in  the  wood  of  roots  on  all  sides.   The  tur- 
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pontine  (resin)  is  generally  secreted  in  laige,  branching,  intercellular  ducts 
lined  by  thin-walled  cells,  either  in  the  bark,  or  in  the  wood,  vertical 
in  the  mass  of  wood-cells,  and  horizontal  in  the  medullary  rays.  The 
annual  rings  are,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  marked  by  a  belt  of  thick-walled 
wood-cells  in  the  outer  (autumn)  wood,  and  a  belt  of  larger  wood-cells 
with  thin  walls  in  the  inner  (spring)  wood  of  the  succeeding  year.  In 
many  coniferous  woods  the  inner  belt  of  each  annual  ring  is  soft,  and 
the  outer  belt  compact  and  hard.  Leaves  alternate,  rigid,  scale-like, 
subulate,  acicular  or  linear,  rarely  with  a  broad  blade ;  without  stipules. 
Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous,  without  perianth.  Male  flowers  in 
deciduous  catkins.  Female  flowers  solitary,  capitate,  or  in  spikes  (cones), 
consisting  of  one  or  several  ovules  adnate  to,  or  surrounded  by  carpel- 
lary  scales.  Albumen  fleshy  and  oily  (in  Araucaria  farinaceous) ;  coty- 
ledons generally  more  than  two,  whorled. — Royle  IlL  348.* 

• 

According  to  Parlatore,  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvi  ii,  this  Order  comprises  216 
species.     Those  of  North-West  India  belong  to  the  following  tribes : — 

AbietinecB  (PinecB,  Parlatore). — Fruit  a  cone,  with  numerous  imbricate, 
carpellary,  generally  woody  scales,  each  bearing  at  its  base  two  seeds 
(developed  from  inverted  ovules)  and  inserted  in  the  axil  of  a  bract, 
the  bract  often  dry  and  not  apparent  when  the  fruit  is  ripe — Pinua^ 
Oedrus,  Abies,  Larix, 

CupremnecB, — ^Fruit  with  few  carpellary  scales,  varying  in  shape  and 
substance,  sometimes  fleshy,  each  bearing  at  its  base,  or  on  the  stalk 
when  the  scales  are  peltate,  1  or  numerous  seeds  (developed  from 
erect  ovules).     No  bracts — Oupressus,  Juniperus,  Callitris,  Biota, 

Taxinece  (a  distinct  Order  of  many  botanists). — Fruit  1 -seeded  (1  erect 
ovule),  supported  by  a  few  imbricate  scales — (in  Taxus  surrounded 
by  a  fleshy  cup-shaped  disc)  Taxua^  Podocarpus. 

There  are  two  other  tribes — Araticariece  and  Taxodiece — to  which  the 
following  remarkable  trees  belong :  Araucaria  BidmUiy  Hook.,  the 
Bunya  Bunya  of  the  aborigines  of  North-East  Australia  in  27°  S.L.  A 
tall  tree  with  a  straight  stem  and  numerous  tiers  of  short  rigid  whorled 
branches.  The  cones,  which  are  said  to  ripen  every  third  or  fourth  year 
only,  are  nearly  as  lai^e  as  a  man's  head,  and  contain  numerous  large  far- 
inaceous seeds,  which  are  an  important  article  of  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  cones  of  Araucaria  consist  of  numerous  imbricate  carpellary  scales, 
each  scale  with  only  1  seed  at  the  base. 

The  seeds  of  A»  imbricatOj  Pavon,  are  also  eaten.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  higher  mountains  of  Chili  (36^-48°  S.L.),  is  hardy,  though  it  is  occa- 

*  RegardiDg  the  Coniferous  trees  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  the  following  papers  in 
the  Jonrn.  A^c.  and  Hortic.  Society  of  India  contain  much  valuable  information  : 
Madden,  Obeeryations  on  some  of  the  Pines  and  other  Coniferous  IVeos  of  the  Northern 
Himalaya,  and  on  Himalayan  Conifera,  vols.  iv.  and  viL,  1845,  1850 ;  Cleghom, 
Notes  upon  the  Pines  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  vol.  ziv.,  1866.  Of  official  reports,  the 
report  on  the  Deodar  forests  of  Bussahir,  by  D.  Brandis,  J.  L.  Stewart,  and  Capt.  E. 
Wood,  Calcutta,  1865,  contains  most  information  on  the  growtii  and  natural  history 
of  the  Himalayan  Conifers. 
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sionally  injured  by  seyere  frost,  and  extensiyely  cultivated  in  England, 
where  it  was  introduced  in  1796,  the  highest  specimen  being  at  Dropmore, 
50  ft.  high  in  1871.  This,  like  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  continues 
its  growth  throughout  the  year;  the  buds  are  open,  not  enclosed  in  scales; 
and  young  leaves  are  being  formed  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  wood  of 
some  Araucarias  is  supposed  to  have  no  proper  annual  rings ;  the  con- 
centric bands  are  often  incomplete,  and  are  believed  not  to  indicate  any 
periodical  interruption  of  the  vegetation,  like  that  which  causes  the 
formation  of  annual  rings  of  other  coniferous  and  leaf-bearing  trees. 

The  tribe  of  Taxodieas  includes,  besides  many  other  interesting  trees  of 
Korth  America,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  the  two  giants 
of  California,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  EndL,  and  S.  gigantea,  Torrey  (  WeUing^ 
tonia  gigantea,  lindley).  The  former,  the  Eedwood  of  the  coast,  is  found 
in  a  narrow  belt  between  34°  and  42°  N.L.  in  the  mountains  of  California ; 
it  has  been  known  to  attain  300  ft.,  with  a  girth  of  55  ft.  Its  cones  are 
1  in.  long,  the  timber  is  excellent^  and  it  coppices  vigorously. 

Sequoia  gigarUea^  the  Wellingtonia  or  Mammothrtree,  is  well  known  as 
the  reputed  tallest  tree  on  record,  attaining  300  to  330  ft.,  and  a  circum- 
ference of  80-100  ft.  One  individual  is  stated  to  have  been  450  ft.  high. 
Ab  regards  height,  Eucdlyptua  Globulus  and  ohliqua  of  Tasmania,  and 
other  Australian  Eucalypti  (p.  231),  rival  the  Cahfomian  tree.     Abies  s 

Douglasii  (p.  527)  and  8equoi<Jt  sempervirens  probably  stand  in  the  sec- 
ond rank ;  and  Antiaris  innoxia  (p.  427),  with  Uie  Deodar  (p.  518),  under 
exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  take  the  third.  Of  European 
trees  the  Silver  Fir  (p.  529)  comes  next,  but  it  rarely  attains,  even  in  the 
most  luxuriant  and  compact  forests  of  the  Southern  Schwarzwald,  200  fL 
Eng.,  one-half  the  height  of  the  Wellingtonia  ;  and  it  remains  consider- 
ably behind  the  great  variety  of  trees  which  compose  the  dense  evergreen 
forests  of  Tenasserim  and  of  the  crest  of  the  Western  Ghats  (where  not 
cleared  for  coffee  plantations),  which  often  form  a  dense  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion, unbroken  for  miles,  on  an  average  200  ft.  high. 

The  Mammothrtree  has  a  much  more  limited  range  of  distribution  than 
any  of  the  other  forest  giants  just  mentioned.  like  the  Deodar^  Pinus 
excelsa,  and  the  Larch  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians,  it  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  mountains,  but,  so  fistr  as  known  at  present^  it  is  only  found  in  a  belt 
25  miles  long  in  N.L.  38°,  in  the  valleys  on  Uie  west  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  7000  ft 

The  wood  of  the  Mammothrtree  has  distinct  concentric  rings,  the  inner 
belt  of  each  being  composed  of  soft  spongy  wood,  while  there  is  a  narrow 
but  hard  and  homy  outer  belt  of  darker  colour.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
two  or  more  of  such  rings  are  formed  in  one  year.  The  cones  of  S.  gigan- 
tea are  2-2^  in.  long ;  ti^iey  consist  of  imbricate  scales,  like  the  cones  of 
AbietinecB,  but  each  scale  has  5  seeds  at  its  base.  Both  Se^quoias  are 
hardy  in  England 

Fruit  a  cone  with  imbricate  scales. 
Leaves  persistent,  in  dusters  of  2-'6,  in  the  axils  of  membran- 
ous scaAs ;  cones  ripen  the  2d,  sometimes  the  3d  year, 
scales  thickened  at  tne  apex 1.  PiKUS. 
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Leayea  persistent,  numerous,  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  arrested 
branchlets ;  cones  requiring  2  years  to  ripen,  scales  broad 

with  a  thin  sharp  edge 2.  Cedrus. 

Leaves  persistent,  single,  not  in  tufts ;  cones  ripening  the 

same  year ;  scales  with  a  thin  sharp  edge       ...  3.  Abies. 

Leaves  deciduous,  in  tufts ;  cones  ripening  the  same  year ; 

scales  with  a  thin  sharp  edge 4.  Labix. 

Fruit  woody  sub^lobose,  witn  peltate  scales,  tightly  closed 
before  maturity ;  leaves  persistent,  closely  adpressed,  scale- 
like and  imbricate,  or  subulate 5.  Cupbbssus. 

Fruit  fleshy. 
Female  catkins  ovoid,  of  3-6  coalescent  scales,  fleshy  in  fruit, 

ripening  the  second  year  forming  a  1-3-seeded  berry      .  6.  Juniperub. 
Female  flowers  solitary,  consisting  of  an  erect  ovule  seated  on 
a  fleshy  disc,  which  enlarges  into  a  fleshy  cup  surround- 
ing the  seed 7.  Taxus. 

1.  PIMTirS,  Liim. 

Evergreen  monoicous  trees,  the  branches  generally  in  whorls  at  the  base 
of  each  year's  terminal  shoot.  Leaves  on  the  first  shoots  of  seedlings  and 
on  elongating  branchlets  single,  acicular  subulate  or  squamiform,  bearing 
in  their  axils  arrested  branchlets,  consisting  of  a  short,  tubercular  axis,  and 
a  number  of  membranous  sheathing  scales  which  surround  a  cluster  of  2-5 
acicular  leaves.  Axillary  buds  are  as  a  rule  only  developed  into  elongated 
branches  at  the  end  of  each  year's  terminal  shoot,  one  whorl  of  side  branches 
being  formed  annually,  so  that  the  age  of  a  young  tree  may  be  ascertained, 
not  only  by  counting  the  annual  rings  of  the  wood,  but  also  by  the  num- 
ber of  whorls  on  the  stem.  There  are,  however,  exceptions :  Finus  excelsa 
and  Pinaster  often  form  two  whorls  in  one  season,  and  P.  Oerardiana  and 
others  are  apt  to  throw  out  scattered  side  branches,  not  in  regular  whorls. 
The  male  catkins  are  in  the  axils  of  membranous  bracts,  clustered  round 
the  branch  in  a  dense  raceme  at  the  base  of  the  current  yearns  shoot,  so 
that  in  those  branches,  which  habitually  bear  male  flowers,  there  are  often 
breaks  in  the  foliage  indicating  the  position  of  previous  year's  catkins. 
Antheriferous  scales  numerous,  imbricate,  each  scale  with  2  distinct  an- 
ther-cells on  its  under  surface^  prolonged  beyond  them  into  a  membranous 
crest.  Female  flowers  on  separate  branches,  solitary  or  in  whorls,  gener- 
ally at  the  end  of  the  current  year's  shoot,  subsessile  or  pedunculate,  ped- 
uncle with  scaly  bracts.  Ovules  inverted,  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  car- 
peUary  scales,  each  scale  in  the  axil  of  a  bract  which  disappears  before  the 
fruit  ripens.  Cones  sessile  or  stipitate,  formed  of  the  enlarged  woody 
carpeUary  scales,  which  are  more  or  less  thickened  at  the  apex.  Seeds 
oily,  with  a  hard  woody  testa,  in  shallow  excavations  at  the  base  of  the 
scales,  often  winged.     Cotyledons  3-12,  linear. 

Leaves  in  clusters  of  three  ;  cones  ovoid  or  ovoid-conical. 
Sheathing  scales  persistent,  fimbriate  at  the  edges ;  seeds 

with  a  large  wing 1.  P.  Umgifolia. 

Sheathing  scales  deciduous ;  seeds  with  a  short  caducous 

wing 2.  P.  Oerardiana* 

Leaves  in  clusters  of  five  ;  sheathing  scales  deciduous ;  cones  ' 

cylindric,  scales  not  much  thickened  at  the  top    .        .        8.   P.  exceha. 
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A  two-leaved  Pinc  is  described  under  the  name  of  F.  BayUanOy  Jameson 
(Report  upon  the  Bot  Gardens  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  1864,  p.  43,  and  Joum. 
Hort.  Soc.  1856,  62).  The  cones,  of  which  a  number  are  in  the  Kew  Museum, 
are  ovoid-conical,  2  in.  long,  the  ends  of  the  scales  with  a  sharp  hook  similar  to 
the  cones  of  some  varieties  of  P,  syhestris.  The  leaves  ^which  I  have  not  seen) 
are  described  as  2  in  a  sheath,  2-2^  in.  long,  stiff  and  li^ht  glaucous  green, 
sheaths  short  and  partially  persistent  Seeds  very  small  with  a  broadish  wing, 
rather  more  than  ^  m .  long.  Cotyledons  6.  Jameson  states  that  it  was  discovert 
in  1850  by  the  Garden  Seed  Collectors  on  the  Gosainthan  mountain  in  Nei)a], 
at  an  elev.  of  10,000  ft  above  the  sea.  Seeds  were  sent  to  England,  from  which 
plants  were  raised  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  in  1863,  but  this  is  all  that  is 
known  regarding  this  doubtful  species,  which  Parlatore  doubtfully  suggests 
might  be  P.  Kasya  (DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  390),  but  it  evidently  is  closely  allied 
to  P.  sylvestris.  Another  doubtful  species,  classed  by  Parlatore  under  the 
2-leaved  Pines,  is  P.  persica,  Strangways  (Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine,  1839, 
p.  130),  shape  of  the  cone  said  to  be  like  that  of  P.  Pinea,  see<S  large,  with 

gibbous  win^.    Under  this  name  a  2-leaved  Pine  is  cultivated  at  Kew,  be- 
eved  to  be  F.  haUpensis.    Parlatore  describes  it  with  cylindric  obtuse  cones, 
and  the  leaves  in  threes  and  fours. 

1.  P.  longifolla,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  651 ;  Cleghom,  Pines  of  the  N.W. 
Himalaya,  t.  3 ;  Koyle  lU.  t.  86.  Sans.  SarcUa,  Vera.  Nakhiar  (sJidutdiy 
splinters  of  wood),  Afg. ;  ChU,  chir,  drab  chiVy  Pb. ;  SaraJ,  Jaunsar ;  Chlr^ 
salla,  sapin  (straight  tree),  kolon,  kolan,  kolain,  kallon,  Garhw.,  Kamaon ; 
Thansa,  Royle,  K.W.  Him. ;  Dhup,  Oudh.  In  Sikkim  called  ChiieUkung 
by  the  Lepchas,  and  Teadong  by  the  Bhotias. 

A  large  tree  with  symmetrical  branches  high  up  on  the  trunk,  forming  a 
rojunded  head  of  light  foliage.  Bark  rough,  cut  into  polygonal  plates  by  deep 
dark-coloured  furrows.  Leaves  in  clusters  of  three,  9-12  in.  long,  some- 
times longer,  slender,  inner  face  keeled,  so  as  to  be  nearly  triquetrous,  with 
a  rounded  convex  back.  Sheath  persistent,  greyish  brown,  of  numerous 
closely  imbricate  bracts,  fimbriate  at  the  edges  with  long  fibres.  Cones 
on  short  stiff  stalks,  spreading  or  recurved,  solitary  or  in  whorls  of  3-5, 
ovoid-conical,  4-7  in.  long,  3  in.  diam.  above  the  base.  Scales  1^-2  in. 
long,  f  in.  broad,  and  ^  in.  thick  at  the  top,  the  apex  (apophysis)  forming 
a  spreading  or  recurved  obtuse  pyramidal  beak,  with  4-6  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct rounded  fSaces.  Seeds  with  a  thin  membranous  wing  ^-1  in.  long, 
obtuse,  oblanceolate  and  unequal-sided.  Cotyledons  12  on  the  average 
(Madden). 

Afghanistan,  cultivated  at  Kandahar,  3500  ft.  Eafiristan  at  6000  ft  Eastern 
slopes  of  the  Suliman  range,  where  Dr  Stewart,  in  1860,  supposed  its  lower  limit  to 
be  over  9000  ft.,  Pb.  PI.  226.  Abundant  in  the  Siwalik  tract  and  outer  Himalaya 
from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  generally  between  1600  and  6000  ft.  elevation,  occa- 
sionally ascending  higher,  to  7500  ft  in  Kamaon.  The  lower  and  upper  limits  of 
this  tree  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  under  different  circumstances,  are 
by  no  means  well  known.  In  the  Panjab,  north  of  the  Sutlej,  1800  ft  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  lowest,  and  5000  ft  as  the  upper  limit ;  at  Simla  the  tree 
grows  as  high  as  7000  ft,  and  this  is  generally  its  upper  limit  in  Kamaon.  In 
Sikkim  and  Bhutan  it  does  not  rise  bevond  3000  or  4000  ft  In  the  Sutlej 
valley  this  Pine  skirts,  in  open  forests,  tlie  trees  standing  far  apart,  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej  river  as  far  as  the  Wangtu  bridge, 
where  it  reaches  its  upper  limit  in  the  valley.    Cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Norui- 
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West  India,  and  grows  even  at  Calcutta.  In  England  requires  shelter  in  winter. 
Gregarious,  forming  nearly  pure,  open  forests,  often  with  scanty  underwood  of 
Andromeda,  Berberis,  Rhus  Cotinusy  and  locally  at  lower  eleyations,  of  Carisaa 
diffusa.  Fl.  Feb.- April ;  the  cones  require  12-15  months  to  ripen ;  they  open  and 
shed  their  seeds  in  April  or  May,  but  are  long  persistent  afterwards,  so  that  in 
autumn  there  are  numerous  seedless  cones  on  the  trees.  Kibbentrop  (Panjab  Arbo- 
ricult.  178)  states  that  in  the  Panjab  the  seed  ripens  in  October,  and  that  the  best 
time  to  collect  seed  is  to  pick  the  cones  from  Dec.  to  March.  The  leaves  gene- 
rally remain  2-3  years  on  the  branches,  the  oldest  being  shed  in  May  and  June. 
Attains  70,  and  at  times  100-110  ft. ;  trunk  taU,  erect,  straight,  5-7,  rarely  10-12 
ft.  girth.  Crown  oval  when  young,  rounded  when  old,  extremities  of  branch- 
lets  turned  upwards,  foliage  of  old  trees  dark,  of  young  trees  lighter  green. 
Bark  ^  in.  thick,  cut  up  by  deep  fissures  and  cracks  into  irregularly  polygonal, 
sometimes  oblong  thick,  large  grey  or  reddish  plates,  inner  substance  reddish- 
brown,  compact.  •  Wood  yellowish,  reddish-white  or  brown,  no  distinct  heart- 
wood.  The  weight  of  seasoned  Chir,  according  to  experiments  made  at  Rurki, 
is  27  lb.,  and  the  value  of  P.  932  (average  of  10  exp.,  extremes  818  and  1084). 
Experiments  made  at  Almora  by  Capt.  «Jones  in  1844,  and  recorded  by  Madden, 
give  34-45  as  the  weight  of  unseasoned  wood  felled  one  month,  P=626  (15  exp.), 
and  36-41  lb.  for  seasoned  timber,  P=545  (5  exp.)  The  wood  is  easy  to  work, 
and  is  extensively  used  in  the  hills  for  building — roof-trees  are  said  to  last  two 
generations  in  Kamaon — also  for  shingles  where  slate  is  not  available,  at  the  tea 
plantations  for  tea-boxes,  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  it  to  the  plains  on 
several  of  the  Himalayan  rivers.  On  the  Sutlej  and  Bias  it  is  largely  employed  for 
'the  bottoms  of  boats.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  wood  is  not  durable;  :it  is  attacked 
by  insects,  and  decays  rapidly  when  exposed  to  wet.  In  Kamaon,  about  Piura, 
and  in  several  places  on  the  Ward  wan  branch  of  the  Chenab,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  trees  have  the  bark  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood  much  spirally  twisted,  in 
the  same  way,  only  to  a  much  greater  decree  than  is  often  seen  in  horse-chest- 
nuts in  Europe.  The  wood  of  the  twisted  trees  is  useless  for  any  purpose  save 
fueL  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  twist  is  caused  by  the  local  wmds,  but  the 
twisted  are  often  mixed  with  straight-grown  trees,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  an 
avenue  of  horse-chestnuts,  and  their  occurrence  is  confined  to  particular  locali- 
ties not  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind  than  the  neighbouring  tracts. 

The  Chir  probably  produces  more  turpentine  and  resin  than  the  other  Coni- 
fers of  the  iJorth-West  Himalaya  ;  it  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
stem,  or  by  stripping  off  the  bark.  The  crude  turpentine  and  resin  is  called 
Biroza  or  gandha  Jiroza,  generally  in  N.W.  India,  dhup  in  Oudh,"6eya  or 
hiroja  in  Garhwal,  and  khatja  near  Simla.  The  Sanscrit  word  is  kshlra,  whence 
probably  the  name  chir.  In  a  report  on  the  resinous  products  of  the  Garhwal 
Forest  Division,  of  March  1867,  K.  Thompson  states  that  the  quantity  of  berfa 
annually  brought  down  to  the  markets  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  may  be  assumed 
at  between  1000  to  1200  maunds  of  80  lb.  each,  at  prices  varying  from  3  to  4^ 
rupees  per  maund, — and  he  describes  the  procedure  as  follows :  "  Several  deep 
triangular-shaped  niches  are  cut  into  and  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
niches  are  12-18  in.  long,  and  6-8  in.  deep.  The' base  of  the  niche  is  hollowed 
out  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  receiver  for  the  resin  after  it  exudes.  These  are 
emptied  out  as  filled,  which  takes  10-15  days  from  the  time  of  first  cutting. 
The  receivers  are  filled  and  emptied  several  times  during  the  season,  which  lasts 
from  15th  March  to  15th  June,  or  3  months.  The  yield  of  an  ordinary-sized 
tree  is  10-20  lb.  of  beria  for  the  first,  and  about  a  third  of  the  quantity  the 
second  year,  after  which  the  tree  either  dies  or  is  blown  down."  In  the  Panjab 
in  1868  the  crude  resin  sold  for  4-7  rupees  per  maund.  Tar  (mixed  with  turpen- 
tine and  products  of  destructive  distillation  of  wood)  is  also  made  by  filling  an 
earthen  pot  (perforated  at  the  bottom  with  small  holes)  with  chips  of  resinous 
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wood,  the  pot  k  closed  and  luted  over  with  wet  mud,  pieces  of  diy  cow- 
dung  are  heaped  over  it,  and  lighted.  This  fuel  bums  slowlj,  and  the  tar  runs 
into  a  second  smaller  pot  placed  underneath  the  other  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  (Joum.  As.  Soc.  ii  249).  Spirit  of  turpentine  is  distilled  from  tne  crude 
turpentine  in  the  Panjab,  the  Bijnaur  district,  and  elsewhere  in  North-West 
India ;  in  the  Panjab  the  crude  turpentine  to  be  distilled  is  mixed  with  water 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  residue  (pale  resin,  colophony)  is  called  tundras  in 
Bijnaur.  The  wood  of  stumps  and  oi  trees  which  had  been  notched  and  muti- 
lated is  often  so  full  of  resin  as  to  be  translucent,  and  such  wood  is  used  for 
torches  and  in  place  of  candles,  in  houses  and  mines.  The  bark  is  used  for 
tanning,  and  as  fuel  for  iron-smelting.  Charcoal  is  often  made  of  the  wood. 
The  charcoal  of  the  leaves,  mixed  with  lice- water,  is  used  instead  of  ink.  The 
seeds  (kalghoza,  chcdhaUi)  are  eaten,  and  are  of  some  importance  as  food  in 
times  of  scarcity;  they  have  a  strong  taste  of  turpentine. 

The  Chlr  requires  much  light,  and  seedlings  will  not  spring  up  under  shade. 
Nevertheless  the  regeneration  of  Chir  forests  by  self-sown  seedlings  is  good,  and 
will,  with  properly-regulated  cuttings,  probably  not  present  any  great  diflBiculty 
wherever  nres  and  cattle  can  be  excluded.    It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  but  re- 

farding  its  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  not  much  experience  has  yet  been  gained* 
Libbentrop  (Hints  on  Arboriculture  in  the  Panjab,  179)  states  that  the  tree 
makes  a  long  tap-root  in  its  early  youth,  which  must  not  be  injured  in  trans- 
planting. The  growth  is  moderately  rapid  (4-5  rings  per  inch).  It  has  much 
tenacity  of  life. 

Nearlj  allied  is  P,  KasyOy  Royle ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi  ii.  390,  the  Pine  of  the 
Kasia  hills  (2000-6000  ft.),  and  ol  the  mountains  east  of  Touncoo,  between  the 
Sitang  and  Yunzalin  rivers  in  Burma,  where  I  found  it  in  Feb.  1859,  forming 
extensive  forests  at  elevations  above  3000  ft.,  as  a  large  tree,  attaining  200  ft  in 
height,  the  wood  very  resinoiis.  {Tinyvhen.^  Burm.)  It  has  shorter  and  more 
slender  leaves  (3  in  a  sheath),  the  young  cones  are  recurved,  on  long  bracteate 
stalks,  the  ripe  fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  P.  Umgifclia,  2-3  in.  long,  the  top 
of  the  scales  flat  or  convex,  without  any  prominent  beak  at  the  end.  On  the 
Yunzalin  plateau,  the  male  flowers  open  in  Feb.,  and  at  that  time  cones  of 
several  stages  of  growth  are  on  the  trees.  Of  the  tree  in  the  Kasia  hills  Hooker 
gives  the  following  account :  "  They  had  6  years'  old  cones  on  them  as  well  as 
those  of  all  succeeding  years  ;  they  bear  male  flowers  in  autumn,  which  impreg- 
nate the  cones  formed  the  previous  year.  Thus  the  cones  formed  in  the  spring 
of  1850  are  fertilised  in  the  following  autumn,  and  do  not  ripen  their  seeos  till 
the  second  following  autumn,  that  of  1852." — Himalayan  Joumals,  ii  288.  The 
time  of  impregnation  of  the  female  flowers  of  P.  longifolia  merits  farther  in- 
quiry, also  the  time  which  the  cones  require  to  ripen.  It  would  be  remarkable, 
though  not  imexampled  (see  Qtiercus  mtber  and  occideTUalis),  if  two  species  so 
closely  allied  were  round  to  dlfler  in  this  respect 

2.  P.  Gerardiana,  WalL^Tab.  LXVIL^Koyle  lU.  t.  85  ;  Cleghom 
L  c.  t.  4.  Vem.  Chilghoza,  jdlghoza,  Afg. ;  C7«n,  pnto,  mlrri,  gcdbqja, 
galgcjay  Chenab ;  Kashtiy  Eavi ;  Ri,  rhi,  Kimawar ;  Kannuchi,  koniun- 
cldy  kanincJii,  West  Tibet  Called  KonecTia,  kolecha,  by  the  Juwahir  Bhu- 
tiyas  (Madden).     The  seeds  :  Neoza,  nioza, 

A  middle-sized  tree  with  a  short  rounded  crown  and  grey  bark,  peeling  off 
in  large  flakes.  Foliage  dark  gieen,  branches  smooth,  nut-brown.  Leaves 
in  clusters  of  three,  3-5  in.  long,  stiff,  §  line  broad ;  sheath  and  bracts 
deciduous.  Cones  while  young  (catkins)  erect  on  stout  scaly  peduncles 
1  in.  long,  when  mature  glaucous,  ovoid-oblong,  6-9  in.  long,  4-5  in.  diam. 
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at  base.  Lower  part  of  scales  1-1 J  in.  long,  1-1^  in.  broad  at  top,  upper 
part  recurved,  obtusely  triangular,  compressed,  spinescent.  Seeds  cylin- 
dric,  1  in.  long,  with  a  short  caducous  wing. 

Common  in  North  Afghanistan  and  Kafiristan,  abundant  on  the  Safedkoh 
and  probably  also  at  high  elevations  on  the  Suliman  ranc^e.  In  the  N.W. 
Hinuuaya,  locally  in  the  inner  valleys  with  a  drier  climate,  beyond  the  iniSu- 
ence  of  the  periodical  rains.  Indus  valley  between  Astor  and  Iskardo,  and  in 
Gilgit.  On  the  Chenab,  common  below  ^hbr,  on  a  short  portion  of  the  main 
river,  and  on  the  Marru,  a  tributary  (5800-8000  ft.)  A  few  trees  occur  at  one  place 
on  the  Ravi  (at  8000-8500  ft.)  In  Eunawar,  generally  occupying  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain-sides  near  the  liver,  between  6000  and  10,000  ft.  (Capt. 
Qerard  states  up  to  12,300  ft.  near  Sungnam),  from  Chergaon  and  Jani  to  Han- 
garang  and  Dabling.  Planted  at  Serahn,  15  miles  lower  dovm  the  vidley,  and 
within  the  full  range  of  the  monsoon,  but  does  not  bear  fruit  Also  in  British 
Garhwal,  between  Malari  and  Bampa,  on  the  route  to  the  Niti  Pass,  at  6000- 
10,000  ft.  (Dr  Jameson,  1846).  Gregarious,  but  not  forming  dense  forests,  fre- 
quently associated  with  Deodar,  often  on  diy  steep  rocky  slopes,  on  granite  and 
day-slate  in  Eunawar.  The  male  flowers  appear  in  Jime  and  July,  and  the  yell  ow 
pollen  falls  abundantly  at  that  time,  and  is  carried  about  by  the  wind.  The 
cones  ripen  in  the  second  year ;  at  lower  levels  by  the  end  of  September,  at 
higher  elevations  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  leaves  remain  3-4  years  on 
the  branches.  Attains  30-40,  at  times  50-60  ft.,  with  a  short  straight  trunk  (clear 
of  branches,  to  8  or  10  ft),  girth  6-7,  rarely  12  ft. ;  branches  strong,  horizontal 
or  decurved,  the  ends  turned  up,  forming  a  broad  oval  or  roimded  compact 
bushy  crown.  Bark  grey,  greenish  grey,  often  silvery,  with  darker  blotches, 
witiiout  fissures  cracks  or  roughness,  exfoliating  in  long  thin  flakes,  leaving  ex- 
posed patches  of  the  fresh,  smooth,  darker-coloured  inner  bark.  The  peculiarly 
smooth  bark  of  this  species,  which  is  never  transformed  into  a  rough  outer  coat- 
ing like  that  of  the  other  pines,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr  W.  Homueister,  who 
accompanied  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia  in  his  journey  through  India  in  1845 
and  1846. 

The  wood  is  used  for  the  hook  which  supports  the  passenger's  seat  on  the 
single-rope  swing-bridge  ,*  it  probably  is  tou£;h,  but  is  hardly  ever  felled,  as  the 
tree  is  v^uable  on  account  of  the  edible  seeds.  It  is  very  resinous,  and  a  white 
resin  also  exudes  abundantly  from  the  bark  and  cones.  Baskets  and  rough 
water-buckets  are  made  of  the  bark.  The  cones  are  plucked  before  they  open, 
and  are  heated  to  make  the  scales  expand,  and  to  get  the  seed  out  Large  quan- 
tities of  the  seeds  are  stored  for  winter  use  ;  they  form  a  staple  food  oi  the  in- 
habitants of  Eunawar,  are  often  eaten  ground  and  mixed  with  flour.  It  is  a 
common  saying  in  Eunawar,  "One  tree  a  man's  life  in  winter."  They  are 
also  exported  to  the  plains,  and  considerable  quantities  are  imported  annually 
into  North- Western  Bidia  from  Afghanistan  by  the  Ehaiber  and  Bolan  Passes. 
They  are  oily,  with  a  slight  but  not  unpleasant  turpentiny  flavour.  The  seeds 
and  an  oil  extracted  from  them  are  used  in  native  medicine. 

To  the  same  section  {Tceda,  with  3  leaves  in  a  sheath)  as  the  preceding  species, 
belong  three  important  trees  of  Eastern  North  America :  1.  P.  auHraliSfMich- 
aux,  uie  Long-leaved  OT  Yellow  PvMt  also  called  Fitch  PvnCy  a  large  tree,  which 
clothes  extensive  dry  sandy  tracts,  known  as  the  Pine  Barrens,  alonff  the 
coast  of  South  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  heart- 
wood  is  compact,  heavy  (40-53  lb.  per  cub.  ft),  strong,  durable,  and  much  prized 
in  America  lor  house-  and  ship-building.  It  is  very  resinous,  and  yields  the 
main  supply  of  American  resin  and  turpentine. 

Michaux  (Forest  Trees  of  North  America,  1819,  ii.  271)  gives  the  following 
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description  of  the  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts  : 
In  winter  a  cavity  is  cut  into  the  base  of  the  trunk  about  3  or  4  inches  from  the 
ground,  commonly  of  the  capacity  of  3  pints,  and  about  4  in.  deep.  These  cavities 
are  called  boxes,  and  they  have  the  shape  of  a  large  distended  waistcoat-pocket. 
When  the  trees  are  large,  2  or  sometimes  4  boxes  are  excavated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  trunk.  Two  oblique  gutters  are  made  at  the  edges  of  the  box,  and 
the  surface  of  the  stem  is  hack^  or  chipped  above  the  box  ;  this  is  repeated  once 
a-week  ;  the  first  year  the  chippings  extend  12  in.  upwards,  and  are  carried  up 
higher  every  year,  but  after  5  or  6  years  the  tree  is  generally  abandoned.  The 
turpentine  begins  to  run  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  hottest  months, 
July  and  August,  are  the  inost  productive.  The  boxes  generally  fill  every  three 
weeks,  and  the  turpentine  is  ladled  out  with  wooden  shovels  into  pails.  Fires 
are  the  great  danger,  and  on  that  account  the  ground  at  tbe  foot  of  the  trees  is 
carefully  cleared  of  leaves  and  herbage.  The  solid  masses  of  resin,  which  con- 
crete on  the  chipped  part  of  the  stem,  are  collected  under  the  name  of  scrap- 
ings. In  ordinary  years  it  is  estimated  that  3000  trees,  which  generally  form 
the  charge  of  one  person,  yield  75  barrels  of  turpentine  and  25  barrels  of  scrap- 
ings in  one  season,  whicn  supposes  the  boxes  to  be  emptied  tve  or  six  times 
during  ^e  season.  The  method  of  collecting  resin  of  P.  Pinagter,  Laricio,  and 
halepensis,  in  France  and  Corsica,  described  at  p.  514,  differs  essentially 
from  the  American  system,  the  scars  being  flat,  and  the  turpentine  being  col- 
lected either  in  earthen  pots,  or  in  cavities  cut  in  the  roots  or  made  in  the 
sand  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Large  quantities  of  tar  are  made  from  the  tops 
and  branches  and  dead  trees  of  Pinus  australis  in  charcoal-kilns,  which  have 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  and  inverted  cone  ;  Michaux  states  that  a  kiln  10-12 
ft.  high,  20  ft.  diam.  below,  and  25-30  ft.  above,  yields  100  barrels  of  tar, 
which  seems  a  very  large  quantity.  It  is  evident  that  the  yellow  pine  is  more 
resinous  than  most  other  Conifers.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  extensively  used  for 
building  in  the  Southern  States,  it  is  also  exported  largely  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  species  is  distinguished  by  long  cylindrical  cones,  6-10  in.  long,  the  scales 
armed  with  short  recurved  spines  ;  the  leaves  are  10-15  in.  long. 

2.  P.  Tceda,  Linn.,  the  Loblolly  Pine,  grows  in  the  Southern  States,  mainly 
in  the  long  narrow  marshes  that  intersect  the  Pine  Barrens.  It  also  is  tapped 
for  resin,  but  is  less  valued. 

3.  P,  riguUiy  Mill.,  the  Pitch  Pine^  inhabits  the  Northern  States  ;  during  last 
century  it  yielded  large  quantities  of  resin  and  tar,  but  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees  has  diminished  or  stopped  the  supply  from  that  source. 

3.  P.  excelsa,  Wall.  PI.  As.  Ear.  t.  201 ;  Cleghom  1.  c.  t  2.— Syn.  P. 
Peuce,  Grisebach ;  P.  pendtda,  GrifF.  Vem.  Piuni,  Afg. ;  Bidr,  Hazara ; 
Chll,  chiVy  cJiUtu,  chltu,  chiu,  from  Kashmir  to  Jaunsar ;  CJvUa,  Garhwal ; 
Kail,  Bias  and  Sutlej  (outer  hills) ;  lAm,  Ihim,  Ghamba  and  Knnawar ; 
Yara,  yiir,  yiro,  Kashmir ;  Shomshing,  Lahoul ;  Rdiadlla,  lamshing,  byans, 
on  the  upper  Sarda ;  Tongsehi,  Bhutan. 

A  large  tree,  with  dark-coloured  bark,  divided  into  small  irregular  plates. 
Foliage  bluish-green,  or  greyish-green  in  exceptional  cases,  particularly  at 
high  elevations.  Leaves  in  clusters  of  5,  6-8  in.  long,  slender,  drooping, 
sheath  and  bracts  deciduous.  Cones  erect  while  young,  on  peduncles  1-2 
in.  long  or  longer,  pendulous  when  mature,  cylindric,  6-10  in.  long  ;  scales 
closely  imbricate,  2-2  J  in.  long,  1-1 J  in.  broad,  cuneate-oblong,  flat,  apex 
(apophysis)  not  much  thickened,  rhomboid,  the  ends  rounded.  Seeds 
ovoid,  J  in.  long,  or  a  little  longer,  with  an  oblong,  obliquely  truncate 
wing.     Cotyledons  usua%  9. 
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MonntainB  of  Kafiriston  north  of  Jellalabad  (Griffith),  Safedkoh  (Griffith  and 
Bellew),  near  Rondu  on  the^Indus  below  Iskardo.  Himalaya  between  6000  and 
10,000  ft.,  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  extending  considerably  into  the  more  arid 
tract.  Lahoul,  Kunawar  as  far  as  Sungnam  and  Namgia.  Niti  Pass  in  Garh- 
wal.  Nepal,  Bhutan.  Wanting  in  central  and  north-west  Eamaon  ^Madden),  and 
in  Sikkim.  The  tree  is  occasionally  found  as  low  as  6000  and  as  nigh  as  12,500 
fb.  P.  Peucef  which  has  been  identified  with  P.  excelsa  by  Hooker  (Joum. 
Linn.  Soc  viii.  145),  was  first  discovered  by  Grisebach  on  Mount  Pelister  or 
Peristeri  near  Bitolia  in  South  Macedonia,  near  the  borders  of  Albania,  where  it 
forms  a  considerable  extent  of  forest  at  the  upper  limit  of  arborescent  vegetation, 
above  the  range  of  the  Beech,  from  4400  to  5800  ft.,  descending  to  3000  ft  (as  a 
shrub  only),  and  in  places  ascending  to  6100  ft.,  and  has  since  been  found  far- 
ther north  on  the  Eom  mountain  in  Montenegro.  Between  Macedonia  and  Af- 
ghanistan, a  distance  of  2200  miles,  no  trace  of  the  tree  has  yet  been  discovered. 
P,  excdsa  is  hardy  in  England,  but  seems  inclined  to  seed  rather  earlv  and  too 
freely ;  its  leading  shoots  are  very  luxuriant,  but  often  bent  and  irregular. 
These  peculiarities  are  noticed  near  Simla,  wherever  the  tree  grows  below  its 
normal  line  of  elevation.  Introduced  1823,  the  largest  tree  at  Dropmore  is  70 
ft.  high. 

P.  excelsa  is  gregarious,  but  does  not  often  form  pure  forests  of  laige  extent. 
It  generally  is  mixed  with  the  Deodar y  Abies  Wd>biana,  and  Smithiana,  and  is 
often  found  at  the  edges  of  mixed  forests  of  leaf-bearins  trees.  At  higher  levels 
it  grows  among  the  Alpine  Birch  {B,  Bhojpattra),  and  at  lower  levels  it  is  not 
rarely  found  associated  with  Pinus  hngifotia  near  the  upper  limit  of  that  tree. 
In  E!unawar  it  forms  forests  of  considerable  extent  above  and  below  the  Deodar 
belt,  and  is  mixed  with  it  In  the  Baspa  valley  Deodar  ceases  at  an  elevation 
of  about  9500  ft,  but  P.  excdsa  extends  considerably  higher,  both  at  the  bottom 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  valley.  In  the  forests  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Baspa,  it  often  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  forest 
between  the  Deodar  and  the  Alpine  Birch. 

It  flowers  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  in  October  the  young 
cones  are  1  in.  Ions,  and  pea-green,  in  April  they  attain  3-4  in.,  and  they  ripen 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year.  The  seedless  cones  are  persistent  for  a  long 
time,  hanmng  on  the  branches  with  their  broad  gaping  scales.  The  leaves  remain 
3-4  years  before  they  are  shed.  Attains  100-120,  and  sometimes  150  ft  in  height. 
In  isolated  trees  the  branches  are  low,  nearly  to  the  ground  ;  they  are  whoned, 
horizontal,  the  ends  turned  up,  except  when  laden  with  fruit.  Branches  smooth, 
dark-grey,  sometimes  purplish-brown.  Bark  dark-coloured,  cut  into  drab-grey 
rough  scales,  by  parallel  vertical  fissures  and  cross-cracks ;  in  old  trees  the  scales 
are  broad,  irregularly  polygonal,  with  whitish  or  silver-grey  surface,  divided  by 
dark-coloured  rough  furrows. 

Sapwood  whitish,  heartwood  Hght-brown,  often  with  reddish  lines  and 
resinous  knots,  compact,  even  -  grained,  soft  and  eas^y  to  work.  As  regards 
durability,  it  ranks  next  to  Deodar,  of  the  north-west  Himalayan  Conifers,  and  is 
preferred  to  Abies  and  to  Pinus  lonffifolia.  In  the  Paniab  Himalaya,  it  is  said 
to  last  7-8  years  as  shingles,  8-10  years  as  beams  in  walls,  and  15  years  as  ordi- 
nary inside  }>lanking.  Where  Deodar  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  it  is  largely  used 
for  house-building,  shingles,  water-channels,  water-troughs,  wooden  spades,  and 
other  implements.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  wood  available  in  the  Panjab 
for  pattern-making,  as  it  works  extremely  well  and  can  be  got  without  much 
resin.  It  yields  an  excellent  charcoal  for  iron-smelting.  A  variety  of  the  wood, 
valued  less  than  the  normal  kind,  is  called  dor  chil  at  the  Ravi  and  Chenab  timber 
depots.  The  term  is  not  used  in  the  forests.  The  wood  grown  on  south  aspects 
is  said  to  be  heavier  and  to  contain  more  turpentine.  Tui-penline,  resin,  and 
tar  might  be  readily  obtained  from  this  tree  ;  it  probably  is  nearly  as  resinous  as 
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P.  longifclicu  The  wood  is  much  used  for  torches ;  jaaniy  Poshta ;  Tnashalf 
Hindi.  Chips  and  small  pieces  of  the  wood  form  an  article  of  trade  in  the  tree- 
less inner  Hmialaya,  under  the  name  of  Lcuhi,  chanshdna.  The  cones  are  useful 
for  lighting  tires.  The*bark  is  used  to  roof  huts  in  the  forest,  and  trees  are 
oft&a.  seen  denuded  of  their  bark  to  a  considerable  height.  The  leaves  and 
twigs  are  much  used  for  litter ;  and  the  leaves  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of  P, 
lonmfolta,  are  mixed  with  mortar  and  plaster  in  building.  Madden  states  that 
in  Eamaon,  in  a  fair  drv  winter,  the  leaves  and  branches  get  covered  with  a  li<][uid 
exudation,  which  hardens  into  a  white  kind  of  manna,  sweet,  not  turpentmy, 
which  is  eaten.  A  similar  exudation  (Manne  de  Brianfon)  is  collectea  in  the 
French  Alps  on  the  leaves  of  the  Larch,  and  used  as  a  purgative. 

P,  StrobuSf  Linn.,  called  White  Pine  in  America,  and  Weymouth  Pine  in 
England,  is  similar  to  P.  excelsa,  but  has  shorter  leaves  and  more  slender  cones. 
It  18  a  large  and  most  important  timber-tree,  formerly  often  found  200-250  ft. 
high  and  18  ft.  in  girth,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  damp  forests  mixed  with 
leaf-bearinff  (deciduous)  trees,  in  the  Northern  United  States  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  eastward,  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  Southern 
Canada.  The  wood  is  white  or  pale-yellowish  white,  soft  and  light  (30-35  lb.), 
free  &om  knots,  easily  worked,  is  durable,  but  has  little  strength.  It  is  the 
wood  used  most  in  North  America  for  building,  furniture,  and  other  purposes, 
and  is  exported  from  Canada.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  while  young,  is  haray  in 
England  (introduced  1705),  France,  and  Germany,  it  has  been  cultivated  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  some  forest  tracts  of  Germany,  where  the  timber  pro- 
duction per  acre  has  been  found  higher  than  that  of  other  Conifers. 

To  the  same  group,  with  5  leaves  in  one  sheath,  belongs  P,  CembrOy  Linn. ; 
Beichenb.  Ic  FL  Germ.  t.  530. — Arve,  ZirheUdefer,  Gterm. ;  Cirmolo,  It. ;  (7«n- 
brot,  auvier,  Fr; ;  Arolla  of  the  Alps.  A  middle-sized,  slow-growing,  and  long- 
lived  tree  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathian  Moimtains  in  Central  Europe,  which  forms 
extensive  but  irregular  forests  between  4000  and  7000  ft.,  often  at  the  upper 
limit  of  arborescent  vegetation.  The  leaves  are  short,  stiff,  dark-green,  and  the 
cones  short,  ovoid ;  the  seeds  are  wingless,  broad,  ovoid,  and  somewhat  3-Bided. 
They  are  eaten. 

Of  the  Section  Pifuuter,  with  2  leaves  in  each  sheath,  no  species  except  the 
doubtful  one  mentioned  at  p.  506  inhabits  North- West  India.,  The  remark- 
able tropical  Fir  of  Tenassenm  and  Siam,  which  S.  Kurz  has  identified  with  P. 
Merhusii  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  (Flora,  1872,  264)  belongs  to  this  section.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  P.  dneneis,  Lambert  (Benth.  Fl.  Hongk.  337)--Syn.  P. 
Masgoniana,  Lamb. ;  of  South  China,  Formosa  and  Loo  Choo  islands.  Both 
species  have  semicylindric  leaves,  7-9  in.  long.,  the  convex  back  marked 
with  numerous  prominent  lines,  and  persistent  sheaths ;  the  cones  are  ovoid 
or  ovoid-lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long,  recurved  when  ripe,  the  tiiickened  part  of 
the  scales  rhomboid.  They  are  much  alike,  and  may  perhaps  eventually  be 
united.  In  the  Tenasserim  specimens  the  end  of  the  scales  (apophysis)  is  pyra- 
midal, 4-7-sided,  while  in  P.  sinensis  it  is  flat.  The  Tenassenm  Pine  grows  in 
forests  of  Dipterocarpus  tvbercvlatus  of  the  Thoungyeen  valley,  which  occupy 
vast  areas  of  high  ground  and  dry  undulating  hiUs,  the  moister  valleys  be- 
tween being  covered  with  Bamboo  forest,  often  containing  Teak.  The  wood  is 
exceedingly  resinous,  the  stems  not  very  tall  (50  ft.  to  first  branch)  and  not 
very  r^ularly  shaped. 

P.  Thunbergiiy  Parlatore ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  388 — Syn.  P.  Massoniana, 
Sieb.  et  Zuccar  ;  FL  Jap.  1. 113,  114 — ^is  a  large  tree  of  Japan,  Corea,  and  North 
China,  hardy  in  England,  with  stiff  rigid  leaves  3-5  in.  long. 
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The  following  aie  the  more  important  European  Bpedes  pf  the  section 
Pinaster:-^  r         r— 

^  P.  tylvestrUAAsoLy  Hook.  Stad.FL  348;  Beichenb.  Ic  Fl.  Qerm.  t.  521. — 
Scotch  Fir.  Kie/ery  Fdhre,  QensL  ;  Fin  whestre^  Fr.  A  large  tree  with  tall 
Bteniy  clear  of  branches  to  a  great  height,  bark  red,  foliage  greyish,  sometimes 
blidsh  green,  crown  pyramidal  while  the  tree  is  young  and  growing  vigorously 
upwards,  rounded  afterwards.  Leaves  glaucous,  2-4  in.  long,  remaining  on  the 
branches  2-3  years  ;  sheath  short.  CJones  pedunculate,  recurved,  not  shining, 
ovoid-lanceolate,  unequal-sided,  1^-2^  in.  lone,  ends  of  scales  rhomboid,  rugose, 
with  a  transverse  keel,  sometimes  pyramidal  and  beaked.  Wings  3  times  the 
length  of  seeds.  Central  and  North  Europe.  Also  on  the  mountains  of  Spain, 
North  Asia,  Caucasus,  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  North  Persia.  A  variety 
with  longer  cones  (3  in.),  the  lower  scales  with  a  thick  blunt  beak,  leaves  and 
twigs  fragrant  when  bruised,  is  described  by  Andrew  Murray  as  subnatp.  Haynentis 
(Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1869,  p.  473).  It  was  raised  from  seed  supposed  to  have 
been  received  from  the  North-West  Himalaya.  The  tree,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  India,  unless  it  is  F.  Foyleana  mentioned  before.  It  seems  not 
impossible  that  some  Scotch  Fir  cultivated  in  the  Himalaya  has  been  the  origin 
of  P.  Haynenna  and  Royleanou  In  the  northern  Alps  its  upper  limit  is  5000, 
and  in  the  southern  6000  ft.  In  the  Maritime  Alps  mland  from  Mentone  its 
range  is  from  1770  to  5100  ft.  On  the  Pyrenees  it  grows  between  3000  and  5000, 
and  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  between  5000  and  6500  ft  FL  May  ;  the  cones  ripen 
in  the  autimm  of  the  second  year,  but  often  do  not  open  untQ  the  following  spnng. 
Eminently  grc^garious,  forms  extensive  natural  ana  generally  pure  forests  m  the 

a^hlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  plains  of  North  and  East  Germany,  and  in  the 
tic  nrovinces  of  Russia.  Thrives  best  on  soil  which  transmits  water  readily, 
particularly  in  sandy  soiL  Attains  under  favourable  circumstances  150  ft.,  with 
clean  stems  70-80  ft.  long.  Such  dimensions  are  not  rare  in  the  Scotch  Fir 
forests  of  Franconia^  pamcularly  in  the  Steigerwald,  between  Wtirzburff  and 
Bamberg,  where*  it  is  grown  with  an  underwood  of  Beech.  Sapwood  laige, 
enclosing  a  distinctly-marked  reddish  heartwood,  durable  and  strong.  Weight 
25-46  lb.  The  seedlings  require  much  light,  but  forests  of  Scotdi  Fir  can, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  be  regenerated  by  natural  reproduction.  Im- 
ported into  England  from  the  Baltic  and  Norway,  imder  the  names  of  Red 
Memdy  DaiUzig  Fir^  and  Bed  Deal, 

2.  F.  morUana,  Mill. ;  Willkomm  ForstL  Flora,  169.— Syn.  F.  Mughusy 
Scop.  P.  FumiliOf  Heenke ;  P.  uncinata,  Bamond ;  P.  obUqtuh  oaut.  ; 
Beichenb.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  t  52S^  523.  Fin  d  crochets,  Fr. ;  Krummholz,  Leg- 
fdhre,  Latsche,  Qerm,  A  alow-growing  moderate-sized  tree,  with  branches  down 
to  the  base,  unless  growing  in  close  masses  ;  crovm  pyramidal,  not  rounded  or 
tabular  when  old,  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  mostly  bent  down  and  prostrate 
along  the  ground ;  bark  dark-coloured,  grejiah-brown,  never  red,  foliace  dark 
green.  Leaves  green,  rigid,  2  in.  long,  remaming  3-5  years  on  the  brancnes,  the 
sheaths  a  little  longer  than  those  of  P.  tyhegtris.  Cones  sessile,  erect  or  spread- 
ing, not  recurved,  shining,  ovoid  or  ovoid-lanceolate,  unequal-sided,  1-24  in. 
long ;  ends  of  scales  rhomboid,  often  with  a  recurved  beak,  always  with  a  black 
ring  round  the  centre.  Wings  3-4  times  the  length  of  seed.  Alps  and  moun- 
tains of  Central  Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Bukowina,  also  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain  and  Calabria.  Forms  a  large  extent  of  dense  but  low  forests  on 
.  the  plateaus  of  the  Schwaraswald  above  2000  ft,  the  stems  creeping  and  inter- 
lacing in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  always  sending  up  erect  leaders.  Much 
of  this  land,  wet  and  swampy  formerly,  has  now  oeen  drained  and  planted 
with  spruce.    An  important  forest-tree  on  the  Bavarian  Alps  between  2000  and 

2k 
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5000  ft.  The  wood  is  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  very  durable, 
mainly  used  as  fuel  and  for  charcoal ;  but  the  chief  value  of  the  tree  in  the  Alps 
consists  in  its  thriving  on  poor  soil  and  in  exposed  situations,  and  serving  to 
clothe  steep  stony,  dry  and  wet  slopes,  preventing  their  denudation,  and  affording 
protection  against  slips  and  avalanches.  Young  plants  bear  more  shade  than 
F,  sylvestris. 

3.  P.  Laricio,  Poiret;  Willkomm  ForstL  Flora,  184;  Reichenb.  Ic.  Fl. 
Qerm.  t  524--Syn.  F.  attstriaca,  EndL  ;  Sckwowsskie/er,  Germ.  A  large  tree, 
with  tall  straight  cylindric  stem,  clear  of  branches  to  a  great  height,  foliage  dark 
green,  branchlets  turned  up  at  the  ends.  Leaves  green,  2-6  in.  long,  persistent, 
3-4  years  on  the  branches,  with  a  sharp  whitish  point.  Cones  sessile,  2-3  in« 
long,  spreading,  ovoid-lanceolate,  shining,  yellowisb  red  when  ripe.  Seeds  large, 
wing  3-4  times  the  length  of  seeds.  Mountains  of  South  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
forming  extensive  forests  in  Spain,  in  Corsica  at  3000-5000  ft.,  and  lower  Austria 
(Wiener  Wald).  Fl.  May;  the  cones  of  this,  as  of  the  other  allied  species,  ripen  in 
autumn  of  the  second,  and  shed  their  seed  in  spring  of  the  third  year.  Attains 
150  ft.  in  Corsica.  Wood  veiy  resinous,  sap  larse,  heartwood  red,  veiy  durable, 
heavier  than  Larch,  up  to  56  lb.  (Mathieu).  Mathieu,  Fl.  Forest,  398,  records 
an  instructive  series  oi  measurements  of  the  number  of  rings  of  sap-  and  heart- 
wood  of  the  wood  from  Corsica.  A  tree  90  years  old,  with  a  radius  of  235  mm., 
had  73  rings  of  sapwood,  in  the  aggregate  185  mm.  broad ;  and  a  tree  of  375 
years,  with  a  radius  of  380  mm.,  had  190  rin^  of  sap,  measuring  80  mm.  and 
185  rings  of  heartwood.  The  Austrian  Pine  is  tapped  for  resin  in  Austria,  and 
of  late  years  the  splendid  forests  of  F,  Laricio  in  Corsica  have  been  worked  on 
a  large  scale  for  resin,  the  mode  of  procedure  being  the  some  as  in  the  forests 
of  P.  Pinaster  in  France.  In  its  vouth  the  tree  has  a  rapid  ^wth,  and  long 
powerful  leading  shoots.  In  England  the  Corsican  and  Austnan  Pine  are  con- 
sidered distinct  varieties. 

4.  P.  Pinaster,  Solander;  Reichenb.  Ic.  Fl.(Jerm,  t  525. — Syn.  P.  marvtMna^ 
Lamarck ;  Cluster  Pine — Pin  maritme,  Fr.  A  laige  tree,  with  a  tall  but  not 
very  straight  stem  attaining  great  girth,  branches  hieh  up,  forming  a  rounded 
crown  ;  bark  very  thick,  cut  by  deep  fissures,  foliage  dense,  dark  green. 
Leaves  thick,  rigid,  I  line  broad,  5-8  in.  long,  remaining  3  years  on  the  branches. 
Cones  purple  when  quite  young,  clustered  at  the  end  of  the  current  year's  shoots, 
when  ripe  subsessile,  spreading  or  reflexed,  in  whorls  and  dense  clusters  of  5-10 
or  more,  ovoid-cylindnc,  nut-brovm,  shinioff,  4-5  in.  lon|;,  and  2-3  in.  diam.  at 
base,  ends  of  scales  sharply  and  transversely  keeled,  witii  a  dark-srey  conical, 
sharp  tip.  Mediterranean  region,  Algeria,  Portugal,  Spain,  South  and  West 
France,  Corsica,  where  it  forms,  with  Qaercus  Ilex^  a  zone  intermediate  between 
the  eveigreen  ifaki  of  the  coast  and  the  forests  of  P.  Laricio.  Italy,  Dalmatia. 
FL  Apru,  May  ;  the  cones  ripen  in  autumn  of  the  second  year.  Prefers  a  light 
sandy  soil,  and  thrives  luxuriantlv  on  the  white  shifting  sands  of  the  Dunes  along 
the  coast  of  Qascogne,  which,  by  means  of  sowings  steadily  continued  ever 
since  1789,  have  now  been  converted  almost  entirely  into  forests  of  this  tree. 
It  also  forms  extensive  nearly  pure  forests,  to  a  great  extent  planted,  on  the 
heaths  of  the  ''  Landes." 

The  wood  has  numerous  large  resinous  ducts,  and  the  tapping  of  the  tree  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  methodical  manner  in  Qascogne,  which  should  be  imitated  in  India 
if  it  be  resolved  to  work  any  of  the  Himalayan  Pmes  systematically  for  resin. 
When  the  tree  has  attained  a  nrth  of  3-4  ft.,  a  flat  cut  is  made  near  the  ground 
through  the  bark  into  the  wooa,  a  few  inches  high,  and  about  5  inches  wide  ;  the 
resin  which  exudes  is  collected  in  small  earthen  pots,  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  cut, 
into  which  it  runs  over  a  flat  piece  of  zinc.  From  time  to  time,  once  or  twice 
a-week  during  the  season  (1st  March- I5th  Oct.),  the  cuts  are  extended  upwards. 
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and  this  is  contmued  imtU  the  flat  tear  6r  cut  {earre)  is  10<12  ft.  high.  This  is 
generally  accompllBhed  at  the  end  of  5  jem,  and  then  the  old  sear  is  abandoned, 
and  a  fresh  scar  is  opened  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  and  when  this  has 
been  completed,  a  thud  and  at  last  a  fonrth  soar  are  opened.  In  this  manner  a 
tree  can  be  worked  for  resin  diuing  a  consideirable  period,  the  old  scars  healing 
over  by  the  formation  of  fcesh  bark,  while  fresh  scars  are  opened,  often  on  the 
place  of  an  old  scar.  This  procedure,  when  only  one  sear  at  a  time  is  worked, 
IS  called  *' gemmagis  d  vie"  out  when  a  tree  is  to  be  cut,  then  numerous  scars 
are  opened  and  worked  simultaneously,  and  this  is  styled  "gemmage  d  mort," 
In  the  same  manner,  when  young  trees  are  to  be  thinned  out,  they  are  tapped  at 
a  much  earlier  ace,  and  as  much  resin  got  out  of  them  as  possible.  As  the  scars 
advance  in  height  the  pots  are  raised  also,  and  in  order  to  get  up  to  them  the 
workmen  carry  a  short  pole  with  notches,  which  serves  as  a  ladder.  Fire  in 
summer  is  the  great  risk  in  forests  worked  for  resin,  and  in  order  to  prevent  its 
spread,  broad  £e-paths  are  cleared  throughout  the  forests.  P.  Ptnatter  has 
been  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  sand-dimes  near  Boulc^e ;  it 
was  introduced  into  En^and  as  eariy  as  1596,  and  there  are  splendid  speci- 
mens in  Windsor  Park  (Belvidere),  Fulham,  and  elsewhere.  An  attempt  has 
also  been  made  to  plant  it  on  the  sands  of  the  Madras  coast,  but  a  tropical  cli- 
mate is  not  apparently  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this  tree.  The  tzee  grows 
with  great  rapidity  while  young,  and  in  South-West  France  often  forms  two 
whorls  of  branches  in  one  season.  It  has  poweifal  descending  and  spreading 
roots,  and  is  thus  peculiarly  adapted  for  fizmg  loose  movable  sands. 

5.  P.  halepetmsy  Wlh;  Christ  in  Flora,  1863,  p.  370 ;  Lambert,  Pinus,  ed.  1832, 
t  7 ;  Reichenb.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  t  526.— Syn.  (the  Qreek  tree)  P.  maritimOf 
Lamb.  1.  c  t  6 ;  Sibthorp  FL  Qrsaca,  t  949.  PimrAUpfTr,  A  moderate-sized 
tree,  sometimes  shrubby,  with  l^ht  foliace,  of  a  Ught-green  or  bluish-green 
colour,  and  a  rounded  crown.  Bark  on  oranches  and  young  stems  smooth, 
shining,  silver  grey,  on  older  stems  dark  coloured,  furrowed.  Leaves  slender, 
2-4  in.  long,  grey  or  bluish  green,  remaining  two,  often  only  little  more  than  one 
year  on  the  branches,  hence  the  thin  foliage  ;  sheaths  i  in.  long,  whitish,  mem- 
branous. Cones  on  peduncles  ^  in.  lone,  recurved,  solitary  or  2-3  together,  lan- 
ceolate, 2-4  in.  long,  reddish  brown,  and  mostly  shining  when  mature,  the  ends 
of  scales  rhomboid,  flat  or  convex,  with  or  without  a  distinct  transverse  keeL 
Mediterranean  r^on,  from  Portugal  and  North  Africa  to  Syria  and  Arabia. 
Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  forms  extensive  pure  forests.  Ascends  in 
Spain  to  3000,  and  on  the  Taurus  to  3500  ft.  Fl.  April,  May  ;  the  cones 
require  two  years  to  ripen,  and  do  not  shed  their  seeds  until  July  and  Aug.  of 
the  third  year.  Hardy  in  the  south  of  England.  Might  be  tried  in  the  plains 
of  the  Panjab.  In  Provence,  where  this  pme  is  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  it  is  tapped  for  resin,  but  is  less  productive  than  P.  Pinatter.  In  Greece 
the  tree  (ircCicor,  modem  Greek)  is  abundant,  forming  extensive  but  irr^^ular 
and  open  forests  on  the  stony  and  rocky  hiUs  of  Attica^^  Megara,  around  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  m  the  Morea,  ascend- 
ing to  3000  ft.  on  Hymettus  and  Pentelicus.  The  wood  is  used  for  building, 
and  the  tree  is  largely  topped  for  resin  ;  pieces  of  the  resinous  wood  are  used 
as  torches,  and  the  bark  is  employed  for  tanning.  link,  after  having  seen  the 
Greek  tree  in  Attica,  in  1638,  maintained  it  under  the  name  of  P.  mariUmcu 
Lamb.,  as  distinct  firom  P.  fiaUpenMSf  distinguishing  it  mainly  by  the  (light) 
green  colour  of  the  foliage,  which  is  generally  more  grey  or  dancous  in  the  tree 
of  Italy  and  France  ^Liniuea,  xv.  (1841)  495).  He  added,  however,  that  these 
2  species  were  difB.cult  to  distinguish.  Christ  (Flora,  1863,  371)  shows  that  the 
forms  from  Greece,  Italy,  and  France  vary  exceedinglv  in  the  end  of  the  scales 
(apophysis),  and  equally  so  in  the  other  characters^  and  that  no  fixed  distinction 
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can  be  maintained  between  the  two  species.  Oiisebach,  however,  retaixia  P.  mfirt- 
tima,  Lamb.,  as  a  distinct  species,  peculiar  to  the  evergreen  region  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  distinguishing  P.  nalepemis  by  shorter  leaves  and  the  ends  of 
the  scales  transversely  keeled  (FloriL  1861,  597,  and  Vegetation  d.  Erde,  L  316). 
P.  pyrenatcoy  Lapeyr. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvL  384. — Syn.  P.  Brutiaf  Tenore  FL 
Neap.  t.  200,  is  a  lam  tree,  forming  extensive  forests  in  the  mountains  of  Gen* 
tral  Spain,  and  on  tne  south  £bu^  of  the  Pyrenees  (2000-3000  ft.),  also  found 
in  Calabria  (2400-3600  ft.),  Crete,  CVprus,  the  Taurus  of  Cilicia,  and  in  Syria 
and  Bithynia,  with  subsessile  spreadmg  cones  2-3  in.  long,  conical,  with  a  flat 
base,  and  in  dense  clusters  of  3-15  or  more,  ends  of  scales  almost  flat ;  leaves 
4-8  in.  long,  dark  green^  narrow,  lax,  not  rigid. 

6.  P.  Pinea,  Linn. ;  Reichenb.  Jc.  Fl.  Germ,  t  428,  429.  The  SUme  Pine. 
Pignon,  Fr. ;  Pigno,  It. ;  PiiUej  C^erm.  A  laige  tree  with  a  tall  not  very 
straight  stem,  clear  of  branches  to  a  great  hei^h^  and  bearing  a  flat  mnbrella- 
shapied  crown.  Leaves  3-6  in.  long,  rigid,  with  a  ^harp  pomt,  remaining  3 
years  on  the  branches,  narrower  than  those  of  P.  Pituuter,  Cones  large,  ovoid 
or  subgloboee,  4-6  in.  long,  smooth,  shining,  the  ends  of  scales  convex-pyrami- 
dal with  4-6  rounded  faces,  seeds  |  in.  long,  without  wings,  edible,  forming  an 
important  article  of  trade.  Throughout  the  Mediterranean  r^on,  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  often  in  forests  of  iarge  extent  The  cele- 
brated Stone  Pine  forest  "  Pineta,"  near  Ravenna,  stretches  for  a  distance  of  20 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Stone  Puie  -forests  are  in  Tuscany, 
Portugal.  Andalusia,  on  Mount  Athos  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
original  nome  of  the  Stone  Pine  is  probably  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region. 
The  tree  is  hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  and  its  cultivation  might  be  tried 
in  the  sub-Himafayan  tract  of  the  Panjab.  FL  April,  May ;  the  cones  take  3 
years  to  ripen. 

2.  OBDBUS,  Link. 

Evergreen  monoicous  trees.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  single  on  elongated 
shoots  and  on  the  first  shoots  of  seedlings,  otherwise  in  dense  fascicles 
on  short  arrested  branchlets.  Catkins  single,  cylindric  at  the  ends  of  the 
leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Anther-cells  2,  dehiscing  longitudinally,  adnate 
to  the  under  side  of  imbricate  scales,  which  are  prolonged  into  flat  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  denticulate  crests.  Ovules  inverted,  in  pairs  at  the  base 
of  the  carpellary  scales,  these  in  the  axils  of  small  bracts,  which  disappear 
before  the  fruit  ripens.  Cones  ripening  the  second  year,  lateral,  erect, 
formed  of  broad  obtuse  carpellary  scales,  with  a  thin  edge  and  a  thickened 
woody  base.  Seeds  oily,  with  a  hard  woody  testa,  and  broad  membran- 
ous wings. 

1.  0.  Deodara,  Loudon;  Cleghom  Let  1. — Syn.  Pinus  Deodara^ 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  651.  Deodar y  Himalayan  Cedar.  Sans.  Devaddni 
(the  divine  tree).  Vem.  Nakhtar,  Imanza,  Afg. ;  Didr,  dewdar,  deodar^ 
dedwary  daddr,  Hazara,  Kashmir,  Garhwal,  and  Eamaon;  PalUdary 
Hazara ;  Kelu,  keoliy  kilar,  kilei,  Chenab  to  Jumna ;  Kelmangy  Kunawar ; 
Oianiy  Tibet 

A  large  tree  with  dark-coloured  bark,  the  extremities  of  branchlets 
drooping  while  young.     Foliage  (in  North- West  Lidia)  dark  green,  lighter. 
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Bometimes  bluish  green  in  young  trees.  Leaves  1-1^  in.  long,  rigid,  sharp, 
triquetrous,  the  leaves  of  3-5  years  on  the  branches.  Cones  erect,  4-5  in. 
long  and  3-4  in.  diam.,  ovoid  or  ovoid-cylindrical,  obtuse,  scales  closely 
imbricate,  broadly  cuneate,  2-2^  in.  broad  and  1-1 1  in.  long,  the  upper 
edge  rounded.    Seeds  ^  in.  long,  wings  large,  triangular,  with  rounded  sides. 

The  Deodar,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  has  a  limited  range  of  distribution. 
It  is  indigenous  on  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  and  North  Beluchistan,  aud 
in  the  North- West  Himalaya,  where  its  eastern  limit  is  below  the  Niti  Pass  on 
the  Dauli  river,  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Alaknanda.  No  indigenous 
forests  of  it  are  known  east  of  80°  or  west  of  66°  long.  On  the  Safedkoh 
it  grows  between  6000  and  10,000  ft,  and  in  the  Himalaya  generally  between 
4000  and  10,000  ft.,  but  descends  in  places  to  3500  and  ascends  to  12,000  ft 
The  tree  is  commonljr  planted  in  Kamaon  near  villages  and  in  temple-groves, 
and  here  and  there  in  Nepal  It  is  gregarious  and  forms  extensive  forests 
in  the  basin  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  on  the  Tonse,  Jumna, 
and  Bhagirati  rivers,  and  on  two  feeders  of  the  Alaknanda.  In  these 
forests  the  Deodar  alone  covers  large  areas^  or  is  associated  with  Pinna  ex- 
celsa  and  Abies  Smithiana,  less  commonly  with  Abies  Webbiana^  and  the  three 
Oaks,  Qiiercus  incana,  dilcUcUa,  and  semecarpifolia.  The  Of/press,  Birch,  Taxus, 
and  in  Kunawar  and  Pan^  Pinus  Qerardiafuif  are  also  companions  of  the 
Deodar.  It  extends  to  the  limits  of  the  arid  zone,  but  does  not  enter  it  as  Pinus 
excdsa.  On  the  Chenab  it  ceases  at  Galii^  above  Triloknath,  and  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  the  upper  limit  is  the  Hangarang  Pass  on  the  right  and  Dabling  on  the 
left  side,  and  on  the  Baspa  it  ceases  mIow  Rakcham.  In  these  valleys  and 
on  the  Indus  P.  excelsa  grows  much  higher  up.  It  is  wanting  in  Lahoul  The 
Deodar  was  introduced  into  England  in  1822,  and  is  hardy  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, also  in  South  Europe,  France,  and  South- West  Qermany.  ^  On  the  Rhine 
at  Ooblenz,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  it  suffers  from  late  spring  frosts.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  Tharant  in  Saxony,  where  the  winter  is  more  severe,  the  Deodar  seems 
to  do  welL  In  the  Himalaya  it  is  found  on  gneiss,  granite^  and  silicious  shales, 
and  is  not  wanting  on  limestone  (Jaunsar,  Chenab). 

The  male  catkins  appear  in  September,  and  nhod  their  yellow  pollen  in  Octo- 
ber, which  is  blown  about  in  abundant  profusion.    In  the  ensuing  spring  the 
young  cones  are  about  1  in.  long ;  in  October,  twelve  months  after  flowering  they  Iu,^^JIa 
have  attained  half  siie,  and  ripen  in  Octob^  or  November  of  the  second  year.j  ^  ^^   ^ 
thus  requiring  24-26  months  to  come  to  maturity.    The  scales  and  seeds  fall,  and    /  <^  yi 
in  November  and  December  the  persistent  scaleless  axis  of  the  cones  is  often  seen    '  ^  '*^^ 
on  the  same  tree  with  the  hal^foimed  cones  of  the  preceding  year  and  the 
female  catkins  recently  fertilised.     The  Deodar  seeos  freely  and  regularly, 
but  every  third  or  fourth  year  the  cones  are  apt  to  falL    In  April  a  nush  of 

O  leaves  comes  out  at  the  ends  of  the  toft-like  branchlets,  oi  a  light,  often 
-green  colour,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  older  darker  green 
foliage  of  the  previous  years.  Owinff  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  leaves  of 
successive  years  on  the  stunted  branchlets,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  years 
they  persist,  3-6  years  seems  to  be  the  average.  The  foCage  of  young  Deodars 
grown  in  Europe  is  generally  bluish  green ;  in  the  Himalaya  this  colour  is 
seen  occasionally,  but  as  a  rule  the  foliaee,  save  the  youngest  shoots  of  spring, 
IB  creen  and  rather  dark.  Toung  Deodar  requires  shelter  and  bears  a  good 
deal  of  shade ;  the  terminal  shoots,  like  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  soft 
and  drooping,  nevertheless,  they  pierce  with  great  vigour  through  thickets  of 
other  trees,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  occuirenoe  to  see  the  proportion  of  Deodar  in 
an  Oak  forest  increase  by  self-sown  seedlings,  which  come  up  under  the  shelter 
of  the  Oak  and  make  their  way  through  its  foliage.    In  compact  forests  the  tree 
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clean  itself  early  of  its  side  branches,  and  forms  tall  dean  straight  cylindrical 
stems,  which  carry  their  girth  well  up  to  a  great  height  The  tallest  Deodar 
which  I  have  measured  was  in  the  Nachar  forest  on  the  Sutlej  (Oct.  1864),  250 
fit.  high,  20  ft.  in  girth  at  the  base,  and  more  than  550  years  old,  and  there  was 
a  considerable  number  of  trees  in  the  same  forest  above  200  ft.  high.  This, 
however,  was  an  exceptional  case  ;  the  forest  had  grown  up  close  together  on 
terraces  of  fields  deserted  centuries  ago,  and  the  trees  had  found  ample  nourish- 
ment  in  the  deep  and  loose  soil  of  these  terraces,  the  old  vralls  of  which  were  still 
standing  (Bussanir  Forest  Report,  1865,  3). 

In  this  place,  as  under  siniilar  circumstances  elsewhere,  the  Deodar  carries  its 
girth  well  up,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  measurements  of  the  girth  of  five 
trees  in  Nachar,  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  at  40  and  at  80  ft. : — 

AT  BABE.        AT  40  FEET.        AT  80  FEET. 

ft.     in.  ft.       in.         ft.       in. 

1.  9      10  7        6  6        6        5' 11"  at  94  ft. 

2.  9        7  7      11  4        6 

3.  10        9  8        7  7        6 

4.  16      10  11        2  10        2        8' 7"  at  122  ft. 

5.  14        7  12        7  11        0        7' r  at  150  ft. 

Takinff  the  girth  at  base  at  100  in.  and  the  sectional  area  at  100  so.  in.,  the 
ffirth  and  sectional  area  (square  of  quarter  girth)  would  on  an  average  oe  as  fol- 
lows, at  heights  of  40  ana  80  ft. : — 

Average  girth,       100  in.  78  in.  65  in. 

Av.  sec  area  cal-  *) 

culated  by  sq.  >  100  sq.  in.        60  sq.  in.        42  sq.  in. 

of  qr.  girth.     ) 

When  isolated,  the  tree  has  in  its  youth  a  pyramidal  crown  with  branches 
close  to  the  ground.  At  a  certain  age^  which  varies  according  to  locality  and 
circumstances,  the  Deodar  loses  its  leadmg  shoot,  the  uppermost  branches  spread 
out  and  form  a  flat  tabular  top.  Trees  which  grow  isolated  on  the  crest  of 
ridges  or  otherwise  in  exposed  positions,  have  these  flat  tabular  tops  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  Isolated  trees  attain  large  girths,  the  lareest  on  record,  in 
Kunawar,  are  30-36  ft. ;  and  Dr  Stewart  measured  one  at  Kuarsi  in  the  Ravi 
basin,  at  7500  ft.  elevation,  44  ft.  2  in.  at  2,  and  36  ft.  4  in.  at  6  ft  from  the 
nound.  A  tree  measured  in  October  1864  above  the  village  of  Purbani  in 
Kunawar,  was  34  ft.  4  in.  in  rirth,  and  judging  by  the  annual  rings  of  trees  felled 
in  tbat  neighbourhood,  prob^ly  about  900  years  old. 

The  bark  is  1-1^  in.  thick,  dark  grey,  often  blackish  with  a  brown  or  purple 
tinge,  cut  by  long  vertical  dark  furrows  and  short  transverse  cracks  into  long 
irr^ularly  truncate  scales.  The  wood  of  mature  Deodar,  unless  venr  old,  is 
eeneraUy  sound  throughout,  but  there  are  exceptions.  Thus  in  the  following 
blocks  of  the  Bhagirati  forests  the  proportion  of  unsound  first-class  trees  was 
found  to  be  as  follows : — 

Hirfdl,        sound     920,        unsound     736. 
Tailgari,         „       1179,  „  589. 

Din^rgad,       „    35,178,  „       22,386. 

(Colonel  Pearson's  Report  on  the  Bhagirati  Forests,  1869.) 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  this  unsoundness  should  be  attributed  to 
the  practice  of  burning  the  forest  for  temporary  cultivation  or  to  other  causes. 
The  sapwood  is  whitish  and  not  durable,  in  mature  trees  it  is  1^3  in.  thick,  the 
heartwood  has  a  fine  light-brown  colour,  is  fingrant  and  somewhat  oily,  com- 
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pacty  even-gndned,  does  not  readily  warp  or  splits  and  is  exceedingly  durable. 
The  timber  horn  the  JheLam  forests  is  reckoned  the  best ;  it  is  very  oily  and 
darker  coloured.  The  weight  of  seasoned  Deodar  varies  between  25  and  44  lb. 
In  the  I^jab  it  is  generally  supposed  to  weigh  40  lb.  The  transverse  strength 
is  less  than  that  of  P.  lonm/olui,  so  far  as  recorded  ezpeziments  go.  The  values 
of  P.  are  as  follows :  I.  Panjab  timber,  nine  experiments  made  at  Rurki — 549 
to  669  ;  ten  experiments  by  Major  Robertson  and  Captain  Henderson — 461  to 
649 ;  thirty-three  experiments  by  Cunningham — 189  to  858  ;  average  of  Panjab 
timber,  575.  II.  Garhwal  timber,  e^ht  experiments  made  at  Burki — 390  to 
798 ;  average,  592.  III.  Kamaon  timber,  twenty  experiments  made  by  Captain 
Wm.  Jones,  and  recorded  by  Madden  in  Joum.  Agric.  Soc.  of  India,  viL  1850, 
at  Almora  in  Oct.  1844 — yiz,,  ten  with  timber  cut  Sept.  1844,  weight  38  lb., 
value  of  P.  443,  and  ten  with  seasoned  timber,  weight  40  lb.,  value  of  P.  560. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  experiments  with  P.  langifolia  noted  above,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  average  weight  of  seasoned  timber  is  about  the  same  as  of  that  cut 
a  monl^  previous.  It  should^  howeve^  be  mentioned,  that  the  Almora  experi- 
ments do  not  give  P.  long^olta  a  much  greater  transverse  strength  than  Deo- 
dar ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  but  probably  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  Deodar  is  greater  than  that  of  either  Pinus  Um^olioy  Pirnu 
exceUoy  or  Abie$  Smithdancu  A  larger  series  of  systematic  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  physical  and  mechanical  qualities  of  the  timber  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Himalayan  Conifers  is  much  wanted.  The  sapwood  commences  to  decay 
while  the  logs  are  seasoning  in  the  forest,  much  of  it  is  knocked  off  on  the  slides  by 
which  the  timber  is  sent  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  during  the  long  water  tran- 
sit to  the  plains,  while  the  logs  are  rubbing  and  bumping  against  the  numerous 
rocks  in  the  rivers.  The  heartwood  is  by  &r  the  most  dxuaUe  of  the  Himalayan 
timbers  of  this  tribe  (Abietinece),  and  in  the  climate  of  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab 
it  is  almost  imperishaDle.  Stewart  states  (Panjab  PI.  220)  that  the  Deodar  pillars 
of  the  great  Shah  Hamaden  mosque  in  the  capital  of  Kashmir  are  probably 
more  tmm  400  years  old  ^the  date,  804  Hijra,  1426  ▲.!>.,  is  entered  in  an  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door),  and  tDat  to  all  appearance  they  are  perfectly  sound.  Some 
of  the  bridges  in  Srinagar  are  said  to  oe  of  stiU  greater  antiquity ;  the  wood  of 
which  the  piers  are  constructed  is  Deodar,  and  part  of  it  is  alternately  wet  and 
dry.  These  piers,  it  is  believed,  have  never  been  renewed  since  the  bndges  were 
bmlt  White  ants  eat  the  sap,  but  rarely  attack  the  heart-wood.  The  boats 
built 'of  it  on  the  Panjab  rivers  are  said  to  last  forty  years.  Owing  to  these  ex- 
cellent qualities,  combined  with  liflAitness,  Deodar  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  the  wood  most  prized  in  the  Panjab  and  Sindh,  and  the  timber-trade  on 
the  five  rivers  and  their  feeders  is  of  very  old  date.  The  consumption  of  the 
wood,  however,  has,  like  that  of  most  of  our  more  valuable  Indian  woods 
(Teak,  Sissoo,  Sal,  Blackwood),  increased  largely  and  rapidly  since  the  British 
occupation  of  the  countiy.  Barracks  and  other  public  Duildings,  bridges, 
canals,  and  mainly  the  construction  of  railways,  have  created  a  large  and  press- 
ing demand,  the  first  effect  of  which  has  been  the  destruction,  beyond  hope  of 
recovery,  of  numerous  and  extensive  forests  formerly  stocked  with  fine  Deodar. 
Not  only  were  the  forests  cut  down  wholesale  without  any  regard  to  their  re- 
generation, but  of  the  timber  felled  a  small  proportion  only  was  utilised,  the 
greater  part  being  destroyed  by  the  forest-fires,  or  broken  to  splinters  on  their 
way  to  the  river  over  precipices  and  rough  slides,  and  another  portion  being 
jammed  up  in  numerous  narrow  roclnr  passages  in  the  river,  or  caught  and 
abstracted  oy  the  people  living  near  the  banks.  This  state  of  thin^  was  first 
prominently  brought  to  notice  by  Dr  Cleghom,  who  was  deputed  in  1861  to 
report  on  the  timber  resources  of  the  Panjab;  and  thorough  and  vigorous 
action  to  remedy  these  evils  was  taken  by  the  late  Dr  Stewart,  who  in  1864 
was  appointed  the  first  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Panjab. 
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During  tiie  first  3-4  ^'ears  of  its  life  Deodar  grows  slowly,  attaining  12-20  in« 
in  height,  with  spreading  roots,  which  do  not  go  deep  down.    In  this  shmhbj 
and  stunted  state  the  younff  plant  can  maintain  its  existence  under  the  shade  of 
other  trees  for  a  consiaeratue  number  of  years  without  making  much  progress, 
but  when  light  overhead  is  given,  then  a  leader  is  at  once  formea,  which 
shoots  up  rapidly.    At  a  more  advanced  age  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Deodar 
is  deter^^  i^thout  difficulty  by  coaii%  the  annual  m>« :  they  ai«  well- 
marked,  and  as  ine^tation  rests  completelv  in  winter  at  the  elevation  where  the 
tree  grows,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  each  concentric  ring  indicates  one 
yearns  growth,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case  in  the  coniferous  trees  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  WdlingUmia  gigcaUea^  and  several  other  conifer- 
ous trees,  form  two  rings  a  year.    There  is  no  ^und  to  suppose  that  tlus  is  the 
case  in  the  Deodar  or  in  any  of  the  other  Himalayan  Conifers ;  and  we  have 
from  the  commencement  employed  the  same  methods  for  ascertaining  the  funda- 
mental facts  upon  which  the  plan  for  woridng  these  forests  must  be  based,  which 
are  used  for  r^ulatin^  the  management  of  coniferous  forests  in  France  and  Ger- 
many.   The  data  available  show  clearly  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Deodar 
is  much  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  moisture  of  the  climate.    Thus, 
in  the  forests  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Bhagirati  river,  in  a  dry  climate,  the 
tree  requires  upwards  of  200  years  to  attain  a  girth  of  6  f t ;  whereas  in  the 
Jaunsar  forests^  in  the  outer  hills,  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  70  years  suffice  to 
attain  this  size.    The  present  estimate  is,  that  in  the  upper  Bhagirati  forests  it 
takes  a  Deodar  on  an  average  86  years  to  increase  in  girth  from  4  ft.  6  in.  to  6 
ft,  and  that  in  Jaunsar  this  is  accomplished  in  23  years.    In  the  upper  Kuna^- 
war  forests,  in  a  dry  climate,  where  vinevards  occupy  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
valley,  and  where  PinuB  Oerardiana  and  Quercua  Ilex  are  associatea  with  the 
Deodar,  the  a^e  of  a  tree  6  ft.  in  girth  is  140  years  or  more  ;  while  in  the  outer 
hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Simla,  with  an  annual  ndnfall  of  60-80  in.,  it  is  usual 
to  find  that  trees  70-100  years  old  have  attained  that  size.    Again,  the  Deodar 
timber  floated  down  the  Cabul  and  Swat  rivers  to  Peshawar,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  comparatively  di^  climate  of  Afghanistan,  shows  a  slow  rate  of 
growth — ^logs  from  the  Cabul  nver  having  at  tne  butt  end,  for  a  girth  of  6  ft., 
on  an  average  214,  and  timber  from  the  Swat  river  166  rinas.    In  the  case  of 
the  Cabul  timber  the  lower  temperature  has,  probably  in  addition  to  the  dry 
climate,  a  considerable  influence  in  retarding  the  rate  of  growth.     Besides 
climate,  there  are  other  elements  which  influence  the  rate  of  growth  of  Deodar^ 
as  well  as  of  other  trees  in  mountainous  countries.    Foremost  stands  elevation, 
in  the  second  place  the  greater  or  less  steepness  of  the  slope,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil.    Again,  trees  wbich  have  grown  up  in  a  crowded  state  lay  on  wood 
more  slowly,  and  have  necessarily  narrower  rings,  than  trees  which  have  stood 
more  isolated  and  bear  a  fuller  head  of  branches.    Of  these  elements  several  are 
often  foimd  combined,  and  it  is  not  therefore  in  all  cases  easy  to  deterxoine  the 
influence  of  each  separately.    The  rate  of  growth  of  Deodar  in  the  Bussahir  and 
neighbouring  forests  was  studied  with  special  care  in  autumn  1864,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  data  which  should  form  the  baslB  of  a  preliminaiy  plan 
for  working  these  forests,  and  the  results  are  recorded  in  the  official  Report 
already  quoted.    Additional  data  have  since  been  collected  in  other  forest  dis- 
tricts.   At  page  9  of  that  Report  an  abstract  statement  Ib  given,  exhibiting  the 
results  of  the  examination  in  detail  of  the  annual  rings  near  the  base  of  380 
trees,  classified  in  three  creat  divisions — forests  with  slow,  average,  and  r^id 
rate  of  growth.    As  explained  before,  the  forest  tracts  classed  under  the  first 
division  (age  of  trees  6  ft.  in  girth  above  140  years)  are  mostly  situated  in  a  dry 
climate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  arid  zone  of  the  inner  Himalaya  ;  those  classed 
under  the  third  division  (age  of  trees  6  ft.  girth  below  1 10  years)  are  mostly  in 
the  outer  ranges  under  the  full  influence  of  the  monsoon ;  and  those  with  an 
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intexmediate  rate  of  growth  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  intermediate  ranges 
and  yalleys.  There  are,  however,  several  noteworthy  exceptions,  showing  that 
various  circumstances  besides  moisture  influence  the  rate  of  growth 'of  the 
Deodar.  Thus,  in  the  Phinla,  Kiuden,  and  Eilha  forests,  138-154  vears  were 
found  as  the  average  age  of  a  tree  6  ft.  in  girth — a  slow  rate,  although  tnese  forests 


are  situated  in  the  lower,  that  is,  moister  portion  of  Kunawar.  The  high  eleva* 
tion  of  these  forests  (800(>«10,000  ft)  explains  this  apparent  anomaly.  Again, 
CoL  Pearson  records  an  average  of  five  rinss  to  an  incn  of  radius  in  the  Bodia 
forest  of  Jaunsar  at  an  elevation  of  probaoly  6000  ft.,  and  ei^ht  rings  in  the 
Tutwa  forest,  north  of  the  Karama  Peaik,  several  thousand  feet  higher.  Another 
exception  is  the  Nachar  forest,  at  the  bend  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  at  about  7000 
ft  elevation,  under  the  influence  of  a  heavy  monsoon,  on  level  ground  with 
deep  and  rich  soil,  as  mentioned  above.  Yet  the  growth  of  30  trees  examined 
gave  an  average  of  149  rings  for  a  girth  of  6  ft.  Here  the  trees  had  grown  up 
close  together,  hence  the  unusually  tail  stems  and  slow  growth.  To  a  certain 
extent  tnis  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  Phinla  and  Kilba  forests.  The  influence  of  the  gradient  was  exemplified 
by  a  number  of  trees  examined  in  the  Serinche  forest,  on  the  Baspa  river  above 
Sangla.  Here  10  trees,  which  had  grown  on  level  ground,  attained  a  girth 
of  6  ft  in  62  years  on  an  average  ;  and  4  trees  on  a  slope  of  30  demes  haa  re- 
quired 132  years  to  accomplish  this, — ^the  extremes  bemg,  in  the  first  case,  36 
and  83,  and  in  tiie  second  case  102  and  173  years. 

B^garding  the  crop  of  timber  per  acre  in  a  mature  Deodar  forest,  our  informa- 
tion is  scanty.  The  larce  mass  of  the  natural  pure  Deodar  forests  is  imper- 
fectly stocked ;  most  of  those  from  which  the  timber  could  readily  be  sent 
down  to  the  river  are  nearly  exhausted,  so  that  the  opportunities  for  examining 
f ullv-stocked  tracts  have  not  hetm.  numerous.  The  rollowing  data  are  recorded 
in  the  Report  quoted  above  : — 
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Acres.  Tears.  acre.  Cub.  ft 

1.  Jftunmr,  Mayshak  forest, . 

2.  tf         above  Khattowa  Tillage, 
8.       If         Ghilara  forest,    . 

4.  Kunawar,  Kiuden  forest^   . 

5.  »  ir  .        . 

6.  ft         Nachar  forest,   . 

Cub,  oontenta  calculated  by  square  of  quarter  girth. 

This  includes,  not  the  tops  and  branches,  but  onlv  that  portion  of  the  stem 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  yidlds  marketable  timber.  In  the  Nachar 
forest,  the  available  length  was  taken  at  80  ft.,  and  in  the  other  forests  at  50-60 
for  first-class  (above  6  ft  girth),  and  at  25-30  for  second-class  trees  (4-6  in.  to 
6  ft  ^rth).  That  portion  of  the  Nachar  forest  in  which  this  survey  was  made, 
contamed  (before  felling  operations  commenced)  per  acre  54  first-class  trees, 
yielding  218  cub.  ft,  and  8  second-class,  containing  66  cub.  ft  each.  The 
other  forest  tracts  contained  between  54  and  90  trees  of  the  two  first  classes — 
that  is,  exceeding  4  ft.  6  in.  in  girth.  By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be  stated 
that,  in  North  Germany,  forest  tracts  of  limited  extent,  exceptionallv  well 
stocked,  and  older  than  120  years,  have  been  found  to  yield  the  following 
crop : — 

Scotch  fir  85-95  ft.  high,  565  cub.  metre  per  hectare,  8,074  cub.  ft.  per  acre. 
Beech  above  95  ft    „      600  „  „  8,574  „ 

Spruce    95-130  ft    „      760  „  „         10,860  „ 

Cub.  contents  calculated  by  exact  measurement|  not  by  squares  of  the  quarter 
girth. 
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Some  of  the  mixed  foreets  of  spmce  and  sUTer  fir  in  the  Schwaizwald,  150- 
170  ft  high,  contain  more^  probably  about  12,000  or  13,000  cob.  ft  per  acre. 
In  mature  forests  of  average  quali^  the  crop  is  between  one-half  and  three- 
fourths  of  these  figures.  These  quantities  do  not  include  tope  and  branches,  but 
th^  include  all  wood  above  7  centimetre  diam.,  or  8f  in.  in  girth,  and  they 
are  calculated  by  exact  measurement ;  whereas  in  calculating  the  data  relating  to 
Deodar,  that  part  of  the  tree  only  was  taken  into  account  which  was  suppled 
to  be  marketable  at  the  time  the  surveys  were  made,  and  consequently  nothing 
under  3  ft.  girth  was  included,  and  the  calculation  was  made  by  the  square  of 
the  quarter  ^irth.  In  the  Nachar  forest,  moreover,  the  length  of  available  timber 
was  arbitranlv  assumed  at  80  ft.;  because,  though  the  average  height  of  the  trees 
was  1&Q-200  ft,  yet,  on  account  of  breakages,  a  greater  length  was  not  as  a  rule 
supposed  to  be  utilised  (Bussahir  Forest  Report,  p.  24).  If  in  the  Nachar 
forest  the  entire  length  of  stem  down  to  9  m.  girth  had  been  taken,  and  the 
calculation  made  by  exact  measurement,  the  result  would  probably  have  been 
18,000  cub.  ft.  per  acre.  These,  however,  were  exceptional  cases  of  compact  and 
pure  Deodar  forests  of  limited  extent  Excluding  such  exceptional  cases,  there 
seems  no  ground  to  expect  that  regular  Deodar  forests  willyield  timber  crops 
heavier  thui  those  of  the  Spruce  and  Silver  Fir  in  Central  ifurope.  The  gr(»t 
mass  of  Deodar-producing  tracts  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  is  very  poorly  stocked 
with  mature  timber.  The  result  of  20  surveys  made  by  me  in  June.  1863  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  Jaimsar  forests  on  an  aggregate  area  of  485  acres,  ^ve 
1195  first-  and  1662  second-class,  or  a  total  of  2857  Deodar  trees  above  4  ft.  6 
in.  girth,  amounting  to  nearly  6  trees  per  acre  of  both  classes  ;  and  82  surveys 
made  in  the  Bussahir  forests  in  October  1864,  in  conjunction  with  Capt  K  Wood 
and  the  late  Dr  Stewart,  gave  3743  Deodar  trees  of  the  first  and  4099  of  the 
second  dass — ^total,  7842  trees  of  both  classes,  amountiiig  to  12  trees  above  4  ft 
6  in.  girth  per  acre.  The  survey  of  the  Bhagirati  forests,  which  was  made  in 
1869  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Pearson,  gave  a  total  of  116,700  first-  and 
53,660  second-class  trees  on  11,500  acres,  or  abSut  15  trees  above  4  ft.  6  in.  girth 
per  acre  on  an  average.  The  second-class  trees  in  this  case  were  fewer  than 
those  of  the  first ;  as  a  rule,  most  survevs  in  forests  already  worked  have  hitherto 
shown  an  excess  of  second  over  first  class  trees.  A  great  portion  of  the  Bhagi- 
rati forests,  however,  had  never  been  worked  when  the  survey  was  made; 
but  many  of  those  I  surveyed  in  Bussahir  had  been  much  impoverished  by  fell- 
ing, and  in  the  majoritr{r  Deodar  was  not  the  oiil;jr  tree,  but  was  associated  in 
vamng  proportions  wim  Fimu  exeelsa,  Abies  Smithicmcu  and  a  few  other  trees. 

The  great  demand  for  Deodar  wood  has  naturally  called  forth  estimates  of  the 
total  quantity  of  mature  timber  available  for  the  requirements  of  the  present 
generation.  The  foregoing  remarks  regarding  the  irregular  character  of  these 
forests  will  ein)lain  that  these  estimates  coidd  not  be  made  from  areas  stocked 
with  Deodar,  but  the  onlv  way  in  which  a  result  could  be  obtained  was  to  make 
approximate  estimates  oi  the  number  of  trees  available.  In  December  1868, 
the  late  Dr  Stewart  estimated  the  number  of  first-class  Deodar  trees  in  Uie 
Kashmir  forests,  which  could  be  made  available  for  the  market  without  great 
trouble  and  expense,  at  117,000  trees,  and  he  thought  that  the  Panjab  forests  in 
British  territory,  and  those  leased  from  the  Rajahs  of  Chumba  and  Bussahir, 
might  probably  yield  the  same  quantity.  The  Jaunsar  forests  on  the  Deoban 
ridge,  between  the  Tonse  and  Jumna  river,  were  estimated  by  Colonel  Pearson  in 
May  1869  to  contain  34,000  available  first-class  trees,  and  &e  Bhagirati  forests 

inot  including  the  Nilang  valley),  as  mentioned  above,  116,700  first-class  trees, 
f  to  these  are  added  the  probable  contents  of  the  available  forests  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tonse  and  Jumna  rivers,  the  total  number  of  first-class  Deodar 
trees  which  were  considered  readily  available  for  the  market  in  1868  and  1869 
did  not  at  that  time  exceed  500,000.    Regarding  this  estimate,  it  should  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  most  of  the  northern  forests,  from  the  Jhelam  to  the  Sntlej,  had  • 
been  worked  excessively  dnrins  the  last  25  or  30  years,  and  that  in  the  Panjab 
those  localities  only  were  included  in  the  estimate  which  were  situated  on  slopes 
immediately  overhanging  the  river  or  its  main  tributaries,  wheireas  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  south-eastern  forests  on  the  feeders  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges 
rivers  were  intact,  and  that  here  forests  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
river  were  included  in  the  estimate.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  mentioned, 
there  are  extensive  forests  containing  Deodar  in  side  valleys,  on  small  tributaries, 
and  in  places  dijficidt  to  work,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  found  to  contain  twice 
or  three  times  the  quantity  estimated  to  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  main 
rivers.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  quantity  of  Deodar 
growing  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya  is  limited.  The  natural  regeneration  of  this 
valuabk  tree  by  self-sown  seedlings  is  good  when  the  climate  la  moist,  the 
soil  ample,  and  the  slopes  not  top  steep^  save  where  a  complete  clearance  has 
been  made,  ioi  Ihisu  herbs,  brambles,1uid  brushwood  occupy  the  ground  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  seedlings.  And  this  is  noticed  equally  where  the  clear- 
ance has  been  effected  by  felling  and  where  the  forest  has  been  cut  down  by 
avalanches.  Deodar  requires  shelter  while  young,  and  does  not  come  up  wiUi- 
out  it  Most  forests,  however,  contain  a  huge  proportion  of  young  trees.  In 
the  Bhagirati  forest  (area  11,600  acres),  excmdmg  the  Nilang,  the  number  of 
trees  of  uie  different  classes  was  reported  as  follows : — 

First  class  above  6  ft.  in  girth,        .        .  .  116,700  trees. 

Second  class  4  ft  6  in.  to  6  ft.  girth,        .  .  53,660     „ 

Third  class  lft.6in.to4  ft.  6iil  girth, .  .  127,536     „ 

Fourth  class  below  1  ft.  6  in  girth,  .  .  213,281      „ 

and  the  proportion  is  similar  in  other  forests.  Speaking  broadly,  the  trees  which 
now  belong  to  the  two  first  classes  must  be  made  to  last  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  yoimger  classes  and  planted  Deodar  shall  have  attained  a  marketable  size 
— ^that  Ib,  for  a  period  which  will  be  found  to  vary  in  the  different  forest  tracts 
between  50  and  100  years. 

As  compaied  with  other  Conifers  of  the  tribe  of  il6t^nea;.  Deodar  has  a 
great  power  of  reproduction,  and  its  branches  often  show  a  tendency  to  form 
straight  leading  shoots.  In  many  parts,  particularlv  in  the  outer  ranges,  the 
tree  near  villages  is  lopped  of  its  branches  to  a  considerable  height.  The  naked 
stem  reclothes  itself  with  side  branches  in  a  short  time.  Trees  are  often  found 
with  the  main  stems,  instead  of  running  up  straight,  dividing  into  numerous 
branches,  each  forming  a  separate  leader.  This  division  sometimes  takes  place 
near  the  ground,  sometimes  at  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  more.  These  leaders  form 
1^  and  well-shaped  tops,  so  that  at  a  distance  the  forest  has  a  deceptive  appear- 
ance. The  trees  appear  to  be  tall  and  well  formed,  whereas  on  approach  they 
are  fotmd  to  be  worthless  for  timber,  being  only  the  candelabrum-iike  branches 
of  a  short  stem.  Forked  stems  also  axe  not  rare,  with  two  parallel  leaders  in- 
stead of  one ;  and  when  young  trees  grow  up  isolated,  with  branches  down  to  the 
cround,  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  lower  Inranches  sends  up  a  straight 
leader  at  some  distance  m>m  the  stem.  This  tendency  to  form  secondary  leaoers 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  Deodar  planted  in  England  ;  in  the  Himalaya  it  is 
particularly  marked  where  the  mam  leader  has  been  cut  or  mutilated,  or  crushed 
Dv  snow,  or  where  avalanches  have  passed  through  the  forest  In  the  vicinity 
of  villa|Q;es,  and  particularly  near  the  edge  of  the  arid  and  treeless  tract,  the 
Deodar  is  much  cut  to  ftimish  material  for  building  and  fencing ;  and  in  places, 
e.Gr.,  in  upper  Kunawar,  it  is  customary  to  cut  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  only 
(the  top  of  tiie  tree  answering  the  purpose  with  less  labDurV  upon  which  the 
side  branches  left  on  the  stem  lower  down  repair  the  damage  oy  taking  the  lead 
and  forming  straight  ascending  secondary  stems.    The  Deodar  has  so  great  a 
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power  of  reprodaction  that  if  only  a  small  branch  is  left  on  the  stump  of  a  felled 
tree,  numerous  shoots  grow  up,  which  almost  have  the  appearance  of  coppice- 
shoots.  Unlike  most  other  trees,  the  trees  of  the  Pine  tribe  do  not  coppice 
from  a  leafless  stump  ;  but  so  great  is  the  power  of  reproduction  in  the  case  of 
the  Deodar  that  the  ai)pearance  is  often  deceptive,  and  indeed  it  has,  though 
I  believe  without  sufficient  data,  been  asserted  that  Deodar  coppices  like  Oak, 
Teak,  and  other  leaf-bearing  trees  (Laubhoker,  Bois  feuillus). 

(7.  Libani,  Barr. — Syn.  Pinus  CedruSf  Linn.,  and  C.  aUanticaj  Manetti — ^the 
Lebanon  and  Atlcu  Cedars — are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Deodar  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  them  by  constant  specific  characters.  This  has  been  clearly 
proved  in  Dr  Hooker's  important  paper  in  the  Natural  History  Review,  1862, 11, 
on  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Taurus,  Algeria,  and  India.  Both  nave  shorter  leaves 
than  the  Deodar,  and  the  extremities  of  the  branches  are  stiff  and  not  drooping. 
Under  cultivation  in  England  the  three  Cedars  show  each  a  peculiar  habit  of 
growth,  tiie  Atlas  Cedar  being  particidarly  distinguished  bya  stiff  erect  rigid 
leader,  and  stiff  spreading  branches  with  short  leaves,  xhe  foliage  of  me 
Lebeoion  and  Atlas  Cedar  is  generally  dark,  that  of  the  Deodar  is  often  light 
or  bluish  sreen,  but  there  is  a  silvery  varietv  both  of  the  Atlas  and  Lebanon 
Cedar,  ana,  as  mentioned  above.  Deodars  with  bluish  foliage  are  not  wanting, 
though  rare,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Old  trees  of  all  three  krads  when  growing 
isolated,  particularly  in  exposed  situations,  are  apt  to  form  tabulate  tops; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Lebanon  Cedar  grows  up  crowded  in 
groups  or  compact  masses,  it  forms  tall  and  erect  stems,  like  the  Deodar  in 
the  Himalaya.  The  male  catkins,  the  cones,  and  seeds  furnish  no  difference  of 
importance.  At  Kew  the  Deodar  Ib  the  first  to  come  out  with  a  flush  of  youug 
leaves,  the  Lebanon  Cedar  follows  a  fortnight  later,  and  the  Atlas  Cedar  comes 
last,  after  another  interval  of  a  few  days.  The  early  commencement  of  the 
vegetation  in  the  case  of  the  Deodar  explains  its  being  less  hardy  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  than  the  Lebanon  Cedar,  which  thrives  well  and  attains  a  con- 
siderable size  all  along  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Cologne.  In  central  France 
young  trees  often  suffer  from  frost  (Mathieu,  FL  For.  379).  Cli  their  native 
mountains  all  three  Cedars  have  a  distinctly  marked  heartwood,  which  is  brovm, 
close-grained,  and  aromatic ;  but  the  wood  of  trees  planted  in  Western  Europe 
has  a  pale-reddish  colour,  is  light,  sponger,  soft,  and  slightly  aromatic.  The 
wood  of  the  Lebanon  Cedar  grown  m  England  weighs  30  lb.,  and  Mathieu 
quotes  29  lb.  as  the  weight  of  wood  grown  at  Nancy  (age  19  years,  diam.  11  in.), 
while  apiece  of  wood  from  the  Atlas  (age  88  years,  diam.  7  in.)  weighed  48  lb. 

In  Western  Europe  the  Lebanon  Cedar  has  an  extremely  rapid  growth. 
Mathieu  cites  one,  125  years  old,  and  23  ft  girth  at  6  ft  from  the  ground  (Fl. 
For.  381).  Of  the  numerous  instances  of  rapidly-grown  Cedars  in  England,  it 
will  suffice  to  quote  a  group  at  Bay fordbury,  Herts,  mentioned  by  Selby  (BritMi 
Forest-Trees,  639),  of  12  or  14  trees,  90  years  old,  and  measuring  10-14  ft.  m  girth 
near  the  baie.  The  Atlas  Cedar  grows  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Algeria, 
where  it  forms  extensive  forests  at  an  elevation  between  4000  and  7000  ft.  The 
Lebanon  Cedar  is  found  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  Anti-Taurus  (lat  40°)  between 
3900  and  4200  ft,  and,  farther  south,  on  the  Taurus  mountains,  where  it  forms 
(with  Pinue  Lartcio)  ike  upper  forest  recion  between  4000  and  6400  ft  up  to 
the  limit  of  arborescent  vegetation.  It  euso  occurs  in  the  nordiem  part  of  the 
Lebanon  chain,  where  Ehrenberg  found  it  in'  forests  of  Oak  ;  and  the  last  outpost 
is  that  remarkable  grove  of  about  400  trees,  at  the  head  of  the  Kedisha  valley 
(lat  34**  14^),  which  nas  been  mentioned  by  many  travellers,  and  which  Hooker 
has  well  described  in  the  paper  quoted  al)ove.  The  crove  measures  about  400 
jwis  in  diameter,  it  stands  in  a  broad  shallow  valley,  drained  bv  a  feeder  of  the 
Kedisha,  which  runs  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6500  ft. 
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above  the  sea,  which,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  only  18  miles  'distant,  and  3500  ft 
below  the  highest  point  of  the  Lebanon,  which  is  about  3  to  4  miles  farther 
north.  The  trees  stand  in  nine  gronns  on  the  broken  gronnd  of  an  ancient 
moraine,  the  relic  of  a  colder  period  wnen  the  Lebanon  was  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  sent  its  glaciers  down  into  this  valley.  The  largest  tree  is  40 
h.  in  ^rth,  but  8  trees  onfy  measure  above  20  ft,  and  the  smallest  have  a  girth 
of  18  mches.  The  growth,  as  might  be  expected  at  that  elevation,  has  evidently 
been  slow ;  no  young  growth  is  cominff  up.  At  present  this  grove  does  not 
recruit  itself  by  self-sown  seedlings,  whidi  are  all  destroyed  by  goats,  but  appears 
destined  to  diminish  slowlv  by  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  old  trees. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  natural  habitat  of  the  Deodar ^  Pintts  exeeUcty 
and  several  other  coniferous  trees,  is  limited  to  high  elevations  on  laige  moun- 
tain-ranges, that  they  are  nowhere  found  indigenous  in  the  plains,  and  that 
their  area  of  distribution  is  interrupted  by  great  distances. 

3.  ABIES,  Toumef. 

Evergreen  monoicous  trees.  Leaves  single,  not  tufted,  needle-shaped, 
or  narrow  linear.  Branches  whorled  and  scattered.  Male  catkins  single, 
cylindric,  in  the  axils  of  leaves ;  anthei^ells  2,  dehiscing  longitudinaUy^ 
transversely,  or  in  an  irregular  manner,  adnate  to  stipitate  scales.  Ovules 
inverted,  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  carpellary  scales,  which  are  in  the 
axils  of  membranous  or  coriaceous  bracts.  Cones  ripening  the  same  year, 
terminal  or  lateral,  hanging  or  erect,  formed  of  numerous,  obtuse,  imbri- 
cate, carpellary  scdes,  with  a  thin  edge  and  a  woody  base,  deciduous  or 
persistent     Seeds  oily,  winged. 

Cones  at  the  ends  of  branches;  scales  persxateDt  after  the  seeds 
fall ;  bracts  amall,  diyiog  up  and  not  apparent  in  rif^e^cones 
{Abies  of  Loudon,  Pusea  of  Link,  and  Tsuga  of  Carri^re). 
Cones  cylindric,  pendulous,  4-6  in.  long ;  leaves  green         .        1.  ^.  SmUhiana. 
Cones  ovoid,  spreading  or  drooping,  1  in.  long ;  leaves  white 

beneath 2.  A,  duTtwsa. 

Cones  lateral,  erect ;  scales  fall  with  the  seeds  {Pieea  of  Loudon, 

Abi€8  of  Link) Z.  A,  WMiana. 

I  follow  Asa  Qray,  Botany  of  Northern  United  States,  471,  and  Willkomm, 
Forstl.  Flora,  68,  in  uniting  Abies,  Piceoy  and  Tsuga, 

1.  A.  Smithiana,  Forbes,  Pinetum  Wobumense,  t  36 ;  Cleghom,  L  c. 
t.  5. — Syn.  A.  Khutrow,  Loudon;  A.  spinuJosa,  Griffith;  Finus  Smith- 
iana, Wall.  PL  As.  Ear.  t  246 ;  P.  Khutrow,  Royle  IlL  t  84 ;  Pieea 
Morinda,  Link,  in  Linnsea,  xv.  522.  Vein.  WeshOy  bajur,  Afg. ;  Kachan^ 
kaehal,  Hazara  and  Kashmir;  Bewari,  ban  ludar,  eangal,  salla,  ealle^ 
aarei,  kduli,  roi,  rag,  rdo,  bang  re,  krok,  Panjab  Himalaya ;  Landar,  an- 
andar,  timber  depots  in  the  plains ;  Eau,  raiang,  re,  Sutlej ;  Rat,  Jaun- 
sar ;  Kandre,  re,  rhdi,  rdo,  kudrau  {khutrati,  Eoyle),  ridHa^  rdgha,  mor- 
indOy  kail,  kUu,  Oarhwal  and  Kamaon ;  Seh,  Sikkim. 

A  large  tree  with  tall  straight  stem,  pyramidal  crown,  dark -green 
foliage,  and  pendulous  branchlets.  Leaves  single,  scattered  in  spirals  all 
round  the  branches,  persistent  5  y^ars,  stiff,  sharp,  4-sided,  1-1^  in.  long. 
Cones  terminal,  pendulous,  cylindric,  obtuse,  4-6  in.  long,  1-2  in.  diam., 
dark  brown  when  ripe ;  scales  broadly  ovate  from  a  cuneate  base,  upper 
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edge  thin,  sharp,  rounded.     Seeds  small,  2^  lines  long,  with  large  spath- 
tdate  wings. 

AfffhaniBtan,  Eafiiistan,  Qil^t,  north  of  the  great  hend  of  the  Indus.  Com- 
mon m  the  Panjab  Himalaya,  m  Jamuar,  and  in  the  Bhagirati  forests,  less  com- 
mon in  Eamaon.  Is  geneially  found  on  northern  and  western  slopes,  between 
6000  and  11,000  fL,  alone,  but  more  commonly  in  mixed  forests  with  leaf-bearing 
trees,  or  associated  with  Deodar,  Pintu  excdsct,  and  Abies  Webbiana,  growing 
600  ft.  higher  than  A  hies  Wdbuma  on  the  Harang  Pass  in  Kunawar,  but  generaUy 
remaining  below  the  upper  limit  of  that  tree.  Iq  lower  Kunawar  A,  SmiUUana 
is  commonly  associated  with  Deodar ;  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  Dippi» 
Jani,  and  Punang  forests,  some  of  those  in  the  Baspa  valley,  and  of  the  Barang 
forests  above  the  mouth  of  the  Baspa  river.  It  does  not,  however,  extend  into  the 
arid  tract,  its  upper  limit  being  Pangi  on  the  right,  and  the  Tidong  river  (Rispa) 
on  the  left  banL  In  upper  Kunawar  Pinut  wrardiana  takes  its  place  in  the 
Deodar  forests.  In  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  A.  SmithUma  crows  in  the  innermost 
valleys  between  7800  and  10,000  ft.  Hardv  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  it 
grows  with  great  vigour,  often  grafted  on  the  common  Spruce. 

In  ApiU  a  flush  of  young  light-green  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets  gives 
the  tree  a  variegated  appearance,  the  old  foliage  being  dark  green,  slightly  darker 
than  that  of  Deodar,  but  not  so  dark  as  A.  Wdjbiaaui,  The  bud-scales  generally 
cohere,  like  a  conical  cap  at  the  end  of  the  young  shoots,  until  they  at  last  fau 
offL  The  flowers  appear  in  April,  the  young  cones  increase  in  size  rapidly  and 
ripen  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  In  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  the  tree  attains 
100-120,  and  sometimes  150  ft,  with  a  guih  of  8-10,  often  of  12-16  ft  Dr 
Stewart  records  one  of  21  ft.  The  tree  is  covered  with  branches  down  to  the 
CTound,  except  where  it  grows  in  compact  masses ;  the  branches  are  whorled  and 
horizontal,  spreading  out  farther  than  those  of  A.  Wdhiana;  their  extremities 
are  very  bushy,  with  numerous  hanging  vertically,  leafy,  tassel-like  branchlets, 
which  give  the  tree  a  peculiar  and  graceful  appearance.  The  crown  is  tall, 
conical,  and  the  foliage  dense.  The  bark  is  p^e-  or  brownish-grey,  tesselated 
by  shallow  cracks  into  small  irregularly  four-sided  scales. 

The  wood  is  white,  the  outer  wood  turning  red  and  decayiiu^  rapidly.  It  is 
even-  and  straight-grained,  and  is  good  for  packing-cases,  plaiudng  and  indoor 
work,  but  as  a  rule  not  durable,  except  under  shelter ;  yet  in  many  places  it 
is  used  by  the  hill  people  for  shineles,  and  for  construction.  It  is  generally 
somewhat  heavier  tnan  the  wood  oi  il.  Webhiana.  The  hoxk.  is  used  to  roof 
shepherds'  huts,  and  water-troughs  are  made  of  it.  Twigs  and  leaves  furnish 
litter  and  manure.  The  young  cones  form  part  of  the  dn^  sold  as  gaz-pipcU  in 
the  Panjab  bazars. 

Nearly  allied  to  A.  Smithiana  is  the  European  Spruce^  J.  excdea^  DC. — 
Svn.  Pinua  Abies,  Idnn.;  Picea  excdsa^  Link.;  Epicmy  Fr.;  Fu^Ue, Bckhtanne, 
denn. ;  Pezzo,  It,  extensive  forests  of  which  are  foimd  in  the  mountains  of 
Central  Europe,  in  East  Prussia,  the  Baltic  provinces,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
in  a  great  part  of  Russia.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  the  Spruce  forms  large 
forests  in  Friaul  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Piave  and  Tagliamento  rivers,  which 
have  from  time  immemorial  famished  building  timber  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. The  fact  that  most  of  these  belong  to  towns  and  villages,  has  en- 
abled ^e  communities  of  these  districts  to  build  roads,  bridges,  and  schools, 
and  has  thus  served  largely  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is 
found  in  theCansiglio  forest  near  Treviso  ;  on  the  maritime  Alps,  inland  of  Nice 
and  Mentone,  where  it  descends  to  1800  ft  (M.  Moggridge),  on  the  north  side  of 
Mount  Ventoux,  and  on  the  Pyrenees,  but  it  is  wanting  in  Turkey,  in  Italy 
south  of  the  Euganean  hills,  in  Corsica,  and  in  Spain.    It  is  not  indigenous  in 
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Western  Fiance,  or  in  Britain.  A  variety  with  smaller  cones  (Siberian  Spmce) 
forms  large  forests  on  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Siberia,  and  Dahuria.  In  planta- 
tions tike  Spruce  succeeds  more  readily  than  most  conifers.  It  is  the  prmcipal 
tree  in  the  forests  of  the  higher  Harz,  and  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Saxon  forests, 
where  it  is  almost  exdusively  regenerated  by  planting.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  Schwarzwald,  on  the  Vosges,  and  on  the  Jura,  it  reprodncee  itself  without 
difficulty  from  8elf<-sown  seedlings.  The  resinous  ducts  of  the  wood  are  few  and 
small,  but  the  bark  is  highly  resinous,  and  in  former  times  the  Spruce  on  the 
Schwarzwald  and  in  Thuringia  were  largely  tapped  for  resin.  For  this  purpose 
a  narrow  longitudinal  cut  was  made  into  the  bark  to  the  wood,  and  the  dry  resin 
which  collected  in  this  channel  was  from  time  to  time  scraped  off ;  ue  cut 
was  occasionally  enlarged,  and  thus  old  trees  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Schwarz* 
wald  the  trunks  of  which  are  furrowed  with  numerous  deep  longitudinal  chan- 
nels, 4-6  ft.  long.  The  wood  of  the  Spruce,  however,  is  much  more  liable  to 
dry-rot  than  that  of  P.  Pincuter,  and  the  result  is  that  almost  all  the  old  Spruces 
tapped  for  resin  are  found  rotten  in  the  heart  as  high  up  as  the  channels,  and 
oft^  higher,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  useless.  Apart  from  this, 
there  are  other  circumstances,  not  yet  sufficienUy  investigated,  which  often 
cause  unsoundness  in  the  heart  of  the  Spruce.  The  wood,  known  in  England 
under  the  name  of  White  Pvne^  or  White  Deal  (imported  from  Norway  and  the 
Baltic),  has  no  distinct  heartwood,  and  the  cub.  ft  weighs  between  21  and  37 
lb.  (Nordlinger). 

2.  A.  dnmofla,  Loudon. — Syn.  Pinus  dumaaa,  Don  Prodr.  FL  Nep. 
65 ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi  ii.  429.  P.  Bruncniana,  Wall ;  PL  As.  rar.  t.  247. 
Hemlock  Sprucey  of  N^>aL  Yem.  TangsMng^  changathaai  dhup^  Nepal ; 
Semadung,  Sikkim. 

A  lavge  tree  with 'spreading  branches  and  pendulous  bianchlets.  Leaves 
narrow-linear,  ^-1  in.  long,  edge  recurved  and  finely  serrulate  near  tlie 
apex,  covered  beneath  wil£  a  white  mealy  substance.  Male  catkinjB  short, 
subglobose,  axillary,  shorter  than  leaves,  pedunculate ;  nxuneions  lax 
ovate  bracts  at  the  base  of  peduncle.  Cones  terminal,  erect  or  horizon- 
tal, ovoid,  1  in.  long^  scales  persistent^  broad-elliptic,  obtuse,  bracts  not 
apparent  when  the  cone  is  ripe.     Seeds  winged. 

North-East  Eamaon,  first  discovered  by  Oapt  Webb,  and  found  again  hj  Mr 
T.'  Webber,  late  of  the  Forest  Dept  of  the  N.W.  Provinces,  Nepal  &  the  mner 
valleys  of  Sikkim  descending  to  8000,  and  ascending  to  10,600  ft.  Bhutan,  FL 
May,  June.  Dr  Hooker  records  one  in  Sikkim  120  ft.  high  and  28  ft.  girth. 
Him.  Joum.  u.  108.  The  leaves  are  apt  to  fall  from  branches  cut  or  broken  off, 
aud  on  this  account  WaUich  first  called  it  Pinu8  decidua.  Not  quite  hardy  in 
England  ;  suffers  from  late  spring  frosts.  Wood  soft,  white,  not  durable ;  bark 
used  for  roofing. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  of  Canada,  A.  ccmadenm,  Michaux,  with  short  linear 
distichous  leaves,  white  beneath,  and  small  terminal  drooping  cones,  is  a  large 
tree  of  Canada  and  the  northern  United  State&  Wood  not  durable,  and  often 
spirally  twisted,  but  the  bark  extensively  used  fof  tanning  leather.  Hardy 
tnroughout  North  Europe. 

The  DwxaUu  SprucCf  A,  Doudatviy  Lindl.,  is  a  tree  formine  extensive  forests 
in  the  valleys  oi  the  Bocky  Mountains,  in  Vancouver's  Island,  Columbia, 
and  other  parts  of  North- West  America,  which  attains  300  ft.  and  more 
near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  funushes  valuable  timber,  very  strong, 
believed  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Larch,  has  narrow-linear  leaves  1  in.  long,  white 
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beneath,  and  cylindric  cones  3  in.  long,  with  lax  rounded  scales,  much  shorter 
than  the  linear-oblong  persistent  bracts,  which  are  deeply  trifid  at  the  apex,  the 
middle  segment  longest,  j;  in.  l9ng,  spinescent.  Hardy,  and  of  verjr  rapia  growth 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Introduceid  18S7;  at  Dropmore  there  is  a  tree  which, 
at  the  age  of  44  years,  was  100  ft.  high  with  9  ft.  7  in.  girth,  at  3  ft  above  the 
ground.  Many  specimens  in  Perthshire  raised  from  layers  and  cuttings  since 
1846,  were  in  1871  40-70  ft.  high  (Qaideners'  Chronicle,  1870).   ' 

3.  A.  Webbiana,  LindL ;  Pinetum  Wobnmense,  t.  41 ;  link  in  Linnsea, 
XV.  532 ;  Griflf.  Ic.  PI.  As.  t.  371.— Syn.  A.  Pindraw,  Royle  IlL  t  86. 
Picea  WebbtanOf  Loudon  ;  Cleghom,  1.  c.  t.  6.  P.  Pifidrow,  Loudon. 
Ptnus  epeciabilis,  Lambert ;  Don  Prodr.  FL  Nop.  55.  P.  Webbiana^ 
WalL  ;  DC.  Plodr.  xvi.  ii  425.  P.  Pindrow,  Eoyle;  ib.  424.  Himalayan 
Silver  Fir.  Vem.  Paludar,  rewari,  Jhelam  ;  BadaVy  bUdar,  tungy  Kash- 
mir ;  DhvmUy  rag^  railf  pe^  re,  salle,  sara,  Chamba ;  ToSy  Kullu ;  Spun, 
ptm,  kroky  kalraiy  Kunawar ;  Bharda,  thaneray  Shali ;  PindraUy  pindraiy 
Hattu ;  Kudrom,  Muttiana ;  Burvly  bu/rra^  biUdUy  Baji ;  Kalraiy  mtrai, 
ehury  Eotkai ;  EdhOy  rowy  t^UraWy  kdauniay  Chiir ;  Monmda,  morindOf 
Taroche,  Jaunsar,  and  Garliwal ;  ChUroWy  Kullu,  Garhwal ;  Eaghay  rao 
raghay  ransla,  raisalUiy  Kamaon ;  TFuman,  Byans ;  Gfobriay  (gobra),  sallay 
Sikkim ;  Dun  ahingy  Sikkim,  Bhutan ;  PartcUypcUt,  Pa^jab  plains  at  tim- 
ber depots. 

A  large  tree  with  a  dense  cylindric  crown  of  dark-green  foliage.  Leaves 
single,  spirally  arranged  all  round  the  branchlets,  but  generally  more  or 
less  spreading  in  one  plane  so  as  to  appear  .distichous,  flat,  narrow-linear, 
1-3  in.  long,  1  line  broad,  narrowed  into  a  short  terete  petiole,  apex  emar- 
ginate,  or  with  2  sharp  teeth,  under  side  with  2  whitish  longitudinal  fur- 
rows on  either  side  of  the  raised  midrib,  upper  side  dark  green,  shining. 
Duration  of  leaves  8-10  years,  catkins  axillary,  cylindric,  obtuse,  about  1 
in.  long.  Cones  erect,  subsessile,  cylindric  or  ovoid,  often  clustered,  obtuse, 
4-6  in.  long,  1^3  in.  diam.,  dark  purple  or  brownish  purple  when  ripe. 
Scales  closely  imbricate,  broadly  cuneate  or  obovate,  edge  rounded,  bracts 
many  times  shorter  than  scales.  Seeds  oblong  or  obovoid,  half  the  length 
of  the  broad  obovate  truncate  wing.  Two  varieties,  considered  as  species 
by  Eoyle,  Madden,  and  Parlatore  :  o^  A.  Webbiana,  on  exposed  rocky 
ridges  at  higher  elevations,  a  smaller  tree,  with  shorter,  less  bifarious  leaves, 
and  usually  thicker  and  shorter  cones :  jS.  A.  Pindrow,  on  better  soil,  in 
sheltered  places,  a  large  tree,  with  longer  leaves  and  generally  cylindric 
cones.  The  scales  fall  when  the  seed  ripens,  and  leave  the  naked  persiB- 
tent  axis  of  the  cone  standing  upright  on  the  branches. 

North  Afghanistan  and  Kafiristan,  on  the  Safedkoh,  between  8000  and  9000 
ft.  Himalaya,  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  forming  extensive  forests,  in  the 
North- West,  pure  or  mixed  with  Acer  and  other  leaf-bearing  trees,  at  high  ele- 
vations with  jBetida  BhcjpaUra  ;  often  associated  with  Abies  SmiihUma  and 
Pinus  exceUcu  In  the  Panjab  it  is  usually  found  between  7000  and  11,500  ft, 
but  descends  occasionally  to  5500,  and  ascends  to  12,500  ft,  which  is  its  upper 
limit  in  Kunawar.  Up  the  Sutlej  valley  it  extends  to  Lipi  on  the  right»  and 
Dabling  on  the  left  side.  On  the  Chur  its  lower  limit  is  10,000  ft  In  Jaunsar, 
Qarhwal,  and  Kamaon  its  Limits  are  7500  and  13,000  ft,  and  here  it  is  only 
found  in  the  middle  ranges  at  a  distance  of  35-40  miles  from  the  plains.    In  the 
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inner  ranges  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  A.  WMicma  fozms,  with  Abies  dumosoy  the 
Yew,  together  with  Oak,  large  Rhododendrons,  and  small  Bamboo,  the  npper 
zone  of  coniferous  forest,  between  9000  (sometimes  8600)  and  13,000  ft.  In 
the  outer  ranges  it  does  not  descend  below  10,000  ft.  THook.  Him.  Joum.  i  191\ 
In  the  North-West  Himalaya  it  thrives  best  in  cola  damp  glens,  with  a  nortn 
or  west  aspect,  and  in  such  places  it  often  constitutes  alone,  or  associated  with 
the  alpine  Birch,  the  upper  forest  belt ;  Pinus  excdsa  often  going  higher,  and 
always  extending  farther  into  the  arid  tract  A  flush  of  young  leaves  breaks  out 
in  April  and  May,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  dark- 
^een  old  foliage.  At  a  distance  the  foliage  looks  almost  black ;  and,  like  the 
silver  fir  of  Central  Europe,  the  tree  hajs  given  the  name  of  Black  Forest  (Eala 
ban)  to  several  mountain  forests  of  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  FL  April ;  by  the 
end  of  May  the  cones  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  they  ripen  in  Sept  of  the  same 
year,  the  scales  and  seeds  falling  in  October.  In  North  £urope  the  tree 
suffers  in  spring,  because  it  starto  into  growth  too  early ;  it  succeeds  in 
Ireland  and  South- West  England.  Attains  120-150  ft.,  and  a  girth  of  9-15 
ft.  Several  instances  are  recorded  of  trees  exceeding  20  and  even  30  ft.  in 
girth.  Except  in  very  compact  and  dense  forests,  the  branches  co  low  down, 
nearly  to  the  ground  ;  they  are  short,  spreading  nearly  horizontalrj^,  and  form- 
ing a  tall  narrow  cylindric  crown,  the  outline  resembling  that  of  the  Cypress 
or  Lombardy  Popish.  Bark  of  young  trees  smooth,  silvery  grey,  of  old  stems 
darker  grey  or  brownish  grey,  cut  into  long  narrow  acute  scales  by  deep  nar- 
row vertical  grooves,  often  running  in  spirals  round  the  trunk,  and  anasto- 
mosing at  acute  angles.  The  wood  is  whitish,  inodorous,  open-^^oned  and  soft 
Exposed  to  the  weather  it  is  not  durable.  Weight,  21  lb.  (WaUich),  27-35. 
Value  of  P.  (average  of  10  exp.)  440,  Capt  W.  Jones,  Oct  1844,  cut  Sept 
1844.  In  Bhutan  ue  wood  is  used  for  house-building  ;  from  Sikkim  it  is  ex- 
ported to  Tibet  "  It  splits  well,  is  white,  soft,  and  highly  prized  for  durability," 
Hook.  Him.  Joum.  ii.  44.  In  EuUu  and  near  Marri  slungles  are  made  of  it ; 
indoors  it  is  said  to  last  3-6  years  in  Kullu,  and  8-10  years  at  Marri  In  the  dry 
climate  of  Lahoul  and  Kunawar  it  is  much  valued  for  construction.  Pieces  of 
the  bark  are  employed  to  roof  shepherds*  huts.  On  the  Jhelam  the  tw^  and 
leaves  are  used  for  fodder,  and  are  stored  for  the  winter.  According  to  '^^dUch, 
a  violet  dye  is  extracted  rrom  the  cones  in  Nepal.  A  large  yellowish  fungus 
{ungldn)  grows  on  the  roots  in  N.E.  Kamaon,  eagerly  eaten  by  the  Bhoteas 
(Madden). 

The  Silver  Fir  of  Europe  is  A,  pectvnata,  DC. — Syn.  Pinus  Picea,  Linn. ;  P. 
Abies,  Du  Hoi ;  Picea  'pectincUa,  Loudon :  Sapin,  Fr.  ;  Tanne,  Weisstanne, 
EdeUanne,  Germ. ;  A  bete,  abezzo,  ItaL, — ^the  laisest  of  the  European  conifers, 
which,  when  grown  in  compact  masses  on  good  soil  and  under  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances,  attains  a  height  of  180  to  200  ft  The  leaves  persist 
8-10  years,  they  are  linear,  apex  emargmatCL  dark  green  and  shining  above,  and 
white  beneath.  The  cones  are  erect  as  in  tne  Himalayan  Silver  Fir,  the  bracts 
pointed,  longer  than  the  scales,  which  fedl  after  the  seed  ripens.  The  tree  is  in- 
digenous in  the  mountains  of  South  and  Central  Europe.  It  forms  splendid 
forests  on  the  north  face  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  south  of  Carcassonne  and 
Limoux  in  the  D^partement  de  TAude.  £i  Spain  it  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  ;  in  Corsica  it  constitutes  a  belt  of  forest  between 
the  Pinus  Laricio  and  the  Beech,  and  is  associated  with  the  latter  near  the 
limit  of  arborescent  vegetation.  Forests  of  it,  though  unfortunately  less  exten- 
sive than  might  be  desirable,  are  in  several  places  on  the  crest  of  the  Apnenines. 
In  the  Vosges  and  the  Schwarzwald  it  is  the  most  important  tree ;  ana  Silver 
Fir  is  found  in  some  of  the  Spruce  forests  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  In  Britain 
and  Scandinavia  it  is  not  indigenous.    While  young  the  Silver  Fir  bears  a 
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great  deal  of  shade,  and  is  on  tihat  account  particularly  well  suited  for  regeneration 
by  self-sown  seedlings.  Its  artificial  cultivation  is  much  more  difBcult  and  uncer- 
tain than  that  of  the  Spruce.  The  fine  Silver  Fir  forests  of  the  old  convent  of 
Vallombrosa,  however,  oelow  the  crest  of  the  Appenine«  overhanging  the  Amo 
above  PontasiBieve.  are  an  instance  of  successful  reproduction  of  this  tree  on  a  large 
scale,  continued  for  centuries  entirely  by  planting.  These  forests  are  now  State 
property,  and  are  attached  to  the  Boyal  Italian  Forest  School  of  Vallombrosa. 

The  stems  are  cyHndiical.  carrying  their  girth  well  up.  The  Silver  Fir  has  a 
considerable  power  of  reproauction ;  trees  which  have  been  lopped  and  mutilated 
often  send  up  a  number  of  leaders  from  their  side  branches,  and  parallel  double 
or  forked  stems  are  not  rare.  The  wood  has  vezy  few  minute  resinous  ducts. 
As  regards  weight,  Nordlinger  nves  it  the  same  range  as  Spruce,  but  Mathieu 
states  that  as  a  rule  it  is  somewhat  heavier  (FL  For.  365).  In  the  same  place 
he  recoids  that  t^e  wood  of  the  Aude  Silver  Fir  was  found  to  possess  a  greater 
transverse  stren^h  and  elasticity  than  anv  other  coniferous  tmiber,  excepting 
the  wood  of  Pinus  attstralis  from  Florida.  By  puncturing  the  bark  small 
quantities  of  turpentine  are  obtained. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Silver  Fir  is  the  Cephalonian  and  Qreek  Silver  Fir, 
united  with  it  by  Parlatore  and  Grisebach,  but  distinguished  b^  Loudon,  Link, 
and  Willkomm  as  A»  c^haloniea,  Loudon — Syn.  A,  ApoUims,  Link,  and  A, 
Eeffvnas  AmcUice.  Heldreich.  It  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  acute,  often 
sharply-pointed  leaves,  and  bv  spindle-shaped  cones.  Tms  tree  forms  extensive 
forests  on  the  mountains  of  Cephalonia  and  Greece,  generally  commencing 
above  3000  ft.,  but  sometimes  descending  to  1600  ft,  orten  forming  the  upper 
limit  of  the  forest  wh»%  the  mountains  are  sufficiently  high,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  P,  Laricio,  For  the  Indian  forester  this  tree  has  a  special  interest, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  abietineous  trees,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  throwing  up  coppice-shoots  from  the  stump.  A  full  accotmt  of  it 
18  given  by  T.  v.  Heldreich  in  Kegel's  Gartenflora,  1860,  p.  313.  Two  Greek 
Forest  Officers,  Balsamaki  and  Ongoni,  visited  in  1859  an  extensive  forest  of 
this  fir  in  Central  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  Tripolitza.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboaring  villages  had  been  in  the  habit  &om  time  immemorial  of  cut- 
ting the  upper  part  of  the  stems  at  different  heights,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  scantling  required,  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  that  described,  p.  623, 
in  the  case  of  ttie  Deodar  in  upper  Kunawar — ^the  side  branches  below  the 
cut  had  sent  up  a  number  of  vertical  shoots,  which  often  attained  18-20  ft.  in 
length,  and  a  diameter  of  1^  ft.,  thus  formii^  candelabrum-like  trees,  exactly 
like  the  Deodar  in  mutilated  forests  of  the  N.  W .  Himsdaya.  It  was  even  stated 
that  young  trees  cut  down  above  the  root  had  thrown  up  regular  coppice-shoots. 
This  last  statement,  however,  seems  to  requiro  confirmation.  All  that  is  proved 
at  present  is,  that  the  Deodar  and  the  Greek  Silver  Fir  have  (compared  with 
other  trees  of  the  Pine  tribe)  great  powers  of  reproduction ;  it  remains  for 
farther  inquiry,  whether  they  actually  throw  up  coppice-shoots  from  leafless 
stumps. 

A,  Nordmanniana,  Link,  a  stately  tree  with  dark  compact  foliage,  and  ovoid 
cones,  of  Jate  years  much  cultivated  in  England,  forming  forests  in  the  Crimea 
and  the  Caucasus,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  Silver  Fir  by  Parlatore  and 
Grisebach. 

A.  PinsapOy  Boissier,  is  a  beautiful  tree  with  regularly  whorled  branches,  rigid, 
short  broadly  linear  thickly  set  leaves,  erect,  at  right  angles,  all  round  the  branches 
in  a  regular  spiral.  Male  flowers  numerous,  purple.  Cones  cylindric-ovoid, 
4-5  in.  long,  the  bracts  shorter  than  the  seed-scales.  On  the  Serrania  de  Honda, 
in  the  province  of  Malaga,  between  3000  and  3600  ft.,  and  lately  found  on  the 
Atlas  mountains  in  Algeria  {A,  baborensis).  Extensively  cultivated  in  England, 
where  it  thrives  remarkably  well. 
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4.  LABIX,  Tounie£ 

Deciduous  resinous  trees.  Leases  needle-shaped,  single  on  elongating 
shoots  and  on  the  first  shoots  of  seedlings,  but  otherwise  in  dense  fas- 
cicles on  arrested  branchlets,  which  do  not  as  a  rule  lengthen  out  and 
develop  into  side  branches.  Male  catkins  sessile,  lateral  on  short  thick 
scaly  but  leafless  peduncles  (stunted  branchlets).  AntheiKiells  2,  longitu- 
dinally dehiscent.  Female  catkins  often  on  the  same  branches  as  the 
male,  at  the  ends  of  arrested  leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Ovules  inverted,  in 
pairs  at  the  base  of  the  carpellary  scales,  these  in  the  axils  of  cuspidate, 
1 -nerved  bracts,  which  are  longer  than  the  scales.  Cones  erect ;  scales  per- 
sistent, with  a  thin  obtuse  edge  ;  bracts  generally  protruding  between  the 
scales  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.     Seeds  oily,  winged. 

1.  L.  Griffithll,  H.  f.  &  TL  ;  Hook.  HL  Him.  PL  t.  21.— Syn.  Pinus 
Oriffiihiiy  Parlat.  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  411.     Vem.  Sali^  mar,  Sikkim. 

A  graceful  tree  with  conical  crown  and  long  pendulous  branches.  Leaves 
slender,  narrow-linear,  about  1  in.  long.  Male  catkins  ovoid-cylindric,  |  in. 
long.  Cones  cylindric,  2-3  in.  long,  erect — i»  6.,  on  recurved  branchlets  on 
the  pendulous  branches.  Bracts  reflexed,  subulate,  twice  the  length  of 
the  carpellary  scales,  persistent  in  fruit. 

Inner  ranges  of  West  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  East  Nepal,  between  8000  and 
12,000  ft  Said  to  extend  west  to  the  sources  of  the  Dud  Koei  river,  which 
descends  from  Mount  Everest  FL  May,  the  fruit  ripening  in  Oct.  of  the  same 
year.  Wood  white,  soft,  without  heartwood,  but  splits  well,  and  is  reckoned 
the  most  durable  of  the  coniferous  timbers  exported  into  Tibet  from  Sikkim 
(Hook.  Him.  Joum.  iL  44). 

The  European  Lart^  ia  L,  eurcptea,  DC. — Syn.  Finns  Larix,  Linn. ;  Ldrchey 
Germ.  ;  M^tke,  Fr. ;  Lariee,  Ital. — a  lai^e  tree  with  small  ovoid  cones  1-1^ 
in.  long,  the  bracts  dry  when  the  cones  ni>en,  and  barely  protrude  beyond  the 
lower  carpellary  scales.  Indigenous  in  the  Alps  and  Carpathian  mountains, 
forming  extensive  forests  in  the  French  Alps,  pure,  or  mixed  with  Pinus  Gembra 
and  P.  momUtmL,  less  abundant,  and  generally  associated  with  the  Spruce  in 
Swit2serland,  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  Alps.  It  ascends  to  the  limit  of  arbor- 
escent vegetation,  and  is  not  rarely  the  highest  tree  in  compau  v  with  the  Spruce 
and  P.  Gembra.  The  Siberian  Larch,  Z.  nbiricOy  Led.,  which  forms  large  forests 
in  the  plains  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  is  found  on  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
is  a  dinerent  species.  The  heartwood  of  the  European  Larch  is  well  defined,  red, 
compact,  even-grained,  strong,  and  very  durable,  does  not  warp  nor  ^Ht^  and 
is  prized  more  than  Oak  in  the  mountains  where  it  is  indigenous.  Kesmous 
ducts  numerous,  small  or  moderate-sized.  The  Bomans  priz^  the  wood  much. 
Pliny  mentions  a  beam  116}  ft.  long  and  23^  in.  square,  brought  to  Bome  by 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.  The  cubic  ft  weighs  27-49  lb.,  and  even  more.  On 
account  of  the  value  of  the  wood,  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  certain  success 
of  plantations  while  young,  the  Larch  has  been  cultivated  on  a  very  large 
scale  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  natural  habitat,  particularly  in  Qermany, 
Scotland,  and  fbrance.  S])eaking  broadly,  the  result  is  favourable  up  to  a 
certain  age.    Larch  plantations,  which  are  cut  down  at  the  age  of  40-60  years, 
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have  in  many  inBtances  been  found  to  give  most  satdafactory  results  ;  beyond 
that  age,  however,  its  progress  is  not  satisfactoiy  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
disease  has  shown  itself  of  late  years  which  has  in  many  cases  seriously  in- 
jured plantations  of  much  younger  age.  Considerable  quantities  of  Larch 
seed  have  at  different  times,  by  well-meaning  persons,  been  imported  to  the 
N.W.  Himalaya,  but  as  yet  without  any  resmt.  Except  on  me  borders  of 
the  arid  tract,  beyond  the  range  of  the  Deodar — e.g.y  in  Lahoul,  Piti,  and 
Ladak — there  seems  no  inducement  to  repeat  these  experiments,  as  the 
Deodar  is  at  home  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya,  and  is  fully  eqaal  in  value  and 
in  rapidity  of  growth  to  the  best  mountain  Larch.  The  wood  of  the  Larch 
yields  large  quantities  of  turpentine,  which  is  used  medicinally  under  the  name 
of  Venetian  turpentine.  A  number  of  holes,  about  1  in.  diam.,  and  somewhat 
inclined  towards  the  circumference,  are  bored  into  the  trunk,  but  not  quite  to 
the  heart  of  the  tree,  small  channels  of  wood  are  inserted  in  each  hole,  and  the 
turpentine  which  runs  out  during  summer  is  collected  in  wooden  buckets  placed 
unaemeath.  Holes  that  cease  to  run  are  closed,  and  yield  a  fresh  supply 
when  reopened.  In  autumn  all  holes  are  carefuUj  closed  with  wooden  stop- 
pers, and  if  this  precaution  is  duly  observed,  it  is  said  that  a  tree  will  continue 
to  yield  during  40-50  years  ;  but  the  wood  of  the  trees  thus  tapped  is  said  to 
lose  its  good  quality,  and  can  only  be  used  as  fuel  This  is  tne  practice  in 
the  valley  St  Martin,  Pignerolo  district  of  Piedmont,  between  Mont  Cenis  and 
Monte  Viso.  It  is  described  by  Duhamel  in  his  '  Traits  des  Aibres  et  Arbustes,' 
1755,  and  c[uoted  by  Mohl.  The  editor  of  the  *  Nouveau  Duhamel '  (1812), 
states  that  it  is  the  practice  in  the  Swiss  Canton  de  Vaud,  probably  a  mistake.  In 
South  Tyrol  one  hole  only,  1  in.  diam.,  is  bored  about  a  foot  above  the  base  of  the 
trunk  fully  to  the  centre  in  spring,  and  is  at  once  firmly  closed  by  a  wooden 
stopper.  In  autumn  the  hole  is  opened  and  emptied  of  the  turpentine  which 
has  collected  in  it  during  summer,  and  is  then  clewed  again.  It  is  again  opened 
and  emptied  in  the  second  autumn,  and  so  on  during  a  number  of  years.  In 
this  way  all  large  trees  are  tapped  in  certain  forests  of  South  Tyrol,  as  described 
by  Mohl  in  '  Botankche  Zeitung,'  1859,  p.  329,  and  the  wood  of  the  trees  thus 
tapped  is  said  not  to  deteriorate  in  any  way.  Mohl's  paper  discusses  the  con- 
nection between  the  different  modes  of  tapping  coniferous  trees  for  resin  and 
the  distribution  of  the  resinous  ducts  in  wood  (Larch,  Pinaster,  and  Laricw), 
and  bark  {Spruce  and  Silver  Fir),  The  bark  of  the  Larch  is  used  for  tanning 
and  for  dyemg. 

5.  CUPBESSUS,  Linn. 

Evergreen  aromatic  trees,  with  small  closely  adpressed  scale-like  broad- 
based  opposite  leaves,  imbricate  on  the  younger  branchlets,  distant,  decus- 
sate, and  often  less  closely  adpressed  on  older  branchlets.  Male  catkins 
numerous,  small,  cylindrical,  sessile  at  the  ends  of  branchlets ;  scales  stipi- 
tate,  peltate,  each  bearing  2-4  subglobose  anther -cells  under  the  edge. 
Female  catkins  terminal,  fewer  than  male;  scales  few,  decussate,  each 
bearing  at  the  base  8  or  more  erect  ovules  narrowed  at  the  apex.  Cone 
subglobose,  requiring  somewhat  longer  than  a  year  to  ripen,  consisting  of 
thick  woody  peltate,  angular  scales,  with  numerous  seeds,  attached  to 
the  stalk  of  the  scales.     Cotyledons  2-3. 

Crown  narrow-cylindrical ;  branches  erect ;  cones  few,  1  in. 

diam. 1.  C.  iempervirem. 

Crown  broad-pyramidal ;  branches  spreading ;  cones  numer- 
ous, clostered,  i  in.  diam 2.  C.  torulosa. 
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1.  0.  BompervirenSy  Linn. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  468 ;  Eeichenb.  Ic.  FL 
Germ.  t.  534.  In  India  only  the  cylindrical  (so-called  pyramidal)  variety 
occurs,  (7.  fadigiatay  DC.  Cypress. — Oipresso,  Ital.  Vem.  Santf  sarw, 
sardsy  N.W.  India. 

A  tall  tree  with  a  fluted  stem ;  branches  erect,  often  adpressed  to  the 
trunk,  forming  a  narrow  dense  cylindrical  crown  of  dark-green  foliage. 
Eranchlets  four-sided,  leaves  ovate-oblong.  Cones  few,  1  in.  diam.,  and 
grey  when  ripe,  greatly  varying  in  shape,  on  peduncles  ^  in.  long ;  scales 
rough,  with  a  projecting  point  or  boss,  convex  or  keeled.  Seeds  ovoid 
or  oblong,  angular,  with  a  narrow  wing. 

Planted  in  gardens  in  Afghanistan  and  N.W.  India,  e,g.,  at  Agra,  Ajmir, 
Delhi,  aho  in  Kashmir  and  the  outer  Himalaya,  in  Kamaon  to  3000  ft.  Grows 
in  Calcutta.  Cultivated  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region.  Hardy  in 
England.  The  pyramidal  variety  is  not  found  wild  anywhere ;  tlie  variety 
with  spreading  branches,  regarded  by  Grisebach  and  others  under  the  name  of 
C.  homorUalis,  as  a  distinct  species,  is  wild  on  the  west  side  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  mountains  of  Crete  and  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  also  in  I^orth  Persia. 
Fl.  Feb.-April ;  the  fruit  ripens  during  summer  of  the  second  year,  and  is  often 
long  persistent  on  the  tree.  In  N.W.  India  the  tree  attains  6-7,  occasionally  9 
ft.  girth,  and  70^80,  occasionally  100  ft.  in  height  Its  growth  is  slow  ;  Grise- 
bach mentions  two  cypresses  found  by  him  near  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos, 
proved  by  inscriptions  to  be  more  than  1000  years  old,  the  radius  of  which  had 
increased  at  the  rate  of  ^  inch  only  a-year.  Near  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  a 
cypress  is  shown  which  was  renowned  in  Ceesai^s  time  on  account  of  its  size 
and  beauty.  The  bark  is  thin  (less  than  i  in.),  dark  grey  or  brown,  with 
numerous  longitudinal  wrinkles  and  shallow  furrows.  The  wood  is  reddish-  or 
brownish-white,  close-grained,  but  not  hard,  the  inner  belt  of  each  annual  ring 
(spring  wood)  soft,  the  outer  belt  (autumn  wood^  harder  and  reddish.  Medullary 
rays  numerous  and  distinct.  Very  fragrant,  with  a  strong  peculiar  and  pleasant 
scent  It  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  in  the  Levant  and  Greece  is  prized  for 
trunks  and  boxes,  the  contents  of  which  are  proof  against  most  insects. 

2.  0.  torulosa,  Don;  Prodr.  Fl.  Nep.  56. — Himalayan  Cypress. 
Sans.  Surdhva.  Vern.  Devi  didVy  Ravi;  Deodar^  Kullu,  Baji;  Leauriy 
Jaunsar;  Raisalla,  Naini  TaL 

A  large  tree ;  branches  horizontal,  whorled,  with  drooping  extremities, 
forming  a  broad  pyramidal  crown.  Branchlets  round  or  indistinctly  four- 
sided  ;  leaves  ovate-triangular,  white*margined.  Cones  numerous,  clus- 
tered, erect,  bluish  when  ripe,  ^  in.  diam. ;  scales  flat  or  convex,  rugose, 
but  smoother  than  those  of  C.  sempervirens.  Seeds  compressed,  convex 
on  both  sides,  with  a  narrow  orbicular  wing. 

Outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  from  Chamba  to  Nepal,  but  more  local  and  less 
common  than  most  other  Himalayan  conifers,  generaUy,  but  not  always  on  dry 
warm  rocky  slopes.  Several  small  patehes  en  the  Ravi,  more  abundant  in'part 
of  Eullu,  between  6500  and  8000  ft  (not  in  Mandi,  where,  according  to  Stewart, 
Vigne  and  Moorcroft  mistook  a  small  Deodar  forest  for  Cypress.)  Common,  on 
limestone,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Shall  and  Tikka  ridge  north  of  Simla,  asso- 
ciated with  DeodcuTy  Abies  JSmUhiana,  A.  Webbianaf  and  Taxus.  In  Jaunsar, 
on  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  Lokandi  and  Moila  Hills,  on  limestone  below  the 
Karama  Peak,  associated  with  Deodar  and  A.  Smithiana.    On  the  south-east 
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face  of  Chinar  Peak,  above  Naini  Ta],  on  clay-slate^  but  in  the  vicinity  of  lime- 
stone rocks.  Not  uncommon  in  Garhwal  and  Kamaon,  and  in  Nepal.  Qrows 
at  SabaranpoT,  at  Poona,  at  Calcutta,  and  tiirives  vigorously  on  tne  Chikalda 
Hill  in  Berar  at  3000  ft  elev.  Madden  states  that  the  tree  is  indiflferent  to  the 
nature  of  the  rock,  and  that  it  is  found  both  on  limestone  and  on  silicious  rocks. 
What  I  have  seen  of  its  growth  makes  me  think  that  it  prefers  limestone.  Fi. 
Jan.-Feb.,  the  cones  ripen  in  Oct-Nov.  of  the  second  year,  and  are  often  long 

Eersistent  on  the  trees.  Attains  generally  70-80  ft.,  and  a  girth  of  6-8  ft.,  but 
uger  trees  are  not  uncommon.  Dr  Stewart  records  one  near  Qirar  on  the 
BeQ,  a  feeder  of  the  Ravi,  at  6500  fL,  15  ft.  girth,  and  over  120  ft.  high ;  and 
Madden  speaks  of  15-17  ft.  girth,  and  a  height  of  150.  The  roots  often  embrace 
masses  of  rock,  and  the  base  of  the  trunk  swells  out  in  such  cases.  At  Naig, 
south  of  Lobha,  Stewart  records  a  famous  grove,  the  trees  12-17  ft.  girth,  and 
one  27  ft.  girth  near  the  ground,  with  enormous  roots  clasping  great  rocks,  pro- 
bably not  under  1000  years  old.  The  growth,  as  far  as  known,  appears  to  be 
slow.  Dr  Stewart  records  12-18  rings  on  one  inch  of  radius.  Bark  very  thin, 
barely  ^  in.  thick,  the  outer  layer  peeling  off  in  numerous  long  narrow  dark- 
grey  thm  strips,  which  are  often  spirally  twisted  round  the  trunk  ;  inner  sub- 
stance of  bark  reddish  brown.  The  surface  of  the  bark  is  rougher  and  darker 
than  that  of  Juniperiis  excelsOy  with  which  this  Cypress  is  often  confounded. 
Wood  white,  wilih  a  tinge  of  red  or  yellow,  deeper  coloured  in  the  centre,  fra- 
firant,  the  scent  similar  to  the  scent  of  the  Cypress  wood  from  Turkey  and 
Greece,  even-grained,  not  hard,  easy  to  work,  but  not  strong.  Medullary  rays 
distinct,  somewhat  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  wood,  annual  rings  consist  of  an 
inner  softer  and  an  outer  harder  and  darker  belt.  At  Naini  Tal  it  has  been 
much  used  for  building,  particularly  for  indoor  work,  and  on  the  Bavi  and 
Sutiej  it  is  sometimes  used  for  beams.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  tree  is  not  used  for 
secular  purposes.  In  Eullu  images  are  made  of  it,  and  the  poles  to  carry  the 
sacred  ark,  Tor  which  jmrpose  Birch  and  Elm  are  also  employed.  The  wood  is 
often  burnt  as  incense  in  temples, 

C  glavAXty  Lam. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvL  ii.  470  ;  Dalz.  Bomb.  Fl.  Suppl.  83. — Syn. 
G,  lusitanica,  Willd.  Commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Western  India  above 
Qhat ;  does  not  succeed  below  Qhat,  according  to  DalzelL  Largely  cultivated 
in  Portugal,  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Qoa.  Supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  preceding  species  mainly  by  the  bluish  colour  of  the 
leaves  and  cones,  and  by  the  projecting  subulate  boss  of  the  scales.  The 
value  of  the  former  character,  however,  is  demouBtrated  by  the  Deodar,  which 
is  commonly  bluish  when  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  occasionally  in  the  Hima- 
laya, but  the  great  mass  of  which,  in  its  native  forests,  is  dark  gseen.  The 
character  taken  from  the  scales  of  the  cone  may  be  more  constant,  but  the 
specific  distinctions  between  the  three  Cypresses  described,  sempervirenSy  tom- 
losoj  and  alcmca,  seem  to  invite  farther  inquiiy. 

Cfunelrisy  EndL ;  the  weeping  Cypress — ^Yem.  CAandang,  Sikkim— an  ele- 
gant tree,  with  hanging  distichous  branches  and  lanceolate  mucronate  leaves, 
with  a  spreading  apex,  is  planted  in  China  near  pagodas,  also  planted  in 
Bhutan  near  temples  and  monasteries,  between  2000  and  7000  ft,  and  on  the 
exeat  Banjit  river  in  Sikkim  near  convents  and  cemeteries ;  tflso  in  Nepal. 
Grows  at  Calcutta. 

Biota  orieTUaliif  Endl. — Syn.  Thuja  orientalis,  Linn.,  the  Arbor  wtas.  is  a 
small  evergreen  tree,  indigenous  in  Japan  and  China,  much  cultivated  in  India 
and  Europe,  with  the  foliage  similar  to  that  of  the  Cypress,  but  the  cones  con- 
sisting of  3-4  pairs  of  decussate  oblong  woody  scales,  with  the  apex  recurved, 
and  at  the  base  of  each  1  or  2  unwinged  seeds. 
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Callitris  quadrivalpisy  Vent. ;  DC.  Piodr.  ivi  iL  452. — Syn.  Thuja  articu- 
lata,  Vahl — ib  a  small  tree  of  Western  North  Africa,  where,  according  to  Mathieu, 
it  covers  hjcu^  areas  either  alone  (Fl.  For.  365),  or  mixed  with  Pinus  hale- 
pensiSf  PMuyrea,  and  other  evergreens,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  compact  neavy  and  very  franant  heartwood,  which  has  a  rich  brown 
colour,  and  takes  a  most  beautiful  polish,  llie  tree  coppices  readily,  and  the 
forest-fires,  which  are  lighted  by  the  Arab  herdsmen  (as  they  are  by  the  pastoral 

Sopulation  of  India),  frequently  kill  the  stem  to  the  ground,  when  abun- 
ant  shoots  spring  up  from  the  root,  which  attains  a  great  age,  and  often  a 
considerable  size.  These  masses  of  root  have  a  beautifulfy  motUed  grain  ;  ex- 
quisite ornaments  and  small  articles  of  furniture  are  made  of  them,  and  veneers 
lor  the  most  elesant  cabinet-work.  This  wood  was  one  of  those  called  Kcdpor, 
citrus  (see  p.  56;,  was  highly  prized  by  the  Bomans,  and  fabulous  prices  were 
paid  for  tables  made  of  it  The  branchlets  are  green,  articulate,  and  bear  at 
the  base  of  each  joint  4  minute  decussate  scale-like  leaves.  The  fruit  is  ^  in. 
diam.,  four-sided,  consisting  of  4  valvate  scales,  and  containing  6  winged  seeds. 
The  tree  exudes  a  strongly-scented  resin  (Gum  Sandarach). 

6.  JUNIFKEinS,  Linn. 

Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  distinct,  generally  red-coloured  heart- 
wood.  Leaves  either  all  linear  or  subulate,  erect  or  spreading,  in  whorls 
of  three  or  dimorphous,  viz.,  on  the  first  shoots  of  seedlings,  and  on 
luxuriant  shoots,  subulate  and  spreading,  and  on  the  other  branches  scale- 
like, opposite,  generally  decussate,  and  imbricate.  Flowers  monoicous  or 
dioicous,  terminal  or  axillary.  Male  catkins  small,  cylindrical  or  ovoid; 
scales  whorled,  imbricate,  bearing  each  at  its  base  3-6  anther-cells.  Fruit 
ripening  the  second  year,  fleshy,  subglobose,  consisting  of  3-6  connate 
carpeUary  scales  (the  lower  sterile),  the  tips  of  which  are  often  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  ripe  fruit.  Seeds  1-3,  with  coriaceous  testa  embedded 
in  the  resinous  pulp  of  the  berry  (galbulus). 

All  leaves  whorled,  erect  or  spreading,  linear,  pungent ;  catkins 

axillary 1.  /.  eommunia. 

AU  leaves  whorled,  subulate,  pungent,  the  upper  adpressed, 
imbricate  ;  male  catkins  terminal ;  female  catkins  at  the 

ends  of  short  lateral  branchlets 2.  /.  recurva. 

Leaves  dimorphous,  those  on  the  great  mass  of  branches  scale- 
like,  decussate,  adpressed  and  imbricate,  on  others  subu- 
late, pungent,  erect  or  spreading. 
Foliace  busny ;  branchlets  four-siaed ;  the  scale-like  leaves 
oolong,  more  or  less  keeled  at  the  back,  apex  not  closely 
adpressed ;  berries  ovoid,  subacute,  l-seeded.    (A  shmb 
in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  in  Sikkim  a  tree)     .        .        .      8.  /.  WaUichiana. 
Foliage  li^ht  and  open  ;  branchlets  spreading,  indistinctly 
four-sided ;  the  scale-like  leaves  ovate,  convex,  closely 
.   adpressed,  with  a  laige  resinous  gland  on  the  back; 
berries  globose,  very  resinous,  2-5-seeded.     (A  tree  in 
the  N.W.  Himialaya) 4.  /.  exeelaa, 

1.  J.  commiinis,  Linn. ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  348 ;  Beichenb.  Ic.  FL 
Germ.  t.  535. — Juniper,  GenSmier,  Fr. ;  Wachholder,  Germ.  Vem.  NOehy 
pdma,  pethra,  hmtha^  hetar^  Kashmir,  Chamba^  and  Kullu ;  Lan{/  skur^ 
ihelUy  leioar,  Kunawar ;  Chimi,  ehupa^  PitL 
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A  dense,  diffuse  shrab,  in  Europe  sometimes  a  small  tree,  procumbent 
at  great  elevations.  Foliage  greyish  green.  Leaves  spreading,  in  whorls 
of  three,  linear,  ^^  in.  long,  pungent,  narrowed  at  base,  nearly  flat  and 
bluish  green  above,  light  green,  convex  or  obtusely  keeled  beneath,  per- 
sistent 3-4  years.  CaUdns  axillary,  supported  at  the  base  by  small  bracts ; 
the  male  ovoid,  yellow ;  the  antheriferous  scales  broad-ovate,  acuminate ; 
the  female  flowers  smiJl,  resembling  leaf-buds.  Berries  subglobose,  on 
short  scaly  stalks  ^  in.  long,  crowned  at  the  apex  with  the  tips'  of  the 
carpellaty  scales ;  pulp  sweet  and  resinous.     Seeds  generally  3. 

South  side  of  Safedkoh  at  9000  ft.  North-Weut  Himalaya,  but  not  in  the 
innermost  arid  tract,  abundant  in  places  as  far  east  as  the  Sutlej,  less  common 
beyond  it.  Hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sindh  valley,  Kashmir,  at  5400  ft. ;  in 
the  Butna  valley  ascending  to  11,000  ;  in  Lahoul  to  12,500  ft.;  in  Eunawar  be- 
tween 9000  and  11,000  ft. ;  to  14,000  ft.  on  the  Bias  and  in  Garhwal ;  eastern- 
most point  entrance  of  the  Bians  valley  in  North-East  Kamaon.  Throughout 
Europe  to  the  North  Cape.  In  Qreenland,  North  Asia,  also  on  the  Caucasus  and 
on  Mount  Ararat.  In  North  and  Central  Europe  it  is  found  both  on  the  plains 
and  on  mountains.  On  the  Riviera,  near  Nice  and  Mentone,  it  goes  down  to 
the  coast,  but  farther  south  it  is  found  on  moimtains  only.  Thus  in  Spain  it 
occurs  (according  to  WLllkomm)  on  the  Guadarama  mountains  from  3500  to 
6000  ft.,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  6500  to  8000,  and  on  Mount  Athos  in  Mace- 
donia (according  to  Grisebach)  from  5200  to  6000  ft.  Jutdpems  nanay  Willd., 
which  many  botanists  consider  as  a  variety  merely  of  the  common  Juniper, 
ascends  even  higher,  and  is  foimd  in  the  Alps  and  on  the  mountains  of  South 
Europe,  in  the  Alpine  zone  far  beyond  the  forest  belt.  On  the  dry  stony  hills 
of  the  Muschelkalk  formation  in  North  and  Middle  Germany  the  Juniper  is 
sometimes  a  useful  nurse  of  plantations,  and  it  often  affords  shelter  in  such 
localities  to  self-sown  seedlings  of  other  trees.  In  East  Prussia  and  the  Baltic 
provinces  the  Juniper  is  often  gregarious,  covering  large  extents  of  ground  with 
open  brushwood  ;  and  under  partial  shelter  it  becomes  arborescent,  extending 
over  lai]ce  areas,  associated  with  other  trees  (Willk.  Forstl.  Fl.  217).  In  the 
North-West  Himalaya  the  Juniper  is  chiefly  found  on  high  dry  bleak  slopes, 
usually  gregarious,  sometimes  mixed  with  J.  recarvay  often  in  |>atches  form- 
ing a  bdt  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  forest.  Fl.  March,  April ;  the  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  Seutember  of  the  second  year. 

Generally  an  irregnlarlv-shaped  shrub  with  stiff  branches,  branchlets  erect  or 
spreading,  prociunbent  at  high  elevations.  In  the  Himalaya  it  rarely  attains  more 
tnan  6-7  ft  with  a  dispropomonatelv  thick  stem,  18-524  in.  girth,  in  Europe  the 
tree  occasionally  grows  30-40  ft.  high  with  a  girth  of  4-5  ft.  Bark  whitish  grey, 
exfoliating  in  thin  flakes,  leaving  the  brown  inner  substance  exposed.  Sapwood 
laige,  white ;  heartwood  brown,  fine-grained,  compact,  the  annual  rings  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  a  dark  narrow  line.  Used  for  fuel,  veiy  acceptable  on  high 
passes.  The  twigs  are  resiDous  and  aromatic  ;  they  are  placed  before  the  Deota 
m  temples,  and,  uke  the  wood,  are  burnt  as  incense  {dhup).  The  fruit  is  sweet, 
aromatic,  and  very  resinous.  In  Kamaon  it  is  added  to  spirits  distilled  from 
barley.  (In  North  Germany  the  berries  are  laigelv  collected  and  exported 
to  HoUana  for  the  manufacture  of  gin.)  They  are  sold  as  medicine  in  the  bazars 
of  North  India  under  the  name  of  AbhiUy  hdbery  administered  in  decoction  as  a 
stimulant,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue. 

2.  J.  recnrva,  Ham. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  iL  481. — Weeping  Blue  Juni- 
per, Hook.  Him.  Joum.  ii.  28.     Vem.  Wetyar,  beftar,  chuoh,  thdu,  tdu. 
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tcUuy  phtUuy  Fb. ;  BetHvy  hheddray  hendhdra,  hiddgunj,  thdu,  phidu, 
jhora,  guggaXy  bU,  uru,  agdn%  N.  W.P. ;  Fdma,  Tibet ;  Descku,  Sikkim. 

A  gregarious  shrub  or  moderate -sized  tree;  branchlets  decurved  or 
drooping.  Leaves  adpressed,  ^  in.  long,  in  whorls  of  3,  generally  approxi- 
mate and  imbricate,  distant  on  older  branchlets,  lanceolate,  pungent,  back 
convex.  Catkins  and  berries  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  leaf- bearing 
branchlets.  Berries  oblong  or  ovoid-oblong,  pointed,  ^-^  in.  long,  with 
the  tips  of  carpeUary  scales  near  the  apex,  green  at  first,  olive  or  blue 
afterwards,  dark-brown  or  almost  blackish-purple,  smooth  shining  when 
ripe.  Seed  1,  oblong,  obtuse. — /.  aquamata  is  a  procumbent  variety  with 
broader,  curved  leaves. 

South  side  of  Safedkoh  near  Pewar  Pass  8000-9000  ft.  Himalaya  7500  to 
12,000  ft,  ascendlQg  to  13,000,  and  on  the  Niti  Pass  to  15,000  ft  in  Sikkim 
and  Bhutan  at  9000-12,000  ft  Occasionally  planted  near  temples,  e.g.,  at  Panwi 
in  Eunawar.  FL  chiefly  in  June,  July  ;  the  fruit  ripening  July  to  October  of 
the  second  year.  In  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  attains  30  ft  with  a  pyramidal  crown, 
and  drooping  branchlets.  In  the  North- West  Himalaya  it  is  only  known  as 
a  grej;;ariou8  shrub,  often  covering  large  areas,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  J,  comr 
nywnts,  the  stems  decumbent,  at  times  6  in.  diam.,  very  long,  running  over  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  ^und,  and  from  these  creeping  stems  rise  numerous 
short  erect  branches,  which  make  it  verv  difi&cuLt  to  traverse  such  thickets. 
Bark  smooth,  cinnamon-coloured,  generally  peeling  off  in  conspicuous  flakes 
which  curl  up.  Heartwood  reddish-brown,  fragrant,  useful  as  fuel  at  high  ele- 
vations. The  sprigs  are  used  in  the  distillation  of  -spirits  ;  coarse  barley-flour 
is  made  into  baUs,  covered  with  the  sprigs  and  leaves,  wrapped  up  in  blankets 
and  kept  warm  for  3-4  days  ulltil  it  ferments,  when  it  is  used  in  the  distillation 
of  arrack  from  rice.  The  shrub  is  sacred,  and  the  resinous  twigs  are  used  for 
incense  (dhupf  gUgal), 

3.  J.  WaUichiana,  Hf.  &  Th.  in  Herb.  Kew.— Black  Juniper  of  Sik- 
kim, Hook.  Him.  Joum.  ii.  55.     Yem.  TchokpOy  Sikkim. 

In  the  north-west  ^  large  gregarious  shrub,  in  Sikkim  a  large  tree,  with 
densely  massed  bushy  branchlets.  Leaves  dimorphous,  the  scale- like 
leaves  oblong,  back  almost  keeled,  obtuse,  in  4  rows,  so  as  to  make  the 
branchlets  4-8ided,  apex  not  quite  adpressed,  those  on  the  lower  branch- 
lets  linear,  pungent^  and  somewhat  spreading.  Male  catkins  terminal. 
Berries  numerous,  erect,  on  lateral  leaf-bearing  branchlets  of  variable 
length,  ovoid,  acute,  ^  in.  long,  blue,  shining  when  ripe,  1 -seeded. 

Himalaya  9000  to  15,000  ft.  from  the  Indus  to  Sikkim  Fl.  April,  May  ;  fr. 
Aug.  Bark  brown,  smooth,  exfoliating  in  large  flakes.  This  is  the  large  tree 
Juniper  of  the  inner  ranges  of  Sikkim,  attaim'ng  60  ft.,  with  spreading  branches. 
The  wood  of  the  Sikkim  tree  resembles  J,  exceUa  in  structure. 

J.  Pseudo-SabinOy  Eisch.  et  Meyer ;  Ledeb.  Fl.  Boss.  iii.  682,  a  shrub  of 
Siberia,  moontains  of  Davuria  and  Songaria,  \a  identified  with  this  species  by 
Parlatore  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvi  482 ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  l-seeded  like  that  of 
J,  WcdlichianOy  is  described  as  recurved,  not  erect.  The  classification  of  the 
Junipers  of  Aida  seems  to  require  critical  revision. 
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4.  J.  excelsa,  M.  Bieb.— Tab.  LXyill.— DC.  Prodr.  xvL  iL  484.— 
SyiL  (partly)  J.  chinenais^  Linn.,  as  accepted  by  Farlatore  in  DC.  Prodr. 
487.  Himalayan  Pencil  Cedar,  Apurs,  uppurz,  Beluchistan ;  Chalai^ 
eJuUeiy  Jhelam;  Skukpa^  shuVy  shurgu,  lewar^  Chenab  and  Sutlej  ;  Shur- 
biUa,  skurgu,  shukpa^  Tibet ;  Dhvp^  padmak^  turgi^  K.W.F. ;  Dhupi^ 
dhupri  chandariy  ekuhpa^  ^epaL 

A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  stunted  at  high  elevations,  with  slender, 
terete,  nearly  distiehous  branchlets.  Foliage  light  green,  not  unlike  in 
colour  that  of  Finns  exeelsa.  Leaves  of  two  kinds  (dimorphous),  on  the 
upper  and  outer  branches  scale-like,  closely  adpressed,  imbricate,  ovate, 
acute  or  pungent,  back  convex  with  a  resinous  gland;  on  the  lower 
branches,  subulate,  pungent^  ^  in.  long.  Male  catkins  terminaL  Berries 
very  resinous,  ^  in.  diam.,  subglobose,  black  when  ripe,  at  the  ends  of 
lateral  leaf-bearing  branchlets  of  variable  length,  ^-|  in.  long,  seeds  2-5. 

AfighaniBtan  and  North  Beluchistan.    Arid  tract  of  the  North-West  Himalaya 
and  w  est  Tibet,  generally  gregarious  on  rocky  slopes.    At  the  head  of  the  Kun- 
har  river  (the  westernmost  feeder  of  the  Jhelam),  m  Eaghan,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sind  river  in  Kashmir,  on  the  upper  Chenab,  Bias  and  Sutlei  (above  the  Tidong 
valley  and  the  Weran^;  Pass),  on  the  upper  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  at  the 
head-waters  of  several  feeders  of  the  Uanges.    Said  to  be  plentiful  in  inner 
Nepal,  but  not  found  farther  east.    The  range  of  elevation  is  from  5000  ft. 
(Rondu  on  the  Indus)  to  14,000  ft  in  Ladak.    It  grows  at  the  Saharanpor 
garden,  and  is  hardy  in  England.     Beyond  India  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
mnits  of  this  tree,  as  there  are  several  species  closely  allied  to  it  which  will  be 
noticed  below.    The  Indian  tree  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  found  in  the 
Crimea,  on  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Ural  mountains.    In  the  N.W.  Himalaya  it 
flowers  in  summer,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  September  of  the  second  year.    The 
tree  does  not  generally  attain  a  heisht  exceeding  50  ft,  the  trunk  is  short,  but 
of  great  girth,  10  ft  and  6-7  ft  at  higher  elevations  (11,000  ft.)  being  not  un- 
common, and  several  over  20  ft.  ^[irth  being  known.    The  trimk  is  generally 
crooked  and  gnarled,  and  divides  mto  many  large,  diffusely  spreading  twisted 
boughs,  which  rapidly  diminish  in  girth,  and  ^ow  to  no  great  height    An  ex- 
treme specimen  is  in  Lahoul,  33^  ft.  girth,  divided  into  contorted  branches  not 
over  30  ft.  high.    The  crown  has  often  an  irregular  and  grotesque  shape.    The 
branchlets  are  slender,  glaucescent,  erect  or  spreading,  shorter  and  less  pendu- 
lous than  those  of  Cumressus  tondosoy  but  very  like  it  in  hand  specimens.    Bark 
of  branchlets  reddish-Drown,  shining,  with  a  cinereous  silvery  pellicle  peeling  off. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  reddish-brown  or  grey,  smooth  between  longitu£nal 
cracks,  exfoliating  in  lone  fibrous  stripe.  Inner  substance  compact,  fibrous.   The 
rate  of  growth  is  slow,  three  sections  recorded  by  Stewart  gave  24,  40,  and  44 
rings  per  inch  of  radius  respectively.    The  sap  wood  is  large,  light-coloured, 
the  heartwood  light  or  dark  red,  even-  and  close-grained,  with  a  scent  similar  to 
that  of  the  pencil  cedar,  but  less  powerful ;  it  is  much  harder  than  the  American 
pencil  cedar.    like  the  wood  of  most  Junipers,  the  annual  rings  in  the  wood  of 
J.  exeelsa  are  distinctlv  marked  by  a  dark  nairow  line.    The  medullanr  rays 
are  often  darker  than  tne  rest  of  the  wood.    Weight,  25-37  lb.  per  cub.  ft.    In 
Quetta  and  Eelat  it  is  much  used  for  rafters  and  building.    In  the  bore  and 
arid  tracts,  where  it  is  chiefly  found,  it  is  used  for  many  purposes.    Supports 
of  water-channels  are  made  of  it,  and  the  heartwood  is  said  to  be  almost  im- 
perishable in  moist  earth.    In  Lahoul  it  is  used,  alternating  with  stones,  for  the 
\7alls  of  houses,  as  well  as  for  beams.    In  Eunawar  some  of  the  temples  are 
buQt  of  it ;  it  is  made  into  drinking-cupe  and  walking-sticks. 
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At  Leh  it  is  largely  used  as  fuel  (ihe  driftwood  that  comes  down  the  ^na^rftr 
river) ;  it  bums  quickly  with  a  peculiar  smelL  Charcoal  is  made  of  it  in  places. 
In  Kunawar  it  is  burnt  for  incense,  and  is  exported  for  that  purpose.  The  fhiit 
is  very  turpentiny  and  not  eatable  ;  under  the  name  of  Ahuber,  it  is  medicinal 
in  Sindh,  and  is  said  to  be  used  as  incense. 

The  species  closely  allied  to  this  are  :  I,  J,  chinensis^  linn.^  China  and 
Japan,  very  similar  to  J,  excelta.  2.  J.  foetidimmOy  Willd.  ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii. 
485  (imited  with  J,  exceUa  by  Grisebach  Veg.  der  Erde,  L  672).  Forms  forests 
with  other  conifers  on  the  mountains  of  Qreece,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  Ar- 
menia, Syria,  and  is  also  found  on  the  Caucasus ;  1-2  seeds,  according  to  Parla- 
tore.  3.  J.  procerOy  Hochstetter,  on  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia 
Felix  ;  2-3  seeds.  4,  J.  thurifera,  Linn. ;  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Algeria,  above 
3000  ft.  elevation  ;  2-3  seeds.  All  these  are  tre^  sometimes  attaining  a  con- 
siderable size ;  and  in  addition  to  them  Grisebach  distin^ishes  5.  •/.  oegcga, 
from  the  Greek  Archipelago,  with  sessile  fruit.  6.  J,  SaJbina^  Linn.,  is  gene- 
rally a  shrub,  rarely  a  smaU  tree ;  seeds  generally  1-2,  rarely  3-4,  Parlatore ; 
fruit  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  si>ecies,  except  J,  procercLy  which  also 
has  small  berries.  The  distingiiiflhing  chuncters  between  these  species  are  some- 
what uncertain. 

Juniperus  virginiana,  Linn.,  the  American  Pencil  CedoTy  near  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  from  Maine  to  Florida,  with  compact  scented  red  heartwood,  and 
J,  hermudianOj  Linn.,  of  the  Bermudas,  the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  mainly 
yield  the  wood  of  which  pencils  are  made. 

Jumperua  drupaceoy  LabilL ;  DC.  Prodr.  476 — Syn.  ArceiUhos  drupcuxa,  An- 
toine  &  Eotschy — is  a  dioicous  shrub  or  smaU  tree,  with  large  subelobose  fleshy 
and  eatable  fruit  1  in.  diam.,  consisting  of  9  scales,  the  tope  of  which  are  pro- 
minent in  3  whorls,  6  near  the  ax>ex  and  3  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  Leaves  in 
whorls  of  three,  lanceolate,  rigid,  pungent,  |  in.  long,  1-1^  lines  broad.  Moun- 
tains of  Asia  Minor,  on  Lebanon  and  Antileoanon,  rare  on  the  higher  moimtains 
of  Greece.  Attempts  might  be  made  to  cultivate  this  useful  tree  in  the  drier 
parts  of  l^e  Panjab  Himalaya.    Hardy  in  England. 

7.  TAXUS,  Toumef. 

Slow-growing  and  long-lived  evergreen  trees  or  ahrul^,  with  tough  red 
heartwood.  Leaves  linear,  distichous.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  usually  dioicous.  Male  catkins  subglobose,  stipitate,  supported 
at  the  base  by  empty  bracts,  the  axis  bearing  at  its  end  numerous  peltate 
scales,  each  on  its  lower  edge  with  3-6  anther-cells,  dehiscing  longitudin- 
ally. Female  flowers  resembling  leaf-buds,  consisting  of  a  few  imbricate 
sc£des,  enclosing  an  erect  ovule,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  disc  which 
is  membranous  in  flower,  but  enlarges  into  a  red  fleshy  cup,  surrounding 
the  seed.    Testa  bony,  embryo  with  6-7  cotyledons. 

1.  T.  baccata,  Linn. ;  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  ii.  500 ;  Hook.  Stud.  Fl.  349 ; 
Eeichenb.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ,  t  538.— Syn.  T.  nucifera,  WalL  Tent.  FL  Nep. 
t.  44 ;  T,  WallicJiiana,  Zucc.  Tew,  Mhe^  Germ. ;  If^  Fr. ;  Tasio^  It. 
Yem.  Sardpy  hadavy  Afg. ;  Birmi,  harma,  tUng,  thunu^  mngcU,  piistiUy 
chogUy  Kaslunir,  Chamba ;  Rakhcd,  Bias ;  Barmi,  Shali ;  Thtmay  Hattu ; 
Yamdal,  Kunawar;  JTiuner^  geliy  galluy  lusty  K.W.P. ;  Nharey  Tibet; 
Tingachiy  Sikkim. 

A  large  tree  with  dense,  dark-green  foliage.  Leaves  linear,  1  line 
broad  and  1^  in.  long,  apex  sharp,  base  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole, 
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decarrent  along  the  brancli  witli  two  raised  lines.  Male  flowers  yellow. 
Fruit  a  red  ovoid  berry,  somewhat  more  than  I  in.  long,  open  at  the 
mouth,  so  that  the  top  of  the  dark  olive-green  seed  appears. 

Eafiristan,  south  side  of  the  Safedkoh.  Himalaya  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan, 
abundant  in  places,  but  very  local.  Not  imcommon  in  Hazara,  common  in  the 
dense  forests  of  A.  Webhiana^  A.  Smithiana,  Acer,  Pavia,  Jualans,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  range  stretching  from  the  Shali  to  Narkanda, 
also  on  the  sides  of  Hattu,  both  north  and  south,  in  the  Balsan  forests  east  of 
the  Giri,  opposite  to  Imbri,  and  in  many  other  places  between  Sutlej  and  Ganges. 
In  Kunawar  it  is  found,  here  and  there,  above  9000  ft. — e.^.,  above  the  Nacnar 
forest,  and  in  the  Baspa  valley.  In  Gkirhwal  and  Kamaon  it  is  generally  found 
between  6000  and  8600  ft,  ascending  to  11,200  fL  at  Kedamath.  It  grows  in 
Sikkim,  on  the  outer  ranges  at  9500  to  10,000  ft.,  in  the  inner  ranges  descending 
to  7000  ft  in  Bhutan  and  on  the  Easia  hills  (at  5000  ft.),  and  has  been  found 
in  upper  Burma.  As  defined  by  Parlatore,  this  species  extends  throughout 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
and  on  the  Caucasus ;  he  enumerates  5  species  besides,  two  &om  Japan  and 
three  from  North  America,  which  Hooker  regards  as  all  forms  of  the  same  species. 
In  Central  and  North  Europe  the  Yew  is  indi^nous  both  in  the  plains  and 
on  the  mountains,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  region  it  is  only  found  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  In  some  regions  of  the  Himalaya  its  lower  limit  is  not 
exactly  known  ;  it  does  not  extend  into  the  inner  arid  zone.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Yew  was  more  conmion  formerly  in  many  forests  of  Central  Europe  than 
it  is  at  present ;  the  young  plant  requires  shelter,  and,  like  the  Holly,  thrives 
in  deep  shade.  Any  system  of  forest  management,  therefore,  which  requires 
entire  or  partial  clearances,  impedes  its  growth  and  prevents  reproduction  bv 
self-sown  seedlings.  In  the  Himalaya  the  Yew  clothes  itself  with  younc  bril- 
liant green  shoots  in  April  and  May,  and  the  flowers  open  between  March  and 
May.  In  Europe  it  flowers,  according  to  latitude  and  elevation,  between  March 
and  May,  and  the  young  shoots  generally  appear  a  week  after  flowering  (Will- 
komm,  ForstL  Fl.  223).  The  fruit  ripens  (m  India  and  Europe)  from  Sept  to 
Nov.  of  the  year  of  flowering. 

In  the  Himalaya  the  Yew  attains  a  considerable  size  ;  Madden  records  a  tree 
at  Gangutri  100  ft.  hish  and  15  ft.  girth.  In  the  Panjab  Himalaya  the  com- 
mon size  is  5-6  ft  grui ;  in  Hazara  8-9  ft.  is  not  uncommon.  In  Europe  the 
largest  and  oldest  Yew-trees  are  recorded  in  Britain ;  specimens  10  ft  diam. 
and  30  ft.  girth  are  not  rare  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  some  are  on  record 
with  a  diam.  of  15-20  ft  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  slow ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  an  examination  of  the  annual  rings  and  from  historical  records,  that  some 
of  the  Yew-trees  now  in  existence  in  England  are  considerably  more  than  1000 
years  old.  The  bark  is  thin,  brownish-grey,  hard  and  smooth,  deft  longitud- 
inally and  peeling  off ;  inner  substance  fibrous.  The  growth  is  very  slow,  20- 
32  nnffs  per  in.  of  radius  are  recorded  from  the  Himalaya,  and  this  accords 
with  me  experience  of  the  growth  of  the  tree  in  Europe.  Sapwood  whitish, 
the  heartwood  is  reddish-brown,  compact,  hard  and  heavy,  46-59  lb.  per  cub. 
ft  It  is  strong  and  elastic,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  In  Europe  it  is 
used  for  all  kinds  of  turnery,  for  carving,  and  other  purposes  which  reauire 
a  firm  and  elastic  wood.  Whip-handles  are  made  of  the  branches,  and  irom 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  principal  wood  used  for  bows.  The  Indian 
wood,  as  far  as  known,  has  the  same  qualities  as  that  of  the  European  tree  ; 
bows,  carrying-poles,  and  native  furniture  are  made  of  it,  but  it  might  be  more 
extensively  used.  The  tree  is  held  in  jnreat  veneration  in  some  parts  of  the 
N. W.  Himalaya,  it  sometimes  is  called  JDeoddr  (God's  tree) ;  the  wood  is  burnt 
for  incense,  branches  are  carried  in  religious  processions  in  Kamaon,  and  in 
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Nepal  the  houses  are  decoiated  with  the  green  twigs  at  religious  festivals.  The 
bark  (sang,  sangha)  is  exported  to  Ladak  from  Eunawar,  to  be  mixed  with  tea, 
and  to  be  used  as  a  redrdye.  In  Eunawar  a  decoction  of  it  is  administered  for 
rheumatism.  The  branches  are  used  to  support  earth  roofs.  The  leaves  Qnrmt) 
are  exported  to  the  plains  of  the  Panjab,  and  used  medicinally  as  a  stomachic  ; 
in  Europe  they  are  considered  poisonous,  but  not  evervwhere  nor  under  all 
circumstances.  Goats,  rabbits,  and  sheep  eat  them  freely  (Selbv,  Brit.  Forest 
Trees,  374).  The  berries  are  sweet  and  harmless,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  the  N.W.  Himalaya. 

Podocarpus  neriifolia,  Don  ;  DC.  Prodr.  zvi.  iL  614,  is  a  lai^e  evergreen 
tree  with  somewhat  whorled  branches  and  alternate,  coriaceous,  linear-lanceo- 
late leaves  with  a  prominent  midrib,  4-6  in.  long  ;  male  catkins  axillary,  cylin- 
dric,  anthen'ferous  scales  with  2  anthw-cells ;  fruit  axillary,  fleshy,  l-seeded, 
ovoid,  on  a  fleshy  receptacle. 

Nepal,  Sikkim,  Easia,  ascending  to  3000  ft  A  remarkable  tree  in  Burma, 
nearly  allied  to  it,  which  3.  Eurz,  however,  refers  to  P.  brcuieata,  Blume,  of  the 
Indum  Archipelago,  grows  in  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  Bithoko  range,  be- 
tween the  Yunzaleen  and  Salween  rivers,  above  2000  ft.,  where  I  founa  it  in 
March  1859,  also  on  the  coast-range  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  It  is  called 
Thit  min,  the  Prince  of  trees,  in  Burma.  The  wood  is  close-grained  and  highly 
prized  in  Burma. 

Order  LXXVIL  PALMJE. 

Stem  solid,  either  an  nndeiground  perennial  rhizome,  producing  flower- 
stalks  and  tufbs  of  leaves,  or  more  commonly  above  ground,  erect,  scandent 
or  supported  by  other  trees  and  bushes.  The  stem  above  ground  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  simple  and  without  leaf-bearing  side  branches.  The  vas- 
cular bundles  do  not  unite  into  concentric  masses  of  wood  and  bark, 
separated  by  a  continuous  cambium  layer,  but  are  distinct,  scattered  in  the 
cellulai  tissue  of  the  trunk.  They  consist  of  vessels,  varying  in  size,  which 
on  a  horizontal  section  appear  as  pores ;  secondly,  of  elongated  or  poly- 
gonous  cells,  generally  forming  a  mass  of  softer  tissue,  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  vessels ;  and,  thirdly,  of  a  mass  of  long  thick-walled  bast- 
cells  or  fibres,  of  which  the  hard  homy  portion  of  the  bundle  is  composed. 
Near  the  circumference  the  bundles  are  generally  more  numerous,  smaller 
and  harder,  owing  to  the  predominance  in  them  of  the  bast-cells  orflbres, 
while  near  the  centre  they  are  sparse,  containing  a  relatively  larger  pro- 
portion of  cells  and  vessels.  The  result  is,  that  the  centre  of  a  Palm  stem 
is  generally  the  softest  part,  not  rarely  becoming  hollow  by  the  decay  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  The  vascular  bundles  can  be  traced  from  the  interior 
of  the  stem  to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  which  is  generally  broad,  and  in  most 
cases  cylindric  and  sheathing.  The  youngest  leaf  in  the  terminal  bud  is  at 
the  top  in  the  centre ;  as  the  bud  expands  it  enlarges,  and  at  last  encloses 
the  circumference  of  tiiestem,  hence  the  vascular  bundles  descending  from 
it  bend  inward  towards  the  centre.  Lower  down  these  same  bundles 
gradually  bend  outward  toward  the  circumference,  where  they  call  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  length  in  a  vertical  direction  under  the  surface. 
This  explains  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  Palm  stem, 
which  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in  a  vertical  section  made  parallel  to 
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the  radioB,  but  may  also  be  observed  in  a  horizontal  section.  In  vertical 
sections  a  portion  of  the  vascular  bundles  will  be  found  to  run  straight 
downward,  but  they  are  crossed  by  other  bundles  at  oblique  angles.  Tlie 
latter  are  those  portions  which  bend  outward  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf  or 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  In  transverse  sections  some  bundles  may  gene- 
rally be  noticed,  cut  through  in  a  slanting,  not  horizontal  direction ;  these 
were  cut  across  in  their  outward  course  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
tree.  Again,  the  structure  of  each  bundle  is  different  in  its  upper  and  lower 
part :  in  its  upper  part  it  contains  all  three  classes  of  elementary  organs 
enumerated  above,  vessels,  fibres,  and  ceUs;  whereas  the  lower  part  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  fibres.  This  will  explain  the  different  composition 
of  the  vascular  bundles  near  the  centre,  and  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 
The  stem  of  many  Palms  has  a  distinct  rind  composed  of  thick-walled  cells, 
and  inside  of  it  the  outer  vascular  bundles  (consisting  mainly  of  thick- 
walled  fibres)  are  sometimes  nearly  confluent,  but  never  entirely  so.  But 
though  the  outer  stratum  is  harder,  there  is  no  distinct  bark  that  can  be 
stripped  off,  and  no  continuous  confluent  cambium  layer  as  in  Dicotyledons 
and  Conifers.  Nor  are  there  any  annual  rings  in  the  wood  of  Palms. 
After  the  stem  has  once  attained  a  certain  size,  it  does  not  materially 
increase  in  thickness,  though  it  sometimes  swells  out  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

As  regards  the  surface,  one  group  of  Palms  has  smooth  and  shining 
stems,  annulate  with  raised  rings,  which  are  not  quite  horizontal,  but 
slightly  and  alternately  inclined  to  opposite  sides.  These  rings  are  the 
scars  of  fedlen  leaves,  and  according  to  the  length  of  the  joint  or  intemode, 
they  are  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  each  other.  The  RaMana  (OcUa- 
mtui)  and  the  Betel  Palm  (Areca)  are  instances  of  this  group.  In  another 
group  {CDiamcBTopSy  Borassua,  Cocoa,  Phcenix)  the  surface  of  the  stem  is 
rough  with  the  persistent  base  of  the  petioles,  and  in  this  group  the  inter- 
nodes  are  always  short,  and  the  leaves  and  scars  of  petioles  are  arranged 
around  the  stem  in  a  series  of  close  spirals.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  in  the  Palms  of  the  second  class  the  leaves  always  stand  close  together, 
forming  a  dense  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  while  in  those  of  the  first 
group  the  leaves  stand  at  some  distance,  often  covering  a  considerable 
length  of  the  stem  {Calamaa). 

The  leaves  of  seedlings  are  always  undivided ;  those  which  are  formed 
at  a  later  period  are  generally  either  pinnately  or  palmately  divided,  the 
pinnaB  or  segments  being  linear  or  lanceolate,  mostly  folded  longitudinally 
with  numerous  and  parallel  nerves.  The  segments  of  palmatifid  leaves  are 
frequently  bifid,  those  of  pinnately  divided  leaves  are  either  entire  or 
irregularly  lobed  ( WaUichia^  Qaryota,  and  allied  genera),  and  in  that  case 
the  edge  or  outline  of  the  leaf  runs  partly  with  the  nerves,  partly  across 
at  an  oblique  angle,  a  portion  of  the  outline  appearing  dentate  by  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  nerves.  The  petiole  is  always  broad-based,  and  gene- 
rally amplezicaul  or  sheathing. 

.  The  inflorescence  is  terminal  in  some  Palms  {Corypha,  Metroo&ylon),  but 
lateral  in  most  cases,  either  in  the  axils  of  existing  or  fallen  leaves.  It  is 
generally  a  panicle  enclosed  in  bud  by  large  sheathing  bracts  (spathes), 
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the  common  peduncle  (spadix)  being  often  branching,  thick,  and  some- 
times woody.  The  flowers  are  rarely  bisexnal,  generally  dioicous,  monoi- 
couBy  or  polygamous.  Calyx  and  coroUa,  as  a  role,  consist  of  3  segments 
or  leaves  each,  those  of  the  fertile  flowers  are  commonly  persistent  in  fruit. 
Stamens  6,  rarely  3,  9,  or  numerous  ;  anthers  2-celled,  opening  longitudi- 
nally. Ovary  ^celledy  one  ovule  in  each  cell;  sometimes  3  distinct 
1 -celled  carpels.  Seed  albuminous,  albumen  cartilaginous,  homy,  or  oily. 
Embryo  small,  cylindric,  when  germinating  the  upper  end  remains  en- 
closed in  the  seed,  enlarging  considerably  at  the  expense  of  the  albumen, 
while  the  lower  part  lengthens  out,  throwing  out  lateral  rootlets,  and  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  seed,  the  plumula  emerges  from  the 
slit,  bearing  one  or  two  truncate  sheaths,  which  surround  the  undivided 
leaves  of  the  seedling. — Eoyle  III  394  ;  Martins,  Historia  Naturalis  Pal- 
marum,  folio,  voL  L-iii,  1823-1850.  Griffith,  The  Palms  of  British 
India  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  I^atural  History,  vol.  v.,  1845,  and 
(with  plates  and  additions)  in  folio  in  the  Posthumous  Papers  :  Calcutta, 
1850. 

This  Family,  which  comprises  upwards  of  680  species,  is  commonly 
divided  into  the  following  six  Tribes  : — 

BorassinecB. — Leaves  feui-shaped ;  flowers  unisexual,  commonly  dioicous ; 
male  flowers  in  the  axils  of  whorled  closely  imbricate  bracts,  in  thick 
cylindric  spikes ;  albumen  homy  or  cartilaginous — BoraasuSy  Hy- 
p/uBHSy  Lodoicecu 

CoryphinecB, — ^Leaves  fan-shaped,  base  of  petiole  broad-based  or  sheath- 
ing, sheath  fibrous ;  flowers  bisexual  or  polygamous,  in  compound 
panicles ;  carpels  3,  distinct  or  cohering ;  albumen  homy — GhanuB- 
rapa,  Corypha. 

Phasnidnem, — Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  entire,  petiole  on  a  short  reticulate 
fibrous  sheath ;  flowers  dioicous,  in  long  spikes  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
pressed, often  woody  peduncle;  carpels  3;  fruit  fleshy,  1-seeded, 
enclosing  a  hard  seed  with  bony  albumen — Phosnix. 

Arecinece. — Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  entire  or  jagged ;  petioles  sheathing ; 
flowers  monoicous,  inflorescence  of  long  drooping  spikes  at  the  end 
of  a  thick,  almost  fleshy  peduncle  ;  seeds  hard  with  homy  albumen 
— Wallichia,  Caryota,  Arecct,  Ceroxylon,  Arengcu 

CocoinecB, — ^Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  entire,  petioles  amplexicaul,  with  a 
fibrous  base  ;  flowers  monoicous,  inflorescence  of  long  drooping  spikes 
at  the  end  of  a  thick  sometimes  branched  peduncle ;  albumen  oily 
or  cartilaginous — Oocos,  Elcsis. 

LepidocaryinecB, — Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  entire,  petioles  on  long  sheaths, 
■  petioles  and  sheaths  with  prickles,  scattered  or  in  oblique  lines  or 
rings ',  flowers  monoicous  or  dioicous,  in  compound  panicles,  with 
sheathing  bracts  at  the  ramifications,  common  peduncle,  petiole  or 
sheath  often  terminating  in  long  thorny  whip-like  thongs;  ovary 
3-celled ;  fruit  covered  with  closely  adpressed,  imbricate,  recurved 
scales ;  albumen  homy — Calamus,  Afeiraxylonj  8agm, 
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Leaves  fan-shaped. 
Flowers  dioicons,  in  paniculate  spikes ;  male  spikes  thick, 
cylindrical,  flowers  &scicalate  in  the  axils  of  broad 
whorled  imbricate  connate  bracts,  ovary  3-celled        .  1.  Bobabsus. 

Flowers  polygamons^  in  compound  panicles  without  bracts ; 

carpels  8,  distinct 2.  Cbaumbovs, 

Leaves  pinnate  or  pinnatifid. 
Pinne  cut  and  jagged,  often  cuneate         .        •        .        .  S.  Wallichia. 

PinniB  linear  or  lanceolate,  entire. 
Leaves  terminal. 
Flowers  dioicons ;  fruit  fleshy,  enclosing  a  hard  seed 

with  bony  albumen 4.  Phoekix. 

Flowers  monoicous ;  pericarp  fibrous,  endocarp  hard, 

bony,  albumen  ouy 5.  Cocoa. 

Leaves  distant^  lateral,  on  Ions  thorny  sheaths  ;  flowers 

in  long  panicles  with  sheaUiing  bracts    ...  6.  Calamits. 

1.  BOBASSnS,  Linn. 

Stem  tall  cylindric,  with  a  large  terminal  crown  of  fan-shaped  leaves. 
Petiole  semiterete,  broad-hased,  edges  serrate,  with  hard  homy  spinescent 
serratores.  Flowers  dioicons,  spadix  with  few  simple  branches,  lower 
part  covered  with  numerous  large  sheathing  coriaceous  and  fibrous  imbri- 
cate bracts.  Male  inflorescence  composed  of  thick  cylindric  spikes,  in 
pairs  or  in  threes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  spadix.  Axis  thick, 
cylindric,  covered  with  numerous  broad  whorled  closely  set  and  imbricate 
bracts,  connate  at  the  edges,  each  bearing  in  its  axil  a  fascicle  of  10-12 
flowers  and  numerous  membranous  bracts,  the  flowers  concealed  in  bud, 
but  becoming  exserted  on  expansion  by  the  lengthening  out  of  the  cor- 
olla tube.  Calyx  campanulate,  trifid  to  the  middle ;  segments  narrow- 
oblong  or  linear.  Corolla  a  slender  solid  tube,  which,  lengthening  out, 
rises  above  the  bract,  and  expands  into  a  3-partite  limb,  with  oval  con- 
cave segments.  Stamens  6,  inserted  on  the  solid  corolla  tube  ;  filaments 
short ;  anthers  sagittate ;  no  rudiment  of  ovary.  Female  spikes  pani- 
culate, with  numerous  annular  sheathing  bracts,  each  flower  consisting 
of  8-12  unequal,  closely  imbricate,  rounded  coriaceous  concave  leaves 
(bracts  sepals  and  petals),  all  similar  in  shape  and  texture.  Ovary  3-ceIled, 
surrounded  by  6-9  small  sterile  stamens ;  stigma  sessile.  Fruit  enclosed 
by  the  enlarged  and  partly  fleshy  closely  imbricate  perianth  and  bracts, 
3-seeded.    Albumen  homy. 

1.  B.  flabellifonnls,  Linn. ;  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  71,  72 ;  FL  Ind.  790. 
Ths  Palmyra  Tree. — Sans.  Trinardja  (king  of  grasses).  Vem.  Tdl, 
tcUa,  tar.  Hind. ;  Potu  tddt,  the  male,  petiH  tdti  ckeUu,  the  female  tree, 
Telugu;  Htanben,  Burm. 

Toung  stems  covered  all  their  length  with  the  dry  leaves  or  lower  part 
of  petioles,  old  stems  marked  with  the  hard  black  long  and  narrow  scars 
of  the  fallen  petioles.  Base  of  stem  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  numer- 
ous long  cylindrical  rootlets,  consisting  of  a  tough  central  vascular  axis 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  fibres  and  a  layer  of  thin  brittle  bark.    Segments 
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of  leaves  60-80,  parchmentrlike,  smooth,  shining,  folded  along  the  midrib, 
linear-lanceolate,  connate  to  half  their  length,  entire,  at  last  bifid,  18-30 
in.  long,  diameter  of  the  leaf  3-5  ft ;  petiole  2-4  ft  long.  Male  spikes 
drooping,  flowers  delicate,  pink  and  yeUow,  one  flower  only  opening  at 
a  time  in  each  bract  Fruit  subglobose,  depressed,  5-7  in.  diam.,  smooth, 
shining,  dark  brown  shaded  with  yellow,  rind  coriaceous,  enclosing  a 
yellow  pulp  mixed  with  tough  straw-coloured  fibres,  which  surround 
the  seeds.  Seeds  2-4,  genendly  3,  broad,  heart-shaped ;  albumen  white, 
cartilaginous. 

Cultiyated  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  trans-Qangetic  peninaula,  Ceylon, 
South  and  Central  India,  Beneal,  and  Lower  Sindh.  In  North- West  India  as  far 
north  as  Alligarh  and  Shahjenanpur.  Isolated  trees  in  gardens  in  Rohilkhand 
and  the  Upper  Gan^  Doab  as  far  as  Saharanpur.  Also  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pendan  Qulf^  attaimng  there  about  the  same  latitude  as  in  North -West  India — 
30^  N.L.  Fl.  March ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  April  or  May.  Qenerally  40-60  fb. 
high,  but  attains  100  ft  in  Burma  (in  the  splendid  Palmyra  groves  of  the 
Piome  distric^,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Forked  and  branching  stems  are  occa- 
sionally found.  Diam.  of  a  foU-grown  tree  above  the  gen^aUy  thick  base, 
about  18-24  inches.  The  heart  of  the  tree  is  soft,  but  the  outer  wood  is  hard, 
heavy,  and  durable,  consisting  of  numerous  thick  black  vascular  bundle& 
Weight,  65  lb. ;  value  of  P.  944,  Skinner.  The  stems  are  hollowed  out  and  em* 
ployed  as  water-pipes ;  cut  half  through  lengthwise  they  serve  as  cutters  and  open 
channels.  The  outer  wood  is  used  for  poets,  rafters,  and  buuding  generally, 
also  for  furniture.  The  leaves  are,  like  those  of  Corypha,  universallv  employed 
for  writing  upon  (with  a  pointed  iron  style);  documents  written  on  ralm-leaves 
last  sever^  centuries ;  the  leaves  are  also  used  as  thatch  and  for  mats  and  basket- 
work.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten,  raw  or  roasted,  and  a  preserve  is  made 
of  it  in  Ceylon.  The  unripe  seeds,  and  particularly  the  young  plants  2-3  months 
old,  are  an  important  article  of  food.  JBut  the  most  'Suable  produce  of  the 
tree  is  the  sweet  sap  which  runs  from  the  pedimcles  cut  before  flowering,  and 
collected  in  Bamboo  tubes  or  in  earthen  pots  tied  to  the  cut  pednnde.  Nearly 
all  the  sugar  made  in  Burma,  and  a  laise  proportion  of  the  sugar  made  in  South 
India  and  the  Konkan,  is  the  produce  of  this  Pahn.  The  sap  is  also  fermented 
into  toddy  and  distilled. 

To  the  same  genus  belongs  the  Ddeb  PaLm^  Barasius  jEtkiopum,  Mart,  a 
common  tree  in  a  large  tract  of  tropical  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  from  'Hm- 
bnktu  to  the  Nile,  and  from  Lake  Tchad  to  the  Nyassa  Lake*  The  fruit,  but 
still  more  the  young  seedlings,  which  are  raised  on  a  lars e  scale  for  that  purpose, 
are  important  as  an  article  of  foodi  Two  other  remai^able  Palms  are  classed 
imder  the  tribe  of  Borassinece :  1.  Lodoicea  SeckdUurum,  LabilL  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
2734-38,  the  Coco  de  Mer,  Double  CocoorNtU.  A  tall  Palm  with  distinctly 
annulated  stem,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  12-20  ^^gantic  leaves,  folded  up 
when  youi^  like  a  shut  &n,  expanding  afterwards  mto  a  broadly  ovate  blade, 
numerous  lateral  ribs  diveiging  from  a  prominent  midrib  at  acute  angles, 
the  edges  more  or  less  deepfy  cut ;  petiole  as  long  as  leaf.  The  flowers  are 
dioicous,  and  similar  to  those  of  Borcusus;  the  male  flowers,  however,  have 
15-20  monadelphous  stamens.  The  fruit  takes  several  years  to  come  to 
maturity.  It  attains  a  gigantic  size  ;  the  weight  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  often 
40-50  lb.,  and  consists  of  a  tmck  fibrous  rind,  enclosing  1,  sometmies  2  or  3,  hard 
nuts,  which  are  2-lobed,  sometimes  6-lobed.  When  ripe  the  albumen  of  the 
seed  is  homy,  but  when  unripe  the  inside  of  the  fruit  is  soft  and  eatable.  The 
unripe  fruit  is  eaten,  and  the  hard  black  shell  of  the  nut  is  carved  into  orua- 

2  M 
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mentR^  and  Fakirs*  drinkin^-oups.  The  leaves  when  young  yield  a  beantifnl 
material  for  basket  and  plaited  work ;  hats,  fans,  and  various  other  articles 
are  made  of  them  ;  when  fall-erown  they  are  used  for  partitions  and  roofs 
of  houses.  This  Palm  is  only  found  on  two  or  three  small  rocky  islands  of 
the  Seychelle  noup  north-east  of  Madagascar.  These  islands  were  discovered 
in  1749,  but  long  before  that  time  the  double  Cocoaruut  had  been  known 
in  India,  and  on  the  Indian  Archipelago,  having  been  washed  upon  the 
Maldive  Islands  by  tiie  monsoon,  and  we  tree  Min^  unknown,  wonderful 
stones  were  current  regarding;  the  nature  and  origm  of  these  curiously- 
shaped  nuts.  2.  HyphoEm^  theoaica.  Mart. ;  Hist  Nat  Palm.  t.  131,  132,  133, 
the  Daum  Palm  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  extending  west  to  the  Niger  near 
Timbuktu,  one  of  the  few  species  of  this  Order,  the  stem  of  which  habitu- 
ally and  normally  divides  iuto  bifurcating  branches,  each  branch  bearing  a 
crown  of  fim-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  are  dioicous ;  the  fruit  is  in  long 
hanging  clusters,  irregularly  shaped,  surface  shining  bioini,  1 -seeded,  with  a 
sweet  fibrous  mealy  rind  which  has  a  taste  like  gingerbread-^is  eaten,  and  forms 
an  important  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of  A&ica.  Bosary-beads  are  made  of 
the  homy  albumen. 

2.  OHAlLaSBOFS,  Linn. 

Stems  densely  covered  while  young  with  the  lower  parte  of  petioles. 
Base  of  old  stems  indistinctly  annulate.  Leaves  fan-ehaped,  forming 
a  rounded  terminal  crown ;  petioles  sheathing,  the  sheath  fibrous,  edges 
of  petioles  mostly  aculeate.  Flowers  yellow,  polygamous,  often  dioicous, 
inflorescence  a  compound  panicle  on  a  thick  peduncle  (spadix),  enclosed 
in  bud  by  a  noriaceous  oblique  sheath.  Calyx  tripartite,  corolla  of  3  petals, 
valvate  in  bud,  petals  and  calyx-segments  often  more  numerous.  •  Sta- 
mens 6-9.  Carpels  3,  distinct  Berries  3,  or  fewer  by  abortion.  Albu- 
men homy  or  cartilaginous  \  embryo  dorsal. 

1.  0.  Martiana,  Wall  PI.  As.  rar.  t  211.— Syn.  CX  Khaeyana,  Madden, 
On  the  occurrence  of  Palms  and  Bamboos  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
Himalaya,  Trans.  Edin.  Bot.  Soc.  iv.  186  (1853).  Vem.  Jhangrajhciggar^ 
tal,  Kamaon ;  Taggu,  the  Newar  name  in  Nepal. 

A  tall  slender  tree,  40-50  ft.  high,  stunted  on  dry  ground  or  in  other- 
wise unfavourable  localities,  with  a  globose  crown  of  dark  shining  leaves. 
Petioles  3  ft  long,  the  sheathing  base  consisting  of  2  layers,  the  inner 
layer,  which  separates  from  the  outer,  being  composed  of  a  network  of 
brown  tough  fibres,  crossing  each  other  at  oblique  angles,  forming  a  close 
network  of  rhomboid  meshes ;  upper  part  of  petiole  half-round,  woolly, 
edges  slightly  denticulate.  Blade  orbicular,  consisting  of  30-40  linear 
segments  15-20  in.  long,  connate  to  one-thkd  or  one-half  their  length, 
emarginate  or  shortly  bifid  at  the  top.  Inflorescence  a  drooping  com- 
pound panicle  covered  with  dark  rust-coloured  down,  with  several  stout 
main  branches,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  large  coriaceous  sheathing  bract. 
Petals  three  times  longer  than  calyx,  ovate,  concave,  whitish.  Stamens 
6,  filaments  subulate,  nearly  free,  longer  than  anthers.  Ovaries  and  rudi- 
ment of  ovary  hairy.  Berry  1,  oblong,  yellow  at  first,  dark  glossy  blue 
when  ripe.  In  WaJlich's  figure,  and  Martins'  description  which  accom- 
panies it^  the  fruit  is  yellow,  probably  because  unripe. 
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QrowB  in  great  ntunben,  formmff  dnmpfi  and  rows,  on  the  Thakfl  Moun- 
tain in  eastern  Kamaon,  in  the  fork  between  the  Saiju  and  Kali  Tiyers,  between 
6500  and  7600  Sty  whete  snow  generally  covets  the  ground  from  Nov.  till  March, 
above  the  zone  of  Pinus  langt/olia  in  the  r^on  of  Quercus,  Jthododendrofif 
AndromedOj  and  Taxus,  in  damp  shady  glens  on  the  north  and  south-eas^  but 
chiefly  on  the  north-west  side.  Also  on  Dhui  Mountain,  north-east  of  the 
ThaVil,  on  the  Kalimoandi  range  between  the  Ramgunga  and  Gori  rivers,  and 
in  the  Sarju  valley  near  Bagesar.  Dwarf  specimens  were  found  by  Madden  in 
two  localitieB  of  north-west  Eamaon — ^vic.,  at  the  base  of  the  SatbungaMoun* 
tain,  south-east  of  the  Qagar  Pass,  in  very  dense  forest  at  6600  ft.  elevation,  and 
on  the  Berchula,  a  spur  of  the  Bhatkot  Mountain,  considerably  farther  in  the 
interior,  and  at  about  8000  ft  elevation,  which  probably  is  its  western  limit. 
Also  in  great  abundance  at  Bunipa  in  the  great  iNepal  valley  6000  ft  elevation 
(Wallich).  FL  April,  May  ;  £r.  Oct  The  fruit  is  eaten,  though  the  pulp  is 
scanty  and  almost  tasteless. 

C»  khasyana,  Qriff. ;  Calcutta  Joum.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  341,  on  precipices  at  Mtismai 
and  Manuu,  Kasia,  alt  4000  ft — Vem.  PakhOf  Hook.  Hun.  Joum.  ii  279 — ^is 
described  as  a  distinct  species.  difFenng  by  the  petioles  toothed  throughout,  the 
nature  of  the  fibrous  net  of  the  petiole  sheaths,  and  the  thick  white  paleaceous 
tomentum  with  which  the  young  leaves  are  covered.  The  fruit  is  blue  when 
ripe,  like  that  of  C.  Martiana,  and  both  Madden  and  Hooker  have  suggested  the 
iaenti^^  of  the  two.  In  Qriffith's  posthumous  work  (Palms  of  British  India, 
134),  ThakQ  in  Eamaon  is  eiyen  as  a  locality  of  0,  khasycma.  In  Yoigfs 
Hort  Suburb.  Calc.  641,  the  Easia  Palm  is  mentioned  as  cultivated  in  the  &1- 
cutta  gardens  (without  having  flowered)  under  the  name  of  C.  Grifitkiainay 
WalL  MSa  In  the  Bevue  Horticole  of  1870,  276,  G.  Griffithiiy  Lodd,  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  as  a  Palm  10  ft  high,  petiole  unarmed,  without  serraturee, 
but  white-tomentose  when  young ;  received  at  Paris  in  1838  from  Dr  Wallich  in 
Calcutta.  This  probably  is  0.  Martiana  of  Nepal  and  Eounaon.  The  question 
whether  the  Easia  plant  is  a  distinct  species  is  a  matter  for  ferther  mquiry. 
No  Chamasrop$  has  yet  been  reported  from  Sikkim. 

Hermann  Wendland,  as  quoted  by  Gay  (ChamceropB  excdsOy  Thunb.  in  Bulle- 
tin de  la  Sod^t^  Botanique  de  France,  1861),  classes  the  two  ^cies  mentioned, 
together  with  0.  eoss^^o,  Thunb.,  of  Japan  and  North  China,  under  a  new  genus, 
TrcLehyearpus^  distinguished  from  Ohamoervps  by  an  elongated  inflorescence, 
subulate  filaments,  hairy  ovaries ;  the  embryo  dorsal,  but  situated  above  the 
middle ;  whereas  in  C.  humilis,  and  allied  species  of  ChavMerops  proper,  the 
embryo  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  back,  the  ovaries  are  glaorous,  and  the 
filaments  short,  broad,  and  connate  at  the  base.  0,  exceUa  is  a  most  useful 
plant ;  the  leaves  are  made  into  hats  and  waterproof  cloaks,  and  rope  is  manu- 
factured of  the  inner  fibrous  layer  of  the  sheath. 

C  humiUSf  Linn.,  is  a  widely  spread  Palm,  with  small  semiciitular  leaves  of 
20-30  segments,  of  the  western  Mediterranean  re^on  and  North  Africa,  its  nor- 
thernmost limit  being  the  Riviera  near  Nice,  N.L.  43^  In  Spain  it  covers 
large  extents  of  waste  land,  and  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to  eradicate,  on 
account  of  its  deep  and  tough  roots.  Mats  and  baskets  are  made  of  the  leaves, 
and  they  have  of  late  years  been  employed  to  make  paper.  Hie  hard  homy 
ruminated  albumen  of  the  seed  is  made  into  rosary-beads. 

2.  0.  Ritddeaiia»  GrifiE:  Calc.  Joum.  Nat  Hist  v.  342.— Ifom.  Vem. 
Mzardi^  trans-Indna  {mauurrye,  Pushtu,  Griff.);  KUu^  kaliun^  Salt 
range.  The  fibre  is  called  paiha  in  the  Panjab.  P/iSf  peeh^  pease,  fease, 
pfarraf  pharraf  Sindh,  Beluchistan. 
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A  low  gregarious  shrub  with  greyish-green  coriaceous  leaves.  Petioles 
entire  and  unarmed,  6-12  in.  long,  base  without  any  reticulate  inner  layer, 
but  witii  a  mass  of  rust-coloured  wool.  Segments  8-15,  linear,  rigid,  12- 
15  in.  long,  induplicate,  deeply  bipartite.  Inflorescence  erect,  a  slender 
compound  panicle,  branches  and  branchlets  from  the  axils  of  tubular 
membranous  sheathing  bracts  with  prominent  reticulate  longitudinal 
nerves ;  branchlets  bifarious,  with  numerous  flowers  in  the  axils  of  turbi- 
nate membranous  sheathing  bracts,  with  a  thin  membranous  edge.  All  the 
bracts  are  closed  deaths,  with  a  short  subulate  or  triangular  apex  ;  they 
are  spirally  arranged,  though  apparently  distichous  on  the  principal  axis 
and  the  main  branches.  'Male  (bisexual  1)  flowers  enclosed,  while  in  bud, 
in  the  sheathing  bracts,  and  supported  by  a  hyaUne  2-nerved,  and  bicus- 
pidate  bracteole  (similar  to  the  palea  of  grasses).  Calyx  gamosepalous, 
thin,  hyaline,  3-dentate;  petals  3,  oblong  obtuse ;  stamens  6,  and  a  glab- 
rous conical,  syncarpous  rudimentaiy  (?)  ovary.  Anthers  sagittate,  attached 
at  the  back  above  the  base  to  the  subulate  filaments.  Fruit  an  ovoid  or 
subglobose  1-seeded  berry,  with  the  rudiments  of  2  abortive  carpels,  sup- 
ported by  the  marcescent  calyx,  petals,  and  the  remains  of  the  6  filaments. 
Fruit  subglobose  or  oblong,  varying  in  size,  from  ^  to  ^  in.  diam.,  surface 
minutely  wrinkled.  Albumen  homy,  with  a  large  central  cavity.  Em- 
bryo basaL 

This  species  is  altogether  unlike  a  ChamcBrcpSf  and  will  eventually  form 
a  new  genus,  the  inflorescence,  bracts,  and  2-nerved  bracteoles  resembling 
those  of  some  species  of  Calamu8n  The  materials  available  (unripe  fruit 
and  young  buds  of  male  or  possibly  bisexual  flowers)  do  not  admit  of 
establishing  the  generic  characters  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  present. 
This  interesting  Palm  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  botanists  who 
may  visit  its  native  habitat. 

Abundant  in  the  Peshawar  valley,  in  Kohat,  and  in  the  trans-InduB  territoiy 
along  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Sulinian  ran^e,  ascending  to  3000  ft ;  also  on  the 
hills  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  Smdh.  Common  locally  on  a  limited 
area  in  the  central  Salt  range,  between  2500  and  5000  ft.,  and  on  Mount 
Sakesar.  Also  found  by  Dr  Stewart  in  one  place  in  the  Siwalik  tract  east  of 
the  Jhelam,  near  Sumani  above  Bhimbur.  Common  in  the  Khaiber  Pass,  and 
generallj^  in  the  low  arid  mountains  of  eastern  Afj^faanistan.  Eveiywhere  up  to 
5000  ft  in  BeluchiBtan  and  Mekran,  except  near  the  coast  The  fruit  ripens  in 
summer.  It  is  generally  stemless,  the  tufts  of  leaves  arisins;  from  a  creepmg  un- 
derground rhizome,  and  in  this  shape  it  covers  laise  tracts  of  rough  rocky  ground. 
But  a  stem  grows  up  sometimes  ;  m  Sindh  Stocks  notes  it  6-8  ft.  high,  and  Dr 
Stewart  records  a  specimen  planted  in  the  Saharanpur  garden,  fnan  seed  brought 
hj  Dr  Jameson  from  Kohat  more  than  twenty  ^ears  ago,  with  a  trunk  10-12  ft 
high.  It  is  a  most  useful  plant  in  the  arid  r^ons  where  it  is  common.  The 
dtems,  petioles,  and  leaves  serve  as  fuel,  the  delicate  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetaole,  the  reddish-brown  moss-like  wool  of  the  petioles  is  impregnated  with 
saltpetre  (steeped  in  the  juice  of  Mulberry-leaves,  Bellew),  and  used  as  tinder  for 
matchlocks.  ^!xcellent  matting  is  made  of  the  leaves  (superior  to  that  made  of 
Phanixy  Aitchison).  Rope  is  abomade  of  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  ;  at  the  Jhelam 
bridge  of  boats  it  was  used  one  season,  when  mtin;  {Saecharuim  Sara)  was 
scarce,  but  Dr  Stevrart  records  that  it  snapped  with  a  strain  which  it  is  supposed 
munj  would  have  resisted.  The  leaves  are  cJso  made  into  fjEOis,  sandaLs,  baskets. 
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poQcheflL  bniahes.  Tmns-Indas,  a  rade  kind  of  diinkiiuMsap  is  made  of  the 
entire  blade,  by  tying  together  the  tops  of  the  BegmentsTrbe  seeds  are  pierced, 
made  into  rosaries,  and  are  exported  for  that  purpose  to  Mekka  via  Muscat,  from 
Qwadur  on  the  Beluchistan  coast  west  of  the  Indus. 

Gorypha  umbractUifera,  Linn.  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iL  177,  the  Talipot  Palm  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast,  has  bisexual  hexandrous  flowers  in  a  large  erect 
compound  'pyramidal  panicle,  which  is  terminal  in  the  centre  of  the  crown  of 
leayes,  and  as  tall  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  After  the  seeds  ripen  the  vegetation 
of  the  terminal  shoot  is  completed,  and  the  tree  dies.  The  leayes  are  nearly 
orbicular,  with  a  diameter  of  10  ft.,  segments  40-50,  united  beyond  the  middle, 
and  bifid.  Fans,  mats,  and  umbrellas  are  made  of  the  leaves,  and  the  segments 
of  this  as  well  as  of  a  closely  allied  species,  0.  TcUiera,  Boxb.  Cor.  PL  t  265, 
256---Sans.  Tali;  Vem.  Tar  a,  Beng. — ^which  grows  in  Bengal,  are  used  for 
writing,  like  the  leaves  of  JBorassusy  and  books  of  these  leaves  last  for  centuries. 
There  is  a  third  species,  0,  data,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  176— -Vern.  Bo^,  Beng., 
also  a  native  of  bengal,  trunk  60-70  ft.  high,  and  inflorescence  one-fourth  ^e 
length  of  the  trunk.  Boxbuigh  records  that  two  trees  of  this  species  at  Calcutta 
came  into  flower  when  about  thirty  years  old.  The  two  Bengal  species  flower 
in  March  and  April,  the  seed  ripening  8-9  months  afterwards.  The  albumen  of 
(krypha  is  homy. 

3.  WAIiLIOHIA,  Boxb. 

CsQspitoBe  shrubs,  generally  monoicous,  with  tufts  of  leaves  or  slender 
reed-like  stems,  from  an  underground  rhizome.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  petioles 
with  short  fibrous  sheaths ;  pinniB  white  beneath,  lanceolate  or  cuneate, 
sinuate  or  lobed,  alternate,  the  upper  generally  broader  and  confluent,  the 
lower  often  suboppoeite  and  fasciculate ;  lateral  nerves  ^%  numerous, 
separating  at  oblique  angles  from  the  prominent  midrib,  and  terminating 
in  unequal  subulate  teeth^  where  they  do  not  run  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  lea£  Male  and  female  flowers  in  distinct  inflorescences,  enclosed  in 
bud  by  numerous  imbricate  sheaths.  Calyx  of  male  flowers  gamoeepalous, 
stamens  6  (subgenus  Harina),  or  3  sepalous,  stamens  numerous  (sub- 
genus Oranid).  Ko  rudiment  of  ovary;  CiJyx  and  corolla  of  female 
flower  deeply  3-partite,  generally  coriaceous.  Ovary  2-celled.  Fruit 
fleshy,  with  acrid  juice,  2-seeded  or  (by  abortion)  1-seeded;  albumen 
uniform,  homy,  embryo  in  the  convex  part  (back)  of  the  seed. 

1.  W.  denaiflora,  Martins;  Bot  Mag.  t.  4584. — Syn.  JTisnna  ohlongi- 
fdia,  Griffith  Palms,  t.  237,  A.B.C.  Vem.  Kola  Aunaa  (black  reed), 
ffor  aunsoy  Kamaon.     Chh  (tih)  of  the  Lepchas  in  Sikkim. 

A  stemless  palm,  forming  thick  tufts  of  large  leaves  10  ft.  long  or  more, 
which  die  to  &e  ground  after  the  fruit  ripens.  Petiole  angular,  naked  in 
the  lower  half  or  two-fifths  of  its  length,  the  edges  separating  into  black 
fibres  covered  with  dark-brown  scurf;  pinnae  linear-lanceolate,  9-18  in. 
long.  Male  flowers  nearly  white,  crowded,  in  numerous  densely  packed 
spikes,  which  form  a  compact  drooping,  ovoid  panide,  enclosed  before 
flowering  in  large  ovate,  imbricated,  dark-purple  sheaths,  streaked  with 
yellow.  Calyx  tubular,  truncate,  2  lines  long ;  petals  linear,  twice  the 
length  of  calyx,  connate  at  the  base  with  each  other  and  the  stamens  into 
a  short  fleshy  stalk.    Stamens  as  long  as  petals.    Female  flowers  in  rigid 
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Bpreading  apikea,  forming  an  erect  panicle.  Fruit  crowded  in  erect  spikes, 
ovoid-oblong,  brown  and  purple,  supported  at  the  base  by  the  persistent 
coriaceous  perianth ;  pulp  scanty,  with  a  mucilaginous  acrid  juice ;  seeds 
2,  plano-conyez. 

Hills  east  of  Chittagong,  Easia  hills,  ascending  to  4000  ft.  Assam,  Sikkim, 
up  the  Teesta  valley  to  Chakung,  at  4400  ft.,  growing  side  by  side  willi  the 
birch,  willow,  alder,  and  walnut  (probably  this  species.  Hook.  Him.  Joum.  ii 
18).  Kamaon,  in  shady  and  moist  valleys,  ascenoing  to  3500,  and  at  times  to 
4000  ft,  fonmng  extensive  thickets  in  the  valleys  of -the  Kali  and  Sarju. 
Bamauri  Pass,  below  Naini  Tal,  and  in  the  Patli  Dun,  which  seems  to  be  its 
north-west  limit.  FL  May,  July.  In  Eamaon  the  leaves  ai«  used  as  thatch, 
and  are  said  to  be  impendiable.  W.  caryotoideSf  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  296 — Syn. 
Marma  earyotoideSy  asm, ;  Qriff.  Palms,  p.  174^  differs  by  cuneate  pimus,  and 
narrower  ovate-lanceolate  sheaths  of  the  male  inflorescence.  Roxburgh's  plate 
gives  the  calyx  of  the  male  flower  subglobose,  but  the  description  makes  it 
cylindric.  Cnittagong,  where,  according  to  Boxb.,  it  is  called  CkUpaUa  or  Bel' 
paU(L  Dense  evergreen  forest  in  the  Rangoon  district  of  Pegu  (Pounglin, 
Bonee,  ZanHnghen),  Tab.  237,  in  Griffith's  Palms,  marked  If,  earyataideSt  is 
evidently  intended  for  H,  oUongifolicu 

Nearly  allied  is  Garyota  urens^laxm, ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iiL  624 ;  Mart.  Hist  Nat 
Palm.  1 107 ;  Griff.  PaLns,  p.  169— thei/Adr  Pcdm  of  Western  India.  A  splendid 
tree  with  a  smooth  simulate  stem,  large  bipinnate  leaves  18-20  ft  long,  10-12 
ft  broad,  petioles  sheathing,  nearly  amplexicaul,  panicles  wedge-shaped,  the 
lateral  nerves  terminating,  as  in  WaUichuiy  in  nimierous  short  subulate  teeth. 
Flowers  monoicous,  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  inflorescence,  one 
female  between  two  hoger  male  flowers.  Inflorescence  lon^  hungiTig^  lo  ft. 
lonff  and  more,  consisting  of  a  thick  cylindric  peduncle  (spadix),  surrounded  at 
its  Base  by  numerous  imbricate  sheaths,  and  bearing  at  its  end  numerous  slender 
simple  pendulous  spikes.  Calyx  and  corolla  coriaceous,  anthers  numerous,  on 
short  monadelphous  filaments.  No  rudiment  of  ovary.  Fruit  with  a  thin  acrid 
pulp,  producing  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue,  whence  the  name,  2-seeded, 
or  l-seeded  by  abortion  ;  seeds  compressed,  oblong,  ^  in.  long,  albumen  homy, 
ruminate,  wiui  black  simple  lines.  Embryo  at  the  back  of  the  seed.  £veisreen 
forests  of  the  Western  Ghats,  extending  north  to  the  Sattara  district  Aho  in 
Ceylon  and  eastern  Bengal,  ascending  to  nearly  5000  ft.  in  Sikkim  (Hook.  Him. 
Joum.  L  143^.  Burma  (Mimbohen),  The  centre  of  the  stem  is  generally  soft,  the 
cells  being  fllled  with  a  Sago-Uke  farina  (starch),  which  is  made  into  bread,  and 
eaten  as  gmeL  The  outer  part  is  heavy  and  hard,  with  numerous  firm,  black 
vascular  bundles,  which  are  closely  packed,  but  not  confluent  near  the  circum- 
ference, it  is  strong  and  durable,  and  is  much  used  for  building  and  itfpricultnral 
implements.  The  fibres  of  the  sheathing  petioles,  and  of  the  pedunde  (spadix), 
are  made  into  rope  and  fishing-lines,  which  are  said  to  be  indestructible.  But 
the  main  value  of  this  Palm  consists  in  the  abundance  of  sweet  sap  which  is 
obtained  (as  in  Cocoa  and  Boraams)  from  the  cut  spadix,  and  which  is  either 
fermented  or  boiled  down  into  syrup  and  sugar. 

Allied  to  Oarycta  wrens  is  Arenga  aaoeharifera,  Labill. ;  Griff.  Calc.  Joum.  v. 
472  ;  Palms.  1 235  A.— ^yn.  Saguerua  Rtrnphii,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  626—30-40 
ft  high,  with  long  leaves,  15-25  ft  long,  10  ft  broad,  petioles  sheathing,  with  a 
network  of  black  norsehair-like  fibres,  which  snrroimd  the  stem,  and  are  used 
for  cordage ;  pinnss  fasciculate,  linear,  dentate,  and  jag^d  at  the  apex  with 
numerous  lon^tudinal  nerves,  white  underneath.  Fruit  2  in.  long,  fleshy, 
yellow  when  npe,  3-seeded,  pmp  vety  acrid.    The  heart  of  the  stem  contains 
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laige  quantities  of  Sa^,  and  the  cat  flower-Btalks  yield  a  sogary  sap,  of  which 
sugar  and  pcdm  wine  is  made.  Malay  Peninsola^  Indian  Aidiipelago.  Said  to 
grow  on  the  hills  of  Oiisaa,  Hook.  &  Thomson  FL  Ind.  ]  42. 

To  another  subdivision  of  the  same  tribe  (ArecinecB)  belongs  the  Areea  Palm 
— Sans.  Guvaka :  Vein.  Supart :  Areoa  Catechu,  Linn.  Roxb.  Cor.  PL  t  75 ;  FL 
Ind.  iii.  615  ;  the  Betd  Pcum — a  tall  slender  annulate  stem,  attaining  80  ft.  and 
more,  with  a  diam.  of  only  12-15  in.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  petiole  on  a  long  smooth 
green  sheath,  pinme  Imear- oblong,  with  a  broad  base  and  numerous  par- 
alld.  basal  nerves,  several  of  which  are  more  prominent.  Flowers  monoicous, 
male  and  female  on  the  same  infloreeoenoe.  Peduncle  thick  fleshy,  erect,  from 
lateral  buds  below  the  lowest  leaf,  branching,  the  branches  bearing  solitary 
female  flowers  and  numerous  slenaer  spikes,  thickly  set  with  frag^Bmt  male 
flowers.  Stamens  6,  on  short  broad  hlaments,  surrounding  a  rudimentary 
ovary.  Sepals  and  petals  of  female  flowers  imbricate,  ovary  3-celled,  surrounded 
by  6  sterile  stamens.  Fruit  orange-coloured,  ovoid,  2-2^  in.  long^  supported  by 
the  persistent  coriaceous  calyx  and  corolla.  Pericarp  fibrous,  1 -celled.  Seed 
depressed-conical,  obtuse,  1  in.  diam.  or  less ;  albtunen  homv,  ruminated  with 
numerous  dark-brown  or  black  curly  radial  lines  ;  embryo  basal.  Cultivated 
throuffhout  tiie  Indian  Archipelago,  in  Oeylon,  the  west  side  of  India,  below 
and  aoove  Ghat,  in  Burma,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Bengal,  Silhet.  Believed  to 
be  originally  a  native  of  the  Sunda  islands.  The  use  of  the  seed  for  chewing 
with  nme  and  the  leaves  of  Piper  Betd  in  Indies  the  countries  of  the  trans- 
Gkmgetic  Peninsula,  the  Indian  Archipelaco  and  China,  is  well  known.  The 
finest  G^roves  of  the  Betel  Palm  which  I  have  seen  are  in  British  Burma,  on 
the  hiUs  between  the  Sitang  and  Salween  rivers,  and  in  the  valleys  drained  by 
the  feeders  of  the  Yoonzaleen  and  Beeling  rivers,  and  the  Thoukyeghat  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Sitang.  In  the  valleys  of  these  hills  are  flourishing 
Betel  Palm  gardens  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  ft  Large  quantities  of  Betel- 
nuts  are  brouc^ht  down  these  rivers,  and  exported  from  Bimgoonand  Moulmein^ 
and  a  grove  of  these  Palms  is  a  small  fortune.  For  a  new  plantation  the  grouna 
is  trenched  and  prepared  with  the  greatest  care ;  long  irrigation  channels,  winding 
along  the  sinuosities  of  the  hills,  bring  the  needful  water  to  the  spot ;  and  tJie 
resufi;  is  seen  in  large  compact  groves,  which  in  dells  and  sheltered  places  some- 
times attain  an  average  ^height  of  80  ft.,  or  even  more.  Examples  of  flourish- 
ing Betel  Pabn  groves  in  a  comparatively  dry  climate  are  the  plantations  on  the 
plateau  of  Mysore,  below  the  great  tanks,  and  irrigated  by  them.  In  Mysore, 
Canara,  and  Malabar,  as  in  Burma,  a  fresh  plantation  is  always  made  under 
the  shelter  of  Plantains.  In  western  India  the  Betel  Palm  is  generally  plant^ 
along  with  the  Cocoa-nut,  and  often  with  Cardamoms.  The  soft  but  tough 
sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  used  in  Burma  and  in  western  India  to  wrap  up  eatables, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles ;  also  as  paper  to  write  upon.  Necklaces,  tne  tope  of 
walking-sticks,  and  other  small  objects,  are  turned  of  the  seeds. 

Oeroxylon  andicola,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  PL  .£quinoct.  L  t  1,  also 
classed  amonff  ArtdnecB,  a  tall  elegant  Palm  with  whitish  stem,  attaining  190 
ft,  is  remarkable,  because,  like  Ghamoerops  Martiana,  it  grows  at  high  eleva- 
tions. Humboldt  first  discovered  it  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-clad  volcano  of  Tol- 
ima,  on  the  Parama  di  Quindiu,  the  high  pass  which  leads  across  the  central 
Cordillera,  from  the  Magdalena  to  the  Cauca  river.  It  has  since  been  found  by 
other  travellers,  particularly  by  Albert  Berg,  who  has  represented  it  towering 
over  the  forests  of  Oak  and  Podoearpus,  in  plates  6  and  6  of  his  admirable 
work, '  Tropical  Vegetation  of  South  America,  London,  1854.  At  an  elevation 
between  6500  and  9700  ft  N.L.  4^  85'',  it  grows  in  abundance,  associated  with 
another  alpine  Palm,  Oreodoxa  friffiday  Humb.  et  Eunth.    The  trunk  is  an- 
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nulate,  covered  all  over  with  a  tibin  coating  of  a  whitish  substance,  which  is 
scraped  off,  mixed  with  tallow,  and  ntade  into  candles.  It  consists  of  vegetable 
wax,  and  a  crystalline  resin  called  Ceroxylin, 

Aiiother  wax-yielding  Palm,  attaining  200  ft.,  is  described  by  Earsten  (Flora 
Colombiffi,  i.  t.  1),  as  Klopstodda  cerifercij  from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Caracas  in  Venezuela,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  ft  Vegetable  wax  is  also  ob- 
tained and  used  to  make  candles  from  the  young  leaves  of  Copemieia  ceriferOj 
the  Camaba  wax-Palm  of  Brazil,  which  are  coated  with  it  This  Palm  has 
fan-shaped  leaves,  and  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  CorypkineaB. 

4.  PHCBNIX,  linn. 


Low  shrubs  or  tall  trees,  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  closely  covered  by 
the  bases  of  the  petioles,  the  lower  part  rough  with  their  scars,  rarely  an- 
nulate. Leaves  pinnate,  pinnss  entire,  linear,  rigid,  folded  longitudinally 
and  attached  obliquely  with  their  folded  base  to  the  laterally-compressed 
petiole,  the  lowest  pinnsa  often  transformed  into  spines.  Petiole  semi- 
terete  below  the  leaves,  base  a  reticulate  fibrous  amplexicaul  sheath. 
Flowers  dioicous;  a  rigid,  often  woody  axillary  compressed  peduncle, 
bearing  near  its  upper  end  numerous  long  slender  but  rigid  spikes,  which 
are  interrupted  in  the  female,  compact  in  the  male  inflorescence ;  pedun- 
cle enclosed  in  bud  in  a  single  thickly-coriaceous  keeled  sheath.  Calyx 
cup-shaped,  3-toothed ;  petals  3,  oblong  and  valvate  in  the  male,  ovate 
or  rounded  and  imbricate  in  the  female  flowers.  Male  flowers :  Stamens 
commonly  6,  rarely  3  or  9,  surrounding  a  rudimentary  ovary.  Female 
flowers :  Carpels  3,  distinct,  with  recurved  styles.  Fruit  a  single,  generally 
oblong  1 -seeded  berry.  Seeds  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  Albumen 
homy,  embryo  dorsal 

Tall  trees ;  leaflets  opposite  or  alternate,  not  fascicalate. 
Foot  of  stem  often  sarroonded  by  root-suckers  ;  leaflets  mak- 
ing a  yeiy  acute  angle  with  the  common  petiole     .        .      I.  P.  dadylifera, 
Ko  root-suckers ;  leaflets  making  half  a  right  angle  with  com- 
mon petiole 2.  P.  sylvesMa. 

A  low  sbrob  with  a  bulbous  stem,  or  a  small  tree  with  a  slender 

stem ;  leaflets  fasciculate 3.  P.  acaulis, 

1.  P.  dactylifera,  Linn.;  Roxb.  Fl.  Lid.  iii  786.— Vem.  KJiqjur, 
khaju    The  fruit :  Khurma^  chuhdra^  kukydn^  khujiydn^  kujran, 

A  tall  tree,  attaining  100-120  ft.,  trunk  covered  with  the  persistent 
bases  of  petioles,  the  foot  often  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  root-suckers. 
Leaves  grey,  longer  than  those  of  P.  sylvestris;  pinnae  8-16  in.  long,  reg- 
ularly distichous,  often  approximate  in  twos  or  threes  on  the  same  side 
of  petiole ;  petiole  grey,  laterally  compressed,  almost  flat  Male  panicles 
white,  compact,  6-9  in.  long,  on  a  short  peduncle ;  flowers  ^  in.  long, 
sweet-scented ;  sheaths  outside  with  rusty  down.  Peduncles  of  female 
inflorescence  ^^  in.  broad,  sometimes  broader  below,  spikes  12-24  in. 
long.  Fruit  oblong,  1-3  in.  long,  generally  reddish-  or  yellowish-brown 
when  ripe,  pulp  fleshy  sweet  Numerous  varieties  cultivated,  difTering  in 
colour,  shape,  and  taste  of  the  fruit  Seed  cylindric,  with  a  loi^tudlnal 
furrow  in  front,  and  a  small  cylindric  embryo  in  the  middle  of  the  rounded 
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back.  When  the  aeed  germinatesy  that  end  of  the  embxyo  which  remains 
enclosed  in  the  albumen  enlarges  at  the  expense  of  the  albumen,  the 
homy  substance  of  which  is  converted  into  sugar  and  other  soluble  sub- 
stances, which  are  absorbed  by  tbe  embryo  furnishing  the  substance  for 
its  early  growth.  The  process  is  analogous  to  the  conversion  into  sugar 
of  the  starch  which  filh  the  cells  of  the  albumen  of  wheat,  maize,  rice, 
and  bamboos,  during  germination,  with  this  difference,  that  the  starch 
forms  the  contents  of  the  cells,  whereas,  in  the  stone  of  the  date,  the  walls 
of  the  cells  themselves  furnish  the  food  of  the  growing  embryo. 

In  India  the  Date  Palm  is  cultivated  and  self-sown  in  Sindh  and  in  the  southern 
Fanjab,  particularly  near  Multan  and  Muzaffaigarh,  also  in  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab 
and  trans-Indus  temtoty.  Near  Dhera  Ghazi  ^nan,  Date  Palms  are  veiy  nnmer- 
ous  on  a  strip  10  to  12  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  A  few  trees  are  found 
planted  at  many  places  in  the  eastern  Panjab,  also  at  Saharanpur,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  Qanges  Doab  and  Bandelkhand.  Is  grown  in  the  Dekkan  and  Guz- 
eralL  but  does  not  thrive  in  BengaL  The  tree  was  probably  introduced  into  India 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Mahomedan  conquest  of  Smdh,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  centuiy.  Its  home  is  beUeved  to  be  the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  Doab,  Arabia,  Palestine,  the  Oases  of  the  great  African  Sahara,  and  the 
eastern  Canary  Islands.  It  thrives  luxuriantly  in  the  arid  rainless  regions  of  North 
AMca  and  West  Asia,  where  it  is  e^^posed  to  extreme  heat  in  the  day-time,  and  not 
uncommonly  to  frost  at  night,  but  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  moistiue  in  the 
soil.  In  Europe  it  ia  cultivated  in  Spain,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs, 
and  where  it  produces  eatable  fruit ;  also  on  the  Hy^res  islands,  the  Kiviera  near 
Nice,  St  Bemo,  and  Genoa,  where  it  attains  its  northernmost  point  at  44°  W  N.L. 
There  is  a  wood  of  Date  Palms  at  Bordighera  near  St  Remo,  said  to  contain  oyer 
4000  stems,  cultivated  mainly  to  ^eld  Palms  for  Palm  Sunday  at  Rome.  In  South 
Itedy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  the  tree  is  not  imcommon,  but  the  fruit  is  small  and  poor. 
0^  the  island  of  Delos,  Date  Palms,  sacred  to  Apollo,  had  been  planted  before 
Homer^s  time.  In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  cultivation  of  the  Palm-tree  is  older 
than  the  first  historical  records  in  existence.  On  the  south  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  the  Date  Palm  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  laige  extent 

The  tree  flowers  in  March  and  April ;  male  trees  are  generally  less  numerous 
than  female  trees,  the  female  flowers  are  fertilised  artificially.  In  Sindh  (near 
Kfurachi),  in  Arabia,  and  elsewhere,  this  is  done  before  the  flower«heaths  open ; 
a  hole  is  made  in  the  sheath  of  the  female  flower,  and  a  few  bits  of  the  male 
panicle  are  inserted  ^Stocks  in  Hooker's  Joum.  of  Bot  vd.  551).  The  fruit  ripens 
Sept,  Oct  Branching  stems  are  occasionally  found  in  the  Panjab  ;  it  has  been 
suppoeed(Stewart,  Pb.  rlants,  244^  that  these  branches  are  merely  apparent  caused 
by  seeds  germinatine  in  the  axils  of  the  petioles ;  this  view,  however,  is  im- 
probable. M!any  Palms  have  occasionally  bifurcating  stems,  and  sometimes  de- 
velop a  lan»  number  of  side  branches.  A  remarkable  instance  of  a  branched 
Phcmix  s^vettrisy  in  the  Residency  garden,  Indore,  with  a  trunk  22  ft  high 
to  the  first  branch,  and  with  22  vertical  closely-packed  branches,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Gardeneis*  Chronicle  of  1874,  p.  116. 

The  wood  of  the  Date  Palm  is  lighter  than  that  of  Goeo8  and  Barauus,  The 
cellular  tissue  is  soft ;  the  vascular  bundles  generally  show,  on  a  horizontal 
section,  an  oval  shape  with  two  distinct  laige  pores  (vesselB)  at  one  end,  the  hud 
woody  portion  grey ;  on  a  vertical  section,  they  appear  as  shining  narrow  lines. 
The  wood  of  male  trees  and  of  trees  past  beaiinff  is  used  for  building,  water- 
channels,  bridges,  and  various  other  purposes.  Of  the  leaves,  mats  and  the  bag- 
like baskets  universally  used  in  the  whole  Mediterranean  region,  and  in  other 
countries,  are  made.  In  the  Panjab  mats  and  fims  are  made  of  the  leaves ;  they 
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ar0  called  BiUra  or  paitra  in  Miuaflbigarh,  and  kk&thab  in  Shahpnr.  The 
petiolfis  make  excellent  light  walking-sticks,  split  up  they  famish  matezial  for 
crates  and  baskets  ;  the  fibrous  network,  which  forms  the  sheathing  base  of  the 
petioles,  is  called  haJbal  or  hhajur  kd  bokla  in  Muzaffial^h,  packnaaddles  for 
oxen  are  made  of  it,  and  the  fibre  separated  is  made  into  rooes.  It  is  alao 
known  as  ihajur  wufij  (Powell,  Pb.  Products,  617),  The  froiL  nowever,  is  the 
most  useful  product  of  the  tree ;  it  fiinushes,  fresh  or  dried,  the  staple  food  of 
the  ii^a^itants  of  Arabia,  part  of  Syria,  and  the  desert  tracts  of  North  AMca. 
In  Sindh  the  Date  is  cfUIed  khiirma  when  pulled  ripe,  and  aku^potrar  when 
plucked  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  boiled  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  Paniab» 
bates  form  an  important  article  of  food  in  certain  districts,  and  they  are  sold  in 
the  bazar  under  different  names,  according  to  <]nali^  and  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion. Thus,  according  to  Coldstream  (Powell,  rb.  Products,  268),  the  most  es- 
teemed kind  is  called  chirni  in  the  Muzaffaijp^arh  district ;  this  is  the  Date  of  the 
b€»t  Palms,  split  up  in  the  middle  and  dried  m  the  sun.  The  second  best  is  called 
pmd;  it  is  eaten  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  without  farther  prepanition.  The 
least  esteemed  kind  is  hugri,  taken  from  inferior  trees  and  boiled  in  oil  and  water. 
The  Paniab  Dates  are  smaller  than  those  of  Arabia  or  Egypt,  but  they  are  very 
good,  and  particularly  so  when  there  has  been  little  or  nolate  rain.  When  begin- 
ning to  get  ripe,  a  piece  of  matting  is  often  nut  over  the  cluster  of  Dates  to  prevent 
birds  eating  tnem.  The  kernels  are  deemeoi  medicinal.  The  large  succulent  head, 
cut  from  among  the  mass  of  leaves,  is  eaten — ^addahy  Hind. ;  gdri  or  ffalli  in 
Muzaffargarh.  The  tree  yields  a  gum,  called  M^om  chil.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  but  without  much  success,  to  tap  the  Date-trees  of  Multan  for  their 
sugary  sap  (Stewart,  Pb.  Plants,  S46). 

2.  P.  sylTestrifl,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  787 ;  F.  Hamilton  in  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  XV.  86 ;  Griffith  Calc.  Journal  of  Nat.  Hist.  v.  350  ;  Palme,  t.  228, 
A.  Wild  Date  Palm.  Sans.  Kharjura,  Vem.  Khqjur,  hkajL  In  the 
fTorih-WeBt  Himalaya,  SalmOj  tJialma,  thakil. 

A  tree,  attaining  30-40  ft.,  stem  rough  with  the  prominent  scars  of 
fallen  petioles,  no  root-suckers.  Leaves  greyish-green,  7-12  ft.  long, 
pinnsB  very  numerous,  6-18  in.  long,  alternate  and  opposite,  not  fascicled; 
petiole  compressed  in  the  leaf-bearing  part,  brown  at  base.  Inflorescence 
and  flowers  similar  to  those  of  P.  dactylifera^  peduncles  of  female  flowers 
often  3-4  ft.  long  and  2-3  in.  broad.  Fruit  oblong,  about  I  in.  long,  green 
at  first,  reddish-yellow  when  ripe,  pulp  scaniy,  sweetish  and  astringent. 

Indigenous  in  many  parts  of  India,  forms  extensive  forests  in  Rohilkhand,  on 
the  low  ground  along  the  Bamganga  river,  and  on  the  plateau  of  Mysore  between 
Shimoga  and  Tumkdr,  in  moister  stretches  of  low  ground  which  intersect  and 
drain  me  rocky  xmdulating  granite  hills.  Not  uncommon  in  tiie  Siwalik  tract 
and  the  outer  Himalaya,  often  associated  with  Pinus  UmgifoliOy  attaining  5000 
ft  in  Kamaon,  with  stems  40-60  ft.  high  (Madden,  arborescent  form  of  PJhufni- 
lis).  Ghiaunla  in  Garhwal  at  3500  ft.,  24-30  ft.  high  (Jacquemont).  Banks  of 
the  Bias  above  Mandi  (Gleghom).  In  the  Jamu  hills  at  2000  ft.  elevation 
(T.  Thomson,  Him.  Joum.  320).  Salt  range.  Commonly  planted  and  self- 
sown  in  most  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  except  in  Sindh  and  South  Panjab, 
where  P.  dactpli/era  takes  its  place.  Most  abundant  in  Bengal,  Behar,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  in  Quzerat.  FL  in  March ;  the  fruit  ripening  in  Sept. 
and  Oct  Mats  and  baskets  are  made  of  the  leaves,  but  the  chief  product  of  we 
tree  is  the  sugary  iuice,  which  is  extracted  during  the  cold  season  from  Nov.  to 
Feb*    The  lower  leaves  and  their  sheaths  are  removed,  and  a  deep  notch  is  cut 
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into  the  trunk,  whicli  then  bleeds  for  acnne  time,  a  thin  dice  being  taken  off 
every  day  from  the  surface  of  the  cut.  When  the  bleeding  stops  the  tree  is 
allowed  a  short  rest,  after  which  it  is  cut  again  and  bej^ins  to  bleed  a&esh.  In 
tixe  Aiwnng  ^ear  the  tree  is  allowed  rest,  and  in  the  third  season  a  notch  is  cut 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trunk.  This  is  the  account  ^ven  by  Martin  (Drury, 
Useful  plants  of  India,  340X  and  he  adds  that  a  tree  is  fit  to  be  cut  when  ten 
years  old,  and  continues  to  yield  for  about  twenty  years.  The  juice  is  either 
fermented  or  boiled  down  into  sugar  and  molasses,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
eu^  made  in  Bengal,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  in  Guzerat,  comes  firom 
this  source.  The  wood  of  the  Khajur  is  lighter  than  that  of  Borassus  and 
CocoBf  39  lb.,  value  of  P.  512  (Skinner).  The  vascular  bundles  are  not  black, 
Wt  light-brown.    It  is  used  for  building,  water-tubes,  and  other  purposes. 

Bo}U>uigh  describes  the  leaves  of  P.  s^veHris  as  standing  in  suDoppoeite  fas- 
cicles, pointing  four  ways.  This  to  a  certain  extent  is  the  case  in  young  leaves 
and  leaves  of  joung  trees,  but  on  full-grown  trees  the  leaflets  are  always  dis- 
tichous, opposite  or  alternate.  DalzeU  (Bombay  Flora,  278),  points  out  the 
mistake. 

P.  humUis,  Boyle,  is  probably  synonymous  with  P.  sfflvettris.  Madden, 
Joum.  As.  Soc  xviii  629,  states  that  at  Almora  the  fruit  npens  in  July  and  is 
then  of  a  b)ack  purple  colour,  sweet,  and  eaten  ;  and  that  on  warm  aspects  and 
in  a  dwarfed  state  it  reaches  7000  ft.  on  Binsur.  It  is  for  farther  inquiry 
whether  the  black-fruited  kind  of  the  North- West  Himalaya  is  a  distinct 
species  (see  below  P.  acauUs  var.  melanoettrpa  and  P.  farini^era^  Bozb.) 

3.  P.  acanlifl,  Roxb. ;  F.  Hamilton  in  Linn.  Soo.  Trans,  xv.  88 ;  Boxb. 
FL  Ind.  783 ;  Griff.  Calc  Joum.  v.  345  ;  Palms,  t  228.  Dwirf  Date 
Palm,    Vem.  Khajuri,  pind  khajur,  jangli  khajur, 

.  A  low  Palm  with  a  thick,  short,  ovoid  stem  like  a  bulb,  densely  ooyered 
vith  the  persistent  and  hardened  bases  of  petioles.  Leaves  2-6  ft.  long, 
petiole  flat  below,  laterally  compressed  or  4-6ided  above ;  pinnaB  narrow- 
linear  in  remote,  nearly  opposite  fascicles,  the  upper  12-18  in.  long,  the 
lower  short,  straight,  rigid,  and  ending  in  sharp  spines.  Flower-panicles 
of  varying  length^  haK  buried  in  the  ground,  or  peduncle  1-2  ft.  long. 
Fruit  ovoid,  ^  in.  long,  fleshy,  bright  red,  sweetish.  A  variety  with 
black  fruit  is  described  by  Griffith  (Calc.  Joum.  v.  346)  as  P.  oGoulis 
var.  melanocarpa, 

Conunon  on  drv  stony  groimd  in  the  sub-Himalayan  and  Siwalik  tract,  ex- 
tending west  to  the  Jumna,  and  ascending  to  2500  ft.  Often  associated  with 
Sal  and  Pinus  kmgi/olia.  Abundant  in  the  Sal  forests  of  Oudfi  and  the  Satpura 
range*  Chota  Nagpur,  Behar,  Sikkim  Tend,  and  Sal  forests  of  the  Runjit 
valley  (Shaap  of  the  Lepchas,  Hooker),  ^tn  or  Dipterocarpua  forest  of 
Burma.    Fl.  cold  season ;  fr.  ripens  April,  May. 

To  P.  acaults  I  am  inclined  to  refer  two  snedes  described  by  Griffith  in 
Palms  of  East  India,  p.  138, 139,  P.  Otueleyana  from  Chota  Nagpur  and  Assam, 
and  P.  pedunculata,  common  and  very  gregarious  on  open  ground  of  the  hilly 
country  about  Courtallum  and  Eunur  on  the  Nilpiris,  at  6000  ft.  elevation, 
both  stemless  with  fasciculate  leaflets  and  long  fruit  pedundes  (fruit  red  and 
sweet  in  peckmculata).  Gartner's  P.  pudlla  (Fract  p.  24,  t.  9),  seems  to  be 
near  this,  out  his  specimens  are  said  to  have  come  from  Ceylon,  where  onlv  P. 
sylvestris  is  reported  to  ^w  (Thwaites,  Enum.  PL  329).  Whether  the  Palm 
described  doubtfully  as  P.  (icaulisy  in  Bentham's  FL  Hongkong.  340,  belongs 
to  this  spedes,  remains  for  fstrtlier  inquiry. 
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On  tlie  Bababuden  hills  in  Mysore,  on  the  Satpura  ntngei  and  in  other  parts 
of  South  and  Central  India,  is  found  a  small  Phcmix,  stemlesa,  or  with  a 
slender  stem,  attaining  6-10  ft,  leaflets  slender,  fasciculate,  in  twos  and  threesy 
less  rigid  than  those  en  P.  sylvestrig  and  (icatUiSf  fruit  on  long  erect  peduncles* 
12-24  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad,  with  numerous  spikes  4-6  in.  Ions,  appar- 
ently the  same  plant,  from  the  Qhat  forests,  which  Dalzell  (Bombay  FL  279), 
doubtfully  refers  to  P.  pcUudasa.  I  have  often  foimd  it,  but  do  not  know 
whether  the  fruit  turns  black  when  ripe,  or  whether  it  is  red.  This,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  a  character  of  mat  moment  Roxbureh,  F].  Ind.  785,  de- 
scribes A  /ctrini/era  with  shining  black  fruit,  stem  1-2  ft.  nij^h,  6  in.  diiuneter, 
leaflets  rigid,  opposite.  If  it  were  not  for  the  description  oi  stem  and  leaves, 
I  diould  be  disposed  to  identify  the  slender-stemmed  Fhomix  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral India  with  P.  farintferay  Eoxb.  Hamilton  (Trans.  Linn.  Soa  xv.»87^  states 
that  what  Roxburgh  ciJls  P.  farimfera,  is  common  in  all  the  hills  ot  India 
south  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  called  PcUatpat  in  North  India ;  he  adds,  that  its 
leaves,  which  are  not  so  rigid  as  those  of  the  other  species,  are  bnused  and 
twisted  into  ropes.  Roxburgh  states  that  it  is  a  native  of  dry  barren  ground, 
chiefly  of  the  sand^  lands  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea  near  Coringa.  FL 
Jan.,  Feb. ;  tiie  frmt  ripens  in  May.  He  mentions  that  mats  are  made  of  the 
leaves  and  baskets  of  the  split  petioles,  that  the  exterior  or  woodv  part  of  the 
truiJc  encloses  a  large  quantity  of  farinaceous  substance,  used  as  kxmI  in  times 
of  scarcity,  and  adds,  that  in  1791  and  1792  it  saved  many  lives.  The  identi- 
fication of  Roxburgh's  tree,  P.  fariniferOy  is  a  matter  of  importance  oil  account 
of  the  food  produced  by  it.  The  Telugu  name  given  by  him,  ChUttheiU^  is 
GhiUiichchiOtu  in  Elliot's  Flora  Andhrica. 

A  marked  species,  which  cannot  be  confused  with  any  of  the  others,  is  P. 
paltuioM,  Roxb.  FL  ind.  iii.  789  ;  Qriff.  Palms,  t.  229,  A.  B.  It  fonns  impend 
trable  thorny  thickets  throughout  the  Sandarbans,  in  the  Delta  of  liie  rivers 
Irawaddee  and  Salween  (Thimbauna,  Burm.),  in  Penang  and  on  the  Andamans. 
The  stems  are  slender,  6-20  ft.  hi^n,  annulate  below,  the  upper  part  densely 
covered  with  the  thorny  base  of  netioles.  Leaflets  narrow  flaccid,  wnite  beneath, 
fruit  ovoid,  fint  yellow,  then  rea,  at  last  black-purple,  j^  in.  long,  not  eatable. 

6.  COCOS,  linn. 

Tall  Palms,  mostly  with  smooth  annulate  stems.  Leaves  pinnate,  termi- 
nal, petioles  amplexicaul  with  fibrous  base.  Mowers  monoicous,  inflores- 
cence of  numerous  simple  spikes  on  a  short  and  generally  thick,  sometimes 
branching  peduncle  (spadix),  enclosed  in  bud  in  1  or  2  boat-shaped  hard 
coriaceous,  often  woody  sheaths,  opening  longitudinally  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  Male  flowers  more  numerous  than  female  flowers,  generally  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  inflorescence;  calyx  3-sepalous ;  corolla  of  3  oblong 
or  lanceolate  petals,  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  6,  filaments  subulate,  with 
or  without  a  (minute)  rudimentary  ovary.  Female  flowers :  calyx  of  3 
imbricate  broadly  ovate  or  rounded  sepals,  supported  by  2  bracts  similar 
to  sepals;  petals  smaller  than  sepals.  Ovar^  3-celled,  surrounded  by 
6  stenle  stamens.  Fruit  1 -seeded  ;  pericarp  consisting  of  an  outer  fibrous 
layer  and  an  inner  hard  osseous  kernel,  which  has  3  pores  at  the  base. 
Albumen  fleshy,  oily,  with  a  central  cavity ;  embryo  cylindric  at  the  base 
of  the  albumen,  when  germinating  protruding  through  one  of  the  pores 
of  the  kernel. 

1.  0.  nudfens  Linn. ;  Eoxb.  Cor.  PL  t.  73,  FL  Ind.  iii  614 ;  Mart. 
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Hist  ITat.  Palm,  ii  t  88.  7%^  Co00a-7m^  2V^.  Sans.  Ndriheray  ndri- 
kelay  IdngcUin.  Yem.  Narikel,  Beng. ;  Narel,  nariyalf  Hind. ;  Kobbari 
ehethif  TeL  ;  CTn^  5en,  Buim. 

Trunk  annulate,  often'curyed  or  flexuose.  Leaves  6-12  ft.  long,  pinnsB 
distichous,  equidistant,  linear-lanceolate.  Sheath  of  inflorescence  of  a 
woody  texture,  cylindric,  2-3  ft.  long,  outside  with  numerous  longitudinal 
elevated  lines,  inside  smooth  shining.  Peduncle  (spadix)  erect,  stout^ 
divided  into  short  thick  branches,  female  flowers  on  these  and  at  iJie  base 
of  the  numerous  slender  drooping  spikes  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
the  male  flowers.  Fruit  ovoid,  indistinctly  3-comered,  10-15  in.  long, 
the  fibrous  pericarp  covered  by  a  thin  membranous  epidermis.  Cavity  of 
the  albumen  large  before  maturity,  filled  with  sweetish  acidulous  juice 
(Cocoa-nut  milk),  from  which,  as  the  seed  ripens,  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  edbumen  is  gradually  formed.  When  the  seed  germinates,  the  grow- 
ing embryo  is  maintained  at  first  by  the  oil  which  fills  the  cells  of  the 
albumen,  and  which  is  gradually  transformed  into  sugar  and  other  sub- 
stances soluble  in  water. 

Cultivated  nearly  throughout  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  in  Asia,  in  parts  of  Africa,  in  America,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ; 
somewhat  beyond  the  tropics,  on  the  Canary  Islands,  in  Lower  Sindh  and  Ben- 
gal. On  the  Mysore  plateau,  cultivated  like  the  Betel  Palm  in  irrigated  groves 
below  the  large  tanks.  Its  original  home  and  the  history  of  its  spread  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  known.  The  Sanscrit  name  indicates  its  ancient  culti- 
vation in  India ;  it  was,  however,  not  known  to  classic  writers,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  into  Western  Africa  and  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  West  Indies,  Quiaoa,  nor 
Braal  at  tiie  time  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  on  the  Nicobar  and  Coco  islands  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengsd — and  this  would  explain  its  early  cultivation  on  the  coasts 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  But  the  nineteen  species  of  this  genus  enumerated  by 
Martius  are  all  indigenous  in  Mexico  or  South  America,  excepting  C.  nuci/era 
and  C,  mamiUarisy  Blanco,  which  Blume  (Rumphia,  iii  84}  considers  as  a 
dwarf  variety  with  small  fruit  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Considerations  of  botanical 
geography  would  therefore  point  to  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  as  its 
home.  Martius,  indeed  (Palms,  L  188),  considers  it  not  improbable  that  the 
orimnal  home  of  this  Palm  was  on  the  islands  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  that  tiie  nuts  were  transported  thence  by  westerlv  currents  to  Cocos  Island, 
200  miles  west  of  the  coast,  which  was  found  densely  covered  with  Cocoarnut 
trees,  by  its  first  discoverer,  without  any  sign  of  human  habitations.  From 
there  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  farther  spread  of  the  nuts  by  the  regular 
currents  and  by  storms  to  the  Sandwich,  Marquesas,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  whence  it  may  have  been 
introduced  into  Lidia.  The  Cocoa-nut  is  said  to  preserve  its  vitality  for  a  long 
time  floating  in  sea-water  of  a  certain  temperature.  A.  De  CandoUe,  G^ographie 
Bot  iL  976,  seems  inclined  totu^cept  the  American  oriffm  of  the  Cocoa-nut,  and 
Qrisebach  (V^etation  der  Erde,  ii.  11)  entertains  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  In 
India  the  Cocoa-nut  flowers  in  the  hot  season,  and  tlife  nuts  require  d-10  months 
to  come  to  maturity. 

The  manifold  uses  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  are  well  known :  the  outer  wood  of 
the  stem  is  close-grained  with  dark-brown  vascular  bundles  ;  it  works  smooth 
and  takes  a  good  polish.    It  weighs  70  lb.,  value  of  P.  608,  Skinner ;  46  lb. 
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valne  of  P.  between  436  and  838,  Pnckle.  Commonly  known  as  Pcrcupine 
wood,  made  into  ornaments  and  fancy  articles ;  the  wood  of  trees  past  bearing  is 
used  for  building.  The  leaves  are  employed  for  thatching,  and  the  web-like  nei 
of  fibres  which  suironnds  the  stems  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  is  made  into 
bags  and  paper.  The  cut  flower-stalks,  like  those  of  Artuaus  and  Caryota, 
yiSd  sugar  and  toddy,  from  which  aziack  is  distilled  and  vinegar  made ;  but  the 
nuts  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  useful  tree.  The  thick  fibrous  rind  (coir) 
is  made  into  ropes,  mats,  carpets,  brushes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The 
haid  inner  shell  of  the  nut  is  made  into  spoons  and  cups,  and  \b  carved  into  all 
kinds  of  ornaments.  The  oil  forms  an  important  article  of  trade,  it  is  used  for 
cooking  and  burning,  and  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  cultivation  and  uses  of  the  Cocoa-nnt  tree,  see 
Drury,  Useful  Plants  of  India,  147. 

JEioeis  autTuensiat  Idnn. ;  Mart.  Hist  Nat.  Palm,  ii.  t.  54,  56,  of  the 
tribe  of  Coootnece,  is  indigenous  in  tropical  Western  Africa,  and  cultivated 
in  BraziL  Both  the  albumen  and  the  flesh  of  the  oran^^e-coloured  or  red 
drupe  axe,  like  seed  and  pulp  of  the  Olive,  full  of  fat  ou,  the  Palm  OU  of 
commerce,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  become  a  most  important  article 
of  trade.  The  flowers  are  monoicous,  but  on  distinct  erect,  compact,  many* 
flowered  x>anicle&  The  nude  flowers  are  crowded  in  numerous  thick  cylindric 
spikes,  anthers  6  on  the  teeth  of  a  cylindric  tube.  The  drupes,  1-2  in.  long,  are 
ovoid,  closely  packed,  600-800,  with  lanceolate  bracts  between,  in  a  huge  ovoid 
compact  panicle,  often  weighing  40  lb,  A  second  species,  E,  mdanococca,  Gsartn., 
with  a  partly  decumbent  and  creeping  stem,  is  indigenous  in  South  America. 

6.  OAIiAMUS,  Linn. 

Stems  long  flexible,  scandent  or  supported  by  trees  and  Bamboos,  laze- 
ly  short,  stilf,  and  erect;  the  upper  part  covered  with  leaves  and  the 
sheaths  of  fallen  leaves,  the  lower  part  annulate.  Leaves  pinnate,  alter- 
nate, remote ;  pinnse  flat,  linear,  rarely  oblong  or  cuneate,  often  armed 
along  nerves  and  edges  with  spinous  bristles ;  petiole  and  the  long  persis- 
tent amplexicaul  sheaths  armed  with  rigid  dark-coloured  prickles,  often 
flat  and  placed  in  continuous,  horizontal  or  oblique  lines,  sometimes  form- 
ing complete  rings;  petioles  or  sheaths  terminating  in  long  whip-like 
thongs  armed  with  prickles,  scattered,  or  in  oblique  lines  or  rings. 
Flowers  monoicous  or  dioicons,  in  long  axillary  or  extra-axillary  panidee ; 
peduncles  often  connate  at  base  with  the  sheath  of  the  next  following  leaf, 
armed  with  prickles,  the  main  branches  in  the  axils  of  cylindric  sheaths, 
truncate  or  terminating  in  a  flat  or  concave  blade ;  branches  and  branchlets 
generally  enclosed  in  a  succession  of  cylindric  or  funnel-shaped  sheaths. 
Male  flowers  in  distichous,  often  scorpioid  spikes,  in  the  axils  of  an  outer, 
generally  broad-ovate  and  acute  bract,  with  an  inner,  bicuspidate  and  cup- 
shaped  bract,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  respectively  to  the  flower- 
ing glume  and  palea  of  grasses.  Calyx  campanulate,  3-dentate.  Petals  3, 
Vfldvate  in  bud.  Stamens  6,  surrounding  a  rudimentary  3-fld  ovary ;  anthers 
sagittate,  adnate  at  the  back.  Female  flowers  often  pedicellate,  supported 
by  3  or  more  imbricate  bracts,  spirally  arranged  on  the  branchlets ;  calyx  and 
petals  like  those  of  male  flowers.  Ovary  3-celled,  surrounded  by  6  sterile 
stamens,  closely  covered  with  imbricate  reflexed  scales,  styles  3,  recurved, 
1  erect  ovule  in  each  cell.     Fruit  1-  rarely  2-seeded,  nearly  dry,  with  a 
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hard  Bbining  rind,  oompoeed  of  nnmeTons  retrorse  imbricate  scales,  spirally 
arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Albumen  more  or  less  ruminate  near 
the  outside,  embryo  basal. 

1.  0.  Botang,*  L. ;  Mart  Hist  Nat  Palm,  iii.  334 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
iii  777 ;  Kunth  Enum.  Plant,  iii.  207.— Syn.  0.  Roxburghii,  Griff,  in 
Calc  Joum.  of  Nat  Hist  v.  43,  and  Palms,  t  192.  Common  Rattan. 
Sans.  Vetraj  vetasa.  -  Yem.  Bet 

Stems  long,  slender,  climbing,  enveloped  in  the  prickly  sheaths  of  the 
leaves,  without  the  sheaths  ^  in.  diam.  Leaves  18-36  in.  long,  no  whip 
at  the  end  of  petiole,  but  sheaths  generally  furnished  with  long  prickly 
.  whip-like  thongs ;  leaflets  equidistant,  opposite  or  alternate,  linear-lanceo- 
late, with  numerous  longitudinal  nerves,  4-9  in.  long,  fine  spinescent  hairs 
along  the  edges  and  nerves.  Prickles  on  sheath  scattered,  rigid,  straight, 
with  a  thick  concave  or  flat  base,  those  on  petiole  chiefly  at  the  insertion 
of  leaflets,  similar,  but  stouter  and  often  recurved.  Common  peduncle  of 
inflorescence  with  stout  recurved  prickles,  main  branches  paniculate,  in  the 
axils  of  cylindric  prickly  sheaths  wider  and  obliquely  truncate  at  the 
mouth,  2-6  in.  long.  Fruit  straw-coloured,  with  scanty  sharply  acid  pulp, 
1-seeded,  ovoid  or  subglobose^  ^  in.  long. 

Abundant  in  damp  places^  near  Jheels,  in  the  eastern  Dehra  Doon,  locally  in 
the  SiwaUk  tract,  the  outer  bills  of  Qarhwal  and  Eamaon,  in  NepaL  Eastem 
part  of  the  Ehairigarh  forests,  and  a  few  places  in  Qonda,  in  Oudh.  Bengal, 
the  Terai  of  Sikkim^  valleys  of  the  Satpnra  range  (yem.  Pepa^  prabba,  ch^Mi; 
I  have  not  seen  specimens).  Western  Gnats,  South  India,  and  Ceylon.  EL  July ; 
fr.  in  the  cold  season.  Yields  the  common  Rattan  of  North- West  India,  which 
is  largely  exported  to  the  plains ;  chairs,  door-blinds,  and  many  kinds  of  basket- 
work  are  made  of  it 

Griffith,  Palms  t  191,  described  a  second  species  from  the  Doon  as  C,  Eoy- 
Uanus,  and  Martins  (Palm.  iiL  335)  adopted  it  According  to  Griffith,  it  differs  m 
solitarv  long  spines  of  petioles  and  sheaths,  linear  leaves,  the  corolla  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  and  the  fruit  globose,  not  ovate.  Martius  adds  that  the  fruit  of  this 
has  15,  and  that  of  Rotang  19-20  rows  of  scales;  but  as  far  as  known  at  present, 
the  arrangement  of  these  scales  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  the  same  species. 
I  do  not  consider  C  Royleanus  distinct ;  but  the  cane-brakes  of  the  N.W. 
Himalaya  require  farther  study. 

Neariy  al]ie4  are  the  following  species,  which  may  be  found  within  the  range 
of  this  Flora.  They  have  whip-like  thongs  on  the  sheaths,  not  at  the  end  of  the 
petiole. 

(7.  tenuisj  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iiL  780  ;  Griff,  in  Calc.  Joum.  v.  45,  and  Palms,  t 
193,  A.RC.  Scandent,  monoicous,  flowers  in  pairs,  female  and  male  flowers 
on  the  same  spike,  leaflets  equidistant,  alternate,  3-nerved.  Stems  when  cleaned 
not  thicker  than  a  common  quilL  VeriL  Bet*  Common  in  Assam,  Silhet,  and 
Chittagon^. 

0.  fasciculatusf  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  iii.  779 ;  Griff  in  Calc.  Joum.  v.  52  ;  Palms, 
t  195,  A.B.  Erect  when  young,  afterwards  leaning  in*search  of  support,  and 
dimbing  over  trees  and  bushes.  Leaflets  collected  m  iascides  of  2,  3,  or  4,  on 
opposite  aides  of  the  petiole,  prickles  on  petioles  1-2  in,  long,  in  twos  or  threes 

*  Linnseus's  name  C,  RoUmg  included  several  species ;  Griffith  abandoned  it  on  that 
account,  bat  Martins,  after  considering  Griffith's  objections,  restored  it. 
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at  the  base  of  the  pinnsa,  on  sheaths  broad-based,  and  often  in  oblique  linea, 
sheaths  and  petioles  with  brownish-white  mealy  tomentum.  Biacts  of  male 
flower-spikes  large,  funnel-shaped.  Bengal,  in  the  plains  as  well  as  in  the  hills  : 
walldng-stLcks  are  made  of  the  stems. 

The  Rattan,  which  yields  the  long  rope-like  canes  in  Burma  ( Jotmatta, 
£ydn),  used  in  the  place  of  ropes  on  timber  rafts,  and  of  which  the  cables  stretched 
across  tiie  Salween  river  at  the  rope-station  are  made,  grows  in  moist  valleys  in 
Martaban  and  Tenasserim,  often  200  ft  long,  the  el^ant  crown  of  leaves  buI" 
mounting  ffifiantic  trees,  over  which  it  climbs.  It  is  referred  to  (7.  lattfoUus^ 
Boxb.  FL  SioL  iii.  775  ;  QrifT.  Palms,  t  198,  leaflets  fasciculate,  broadly  lanceo- 
late, petioles  of  older  leaves  ending  in  pricklv  whip-like  thongs ;  pnckles  on 
sheatns  and  petioles,  large  in  oblique  rings.  ALbo  found  in  Eastern  Ben^aL  The 
various  kinds  of  canes  and  Rattans  imported  into  Europe  from  India,  Siam,  Co- 
chin-Cluna,and  the  Indian  Archipelago,are  chiefly  the  produce  of  species  of  (kUa^ 
mtu  and  allied  genera.  The  Malacca  cane  of  Sumatra  is  generally  ascribed  to 
C7.  SeipionutJh  which  Loureiro  described  from  Coehin-China. 

Sago  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  several  species  of  MetroxyUm  {Sagtu)  which 
belong  to  the  same  trioe  as  Galamu$j  but  nave  tall  erect  stems  and  the  heart 
filled  with  farinaceous  substance.  Metroxylon  Rumphiiy  Mart.  Hist  Nat 
Pabn.  1 159,  and  M,  laeve.  Mart,  grow  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Malacca,  and 
Siam. 

Two  remarkable  genera,  Nipa  and  Phytdephas,  resemble  Palms  in  general 
habit,  and  their  laKe  pinnate  leaves,  but  they  differ  essentially  in  the  structure 
of  the  flowers.  Inpa  fnUicans,  Thunb. ;  Mart  Hist  Nat  Palm,  t  171, 172, 
is  abundant  in  the  mud  of  the  Sundarbans,  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddee  and 
Salween  rivers,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  tiie 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A  creeping  stem  bears  tufts  of  gigantic 
feathery  pinnate  leaves  often  more  than  20  ft.  long.  The  flowers  are  monoicous 
on  one  inflorescence,  a  thick  spadix  with  numerous  bracts,  bearing  numerous 
lateral  deciduous  male  catkins,  aud  at  the  ends  of  each  branch  a  few  heads  of 
female  flowers.  The  male  flowers  are  triandrous,  the  3  stamens  connate  into  one 
column  ;  the  female  flowers  are  without  any  perianth.  The  fruit  forms  large 
compact  rounded  heads,  consisting  of  numerous  l-seeded  fibrous  angular  drupes 
with  a  hard  homy  albumen. 

Phytdephas  macrocarpay  Ruiz  et  Pavon  ;  Bot  Mag.  t  4913,  4914,  has  hard 
seeds  which  are  laigeljr  imported  into  England,  under  the  name  of  Vegetable 
Ivorv,  and  used  extensively  for  turning.  Like  N^ipa  fruticans  it  is  gregarious, 
and  has  a  creeping  stem  often  20  ft.  long,  with  large  pinnatifid  leaves,  18-20  ft 
long.  The  flowers  are  generallv  dioicous ;  the  male  flowers  with  numerous 
stamens  ;  the  female  flowers  with  a  6-9-celIed  ovary,  and  a  lone  erect  6-9-fld 
sfyle.  Western  South  America^  between  the  9th  degree  of  nortn  and  the  8Ui 
of  south  latitude. 

Ordeb  LXXYHL   OBAMINEJE. 

Arninal  herbs  with  a  fibrous  root,  or  a  perennial  underground  stem 
(rhizome)  producing  annual  or  perennial  stems  (culms),  genenJly  in  tufts  or 
dusters.  Rhizome  mostly  branching,  composed  of  vascular  bundles  scat- 
tered in  cellular  tissue.  Stems  jointed,  usually  hollow  between  joints ; 
the  joints  near  the  ground  often  with  rings  of  adventitious  rootlets  (speci- 
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ally  in  Bamboos).  Leaves  alternate,  consisting  of  a  tnbnlar  sheath,  split 
to  the  base,  and  a  narrow,  linear  or  lanceolate  blade  (in  Bamboos  joined 
to  the  sheath  bj  a  petiole) ;  inner  face  of  sheath  often  prolonged  into  a 
membranous  or  coriaceous  ligule.  Flowers  mostly  bisexual,  arranged  in 
distichous  1-  or  many-flowered  spikelets.  Spikelets  supported  at  the  base 
and  often  enclosed  by  two  or  more  bracts  (empty  glumes),  the  axis  or 
rachis  bearing  one  or  numerous  distichous  bracts  (flowering  glumes). 
Each  flowering  glume  bears  in  its  axil,  on  the  sh<»rt  axis  of  the  flower,  the 
palea,  a  membranous,  generally  transparent  bract,  mostly  2-keeled.  Be- 
tween palea  and  the  flowering  glume  are  a  1-celled  ovary,  with  2  distinct, 
often  lateral,  styles,  or  1  terminal  style,  generally  2-  or  3-fid,  surrounded 
by  3,  6,  rarely  more  or  fewer  stamens,  and  2  or  3  membranous,  often  cili- 
ate  scales  (lodicules).  Anthers  2-4selled,  cells  contiguous,  opening  longi- 
tudinally. Fruit  a  1-seeded  caryopsis,  pericarp  generally  closely  adhering 
to  the  testa,  and  sometimes  (Oofo,  Barley)  adhering  to  the  palea  and  flower- 
ing gluma  Embryo  at  the  base  of  the  albumen  on  the  outside,  small, 
its  position  conspicuous  on  the  surflEuse  when  the  pericarp  is  thin  and  closely 
adhering  to  the  testa ;  not  conspicuous  when  the  pericarp  is  thick,  coriaceous, 
woody  or  fleshy.  Albumen  farinaceous,  composed  of  thin-walled  cells,  filled 
those  near  the  outside  with  albuminous  (nitrogenous)  substances,  the  mass  of 
the  cells  chiefly  with  grains  of  starch.  Embryo  oonsiBting  of  a  broad  cotyle- 
denary  body  (scutellum)  contiguous  to  the  albumen,  a  bsuBal  radide  and  the 
plumule.  "Wlien  germinating,  the  scutellum  remains  enclosed  in  the  seed, 
the  radicle  protrudes  and  lateral  root-fibres  emerge  from  it,  while  the  plu- 
mule, in  the  opposite  direction,  unfolds  its  leaves.  During  the  process  of  ger- 
mination the  starch  of  the  albumen  is  gradually  converted  into  sugar  and 
other  soluble  substances,  which  pass  into  the  embryo  through  the  scutel- 
lum, and  serve  as  the  food  of  the  plant  in  the  first  stage  of  its  growth. 

Grasses  comprise  upwards  of  4500  species,  grouped  under  numerous  tribes. 
Those  here  described  all  belong  to  the  tribe  BambuiecB^  which  are  charac- 
terised by  woody,  mostly  perennial  stems  (culms)  with  numerous  branches 
at  the  nodes,  leaves  petiolate,  articulate  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  decid- 
uous, leaving  the  branchlets  surrounded  by  pesristent,  generally  coriaceous 
sheaths,  stamens  3  or  6,  rarely  more,  style  1,  2-3-fid,  rarely  undivided. 
As  in  Palms,  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  inner  part  of  the  Bamboo  stem 
are  composed  of  vessels,  cells,  and  fibres,  while  those  near  the  sur&ce 
consist  of  fibres  only.  These  are  close  together,  almost  confluent,  forming 
the  hard  outer  rind  of  the  Bamboo.  At  the  nodes  the  vascular  bundles 
cross  from  one  side  of  the  stem  to  the  other,  forming  the  principal  mass  of 
the  hard  horizontal  partition  walls  which  separate  the  joints.  The  stem 
of  Bamboos  with  hollow  joints  has  much  less  cellular  tissue  than  the  stem 
of  Palms,  and  the  vascular  bundles  differ  in  shape  also.  Morphologi- 
cally and  with  regard  to  its  anatomical  structure,  the  underground  st^ 
(rhizome)  of  Bamboos  has  more  analogy  with  the  perennial  stem  of  Palms 
like  Fhcenix^  Borawus^  Cocas;  but  these  points  demand  £irther  study. 
An  excellent  monograph  of  Bamboos  by  General  Munro  is  published  in 
the  26th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  where  the 
number  of  species  described  is  170. 

2n 
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C«fpit08e  ihnilM  with  slender,  mortly  umual  steins ;  spike- 
lets  pedonculate,  racemose  or  paniculate  ;  stamens  3. 
Branches  of  panicle  in  the  axils  of  small  linear  bracts      .    1.  Akundinaria. 
Branches  of  panicle  in  the  axils  of  large  amplexicanl  bracts    2.  Tham hocalamus. 
Compact  clomps  of  tall  perennial  stems  ;  spikelets  generally 
sessile,  in  intemipted  spikes ;  stamens  6. 
Lodicnles  2  or  3 ;  style  decidnons,  deeplv  2-  orS-fid ;  em- 
r          bryoconspicuonson  thesorface  otthe  caryopsis        .    3.  Bambusa. 
'  Lodicnles  none ;  style  filiform,  undivided  or  2-8-nd  at  the 
apex,  base  persistent ;  embryo  not  oonspionous  on  the 
snrlkoe  of  the  caryopsis 4.  Dbkbhooalamus. 

• 

1.  ABU JN  DIKABI A»  Michaux. 

Stems  slender,  generally  annual,  eiect,  csespitose,  with  small  leaves. 
Inflorescence  generally  teiminal,  paniculate  or  racemose ;  in  some  species 
the  flowers  are  on  distinct  leafless  culma  Spikelets  2-12-floweied,  flowers 
distant,  distichous,  imbricate,  mostly  bisezualy  the  terminal  generally  ster- 
ile, l^ptj  glumes  2,  narrow,  wil^  few  nerves,  the  lower  smaller  than 
the  upper.  Flowering  glume  concave,  with  numerous  nerves.  Falea  2- 
keeled,  narrow,  genenJly  shorter  than  the  flowering  glume.  Scales  3,  dil- 
ate. Stamens  3.  Style  divided  at  the  top  into  2  or  3  plumose  stigmas. 
Caryopsis  terete,  with  a  deep  furrow. 

1.  A.  falcata,  Nees ;  Munro  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvi.  26. — Syn.  A. 
wtilisy  Cleghom.  Vem.  Nirgdl,  nigdl,  ringal^  nagre,  narri^  garri^  gero. 
Local  n.  Spiug,  gorwa,  spikso,  pitso^  Kunawar;  Ktoei,  Tibet;  Frong, 
KW.P. 

Stems  annual,  6-10  ft  high,  densely  ceespitose,  ^j^  in.  diam.,  hollow, 
intemodes  6-12  in.  long,  the  sheaths  on  young  shoots  thinly  membran* 
ous,  glabrous  6--7  in.  long,  tapering  into  a  subulate  apex  \\  in.  long. 
Brandies  slender,  numerous,  in  compact  half-whoils.  Leaves  linear,  4-5 
in.  long,  \-\  in.  broad,  glabrous  above,  with  scattered  soft  long  hairs 
underneath;  midrib  prominent,  whitish,  longitudinal  nerves  numerous, 
3-6  pair,  prominent ;  no  transverse  veins.  Flower-bearing  stem  leafless ; 
branches  slender,  numerous,  in  compact  half-whorls.  Spikelets  in  pani- 
culate racemes,  the  principal  ramiflcations  in  the  axils  of  short  linear  or 
ovate  membranous  bracts.  Spikelets  lax,  ^  in.  long,  2-3-flowered,  the 
terminal  flowers  generally  sterile.  Empty  glumes  2,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  lowest  flower,  membranous,  with  prominent  longitudinal 
nerves,  apex  obtuse,  ciliate.  Flowering  glume  scabrous,  acute,  7-9-nerved, 
membranous,  hairy  at  the  apex.  Palea  as  long  as  the  flowering  glume, 
2-keeled,  with  longitudinal  nerves  outside  the  keels.  Scales  3-nerved 
and  fimbriate.     Style  deeply  bifid. 

North-West  Himalaya  between  4500  and  10,000  ft,  ascending  to  12,000  ft. 
from  the  Eavi  to  Nepal,  abundant  in  places,  gre^[ariou8,  often  forming  under- 
wood in  moist  forests  of  Abies  SmUhianay  A,  WMuma,  Quercus  temecarpifoltcu 
Fl.  May,  the  seeds  ripen  in  August.  Clusters  compact,  of  100  or  more  stems, 
attains  20-40  ft.  according  to  Madden.  Hardy  in  England.  Two  kinds  are 
generally  distinguished,  one  growing  at  lower  elevations  (ixp  to  7000  ft);  thinner, 
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with  solid  or  nearly  solid  oulmB  and  narrow  leaves,  the  other,  growing  between 
8000  and  12,000  ft,  witJi  shorter,  thicker,  and  hollow  cnlnu  and  broader  leares, 
the  foliage  more  feathery.  Vein.  Garu  girch  (Powell^  Panjab  ProduotSi  518^ 
567).  It  is  a  matter  for  in(]|idr7  whether  one  of  these  is  not  Thfimi/M>oalanm8 
maJthifiwvAy  or  another  species  of  ArunivMvria,  The  solid  kind  is  said  to  be 
tne  ton^her  of  the  two,  and  is  used,  when  dry,  a  year  after  cnttine,  to  support 
the  earuL-roofs  of  the  hill-cottages.  It  \&  also  made  into  mats  and  basket-work. 
The  hollow  kind  is  made  into  shepherds'  pipes,  fishing-rods,  and  is  exported  to 
theplains  for  Hooka-tubes  ;  it  is  also  employed  for  baaket-work. 

Tne  small  Bamboo  of  the  Nilgiris  is  A,  ntghtianay  Nees  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv. 
Anal.  Gkn.  t.  28;  annual  stem  6-12  ft.  high;  flowers  in  terminal  slender-branched 
panicles  at  the  end  of  leaf-bearing  cuuns,  spikelets  2-5-flowered,  ^  in.  long, 
single,  on  long  filiform  peduncles,  leaves  with  indistinct  transverse  veins, 
sheaths  persistent,  coriaceous,  adpressed  to  branchlets. 

2.  THAMKOOAIiAMUS,  Falconer. 

Characters  of  Arundinaria^  excepting  the  bracts  subtending  the  main 
branches  of  the  inflorescence,  which  are  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  en- 
closing the  racemes  of  spikelets  in  bud,  and  exceeding  half  their  length 
when  fully  developed. 

Leaves  with  prominent  transverse  nerrea ;  sheathing  bracts  3 

in.  long 1.  ^.  tpathifiarus. 

Leaves  without  transverse  nerves ;  sheathing  bracts  leas  than 

1  in.  long 2,  T,  Fakoneri, 

1.  T.  Bpathiflonu,  Munro  L  e.  34. — Yem.  Ringall^  Deoban  range. 

Stems  csBspitose,  \  in.  diam.,  intemodes  4-8  in.  long,  brown,  shining, 
branches  12-18  in.  long,  in  fascicles  or  in  half-whorls;  the  sheaths  on 
young  shoots  glabrous,  with  numerous  prominent  nerves,  fimbriate  at  the 
mouth  and  edges,  narrowed  somewbat  abruptly  into  a  distinct,  subulate 
apex  2  in.  long.  Leaves  3-5  in.  long,  ^-^  in.  broad,  distinctly  petiolate, 
3  prominent  secondary  nerves  on  either  side  of  midrib,  transverse  nerves 
conspicuous;  sheath  2  in.  long,  striated  with  raised  longitudinal  lines, 
fimbriate  at  the  mouth,  with  a  long  ligula,  persistent  siter  the  leaves 
fall,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  brancbes.  Flowers  in  large  panicles, 
wil^  slender  drooping  branches.  Eacemes  of  2  or  3  spikelets  in  the 
axils  of  large  amplezicaul  oblong  multinerved  bracts  3  in.  long.  Spike- 
lets linear-knceokte,  1-1^  in.  long,  of  6-8  hairy  distinct  flowers.  Empty 
glumes  2,  white,  membranous,  glabrous,  linear-lanceolate.  Articulation 
of  rachis  between  two  flowers  ^  the  length  of  flowering  glume.  Flower- 
ing glume  ^  in.  long,  long-acuminate,  7-9-neirved,  roughly  hirsute,  with 
long  hairs  at'the  base.  Palea  much  shorter  than  flowering  glume,  2-ribbed, 
with  2  nerves  between  the  ribs,  aiid  2  on  each  sida  Scales  3,  lanceolate. 
Stamens  3.    Style  3-fid. 

Upper  part  of  Hattn  (8400  fy,  T.  Thomson,  Aug.  1847.  Deoban  (8000  ft.) 
D.B.,  May  1863.  Dudatoli  in  Glarfawal  (8500  ft.),  Stiachey  and  Winterbottom. 
In  Elamaon,  Nepal,  find  in  Bikkim  on  Mount  Singalelah  at  11,000  ft    Hx)oke(r. 

2.  T.  Falconerl,  Hook,  fil ;  Munro  I.  e.  34. 
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LiKrea  thin,  3-4  in.  long,  ^-^  in.  broad,  nairowed  into  a  slender  peti- 
ole ;  sheaths  membianoas,  tnincate  below  the  petiole.  Flowering  branches 
(on  leafless  culms  1)  numerous,  slender,  12-18  in.  long,  bearing  numerous 
distant  short  racemes.  Bacemes  sessile,  1  in.  long,  supported  at  the  base 
by  6-8  imbricate  membranous  bracts,  the  outer  shorter,  ovate,  the  inner 
ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  as  long  as  spikelet.  Spikelets  glabrous,  of  one 
fertile  and  a  terminal  sterile  flower ;  empty  glumes  2,  more  than  half  the 
length  of  spikelet. 

Madhari  Pass,  Ejunaon  (8000  ft.),  Strachey  and  Winterbottom.    Nepal. 

a.  BAMBUSA,  Schreber. 

Large,  mostly  erect,  often  gigantic  Bamboos,  the  stems  generally  massed 
together  in  compact  clumps  or  dusters.  Flowers  in  a  few  species  on 
lea^-bearing  stems,  generally  on  stems  without  leaves,  which  die  after  the 
seed  is  ripe.  In  some  species  one  or  a  few  stems  only  of  the  entire  cluster 
bear  flowers  at  one  time — ^these  are  the  Bamboos  which  flower  annually; 
in  others  all  or  nearly  all  stems  of  one  cluster  come  into  flower  at  the 
same  time,  followed  by  the  death  of  the  entire  cluster — ^these  are  the 
Bamboos  which  flower  after  long  periods,  for  it  generally  happens  that  all 
or  most  clusters  of  the  same  species  come  into  flower  simultaneously  in  one 
district,  so  that  in  one  year  aU  Bamboos  of  one  species  die  over  extensive 
areas,  followed  by  a  dense  mass  of  seedlings,  which  come  to  maturity  and 
bear  flowers  after  a  period  varying  according  to  circumstances.  Spikelets 
generally  many-flowered  ;  empty  glumes  2  or  more,  the  lower  shorter,  the 
upper  similar  to  the  flowering  glumes.  Palea  2-keeled,  keels  generally 
fimbriate.  Scales  3,  ciHate,  membranous  or  hyaline.  Stamens  6.  Cary- 
opsis  with  a  deep  longitudinal  furrow,  often  adhering  to  the  palea  and 
flowering  glume. 

Branches  spinescent ;  leaves  small 1.  B.  arundinaeea. 

Branches  unarmed. 
Spikelets  terete. 
Leaves  middle-sized,  pale  and  soft  -  pubescent  beneath, 
transverse  veins  none,  spikelets  1-2  in.  long,  joints 
of  rachis  elongated,  thickened  into  a  hairv  disc  under 
the  flowering  glume ;   scales  cuneate,  tnickened  at 
base,  but  without  prominent  nerves  .        .        .        ,      %  B,  Tulda, 
Leaves  large,  concolorous,  glabrous  but  scabrous  along 
edges,  transverse  veins  distinct ;  spikelets  |-i  in.  long, 
joints  of  rachis  short,  glabrous;   scales  ovate  or  obo- 
vate,  with  distinct  longitudinal  nerves      .        •        .      Z,  S.  Sdieooa, 
Spikelets  laterally  compressM,  flowers  distichous;  leaves 

with  distinct  transverse  veins 4,  B.  vulgaris, 

1.  B.  amndinaeea,  Betz;  Munro  L  c.  103;  Boxb.  Cor.  PL  t  79 ; 
FL  Ind.  iL  191 ;  Bedd.  il.  Sylv.  t  321.— Sans.  Vanaa.  Yem.  Magar 
hdns^  nal  hdnSy  Pb. ;  Bans,  kattang^  hUtung  bans,  N.W.  and  Central 
India ;  Mandgay^  Bombay  (Dalzell) ;  VedurUj  Telugu. 

Stems  tall,  green,  shining,  with  spinescent  branches,  packed  close  in 
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large  compact  clmnps  of  30*100,  generallj  30-50  ft.  high,  but  attaining 
much  larger  dimensions  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Satpora.  Joints 
4-9  in.  diam.,  walls  thick,  cavity  small;  lower  branches  stif^  gteen, 
spreading,  spinescent,  with  a  few  leaves  ;  upper  branches  alternate,  regu- 
larly distichous.  Spines  strong,  sharp,  curved,  either  in  pairs  at  the  base 
of  a  branch,  or  in  threes,  the  middle  one  the  largest.  Leaves  small,  thin, 
lanceolate,  4-8  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad,  generally  glabrous,  sometimes 
with  scattered  hairs  underneath,  5-6  pair  of  prominent  longitudinal  nerves 
on  either  side  of  midrib;  sheaths  persistent,  coriaceous,  1-2  in.  long, 
glabrous  or  pilose  with  scattered  hairs,  more  or  less  fimbriate  at  mouth  or 
edges.  Flowers  at  long  intervals,  probably  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  all 
stems  of  one  clump  being  covered  with  flowers  at  the  same  time,  a  few 
leaves  often  appear  with  the  flowers.  Spikelets  mostly  sessile,  in  dense 
half-whorled  clusters  at  the  nodes,  glabrous,  shining,  the  fimbriate  edges 
of  the  palea  prominently  apparent  Empty  glumes  2-4 ;  flowering  glumes 
4-10,  the  upper  generally  staminiferous  only  and  sterile.  Flowering 
glume  thickened  and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  wholly  glabrous,  not  ciliate 
at  the  edges,  often  shorter  than  the  palea.  Scales  2,  hyaline,  fimbriate. 
Anthers  with  an  obtuse  glabrous  point  between  the  cells.  Ovary  glab- 
rous ;  style  deeply  2-  or  3-fid,  stigmatic  branches  long-plumose.  Caiyopsis 
^  in.  long,  enclosed  in  glume  and  palea. 

Throujghout  South  India,  particularly  abundant  in  the  AnamaUays,  Wynad, 
the  adjoining  forests  of  Mysore,  Cooig,  Malabar,  and  Cauara.  In  Bel^um,  the 
Elhandeish  Dangs,  at  Sironcha  on  the  Godaveiy.  On  two  feeders  of  the  Bagh 
river,  a  tiibntarv  of  the  Waiii^anfi;a  at  the  base  of  the  Satpuia  range.  JubbuL- 
pur,  Bengal,  and  ^cultivated)  m  tne  aub-Himalajran  tract  of  the  Paniab. 

The  stems  attam  70-90  ft.  in  the  forests  of  Bej^nurh  near  the  Ba^h  river,  and 
on  the  western  coast  The  manifold  uses  of  this  fiunboo  for  buildmg,  scafEbld- 
ing,  ladders,  carrying  and  tent  poles,  the  masts  of  boats,  water-pipes,  and  various 
other  purposes,  are  well  known.  Continued  immersion  of  Bamboos  in  water, 
or  better  still  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  lime-water,  renders  them  more 
durable.  It  forms  thick  and  impenetrable  hedges.  In  Hyder  Ali's  time,  the 
town  of  Bednor  in  north-west  Mysore,  was  deluded  by  a  deep  trench  filled 
with  clumps  of  this  Bamboo. 

Isolated  flowering  clumps  of  this  Bamboo  are  found  occadonallv,  but  as  a 
role  all  clumps  in  one  district  come  into  flower  simultaneously,  a  few  clumps 
flowering  in  the  previous,  and  some  in  the  succeeding  jrear.  After  the  seed 
ripens,  the  stems  die  down  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  following  year  a  dense  mass 
of  seedlings  spring  up,  forming  during  a  series  of  years  a  close  Uiicket  of 
slender  stems,  untd  the  young  rhizome  gets  sufficient  strength  to  produce 
larger  shoots.  Shoots  of  a  full-^wn  rhizome  attain  their  fuU  len^;th  in  one 
or  two  months,  being  covered  m  that  stage  with  laige  leafless  hairy  sheaths. 
Subsequently  the  leaf-bearing  branches  develop  in  the  axils  of  their  sheaths,  and 
the  stem  Rraaually  matures  and  gets  hard  and  firm.  It  is  a  matter  for  fartiier 
inquiry  i^ether  this  and  other  Bamboos  come  into  flower  after  they  have 
attained  a  certain  age.  Beddome  (FL  Sylv.  Manual,  p.  229)  is  of  opinion  ^bat 
this  species  generally  flowers  at  an  ag^  of  about  32  years,  there  b^g  a  flower- 
ing on  recoid  (on  the  western  coast)  in  1804, 1836,  and  1868.  In  Canara,  how- 
ever, this  species  (probably),  Bidungulu^  Can.,  flowered  in  the  Supa  forests 
in  1864.  This  difference  is  in  accordance  with  jfhaX  I  have  observed  in  the 
case  of  other  species  (B.  polymorphoj  Kyathounwch  B.  Ttddct,  Teiwa)^  that 
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though  the  Bamboofi  of  the  same  kmd  in  one  district  flower  simultaneooBly, 
those  in  another  district  follow  a  few  years  later.  The  large  Bamboo  (this  species 
probably)  on  the  Nerbudda  between  Jubbulpur  and  Mandla  flowered  ana  died 
m  1839,  and  the  same  happened  a  few  years  ago.  Dr  Hooker  ^Him.  Joumalsy 
L  165)  is  of  opinion  that  samboos  do  not  flower  at  any  prescnbed  age,  but  at 
any  period  when  full-grown  and  the  circumstances  of  the  season  are  favourable 
to  their  flowering.  'Ae  question  is  by  no  means  cleared  up,  and  more  accurate 
records  of  the  flowering,  not  of  Bamboos  generally,  but  ox  certain  species,  are 
wanted.  It  also  is  a  matter  for  farther  inauiiy,  whether  the  rhizomes  of  those 
Bamboos,  all  stems  of  which  flower  and  sel^,  die  or  produce  fresh  shoots. 
What  I  have  seen  in  Burma  and  India^  leads  me  to  think  that  they  die,  and 
that  in  such  cases  reproduction  takes  place  entirely  from  seed.  It  is  different 
with  those  kinds  of  which  a  few  stems  only  of  one  dump  come  into  flower. 
The  seed  of  this  and  other  species  of  Bamboo  has  often  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  in  times  of  scard^,  1812  in  Orissa,  1864  in  Canara,  and  1866 
(probablv  B,  TtUda)  in  Malda.  When  youn^,  the  hollow  joLuts  of  Bamboos 
are  partly  full  of  a  watery  liquid,  which  gradually  dries  up  as  the  stems  get 
older.  It  IB  not  impossible  tnat  the  well-known  ulicious  deposit  {Tabcuheer)^ 
which  is  found  in  tne  joints  of  this  and  other  species,  may  oe  the  residuum 
of  the  fluid  which  often  fills  the  joints.  The  ashes  of  all  Bamboos  are  rich 
in  silica. 

B.  spiaioda,  Bozb.  Fl.  Ind.  ii.  198 ;  Munro  L  c.  104 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  931,  is 
believed  to  differ  in  more  BoUd  stems,  a  paler-coloured  and  more  striated  floveiv^ 
panicle,  smaller  and  more  coriaceous  spikelets,  with  fewer  flowers  and  flenerally 
smaller  leaves  often  hairy  on  the  under  side.  Bengal  and  Burma,  anc^  accord- 
ing to  Beddome,  on  the  north-east  (not  on  the  west  side)  of  the  Madras  Pte- 
ddency. .  S.  Kurz,  however,  calls  the  Burmese  Kyakatmoa^  B,  arvauUnaceOy  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  diflerence  either  in  growinff  or  in  herbarium 
fiipecimenfl  between  the  thorny  Eiamboo  of  Western  India  and  Burma.  Fend- 
ing fsother  research,  I  am  inclined  to  unite  the  two  speoies. 

2.  B.  Tnlda^  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  193 ;  Munro  L  c  91.  — Vein.  Peka  Bam, 
Hindi ;  Tidda  Bcms,  Beng. ;  Thdway  Buim. 

Stems  tall,  unanned,  the  joints  with  a  large  cavity  and  thin  walls.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  6-9  in.  long,  about  1  in.  broad,  glabrous  above,  underneath  pale 
and  with  short  soft  pubescence,  edges  scabrous ;  6  pairs  of  dightly  prominent 
secondary  nerves,  transverse  veins  none ;  sheaths  glabrous,  with  2  distinct 
rounded,  auriculate,  often  fimbriate  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  short  flat  peti- 
ole. Flowers  at  long  intervals,  all  steins  of  one  dump  bearing  flowers  at 
the  same  time^  each  stem  being  converted  into  an  ''  immense  oblong  waving 
panicle,  composed  of  innumerable  supra-decompound  ramifications  "(Boxb.) 
Spikelets  lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long,  sessile,  in  clusters  of  4-10,  in  long  slen- 
der, interrupted,  often  branching  spikes,  12-24  in.  long,  1  or  several  stout 
and  woody  branches  at  each  node,  bearing  numarous  lateral  spikes,  and 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  fascicles  of  slender  sometimes  branching  spikes. 
Spikelets  glabrous,  shining,  4-10-flowered,  with  4-6  empty  glumes  at  the 
base,  which  are  often  gemmipaious.  Joints  of  rachis  elongated,  thickened 
into  a  hairy  disc  under  the  flowering  glume,  and  distinctly  articulate  at  that 
point,  joints  one-third  the  length  of  the  flowering  glume.  Flowering  glume 
mucronate,  with  13-15  broad,  whitish,  prominent  nerves,  slightly  pubes- 
cent at  the  edges  near  apex.    Palea  sharply  2-keeled,  keels  long-ciliate, 
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but  not  conspioaouB  wiihoat  remoying  the  flowering  glume ;  7  prominent 
nerves  between  the  keels.  Scales  cuneate-oblong,  obliquely  truncate, 
irregularly  cut  and  fimbriate  with  broad  subulate  teeth,  base  thickened, 
particularly  on  one  side,  edges  and  upper  part  transparent,  no  distinct 
nerves,  the  third  lodicule  generally  long,  linear.  Antiiers  glabrous,  con- 
nective with  a  short  blunt  apex.  Ovoiy  obovate-oblong,  hirsute;  style 
deeply  3-fid. 

The  common  Bamboo  of  Bengal.  Not  uncommon  in  the  deciduous  forest  of 
Pegu,  generally  occupying  lower  and  moister  stretches  of  ground  in  company 
wiw  Tiwwa  {CephaU>tiachyvm  pergrtkcile,  Munio),  the  dJ7  hills  sunounding 
being  covered  with  DendrooalwmtB  strietus.  Also  associated  with  Bambusa 
pdumorpha,  Munro,  Kyathatmufa.  ¥L  May.  Qenerally  used  for  roofis  and 
scaffolding,  found  more  durable  if  soaked  in  water  previous  to  beinff  used.  The 
young  shoots  are  pickled.  Used  laisely  to  make  mats  for  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  cottages.    BasKets,  fans,  and  winaow-blinds  are  made  of  it 

B.  nutoM,  WalL  ;  Munro  L  c  92,  of  Nepal,  Assam,  Kasia  hiUs,  and  Silhet, 
agrees  with  B.  TtUda  in  all  essential  characters ;  the  leaves  are  of  medium  size, 
pale  beneath  and  with  slight  soft  pubescence,  the  spicules  are  long,  with  elon- 
sated  distinctly  articulate  davate  joints  of  the  rachis,  terminating  in  a  hairy 
disc  under  the  flowering  glume,  the  fimbriate  edges  of  the  palea  ate  not  con- 
spicuous on  the  face  of  the  spikelet,  the  connective  of  the  anthers  terminates  in 
a  blunt  glabrous  point,  and  the  lodicules  are  cuneate,  with  a  thick  base  and 
without  prominent  nerves.  Munro  states  that  it  is  a  much  smaller  plant,  with 
a  slender  and  nearly  solid  stem,  the  leaves  whiter  below,  and  few  fertile  spike- 
lets.  Nepal,  Sikkim  at  6000  to  7000  ft.  (vem.  MahXo\  Assam  {Bidhuli  Bans, 
Mukial  Bans),  Kasia,  Silhet,  and,  accordmg  to  Dr  Stewart,  in  the  Siwalik  tract, 
probably  extending  west  to  the  Ganges. 

3.  B.  Baleooa,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ii  196 ;  Munro  L  c  100.— Yem.  Balku 
Bans,  Beng. 

Stems  tall  unarmed,  stouter  and  often  taller  than  of  B,  Tuldcu  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  with  a  large  rounded  eubcordate  base,  6-12  in.  long 
and  1-2  in.  broad,  glabrous,  green  on  both  sides,  edges  scabrous;  se- 
condary nerves  7-11  on  either  side  of  midrib,  not  very  prominent ;  trans- 
verse veins  distinct  but  distant ;  sheath  truncate  at  the  base  of  the  short 
petiole ;  ligula  membranous,  broadly  triangular.  Spikelets  j^-^  in.  long, 
ovoid-lanceolate,  4-6-flowered,  conspicuous  by  the  fimbriate  keels  of  pale», 
sessile,  in  compact  half-whorled  clusters  on  long  interrupted  spikes. 
Empty  glumes  2,  unequal.  Flowering  glumes  thin,  membranous,  with  a 
broad  concave  base,  and  a  wide  membranous  edge,  ciliate  near  the  top, 
with  prominent  longitudinal  nerves.  Rachis  not  distinctly  articulate, 
joints  short,  glabrous,  not  much  thickened  below  the  flowering  glume. 
Palea  as  long  as  flowering  glume,  fimbriate  at  keels  and  hairy  at  edges ; 
nerves  indistmct ;  lodicules  ovate  or  obovate,  with  longitudinal  branch- 
ing nerves,  each  branch  terminating  in  a  long  subulate  cilia  or  tooth. 
Anthers  glabrous,  connective  terminating  in  a  abort  dark  point. 

Bengal,  Assam  {Bora  Baluka),  Caehor.  Beckoned  the  beet  Bamboo  in  Ben- 
gal for  building,  scaffolding,  ana  other  works  reouixing  both  sixe  and  strength. 
Long  immersion  in  water  tends  to  make  it  firmer,  and  proof  against  the 
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attacks  of  Boetrichi  (Boxb.)  To  B.  Balcooa  I  am  inclined  to  refer  the  lam 
Bamboo  which  is  cultivated  near  villafles  in  the  outer  hills  below  Simla,  as  hi^ 
as  Saiii  ^5500  ft.),  but  not  higher.  Tne  stems  attain  40  ft.  they  are  branchless 
to  a  heignt  of  about  5  ft.  the  lines  at  the  nodes  are  nearly  norizontal,  the  joints 
12-18  in.  lonff  and  3  in.  oiam. ;  me  sheaths  of  vounff  shoots  are  large,  densely 
covered  with  black  hairs,  their  breadth  at  base  about  half  their  length,  narrowed 
into  a  triangular  apex,  longer  than  broad,  and  about  ^  the  length  of  the  sheath. 
Leaves  large,  9-12  in.  long,  1-2  in.  brobd,  very  scabrous  at  edges,  otherwise  gUt- 
brous ;  secondary  nerves  7-11  on  either  side  of  midrib,  not  veiy  prominent, 
transverse  veins  distinct,  but  distant    I  have  never  found  it  in  flower. 

B*  Falcaneri,  Munro  L  c  95,  is  a  remarkable  sfHBcies,  described  from  flower* 
ing  specimens  collected  by  the  late  Dr  Falconer  in  the  Dehra  Doon  in  Sept 
1840.  Spikelets  lanceolate,  wholly  glabrous,  nearly  1  in.  long,  about  10-flowered, 
the  upper  4-5,  fl.  male  or  sterile,  with  short  effete  anthers.  Flowering;  glumes 
mucronate,  with  numerous  broad  prominent  nerves  somewhat  resemblmg  those 
of  B,  TiUaa,  Palea  much  shorter  than  g^ume,  2-keeled,  keels  fimbriate  ;  7  dis- 
tinct nerves  between  keels,  and  2  lateral  nerves  on  either  side  of  keels.  An- 
thers pilose  at  the  top,  lodicules  3,  with  prominent  longitudinal  nerves  termin- 
ating m  subulate  teeth.  Leaves,  supposed  by  Munro  to  belong  to  the  same 
species,  collected  by  Falconer  in  the  previous  year  (Oct.  1839),  and  by  Strachey 
and  Winterbottom  at  4000  ft.  elev.  on  Okenath  in  Qarhwal,  are  16  in.  long,  3 
in.  broad,  with  14  to  16  pair  of  prominent  secondary  nerves  and  distinct  truos- 
verse  veins,  concolorous  and  glabrous,  but  scabrous  beneath,  they  resemble  the 
leaves  of  I)e7idroc(damus  HcmiUoinamu.  The  identification  of  the  large  Bam- 
boo of  the  Dehra  Doon  and  of  the  outer  ranges  between  Ealka  and  Sairi  remains 
for  farther  inquiry. 

4.  B.  vnlgariB,  WendL ;  Munro  L  c.  106 ;  Dalzell  Bombay  FL  299 ; 
Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  Manual,  p.  1232.— Syn.  B.  Thouarsix,  Kunth  j  B.  arundt- 
nacea^  Alton,    Ktdluk,  bamboo^  Bombay ;  Una  gasa,  Ceylon. 

Stems  tall  unarmed,  20-50  ft  high,  green,  yellow,  or  with  green  and 
yellow  stripes,  joints  4  in.  diam.  and  more,  with  thin  walls.  Leaves  thin, 
linear-lanceolate,  6-10  in.  long,  f-1^  in.  broad,  very  scabrous  on  the  lon- 
gitudinal nerves  dose  to  the  edge,  secondary  nerves  conspicuous,  6-8  on 
either  side  of  midrib,  transverse  veins  numerous.  Flowering  stems  often 
leaf-bearing.  Spikelets  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  laterally  compressed, 
]^-l  in.  long,  glabrous,  4-12-flowered9  distichous,  so  that  the  flowers 
of  each  side  appear  distinct,  and  separated  by  a  fiirrow,  fasciculate,  or 
in  compact  half-whorls  on  long,  interrupted,  paniculate  spikes.  Empty 
glumes  2 ;  flowering  glumes  ovate-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  longi- 
tudinal nerves  prominent  near  apex,  indistinct  below,  mucronate  and 
ciliate  at  the  apex,  fimbriate  keels  of  palea  conspicuous  near  the  top  of 
flowering  glume.  Lodicules  transparent,  thinly  membranous.  Anthers 
penicillate  at  the  apex,  with  short  hairs.  Style  slender,  filiform,  2-S-fid 
at  the  end. 

Cultivated  in  many  districts  of  India,  particularly  in  the  western  Dekkan, 
Eolapur,  Sattara,  Poena,  Silhet,  Cachar,  Chittagong.  In  the  eastern  Panjab, 
according^  Stewart  Abundant  in  Ceylon,  up  to  2000  ft.  (Thwaites  Enum,  375). 
Indian  Afchi;>da^o,  tropical  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Commonly  grown 
in  conservatories  m  Europe,  where  it  not  rarely  comes  into  flower. 
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4.  DENDBOCALAMXJS,  Nees. 

Characteis  those  of  Bambtisa,  several  species  (Z>.  sMetus,  D.  Hookeri) 
are  known  to  flower  annually.  Scales  none.  Ovary  hirsute  j  style  long, 
filiform,  undivided,  or  2-3-fid  at  the  apex,  base  persistent.  Caryopeis 
with  a  thick  pericarp,  narrowed  into  the  persistent  base  of  the  style ;  posi- 
tion of  the  embiyo  generally  not  conspicuous  on  the  surface. 

Spikelets  linear-lanceolate,  spinescent     .        .        .        1.  2>.  stridug. 
Spikeleta  cuneate,  aoft-membranoiu        •        .        •        %  D.  HamiUanii, 

1.  D.  Btrictns,  Nees.— Tab.  LXX.— Munro  L  c.  147 ;  Bedd.  EL 
Sylv.  t.  325.— Syn,  Bamhusa  shicta,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind,  ii.  193,  not  Cor.  PL 
t.  80,  which  is  Oxytenanthera  Thtoaitmt,  Munro,  a  Bamboo  of  Ceylon, 
the  Nilgiris,  and  Shevaroy  hills — Munro  L  c.  129.  Male  Bamboo.  Vem. 
Bans,  North  India.     Myintffa,  Burma.     Bds,  UdJia,  Bombay. 

A  middle-sized,  generally  deciduous  Bamboo,  stems  with  small  cavity, 
or  entirely  solid,  closely  packed  in  dense  clumps,  the  lower  part  of  stem 
often  variously  bent,  with  fasciculate,  stiff,  horizontal,  generally  leafless 
branches,  the  upper  part  spreading  out  in  all  directions,  often  curved 
downwards,  or  nearly  horizontal,  with  &8ciculate  slender  flexuose  solid 
branches,  tiie  leaves  on  fasciculate  branchlets  enclosed  in  coriaceous 
shining  persistent  sheaths ;  joints  12-18  in.  long,  1-3  in.  diam.  Sheaths 
of  young  shoots  shorter  than  joints,  glabrous,  shining  outside,  tapering 
into  a  triangular  apex.  Leaves  distichous,  hairy  beneath,  rough  and 
often  hairy  above,  exceedingly  variable  in  size,  generaUy  middle-sized, 
3-9  in.  long^  ^-1  in.  broad,  with  6  pairs  of  secondary  nerves,  and  no 
transverse  veins.  Mowers  annually,  1  or  a  few  stems  of  eadi  clump 
only  producing  flowers,  often  mixed  with  leaf-beaiing  branches.  Spike- 
lets  spinescent,  hairy,  forming,  with  a  number  of  sterile  spikelets,  dense 
globose  spiny  heads  arranged  in  long  interrupted  spikes,  joints  between 
the  flower-heads  about  1  in.  long.  Empty  glumes  2-6,  flowering  glumes 
2-3,  generally  2,  spinescent,  hairy.  Palea  of  lower  flower  2-keeled,  keels 
pilose,  of  upper  flower  convex,  not  keeled,  8-nerved.  Ovary  stipitate, 
hairy,  style  long  filiform.  Caryopsis  brown,  shining,  ovoid,  ^  in.  long, 
narrowed  into  the  persistent  haiiy  style,  pericarp  (perigynium,  Mtinio) 
coriaceous,  separable  from  the  seed,  narrowed  into  the  hairy  persistent 
base  of  style. 

Widely  spread^  and  very  common  throughout  India  and  Burma,  up  to  the 
borders  of  tne  and  tract.  On  the  AravaUi  hills,  where  I  found  it  wild  near  Tod* 
carh  in  Mairwaia.  In  the  Panjab  only  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  locally  in  a 
few  places,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Salt  range ;  not  in  Smdh.  Not  in  Ceylon, 
but  m  Java.  Ascends  to  3000  fL  in  the  PeniuBula,  and  to  3500  ft.  in  the  outer 
N.W.  Himalaya.  In  die  Panjab  it  is  common  near  the  Sutlej,  forms  two  forests 
of  importance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bias,  several  small  tracts  on  the  Ohenab, 
and  covers  a  considerable  area  west  of  the  Jhelam,  north  of  RawulpindL  Gene- 
rally gregarious,  forming  extensive  forests  on  dry  hot  stony  hills.  The  younc 
foliage,  which  appears  m  May,  is  bright  creen,  the  old  leaves  get  yellow  and 
fall  auring  winter,  except  on  moist  ground,  where  this  Bamboo  remains  green 
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thiotighout  the  year.  Fl.  between  Nov.  and  April,  the  seed  ripening  in  June. 
The  Btema  that  have  flowered  die  after  the  seed  ripens.  Attains  8(M0  ft.  in  the 
Panjab,  in  South  India  it  grows  30-50  ft.  high ;  in  Burma,  on  dry  hills,  20-40,  and 
on  moist  ground  100  ft  The  stems  attain  tlieir  fuU  height  in  a  few  weeks  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains ;  in  the  Panjab  they  do  not  harden  fully  during 
the  first  year.  The  stems  are  strong  and  elastic,  they  are  much  used  for  roofing, 
basket-  and  wattle- work,  and  they  make  excellent  spear-handles.  In  the  Bamboo 
forests  of  the  Panjab  and  the  North-West,  the  dififerent  sizes  and  descrij^ona  of 
this  Bamboo,  as  they  are  brought  to  market,  are  classified  under  a  multitude  of 
names. 

2.  D.  Hamlltoiiii,  Nees  et  Arnott;  Munio  L  c.  151. — ^Yem.  Pao  of 
Lepchas,  W<ih  of  Mechis  in  Sikkim. 

Steins  tall,  40-60  ft  high,  joints  short,  4-7  in.  diam.,  with  thick  walls. 
Leaves  firm,  subcoriaceous,  6-15  in.  long,  2  in.  broad,  glabrous  above, 
rough,  often  hairy  and  generally  pale  beneath,  transverse  veins  and  12- 
15  pairs  of  secondary  nerves  prominent  on  the  under  side,  indistinct  on  the 
upper  side  of  leaf ;  sheath  of  leaf  projecting  considerably  on  both  sides 
beyond  the  short  petiole,  continued  into  an  obliquely  truncate  coriaceous 
ligula.  Flowers  annually ;  spikelets  in  long  interrupted  panided  spikes, 
common  peduncle  thick,  hollow,  with  numerous  elevated  longitudinal 
lineSb  Spikelets  soft,  membranous,  glabrous,  not  spinescent,  cuneate,  in 
rounded  compact  lateral  heads,  each  head  supported  by  seYcral  broad 
shining  bracts.  Empty  glumes  2,  subequal,  flowers  2-4,  one  only  fertile. 
Style  long,  filiform,  3-fid  at  the  apex. 

Sikkim  and  Bhutan  2000-5600  ft,  Assam.  The  young  shoots  are  boiled  and 
eaten. 

2).  Parisfdi,  Munro  L  c.  149,  is  described  from  flower-spikes  only,  believed 
to  have  been  collected  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya  by  Lt  Parish.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  D,  HamiUoniif  but  diflers  by  ovate-lanceolate  acute  spikelets.  If  the  speci- 
mens were  really  foimd  in  the  Paiyab,  then  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  be- 
long to  the  large-leaved  Bamboo  of  the  Dehra  Doon,  or  to  the  one  of  the  outer 
hills  below  Simla,  which  has  been  doubtfully  referred  to  Bambtua  BcUoooa,  for 
the  leaves  of  both,  particularly  of  the  former,  resemble  those  of  J).  HamUUmifL 

Another  Himalayan  Bamboo  of  this  group  is  D,  ffookerifMrnao  La  151. 
Leaves  similar  to  D.  ffamiUoniif  but  la^er,  15  in.  lon^  and  3-4  in.  broad,  se- 
condary nerves  15  pairs,  with  transverse  veins  very  prominent  on  the  under  side, 
indistinct  on  the  upper  side  of  leaf.  Spikelets  ovate,  apex  tapering,  hairy. 
Assam,  Easia  hills,  v  em.. ilwey.  Nearly  allied,  but  a  smaller-sized  %unboo, 
20-30  ft  hi^,  with  a  longer  8-flowered  spikelet,  is  D»  latiflorus,  Munro  L  c. 
tab.  vi,  of  Hong  Kong  and  Formosa. 
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P.  3.  >S!fi&uanc^  (vrancg/Zar^  H.  f.  and  Th. ;  FL  Ind.  i  44. — Syn.  Kadmra 
grandtfloroy  WalL  Tent  YL  Nep.  1. 14  (Magnoliaeeoe),  A  glabrons  climbing 
alirab,  without  stipules,  with  white,  fragrant,  drooping  axillaxy  flowers ;  ovaries 
munerons,  imbricated  on  a  conical  receptacle,  which  lengthens  in  froit  into  a 
cylindrical  fleshy  axis,  6-9  in.  lon^  beioing  numerous  scarlet,  fleshy,  2-seeded 
carpels.  Himalaya,  Sutlej  to  Bhutan,  between  6000  and  10,000  ft  FL  April, 
May ;  fir.  Oct.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

P.  3,  line  17  from  below,  dde  ''gynophore  stalked." 

P.  3     „     4  „         read'^  carpels  in  a  loose  stalked  spike,"  iiutead  of 

'^capsules  sessile  on  an  elongated  stalk." 

P.  5.  FolytUMa  certxsou&s,  Bentitu  &  Hook.    Prome  district,  S.  Kurz. 

P.  8.  Stephania  rotunda^  Lour. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  i.  103. — Syn.  Gocculus 
Roa^rgkiarvuSjWdSL  Cissampeloa glabra,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iii.  840.  Menitper^ 
macecB.  Vem.  Gqfera,  gcuyud,  Eamaon.  A  large  glabrous  climber  with  a  sub- 
globose  tuberous  root  Leares  peltate,  broad-ovate  or  snborbicular,  often  repand 
or  sinuate-lobed,  pale  beneath,  3-7  in.  diam.  Flowers  vellow,  in  anllary  eymose 
umbels.  Male  flowers :  sepals  6-10,  narrow-cuneate,  biseriate,  petals  3-5.  obo- 
vate,  anthers  6,  connate,  inserted  round  the  top  of  l^e  stamina!  column,  burst- 
ing transversely.  Female  flowers  :  sepals  3-6,  petals  of  the  male.  Drupe  glab- 
rous, endooarp  compressed,  horseshoe-shaped,  dorsally  tubercled,  sides  hollowed 
and  perforated.  Seed  almostrannular.  N,  W.  Himalaya,  ascending  to  7000  ft 
Easia  hills,  Burma.  Fl.  April-June.  For  the  structure  of  the  wood  see  Hooker 
&  Thomson,  Flora  Indica  (1855),  p.  195. 

P.  8.  Tinospora  eardifolta^  Imers. — ^Yem.  Gvrchay  Eamaon. 

P.  8.  Under  Anamvria  Co€culu$,  For  a  fuU  description  of  this  climber,  see 
WaUich,  Descriptions  of  Indian  Plants  in  Asiat  Researches,  xiii.  403. 

P.  10.  Cissampeloi  Pweiaraj  Linn. — ^Vem.  Pixri,  Eamaon.  The  botanical 
origin  of  the  various  stems  and  roots  known  as  Pcureira  Brcwa  and  Radix  Par^ 
eirae  has  latelybeen  investisated  by  D.  Hanbury  rPharm.  Joum.  1873,  Aug. 
2d  and  9th).  The  result  is,  wat  the  drug  is  not  yielded  by  this  plant  One  of 
the  best  kinds  is  the  root  of  Ghondodendron  tamerUagunty  Ruiz  and-  Pavon,  a 
laige  climber  of  the  same  Family  in  Braadl,  with  bunches  of  larae  oval  berries. 

P.  12.  Berberit  asiatica^  Roxb.— Yem.  KUmora^  kingorOf  Eamaon. 

P.  12.  £.  LycmMf  Royle. — Yem.  Kvngora, 

P.  12.  B.  nepalensisy  Spreng.— Yem.  Pande  kUmora^  chaktra,  ehotra,  Ea- 
maon.   Hardy  a^inst  walls  in  England. 

P.  13.  HolhaUlta  lo^dioj  WalL — Syn.  Stauntoma  laH/oUa  and  JS.  angtis- 
ttfoUa,  Wall.    Yem.  Cfophla^  Eamaon.    The  fruit  is  eaten. 

P.  14.  Capparis  aphyUa,    A  common  and  characteristic  shrub  of  Soudan, 
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N.L.  W'3(ff9B  far  as  Timbuktu  on  the  Niger,  accoiding  to  Barth. — (GiiBebadi 
y^.  d.  Erde,  IL  123.) 
P.  15.  Capparis  Aorruia,  Linn.  fll. — ^Vem.  Ulta  karUa,  bipua  kania,  Kamaon. 
P.  20.  Other  species  of  Tamarix,  of  Novth-West  and  Central  India,  are  1.  T. 
tcdiTui,  Dyer ;  Hook.  Fl.  Ind.  L  248,  a  glabrous,  glaucous  shrub,  with  cordifomiy 
subamplezicaul,  stronely  impress-punctate  leaves ;  pentandrous  (like  T.  gal^ 
UoOy  dtoioa,  and  articuSaia),  Salt  range.  2.  T,  eriwuieif  Rottler. — Syn.  Trich- 
auru«  ertco«<ies,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  40 ;  ^ht  m.  t.  2^  Asmalldecaa- 

drous  shrub,  with  foliage  like  the  common  Tamarisk,  but  larger  flowers  ;  seeds 
rostrate^  beak  straight,  feathered  with  long[  spreading  hairs.  Common  in  the 
rocky  river-beds  of  the  Dekkan,  often  associated  with  Rfiabdia  and  Homono^€u 
3.  r.  HrtdOj  Boiss. ;  Hook.  FL  Ind.  L  249,  decandrous,  hoary  with  impress-punc- 
tate glands.    Sindh.   Beluchistan. 

P.  28.  Thegpuia  Lamwu,  Dalzell ;  Bombay  Fl.  19.     7*.  poptdnea^  Correa,  the 
Bendy  tree  of  ^mbay,  Portia  tree  of  Madras. — ^Vem.  Poresh^  Beng.,  a  fast-grow- 
ing tree,  with  cordate,  long-acuminate  leaves,  and  close-grained  wood,  readily- 
grown  from  cuttings,  is  often  found  in  gardens  and  avenues  of  Central  India. 
P.  32,  L  20  from  above,  read  «  4"  instead  of  "  6." 

P.  89.  In  Hooker's  FL  Ind.  L  387,  the  name  G.  ecabrophyUa  is  substituted  for 
O,  ederopkylla.    The  latter,  however,  is  the  older  and  more  suitable  name. 

P.  40.  G,  vutitOj  WalL,  shoidd  be  called  G.  ekuUea^  Boyle,  the  name  being 
supported  hj  figure  and  description. 
P.  44.  Hiptage  MadablotOy  Qsertn. — Sans.  Pundrahou 
P.  45.  Hooker,  in  FL  Ind.  i.  421,  calls  the  Qarhwal  and  Kamaon  plant,  with 
subcordate  leaves  and  silky  white  tomentum,  Aipidopterye  WallicMi,  and  the 
eastern  plant,  Nepal  to  Burma,  leaves  not  cordate,  A .  nutanSy  Hook.  f. 
P.  47.  Zcmihoxylum  alatum  is  found  up  the  Sutlej  valley  as  far  as  Wangtu. 
P.  48,49.  lAmtmia  acidiennuif  Mtirraya  Kmiigii  «^^ 
common  in  Burma,  S.  Kurz. 

P.  60.  Skimmia  Laureola,  FL  sweet-scented,  drupes  with  2-3,  l-seeded  car- 
tilaginous kernels.  Flowers  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  according  to  Madden, 
As.  Soc  Joum.  xviii.  L  606. 

P.  50,  line  16,  add  :  leaves  (of  Citrus)  more  or  less  dentate. 
P.  61     „    26   „      Risso  cfiuls  the  five  species  accepted  by  him :  1.  (7.  Aurat^ 
Humj  the  sweet ;  2.  C.  vulgaris^  the  bitter  orange  ;  3.  C.  Limetta  ;  4.  C.  medir 
ca  ;  5.  (7.  limonum.    Riaso  and  Poiteau  classify  what  thev  call  types  or  races, 
wiih.  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  oil-vesicles  in  the  rind^  as  follows :  6 .  deeumanoj 
with  flat  or  convex  vesicles,  C.  Aurantiumy  Lumta,  Umonum,  with  convex, 
BigaradiOy  Bergamia,  Limetta,  with  concave  vesicles  of  oil  in  the  rind. 
P..  63,  Mne  17,  read  *  2000  and  4000"  instead  o/"4000  and  3000." 
P.  53     „    22,  add  the  following  remarks  concerning  what  are  believed  to  be 
wild  oranges  on  the  Nilgiris.    1.  V,  vulgaris,  Risso  ;  Wight  Ic.  t  957.    On  the 
slopes  below  Kotag^  and  Kunnur  (Nilgiris),  apparently  wild,  with  laige  elliptic 
dcoitate  leaves,  petiole  more  or  less  winged,  flowers  large,  white  ;  fruit  orange- 
coloured,  roundish  or  slightly  elongated  or  depressed  ;  pulp  acid  or  bitter.    2. 
(7.  Limetta,  Risso  ;  Wight  Ic  t.  958.    In  the  Orange  valley  near  Kotagiri,  flowers 
Au^.-Sept,  certainly  wild  ;  a  low,  very  ramous,  erect,  thomv  bush,  covered 
during  the  flowering  season  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  white  fragrant  flowers ; 
leaves  ovate,  dentate,  petiole  winged  or  margined  ;  flowers  small  white,  fruit 
pale  yellow,  ovoid  or  roundish,  terminated  by  a  linoh ;  pulp  wateiy,  add  or 
Bweetudi,  occasionally  slightly  bitter. 
P.  66.  Feronia  Elephanitum.    Wild  in  the  Ptome  district,  Peffu,  S.  Kurs. 
P.  68.  Ailanthas  malabariea.    Forests  of  the  Pegu  Yoma,  S.  nlurz. 
P.  60.  Ochna  pumUa,  Ham. ;  Don  FL  Nep.  224,  add  Syn.  0.  nana,  Boyle 
I1L166, 
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P.  61.  Bwrnra  aerratOy  in  Bmnuu — ^VenL  2%acft6e9i,  S.  Eun. 

P.  61,  line  6  from  below,  read  <'  BoaweUia  terrata,  Roxburgh  in  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, ix.  379." 

The  correct  name  of  this  common  and  well-known  tree  has  not  yet  been  finally 
settled.  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  in  a  paper  on  Olibannm  or  Frankincense,  As.  Res. 
ix.  377  (London  edition  of  1809),  eives  Roxboii^h's  figure  and  description  of  it 
under  the  name  of  B.  serratck  Coleorooke  found  it  frequent  in  the  forest  between 
the  Soue  (Soane)  and  Nagpur  (vem.  Saldi)^  on  the  route  bv  which  he  travelled 
to  fierar  in  1797,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  tne  tree  yielding  the 
Olibannm  of  commerce.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  paper  he  stated,  that  if 
tiie  genus  had  not  already  received  a  botanical  name,  it  might  have  been  suit- 
ably denominated  LibofMU  thurifera.  In  a  later  volume  of  the  Asiatic  ResearchesL 
XL  152  (Calcutta  edition  of  1810),  Dr  John  Fleming  published  a  catalogue  of 
Indian  medicinal  plants,  the  names  and  characters  of  new  species  being,  as  he 
says,  transcribed  from  Roxburgh's  manuscript,  and  among  tnem  will  be  found, 
at  page  158,  Boswdlia  thurifera,  Roxb.  (Salai,  Hindi).  Fleming  refers  to  Cole- 
brooke's  paper  in  the  ninth  volume,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  means  the 
same  tree.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Roxburgh,  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Colebrooke's  paper,  probably  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  author's  sus- 
gestion,  altered  the  name  from  aerrata  into  thurifera.  Since  that  time  bou 
names  have  been  employed  by  different  botanists. — Roxburgh  Catalogue,  p. 
32,  and  Flora  Indica,  ii  383.  Graham  (Cat  42),  and  Wight  &  Am.  {Fto&.  174) 
adopt  the  name  thuri/eraj  while  De  Candolle  (Prodr.  ii  76,  1825),  Colebrooke 
in  a  paper  on  Boswdlia  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xv.  363,  1827),  and  Wallich 
(Cat  8486)  give  the  name  B.  aerrata  to  the  same  tree.  De  Oindolle  quotes 
Stackhouse,  Ilxtracts  from  Bruce's  Travels  in  Abyssinia  respecting  the  Balsam 
and  Myrrh  Trees,  Bath,  1815,  as  authority  for  the  name,  but  Stackhouse, 
p.  19,  calls  it  B,  serrata,  Roxb.,  and  refers  to  Colebrooke's  paper  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  from  which  he  extracts  his  account  of  the  tree.  It  camiot 
be  said  that  either  of  the  names  has  been  more  generally  used  by  botaniBt&  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  older  name,  B.  aerrata,  ought  to  take  precedence. 
There  is,  however,  this  a^unst  it,  that  the  leaflets,  though  described  as  serrate, 
are  obtusely  dentate,  and  often  entire. 

B.  glabrOf  Roxb.,  first  described  in  the  Coromandel  Plants,  iiL  p.  4^  is,  as  ex- 
plaineid  at  p.  62,  a  doubtful  species.  Graham  (Cat  42)  identifies  it  with  the 
oalai  of  the  bare  rocky  hills  of  the  Dekkan  and  the  Sal^ura  range. 

P.  67.  In  Burma,  I  have  seen  MeUa  indica  and  M,  Azedarach  onlv  cultivated, 
but  S.  Eurz  informs  me  that  M.  indica  is  wild  in  the  Yoma  hills  of  the  Prome 
district,  and  I  find  a  note  in  my  herbarium  that  M,  indica  Ib  wild  beyond  the 
British  frontier.  This  is  a  subject  for  farther  inquiry.  According  to  Mason, 
the  Persian  Lilac  is  called  Kamakhoy  and  the  Neetn^  which  is  cultivated  by 
the  Burmans  on  account  of  its  medicinal  qualities,  Thwibau  kamakhot  indicat- 
ing importation  by  ship  {Mwhaij^  from  beyond  the  seas,  as  in  the  case  of  Thim^ 
bwi  th%  {Carica  Papaya)  and  other  foreign  trees  iutroduced  into  Burma. 

P.  68.  Royle,  111.  141,  mentions  two  species  of  Melia  in  Nordi  India  beddes 
the  Neem^  one  the  Bakdiny  the  other  the  Dek;  but  Madden,  in  As.  Soc  Joum. 
xviii.  i.  638,  points  out  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them. 

P.  69.  Mdia  composita  has  the  inside  of  the  staminal  tube  covered  with 
white  hairs,  which  protrude  at  the  mouth. 

P.  69.  Amoora  BohUukay  common  in  Burma. — Vem.  Thdtni  (red  wood). 

P.  71.  JSoynUda/ebrifugay  Burma. 

P.  72.  The  characters  here  given  to  distinguish  C.  ierrata  from  Toona  demand 
iiGurther  inquiry  on  the  spot  In  Kunawar,  C.  ierrata  has  its  npper  limit  oppo- 
site Chergik>n. 

P.  75.  Can^era  RheedH    Common  in  Prome  district,  B.  Kun. 
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P.  77.  Ilex  ochraiOj  Ham,— Syn.  /.  serraia,  Boyle.  Vem.  CfarASn^  Gear- 
kauloy  Kamaon. 

P.  84.  Several  climbing  ahrabe  of  this  Older  are  found  in  Central  India  and 
the  sub-Himalayan  forests,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  ChuaniecB,  with  the  ovaiy 
adnate  to  tiie  ctuyz  :  1.  0<nMnialepto9iachya,  DC. ;  Wight  &  Am.  Prodr.  166. 
— ^Vem.  Kola  lag,  Kamaon.  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  crenate,  with  5>6  main 
lateral  nerves,  arouate.  Flowers  greenish  in  long  slender,  panicled  racemes, 
tendrils  simple,  generally  at  the  rase  of  racemes.  Fruit  diy,  inferior,  with  3 
broad  wings,  4^  across,  separating  into  3  coriaceous,  1-s^ed,  indehiscent 
carpels.  Sup-Himalayan  tract  of  Kamaon.  Bengal  2.  O.  microcarpOy  DO. ; 
Wight  &  Am.  Prodr.  167.  Similar,  but  racemes,  oranchlets,  and  ^oung  leaTes 
rusty-tomentoee  while  young ;  leaves  entire,  glabrous  and  subconaceous  when 
lull-grown,  and  smaller  fruit.  South  andprooably  Central  India.  3.  Helirws 
laneeola;tu8. — Syn.  Oouania  lanceolata,  WalL  A  slender  twining  shrob  with 
entire  lanceolate  leaves,  branchlets  ending  in  short  simple  tendrils^  flowers  um- 
bellate, fruit  obovoid,  not  winged,  coriaceous.  Plains  of  N.W.  India,  common 
in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  of  the  Panjab  and  Kamaon,  ascending  to  4000  ft 
FL  in  May,  June. 

P.  86,  L  10  from  below,  read  "  Acajou  "  for  "  Aeayou.'' 

P.  95.  The  shrub  mentioned  as  Faliurus  actdeatus  in  the  Bussahir  Forest 
Keport,  p.  63— Vem.  Thum,  upper  limit  in  Kunawar  at  Javi— -is  Sageretia 
th^xantif  Brongn.  Paliurus  is  a  shrob  similar  to  Zizyphus,  but  fruit  with  a 
broad  orbiculur  membranous  wing  1  in.  diam.,  of  the  Mediterranean  rc$^on, 
common  in  Palestine,  found  east  as  far  as  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  North 
Persia. 

P.  96.  S.  Kurz  informs  me  that  the  common  VenHlago  of  Burma  is  F.  ealp- 
etdata. 

P.  99.  £.  R^l,  in  a  late  paper  on  the  American,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
species  of  ViHi,  unites  V,  parvifolia,  Roxb.,  with  F.  viUpina,  Idnn.,  and  P. 
lanala,  Rozb.,  with  F.  Labnuca,  Linn.  F.  vulpina  and  Labrusca  inhabit 
North  America  and  Japan.  In  the  same  paper  he  advances  the  opinion,  that 
F.  vvnifera  is  no  original  species  at  all,  but  the  product  of  long-continued  cul- 
tivation of  the  two  LEist-named  species.  It  is  tnie  that  the  grape-vine  agrees 
with  them  as  well  as  with  F.  parvifolia  and  lanatOy  in  pentamerous  flowers 
and  petals  cohering  at  the  apex ;  but  its  cultivation  commenced  in  Western 
Asia,  and  neither  F.  Icmata  hot  parvtfolia,  nor  any  of  the  forms  of  F.  Labrtuea 
and  vtUpinOy  have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  found  in  Western  Asia. 

Pp.  99-101.  Vitia  la^olia,  lanatay  indicoy  adnata,  laneeolaria,  are  common 
in  Burma,  S.  Kurz.     FT  hiimlaycma  is  found  in  Kunawar  as  far  as  Umi 

P.  102.  Leea  macrophf/Ua.    Common  in  Burma. 

P.  104.  At  high  elevations  the  Indian  fforse-ChestntU  is  bare  in  winter,  the 
young  leaves  appearing  some  time  before  the  flowers.  The  buds  are  small  and 
membranous,  tnose  of  A.  ffippoeastanum  are  large  and  viscid.  Cultivated  in 
Kunawar,  upper  limit  in  the  valley,  Jangi  on  the  right  and  Pnrbani  on  the  left 
side. — ^Vem.  /*tJ. 

P.  114.  Staf>hylM  Emodi,    Kunawar  as  far  up  as  Chergaon. 

P.  117.  SaJbia  canMMnuUUa  haspurple,  not  green  flowers ;  the  flowers  of  iK 
pwMCfidata — ^Vem.  Jaahal  pata — Kamaon,  are  yellow,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  an 
ultramarine  blue  (Madden). 

P.  117.  Character  of  AnacardiaceaSf  add :  ovar^  free. 

P.  118.  In  Kunawar  upper  limit  of  RhMS  Cotinus  above  Wangtu,  and  of  R. 
BemMata,  Umi. 

P.  122.  Pigtacia  int^errima,  J.  L.  Stewart.  Upper  limit  in  Kunawar: 
Umi  on  the  right,  and  Kilba  on  the  left  bank. 

P.  162.  Dai&ergia  volvbUU,    Common  in  Burma,  S.  Kurz. 
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P.  164.  DtrrxB  rohusta.  In  Burma,  rern.  ThUpapanr^r^Bd  D.  Krcweey  Roxb. 

P.  158.  Acrocarpiufr€unnif(difi8.    Bunna,  S.  Ejus. 

P.  162.  Bauhima  rahlii.    Burma.  S.  Kun. 

P.  167.  Line  6  from  below,  read  **JiimoM  $eanden$f  Lum.*" 

P.  174.  Pitheoolobiwn  lobatumy  Benth.,  is  a  laige  tree  in  the  moiater  forests 
of  Burma,  with  large,  lobed  pods  and  seeds  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  of 
ErUada  scandens  ;  eaten  as  a  condiment  in  Burma.  FL  Jan.,  Feb.  (Tanyiny 
Burm.)    Also  Indian  Archipelaga 

P.  175.  Albizsia  procera,  Indian  Archipelago,  Philippine  Islands,  and  North 
Australia. 

P.  176.  AWima  Lehbeh.    Burma,  S.  Kurz. 

P.  177.  AUnzzia  JtUibrimn,  In  the  Eunawar  valley  extends  as  far  as 
Wangtu. 

P.  179.  Albizzia  amaru.    In  Kamaon,  Madden. 

P.  180.  Acacia  arabica, — Sans.  Khadira. 

P.  181.  Ijne  24  from  below,  dde  **  uniformly  distributed." 

P.  183.  A.  ebumea  has  sometimes  5  or  6  P&irs  of  pinnss.  The  twisted  and 
broad  pod  represented  in  1. 199  of  Boxb.  Cor.  PI.  does  not  belong  to  this  species  ; 
it  may  possiDly  belong  to  A.plamfrons,  W.  &  A.  Prodr.  276,  a  small  thorny 
tree  of  South  India,  which  differs  from  A ,  eHmrnea  by  having  the  shorter  spines 
crooked,  not  straight  The  Acacia  from  Kamaon(^Ae»),  mentioned  at  p.  180 
under  A.  LcUronumf  is  probably  a  villose  variety  of  A .  ebumea.  This  appears 
from  the  full  description  given  by  Madden  in  p.  631  of  his  second  paper  on  the 
Terai  and  outer  mountains  of  Kamaon  (As.  Soc.  Joura.  xviii  i.  631).  Young 
branches,  petioles,  and  thorns  very  villous  with  rufous  down,  pinn»  2^,  leaflets 
4-10 ;  flowers  white  ;  pods  in  uml)els  of  3-7,  fiat,  smooth,  linear,  nearlv  straight, 
pendidous,  3-8-seedea,  3-5  in.  long,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  the 
l>order  with  a  long  shsJlow  sinus  between  each  seed.  All  this  agrees  well  with 
A .  ebumea^  except  th6  colour  of  the  flower.  Common  in  Garhwal  up  to  the 
Qanges,  but  apparently  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  rivers  where 
th^  enter  the  plains  and  Doons. 

P.  184.  Mr  Bentham  informs  me  that  A.  rupettris  is  closely  allied  to,  and 
perhaps  not  specifically  distinct  from.  A,  Senegal,  Willd.,  which  is  synonymous 
with  A.  Verac,  Qmll.  et  Perr.,  mentioned  at  p.  186. 

P.  191.  Prunns  pereica,  cultivated  in  Kunawar  as  far  as  Sungnam  on  the 
right,  and  Morung  on  the  left  bank. — ^Vem.  Rek, 

P.  194.  Line  6  from  above,  read  "  for  "  ingtead  of^^  but" 

P.  195.  Pranus  Mahaleb.  Mountains  of  Greece  in  the  region  of  the  Silver 
Fir. 

P.  196.  Prineepia  utUiB.  Found  in  Eunawar  as  far  as  IJmi.*-~Ven:i,  Bekltng. 

P.  196.  Bfibus  oordifdvaiy  Don — ^Vem.  KatrolOy  katrota,  Almora,  is,  accoid- 
ing  to  Madden,  Bfynonymous  with  R,  tiliaceue. 

P.  199.  Two  more  species  are  mentioned  by  Madden  in  As.  Soc.  Jonm.  xviii. 
i. :  Rubna  hyparmfTMy  Edgew.,  with  red  fiowers  and  yellow  woolly  fruit  Crest 
of  Chinar  near  Naini  Tal — ^p.  605.  R,  afinisy  Madden,  near  Rflavwy  Ham., 
very  green  and  ^[^^esv.    Gagar  Pass,  Binsar,  to  7300  ft,  in  shade  only-^p.  624. 

P.  202.  RotaWethiancL — Y  em.  Ring  vol.  Commences  at  Pangi  in  Kunawar. 

P.  204.  Pyms  Pashda,  Hamilton  in  Don's  Fl.  Nep.  236,  is  the  older  name, 
and  should  take  precedence  of  P.  varioloea,  WalL   In  Kunawar  as  far  tipas  Umi. 

P.  208.  Photmia  japomeor^rn,  Enchctrya  iapcmcoy  Lindlev ;  W.  &  A. 
Prodr.  302  ;  Wight  Ic.  t  226  ;  MetpUu9  japantcay  Thunb.;  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ii. 
510 ;  Bot  Beg.  t.  365  ;  the  ZoqwU — ^is  a  well-known  fruit-tree,  indigenous  in 
Japan  and  Cmna,  and  now  cultivated  in  Bengal,  South  and  North-l^^st  India. 
Leaves  large,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  tonientose  beneath,  with  prominent 
lateral  nerves,  flowers  white,  fragrant,  in  terminal  tomentoee  panicles. 
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P.  216.  Parrotia  Jacquem/ofUM/na.  In  Knnawar  near  Sho«ng  at  9000  ft — 
VenLiSAd. 

P.  219.  Line  12  from  below,  xead  "  nudabarioa''  and  ** parv^flora.** 

P.  221.  Combretum  decoMdrum.    Banna,  8.  Kun. 

P.  223.  8.  Kniz  niakee  Pangdh.  Bunn.,  a  distinct  and  new  species,  T.  t/omm^ 
tdla,  marked  by  a  glabrous  smootn  calyx-tube,  smaller  fruit,  and  more  copious 
cupreous  pubescence. 

'  P.  226.  For  an  account  of  the  Tusseh  silkworm  (^Phalema  Ptmkia)^  which 
Uyes  on  the  leaves  of  TemUncUia  tomeniOM  and  Zuyphun  J%fuoa  in  Bebar, 
see  Rozb.  in  Trans.  linn.  Soc  viL  33. 

P.  246.  According  to  another  account,  the  Prickly  Pedr  was  destroyed  in 
1849-GO  in  the  Jalandhar  district.  The  insect  was  collected  laigely  by  the 
cloth-dyeis,  and  yielded  a  brilliant  colour. 

P.  265.  Acconfing  to  Dr  Stewart,  Lomeera  anguttifolia  is  common  in  Zans- 
kar,  Ladak,  Nubia,  ascending  to  15,000  ft. — Notes  of  a  Bok  Tour  in  Western 
Tibet,  Trans.  Bot  Soc.  Edin.  1869,  p.  207.  Is  this  not  L.  mnoiO,  Jaoquem.  ? 
L,  gtaueoy  H.  £  &  Th.  Joum.  Idnn.  Soc  iL  166,  a  small  shrub,  with  linear- 
oblong  obtuse  leayes,  glaucous  beneath,  and  lane  ovate-oblong  ciliate  bracts, 
common  in  Zanskar,  Piti,  Nubra,  Pangong  lake,  Tibet,  13,000-16,000  fL 

P.  258.  Madden  (As.  Soc  Joum.  xviiL  i.  609)  ciyes  the  following  additional 
yem.  names  for  some  of  the  Viburnums  of  the  Nj¥.  Himalaya :  1.  V.  eoiini' 
folium  (black  fruit),  Guya,  Eamaon.  2.  V.  MuUahay  Hamilton  in  Don's  Prodr. 
FL  Nep.  141,  which  name,  beins  older,  should  take  precedence  of  F.  ttdLulO' 
tumy  WalL,  with  abimdant  red,  bitter  fruit.  Eriy  Simla.  3.  V.  fosteiw,  De' 
caisnc    GuyOf  Eamaon ;  Thelaiuy  Bussahir. 

P.  260.  Sambucus  adnata^  WalL  ;  H.  f.  &  TLin  Joum.  Linn.  Soc  iL  180,  ia 
an  imdershrub  with  furrowed  branches  and  red  berries  of  Sikkim  ^6000-1 1,000 
ft.)    Nepal,  and,  according  to  Boyle  IlL  236,  on  the  mountains  of  Kashmir  (?) 

P.  269.  A  species,  nearly  allied  to  Wendlamdia  HneUnria^  is  W.puberulay  DU. 
Pxodr.  iv.  412.  Leaves  with  lees  prominent  lateral  nerves,  and  long  hairs,  par- 
ticularly alon^  midrib  and  nerves.  CoroUa-tube  funnel-shaped  (not  tubular,  aa 
in  W.  tinetor%a\  twice  or  barely  twice  the  length  of  segments.  Anthers  linear 
(not  elliptic,  as  in  YT.  tinctoria).  Common  in^amaon  and  Qarhwal,  ascending 
to  4000  ft.    NepaL 

P.  282.  Bhod  Anthopogon.-^'VenL  TcMr,  Bussahir.  Sans.  Tdliaa  pcUra 
(Madden). 

P.  299.  JSymplocoi  ramotimma  (nervosa)^  of  Madden  Joum.  As.  Soc  xviii.  L 
625,  is  **  evermen,  with  beautifully  glossy  leaves,  common  on  the  north  side 
of  tiie  Gagar  rass,  and  in  similar  smuiy  places  on  Binsar,  Bura  Pinnath,  and 
Pai^jok  Ehal  in  Qarhwal,  from  6000-8000  ft." 

P.  303.  Fraxintu  exoeUioTf  JAnu.^Ath.  Eseh^y  German  ;  Frhu^  Fiench. 
Weight  34-52  lb.,  according  to  Dr  Hurst's  edition  of  Tredgold,  454  (1871). 
NorcQinger's  data  corres^nd  to  35-58  lb. 

P.  304.  In  Kunawar  F  Moorcrofiiana  is  found  as  far  as  Spui  on  the  right, 
and  Namgia  on  the  left  bank. 

P.  305.  Schrebera  swietenioides, — ^Vem.  Ohant,  ghanta  (not  ghaut),  patali, 
ghcmta  parali  (Bell  Bianonia),  Bandelkhand. 

P.  307.  The  name  Oteaferruffineoy  Boyle,  ouffht  to  take  precedence  of  0.  oia- 
pidata  of  Wallich's  Catalogue,  being  supported  oy  description  and  figure. 

P.  310.  LiguUrum  compcutum,  common  by  brooks  in  the  warmer  valleys  ot 
Eamaon  and  Eyuntal  near  Simla^  has  a  very  bitter  leal — Madden.  As.  Soc 
Joum.  zviiL  L  633. 

P.  318.  Buddleiapanieulaiar-Yem.  DOaheria;  ascends  to  7500  ft.  in  Eamaon 
(Madden). 

P.  334.  Pergularia  pallida,  Eosilla  at  4000  ft.  (Madden). 
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P.  341.  Edgeworih,  CataL  of  pi.  fouud  in  the  Bauda  diBtrict,  maintains  3 
Bpecies  of  Rhabdia  :  l.B,  viminea  ;  2,  R,  sericeay  Edeew.,  with  silky  j^ubescence, 
stems  procumbent,  as  thick  as  one^s  Avrist,  and  5-6  u.  lone,  abounds  m  the  bed 
of  the  Sarju  river,  ascending  to  2500  ft. ;  3.  R.fiuvi(Uis,  Edgew.  {glabra  in  List), 
wholly  glabrous,  very  peciiliar  in  habit,  growing  upon  granite  ^cks  in  the 
bed  of  the  Ken  riyer,  Banda,  often  submerged  for  weeks,  its  long  branches  hang- 
ing down  into  the  water  when  the  rocks  are  left  exposed.  These  branches  are 
so  flexible  and  tough,  that  they  may  be  tied  in  a  knot  without  breaking. 

P.  361.  The  following  interesting  data  regarding  the  durability  of  Teo3c  timber 
in  Bengal  were  conmiunicated  to  me  by  J.  C.  Marshman,  C.S.I.  :  The  fort  of 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Chinsurah  was  erected  about  the  year  1695,  and  the 
beams,  the  scantling  of  which  was,  if  I  remember  aright,  12  in.  by  15,  wei*e 
brought  from  the  Teak  forests  in  Java.  The  settlement  was  transferred  to  the 
English  Goyemment  about  the  year  1826,  when  the  old  fort  was  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  barracks,  and  the  beams  which  I  saw  were  all  a^  sound  and 
perfect  as  when  they  were  put  in.  Moreover,  the  Shah-in-Shah,  a  vessel  built 
at  Cochin  of  Malaoar  Teak,  which  sank  in  the  Sundarbans  some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  ago,  was  authentically  known  to  have  been  at  the  time  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old. 

P.  364.  Clerodendron  tSipIionanthus, — Sans.  Barbain,  hrahrnani, 

P.  369.   Vit^x  Xegufido, — Sans.  iSindvJcn. 

P.  379.  In  a  subsequent  paper  (Joum.  As.  Soc.  xviii.  i.  632)  Madden  calls 
TetratUhera  Roxburghiiy  GaroijaWj  which  is  right. 

P.  386.  Daphfu  iHipyraceOy  Wall. — Vem.  Bfudlu  soang,  bJialua^  Nepal,  de- 
scri1>ed  and  figured  in  As.  Researches,  xiiL  385,  under  the  name  J),  cannalina^ 
Loureiro.  There  are  2  varieties  in  Eamaon,  according  to  Madden,  As.  Soc.  Joum. 
xviii.  i.  610;  one  with  white  flowers  and  yellow  fnut,  4000-8000  ft. — the  other 
with  purple  flowers  and  fruit,  7000-8000  ft. 

P.  387.  A^uUaria  AqaUocha, — Saxis,  A(j^7'Ufagaru, 

P.  418.  It  IS  remarkable  that  the  Fig,  though  a  soft- wooded  tree,  is  long-lived. 
Pliny  mentions  several  aged  Avnld  Fig-trees  in  Rome,  among  others,  one  in  the 
Forum  existing  in  his  time  (70  a.d.)  under  the  shade  of  which,  according  to 
tradition,  the  wolf  had  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  Whatever  the  truth  of 
this  and  similar  stories  may  be,  the  Fi^-tree  in  Italy  attains  a  great  age. 

Dr  Cleghom  believes  that  the  wild  Fig-tree  in  Kaghan  may  iS  only  I*.  virgcUa. 

Qarden  Figs  (with  eatable  fruit)  have  repeatedly  been  raised  from  the  seeds 
of  the  wild  Caprifigy  and  the  two  kinds  are  certainly  of  the  same  species. — 
(Targioni  Tozetti,  Historical  Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  Various  Plants  into 
Tuscany,  Joiirn.  Hort.  Soc.  1854,  168.) 

P.  424.  In  general  api)earance  F,  tuberctUata,  Wall.,  agrees  with  the  speci- 
mens which  Wallich  distributed  under  F.  lanceolcUa,  Roxb.  (Cat  No.  4512), 
and  with  the  Burma  specimens  of  F,  pi/rrliocarjya,  Kurz.  Roxburgh's  descrip- 
tion, and  his  III  in  herb.  Kew,  No.  1736,  also  agree  as  far  as  they  go  ;  the 
question  is  whether  the  Burma  shrub  and  the  plant  cultivated  in  the  Calcutta 
Bot.  garden  show  the  same  structure  of  the  female  flower.  This  I  have  been 
imable  to  verify.  This  species,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  F,  pyriformxsy  Hook.  &  Am.  ;  Benth.  Fl.  Hongk.  3558  ;  Miq.  Ann. 
iii.  294,  a  shrub  with  similar  leaves,  which  grows  in  similar  localities,  in  water- 
courses, and  between  rocks  in  torrents  in  East  Bengal,  Burma,  and  China,  but 
has  pedunculate  receptacles  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  does  not  belong  to 
the  section  Covdlia. 

P.  424.  F,  Chincha,  Roxb.  iii.  534,  is  (doubtfully)  identified  by  Madden  (As. 
Soc.  Journ.  xviii.  L  644),  with  F,  squamosa,  Roxb.  531.  A  shrub ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  a  small  spreading  tree  (Madden).    Leaves  alternate,  rou^h,  3- 
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nerved,  \?ith  dutant  veins  ninning  into  each  other  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf; 
petioles  very  short,  hairy.  Fruit  axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  rough,  globular, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  gooseberry  (Hardwicke  in  As.  Soc.  Res.  vi.  379). 

P.  446.  Bischoffia  javanica,  Blume ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t  269. 

P.  480.  A.  De  Candolle  distinguishes  <^.  Baloot,  Griff.  (Afghanistan),  from  Q, 
IleXf  Linn.,  mainly  by  the  pub^cence  on  the  imder  side  of  uie  leaves,  "  Stellse 
planse,  parenchyma  sub  limbo  tegentes  iis  Q.  IlicU  triplo  minores,  puncto  cen- 
trali  magis  distincto,  radiis  gracinoribus  et  multo  brevioribus."  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  any  essential  difference  in  the  pubescence  between  the  A%hanis- 
tan  and  Eunawar  specimens  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Greece  on  the  other.  As  regards  shape  and  spinescence  of  the  leaves,  the 
Afghanistan  and  Indian  specimens  show  the  same  variations  as  those  from  the 
Mediteiranean  ;  there  is  no  difference  in  cup  and  gland,  and  the  only  point 
apparently  of  any  importance  is,  that  the  antners  are  hairy  in  all  Eastern  speci- 
mens, while  the  Mediterranean  tree  has  sometimes  glabrous,  sometimes  hairy 
anthers. 

P.  553.  The  branching  Date-Palm  at  Indore  is  figured  in  Jour.  Ag.  Hort. 
Soc.  Ind.  iv.  N.S.,  1873. 

The  follovtang  names  of  species  should  be  written  with  small  initials  : 
Berberis  hunawarensisj  p.  12  ;  JSalmalta  malabarica^  P*  31 ;  Balsamodendron 
ffUeadense,  p.  65  ;  Zizyphus^  var.  hymdrica^  p.  87  ;  Piptadenia  oudhensis, 
p.  168 ;  Prunus  avium^  p.  193 ;  Pyrua  kumaoneTigiSf  p.  206 ;  Aralia  cculie- 
miricaj  p.  248  ;  WUlughJoeia  Tnartabanica,  p.  320.  The  following  should  have 
lai^je  initials  :  Swietenia  GfUoroxyUmy  p.  74  ;  Rhua  Kakrasingee,  p.  122. 

The  spelling  of  the  following  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  names  should  he  corrected : 
SwddUf  p.  18 ;  ScUmcUi,  p.  31 ;  N'dgaranffOf  Ndranjy  p.  56 ;  Mdlura,  p.  57 ; 
Kachhaf  p.  72  ;  Inab,  p.  98  ;  Nlti,  p.  135  ;  Jayd,jayantij  p.  137  ;  Sinsapa,  p. 
149  ;  Kliaravailikdy  p.  160  ;  Chukrd,  dhineha,'^,  163  ;  Paumaksha  (doubtful), 
p.  194 ;  BaltednkUf  p,  222 ;  UarUiiJd,  p.  223 ;  Dhatrl  jmshpitd,  p.  238 ; 
DdliTn/i,  rumman,  p.  241 ;  Mallikd,  aspkotd,  savtcUd  (Tdaminy  Persian), p.  311 ; 
AytLgma  chhador,  p.  325  ;  XaratnrOy  p.  328 ;  JSvondka,  p.  347  ;  TtUa,  p.  408  ; 
Kdkodumbaray  p.  423 ;  Futranjiva,  p.  451  ;  DhcUrit  p.  454  ;  Bhurjciy  p.  468. 
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ANALYTICAJDRTH-WEST  HIMALAYA, 


Crown. 


1.   Pinna  longi- 
fdia^Boz. 

Young^oTate;  older, 
long  ovate,  with 
broadish  top. 


ressnator- 
lo8a,Don. 

bnicaU   like 
m  cypress. 


Branches  Begin  high,  droop    lowish,     of 
of  a  tree  in  ,     somewhat,    then  ghorisontal, 


the  open. 


Colour  of 
the  foU- 
■ge. 


Bark. 


apcvured. 


Yoaoff,  light;  old, 
dark  green. 


Leaves. 


Duration 
of  leavea. 


Cone. 


Rough,  grey  plates, 
and  deep  irregu- 
lar furrows. 


[eolining ;  of 
horizontal, 
,  drooling, 
Ivided  tips. 

hluish  green; 
darker,  like 
browner 
6. 


6.18"  long,  in  8s, 
stiff,  erect,  in  por- 
siitent  sheath,  6"' 
1"  long. 


2— 8  years. 


! 

smooth,  sul- 
fibrou8,peel- 
Dff  in  long 
I,  often  sub- 
ekL 


ke,    quadri- 
isly  close  im- 

te. 


8.  Jnniperns  ex- 
celfla,  Bieb. 

Like  7,  diffuse,  irre- 
gular. 


Begin  low,  large,  nu- 
merous, spread- 
ing, Guffuse,  an 
exaggeration  of  9. 


Qrey .   green  ;    not 
unlike  8. 


Rather  like  7.  but 
smoother,  and 
more  flaky. 


As  of  7  nearly. 


9.  Tazns  bac- 
cata,  L. 

Broad  oval,  irregu- 
lar. 


Trunkshortornone, 
branches  lax,  irre- 
gular. 


Darkish  green. 


Toung,  Bilrery,old, 
smooth,  brown, 
fibrous,  compact, 
not  sulcate^  peel- 
ing off  in  layers. 


Flat,  falcate,  en- 
tire, shazp  muo- 
ronate,  alteinate 
distichous. 


...    Pendulous  sub-glo-  ir    or   sub-   Galbulus5'6''diam.;  Sub -drupe,   4-5^" 
bular    or   ovate,     fl"long,  li"      young,   yellowish       long,  li-l^'^jrirth. 


i 


Scales. 


Bipe. 


young :  old,  corn- 
eal, f 7"  long,  18" 
ffirth  at  base, 
brown. 


p  ftisoous,blu- 
l^lauceecent. 


With  very  thick, 
knobby  points, 
persistent. 


(Oct) Apr.  May. 


sale  with 

)t8. 


green,  npe  dark 
purple  or  Dlaok. 


cup   red,    &8hy 
nucule     greenish 
olive. 


r,  Nov. 


September  onward. 


September  to  Jan. 
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Achyuta,  277 ;  agaru,  577  ^  agniyftla, 
238  ;  aguni,  577  ;  ainab,  98 ;  akhota, 
497  ;  akahota,  497  ;  alte,  602 ;  2lmala- 
ka,  454 ;  amra,  125  ;  amrfitaka,  128  ; 
aniLr,  241 ;  angiir,  98 ;  ankola,  250 ; 
ar&k,  815;  araln,  58;  arUhta,  106; 
arjun%  224 ;  arka,  881 ;  anishkaxa,  124; 
asana,  225  ;  asoka,  166  ;  aaphotft,  811 ; 
asvakarna,  26  ;  avigna,  820 ;  ayugma 
chhada,  825  ;  ayuk  chhada,  825  ;  aiftd- 
dirakht,  67. 

Badara,  86  ;  baheduka,  222,  578  ;  band- 
huka,  275 ;  barbara,  577 ;  bed,  468  ; 
bhall&taka,  124;  bbaija,  458;  bilya, 
57 ;  brahmani,  577. 

Cbampaka,  8 ;  cbandana,  898 ;  cliara, 
127  ;  ch&miaghz,  497 ;  cbinftr,  484  ; 
chinchS,  163 ;  chukrft,  163. 

Dfilima,  241  ;  devad&ra,  616  ;  dh&tri,  454 ; 
dlifitn  pushpitfi,  238,  578  ;  drftksha,  98. 

Eranda,  445. 

Gnnja,  189 ;  guvaka,  551. 

Haritaki,  228. 

Inab,  578  ;  irak,  315  ;  irak-hindi,  816. 

Jambira,  52 ;  jambu,  288 ;  jambula,  288 
jays,  137  ;  jayanti,  137  ;  jenibat,  171 
jliftvuka,  20. 

Kabbar,  14 ;  kachha  or  kachcbha,  72 
kadamba,    261  ;    kftkodombara,    423 
kakubba,  224 ;  kfinchan&ra,  160  ;  kan 
chi,  139  ;  kapltana,  128 ;  kapittba,  56 
karamarda,  820 ;  kara^jaka,  153 ;  kara 
Yira,  328 ;  karkandhu,  86 ;  karmara,  45 
karma-ranga,  45  ;  kaniikara,  35  ;  kata 
ka,    817;   kendu,   294;  kesara,  293 
kesara,  444  ;  kliadira,  575 ;  kharjQra 
554 ;    kharvalllka,    160 ;     kbarzabra 


328  ;  koli,  86  ;  kovidara,  160 ;  kshira, 

507 ;  kuberaka,  72 ;  kuchandana,  168  ; 

knnda,  812. 
Lakucha,   426 ;   langaUn,  557 ;  lodhra, 

300. 
Madhuka»  289  ;  mallik&»  311  ;  m&Iuia, 

57 ;  mandara,  189  ;  mendhi,  288. 
Nftgiuunga,  53 ;  n&ranj,  53,  56;  narikela, 

557  ;  n&rikera,  557  ;  nikocbaka,  250 ; 

nili,  185  ;  nimba,  67  ;  nlpa,  261. 
Otroj,  62. 
PadmSksha,   194;  palfisa,  142;   panaaa, 

425 ;  parna,  347  ;  p&tali,  351  ;  pichu- 

la,   21 ;    pippala,   415 ;    piyala,   127  ; 

plaksha,  414 ;   pnndraka,   572  ;  piin- 

nfiga,  444  ;  putraiglva,  451. 
Baktaka,  275  ;  rohitaka,  69 ;  rudrftksLa, 

43 ;  ramman,  241. 
SaiMilr,  472 ;  sfij,  354 ;  s&ka,  354 ;  sftl,  354 ; 

sftla,  26  ;  s&lmali,  31  ;  sana,  144  ;  sap- 

tal&,  811  ;  sarala,  506  ;  sayara  lodhi«, 

300  ;   selu,  386 ;   sephali,  814 ;  setu, 

16 ;  siiiduka,  577 ;  sinsapa,  149 ;  sir- 

laha,  176 ;  sobhaigana,  129 ;  sodada,  14 ; 

siir&hva,   538  ;  suyarua,   164 ;   swftdu 

kantaka,  18  ;  syonfika,  347. 
Tall,  649  ;  t&llsapatra,  576  ;  tindnka,  294  ; 

tinisa,  146 ;  trinarftja,  544  ;  tola,  408  ; 

tunna,  72 ;  tusha,  222. 
Udumbara,  422  ;  utrej,  52. 
Vaka,  137;  vakula,  293;  vanjula,  166 

vansa,  564  ;  varana,  16  ;  yaruna,  16 

vata,  413  ;  vetasa,  559 ;  yetra,    559 

y^japQra,  52. 
Yasmin,  578. 
Zambac,  31 1  ;  zin  zeid,  889. 
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Abnaa,  294  ;  ach,  277 ;  acha,  162 ;  achftr, 

127  ;  ack,  277  ;  adei,  255,  257  ;  agftni, 
537 ;  a^ti,  137 ;  aggai,  2 ;  agia,  156, 
172,  189  ;  aglaia,  95  ;  agamn,  78 ; 
a^iQD,  366  ;  agnu,  78  ;  ahalu,  892 ; 
ababer,  589;  alia,  156;  ailab,  188; 
ain,  225 ;  ainshi,  277  ;  ainta,  456 ; 
aira,  156 ;  aita  lagtlla,  44 ;  ajftnta,  838 ; 
&k,  831 ;  ak,  331 ;  akata,  429 ;  akaul, 
250 ;  akhe,  198 ;  akhi,  197 ;  akbi&ri,  208 ; 
akhor,  497  ;  akbora,  250 ;  ftkhota,  497  ; 
akhreri,  198  ;  akhrot,  497  ;  akol,  250  ; 
akola,  250 ;  akoria,  120 ;  al,  277 ; 
Alacb,  197 ;  alangi,  250 ;  ali,  164 ; 
nlisb,  197  ;  alia,  404  ;  allfidi,  277 ; 
alleri,  277;  aUian,  252;  aloal,  243; 
alQcba,  192  ;  am,  125  ;  amalgacb,  194  ; 
amaltfis,l64;  amSra,  128;  amb,  388; 
ambal,    454 ;    ambali,    454 ;    ambArH, 

128  ;    ambat,    284  ;    ambodha,    128  ; 
&mbi,  125  ;  ambia,  296 ;  ambli,  163 ; 
anibla,  452 ;  ambre,  259  ;  ftmi,  118  ; 
amila,    101  ;  Smla,   454  ;  aml&i,  85  ; 
amlnnch,  213  ;   amli,   159,  163,  447  ; 
aniliScha,  258  ;  amlika,  454  ;  amlok, 
297  ;  amlOsa,  159 ;  amlQk,  297  ;  amnia, 
85  ;  amra,   128 ;   ammi,  432  ;  amrer, 
405 ;  Hmn,  125 ;  amritphal,  52 ;  amrola, 
259 ;  amrad,  232 ;  amrat,  232  ;  amti, 
284  ;  amudanda,  12  ;  amtlr,!128 ;  amat, 
897  ;  an,  404  ;   &n,  409  ;  anfir,  241  ; 
ancha,  196  ;  aneru,  445  ;  angan,  302  ; 
angi&r,   280  ;    angnera,   449  ;    angou, 
302 ;  angtlr,  98  ;  ang&ti,  453  ;  anjan, 
162  ;    anjani,   224 ;    ai^ir,   280,    418, 
419  ;   anjiri,  420  ;  anjun,  224  ;   ankol, 
95 ;  ankri,  197 ;  Snkri,  197 ;  ankria, 
826  ;   anteri,  34  ;   anvalla,  46  ;   aola, 
454 ;  aor,  191  ;  aor,  192 ;  apGrs,  538 
avand,   445  ;    arara.    273 ;    arbambal 
248  ;  ardawa],  281  ;  areinj,  184  ;  arg 
hawan,  132  ;  &ri,  259  ;  arinj,  184 ;  ar- 
jaii,  224  ;  arjan,  431  ;  arjun,  224,  339 
arjuua,   224 ;  arjuna  sadra,   224  ;   ar 
junna,  440  ;  arkatila,  489 ;  arkbar,  60 


arkbar,  119,  120,  121;arkol,  119,  120, 
121  ;  arlu,  156,  347  ;  ami,  863  ;  araain, 
225  ;  am,  191  ;  Aru,  281  ;  axUa,  58  ; 
arar,  280 ;  as&n,  475  :  asana,  449  ;  aa- 
auna,  449  ;  asbta,  159  ;  asbto,  159  ; 
ashQk,  387  ;  ftsid,  239  ;  askata,  214  ; 
aakatar,  214  ;  asm&nia,  501  ;  asna, 
225  ;  asoja  paharpbuta,  99 ;  asok,  5, 
166  ;  asoka,  166  ;  asokan,  5  ;  asrelei, 
22  ;  assain,  225  ;  assaina,  225  ;  assan, 
225  ;  assar  sauna,  347  ;  assey,  570  ; 
ata,  6  ;  atkl,  283  ;  atalg&n,  286  ;  auga, 
304  ;  aunra,  454 ;  aara,  454  ;  awa,  404 ; 
awal,  165,  189  ;  ayftr,  280 ;  ayatta, 
280  ;  ayin,  225  ;  az&d-dirakbt,  67. 
Babarang,  284;  babbar,  180;  babbil, 
183 ;  babool,  178  ;  babfll,  183  ;  babul, 
180;  babur,  180;  bacba,  463;  bada, 
463,  465 ;  bad&m,  190,  494  ;  badar, 
528,  539  ;  badha,  463  ;  badlo,  80  ;  bad- 
ror,  377,  378 ;  badu  manu,  430 ;  bag- 
nu,  475  ;  bfigriw&la  dArim,  80  ;  bobamD, 
128  ;  bfihan,  474  ;  bahera,  222  ;  babn, 
474  ;  b&hfil,  37  ;  bai,  65  ;  baikal,  81 ; 
bains,  463  ;  balrala,  386 ;  bairi,  243  ; 
bairsingi,  849 ;  bsishi,  463 ;  bajOr, 
525,  549  ;  bakain,  68  ;  bakalpata,  574  ; 
bakalwa,  452 ;  bakam,  156  ;  bakar, 
866  ;  bakar,  253  ;  bakarcba,  366,  455  ; 
bakardharra,  399;  bakaija,  399;  bakbru, 
255;  bakkiaroela,  119;  bakli,  227; 
bakra,  82 ;  baksliel,  463  ;  balanja,  372  ; 
balda,  222 ;  balkubans,  567  ;  balra, 
222  ;  balat,  480;  bamaur,  253  ;  bambal,. 
392 ;  bamboo,  568  ;  bamora,  253,  285  ; 
bamtsant,  205  ;  bamal,  183  ;  bftn,  85, 
892,  482  ;  bana,  869  ;  banarisb,  302  ; 
ban-bakbra,  114;  ban  bakhuni,  257; 
ban  b&kur,  253 ;  bancbar,  482 ;  ban- 
chir,  306  ;  banchfr,  78  ;  banchor,  78  ; 
banda,  248 ;  bfmda,  392,  394,  396,397 ; 
ban  dakbur,  306  ;  bandara,  240  ;  ban- 
dam,  286  ;  bandeni,  113  ;  bandir,  151 ; 
bandurgi,  113  ;  baiiga,  481 ;  bang  re, 
525  ;  ban-gulab,  203  ;  banharria,  430 ; 
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bftnj,  482 ;  bai^'i,  482 ;  ban  kalla,  85  ; 
ban  keint,  204 ;  bankhar,  866 ;  ban- 
kharra,  152 ;  ban-khor,  108 ;  bankOnch, 
258  ;  ban  iQdar,  526  ;  ban  mebal,  205  ; 
ban-mendu,  118  ;  banmewa,  391 ;  ban 
mOssureya,  447 ;  banna,  869 ;  banni, 
482,  487;  ban-nimbn,  49;  ban  p&la, 
206;  banpalti,  206;  banpatftra,  310; 
ban  phrastu,  475 ;  ban  phiint,  806 ; 
ban  pindfilu,  271 ;  ban-ritha,  188 ; 
bans,  564,  569;  ban-sanjli,  207;  b&n- 
flbilgali,  114;  bansn,  813  ;  bantaniman, 
480;  banthra,  118;  bftntphunt,  388; 
bft-pattra,  368 ;  bar,  413  ;  bara  baluka, 
567 ;  bara  chakma,  489 ;  bara  chali, 
5 ;  barachar,  482 ;  bara  gach,  440 ; 
bara  ^arri,  272 ;  barftin,  482 ;  bara 
karanj,  154 ;  bara  manda,  397 ;  barangi, 
864 ;  bara  nimbn,  52 ;  bar&ri,  14 ; 
barau,  177 ;  baranlia,  177 ;  barbat, 
151 ;  bftrbaUi,  284  ;  barcbar,  479  ;  bar- 

Sat,  413;  baivimd,  336;  barilll,  160; 
ari  kfiri,  6  ;  barinika,  410 ;  barj,  85  ; 
banna,  589  ;  barmi,  539  ;  barna,  124  ; 
baro,  175 ;  baror,  205 ;  barotri,  456  ; 
barranga,  29 ;  bairanki,  410  ;  barrarra, 
330;biOTe,  330;  barm,  50;bar8anga,  48  ; 
banoli,  293  ;  bart,  194  ;  barthoa,  267  ; 
bartu,  267  ;  baru,  422  ;  bfis,  175,  569  ; 
b&shal,  466,  469  ;  basna,  187  ;  basota, 
366 ;  bassar,  14 ;  bfissein,  175 ;  bftta, 
830,  456  ;  batang,  203  ;  batangi,  204  ; 
batank,  203  ;  batavi  •  nebn,  55  ;  batbar, 
414  ;  bather,  43  ;  bathor,  258  ;  batindn, 
8  ;  batkar,  428,  429  ;  batrin,  123  ;  bat 
ainjal,   92 ;    battali,   78 ;    bat  taman, 
429  ;  b&tu,  430  ;  bftanra,  24  ;  bannu 
368;  banrala,    336;  bauri,  14;  bayi 
65;  bebrang,  284,  286;  bed  mwihk 
467 ;  bed,  463,  465,  466,  469 ;  bedu, 
420 ;  begpura,  52 ;  behari-nimbu,  52 
behedo,  222 ;    behli,  6 ;  beimu,  191 
beinni,  191 ;   beia,  463,  466 ;  bejanra 
52 ;  bekala,  196  ;  bekkar,  196  ;    bek 
kli,  196 ;  bekkra,  196 ;  bekling,  575 
bel,  57  ;  belambu,  46 ;   bell,  47,  466 
469  ;  belpatta,  550  ;  bemal,  87  ;  bend 
h&ra,   537;  benkar,   44;   bent,    463 
bentha,  535  ;  ber,  14,  85,  88  ;  ber,  86 
bera,    418;    bSra,    86;     berain,     99 
bered,  286  ;  berfa,  476  ;  beri,  85  ;  b6ri 
90 ;  beija,  507  ;  berra,  88 ;  bersa,  175 
bersu,  456  ;  bero,  420  ;  berwaja,  872 
bet,  468,  559 ;  betain,  67,  68 ;  betar, 
585;    bet  kukri,   255;    betsu,   469 
bettar,  536  ;  bettir,   537 ;  bewal,  37 
bhfibar,  404 ;  bh&ikoi,  34 ;  bbains,  468 
bhainsb,  463  ;  bbaira,  222  ;  bhftla,  125 
bbalaio,    120;  bhalena,  267;  bhaliau 
124;    bhalifm,    120;    bhallia,    125 


bhamina,  267  ;  bhamnian,  37  ;  bhamni, 
438;  bhftn,  118,  474;  bhanber,  18; 
bhandllra,  271 ;  bhandir,  175 ;  bhangli, 
468 ;  bhangra,  392;  bhant,  863 ;  bbarda, 
528 ;  bhat,  368 ;  bbata,  144 ;  bhati,  818  ; 
bh&tbi,456;  bbatia,  152;  bhat  kukra, 
255 ;  bhat  niggi,  386  ;  bhaulan,  267 ; 
bhedi&ra,  537;  bhekal,  196;  bhSudu, 
34 ;  bhengQl,  37  ;  bhigal,  196  ;  bhil&wa, 
124;  bhOlaur,  443;  bhillaura,  443; 
bhimal,  37  ;  bhimtl],  42  ;  bhirra,  74 ; 
bhohar,  267 ;  bhokar,  336 ;  bhokra,  177 ; 
bhoma,  453  ;  bhora,  217 ;  bhor&ua,  281 ; 
bhor-salai,  61 ;  bhoti,  29  ;  bhotia,  494  ; 
bhotiya  badam,  193  ;  bhilj,  458  ;  bhuj- 
pattra,  458  ;  bhurkfir,  267  ;  bia,  152  ; 
biftr,  510 ;  bibla,  152 ;  bichua,  404 ;  bida, 
466 ;  bidSi,  469  ;bidelgam,  537 ;  bidhuli 
bans,  567 ;  bidu,  463  ;  bidunguln,  565  ; 
bigni,  428  ;  bihi,  205  ;  bihra,  74  ;  blja, 
152  ;  bijas&I,  152 ;  bIjasSr,  152 ;  byaora, 
52  ;  bijgai,  255 ;  bijhua,  152 ;  bijoari, 
52  ;  binsin,  286  ;  bil,  57,  537  ;  bila,  16, 
57 ;  biki  kand,  141 ;  bilangra,  18  ; 
bil&si,  16  ;  bilftti,  18  ;  bill,  57  ;  biliana, 
16 ;  bilimbi,  46  ;  bilin,  56  ;  bilk,  441 ; 
bUIar,  9  ;  bilU,  141  ;  biUu,  74  ;  bilodar, 
442  ;  biloia,  442  ;  bilphari,  377  ;  bilsa, 
463  ;  bilsi,  285  ;  bin,  463  ;  bipnakanta, 
572  ;  birali,  141 ;  bir&r,  88  ;  birari,  85  ; 
bimii,  589 ;  biroja,  507  ;  biroza,  507 ; 
birsah,  269  ;  bis,  23,  463  ;  bisa,  465  ; 
bish,  463  ;  bisir,  205  ;  biskoprah,  155  ; 
bistend,  296  ;  bisu,  463  ;  bithua,  151  ; 
brtsa,    468;   bitsii,    466,    470;   biiigli, 

428  ;  biul,  37  ;  biuna,  369  ;  biung,  37  ; 
bifina,  472  ;  blimbn,  46 ;  bodula,  34  ; 
borla,  336 ;  bodal  mowa,  499 ;  boin, 
434;  bor,  413;  boshi  swa,  460; 
bowida,  48  ;  brfta,  136  ;  brahm&ni,  78  ; 
brahmi,  488  ;  braksh,  30 ;  bran^i,  428  ; 
bran,  432,  433,  487  ;  branchn,  286  ; 
bmnkul,  432 ;  brama,  16 ;  bifis,  281  ; 
bratta,  502  ;  brSzen,  202  ;  bre,  480  ; 
brekche,  480 ;  bren,  432,  487  ;  brera, 
432  ;  brimlu,  428  ;  brind,  177  ;  brinkol, 
95 ;  broa,   281 ;  brori,    432 ;  bnlmaj, 

429  ;  brumbnim,  248  ;  brimdu,  429  ; 
budhal,  251 ;  bui^jari-dhamin,  36 ; 
btidshur,  501  ;  bfidu,  394 ;  bui,  144 ; 
bfiin,  434 ;  bnka,  137  ;  bokain,  68  ; 
bnkai,  293 ;  buldu,  528 ;  bumsutn, 
205  ;  bnn,  276  ;  buna,  177,  484  ;  bun- 
arala,  194 ;  btirans,  281  ;  buij,  458 ; 
burkundu,  183 ;  burra,  528 ;  bnrul, 
528 ;  bilrunsh,  281  ;  biirzal,  458 ; 
bushan,  469 ;  buta,  144 ;  bntru,  304  ; 
butshur,  501 ;  buzimpala,  110  ;  bwir, 
468  ;  byans,  510  ;  bvebering,  284. 

Cha&p,  460;  chabnk  chari,  44;  cba6hri. 
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286  ;    chadaa,   92  ;    chainchar,   406  ; 
chaii]gli,  405  ;  chaiara,  290 ;  chakstra, 
56 ;  chal,   201  ;  chalai,   588 ;   chalei, 
538 ;    chalhatti,   508 ;    challa  manta, 
456 ;   chalta,   1 ;  chamaggai,  2 ;  cha- 
m&T  kas,  452 ;  chftmb,  460;  cbiainba, 
3  ;  chamba,  811,  818  ;  chambal,  840  ; 
chambar  maya,  482;  chambar  m&ya, 
458;   chambel,    813;   chambeli,  818; 
chamiari,  194 ;  chamkat,  145 ;  chamkha- 
rak,  492  ;  chamhtLii,  94 ;  chainkal,  145 ; 
cbSmma,  469 ;  chamlia,  386  ;  champa, 
3;    chamra,    145;    chamraud,    840; 
cliainr5r,  340 ;  chamrar,  840 ;  chamyftr, 
145;  ch*n,  877;   chftncb,  198;  chan- 
dal,  898 ;  ch&ndan,  146 ;  chandan,  898, 
588 ;  chandi,  241  ;  cbandra,  877,  379 ; 
chfindiii,  822 ;  changathasi  dhap,  527  ; 
ohangma,  469,  470,  476;  chaniftt,  118; 
chanan,    478,   475 ;   chanshing,   512  ; 
chapkia,  835 ;  chappal  sSnd,  245 ;  chap- 
pertain,  101  ;  cbappertaug,  101 ;  chfi- 
pu,  460;  char,  127;  ch&ra,127;  char- 
keint,  208;  charkha,  882;  charkhri, 
492 ;  charr,   158 ;  charrei,  480 ;   cba- 
terni,  92;   cbatiQn,   825;   chato,  92; 
chatr,  92;   chaulai,  269;   cbauli,  82; 
channkra,  169 ;  channsh,  95 ;  chaori, 
82,  218;  chechar,  119;  chedwala,  92; 
chench,  197;  cheDJtll,  405;  cheprain, 
101  ;    cherara,    196 ;    cherauni,    110  ; 
cheraya,  255 ;  cheri  chara,  429 ;  cher- 
kush,  191 ;  cheroli,  191 ;  cheta  bata, 
257;  chettu,  90;  cbeuli,  290;  chewa, 
501 ;    chichra,    142  ;    chicliru,    404 ; 
chichwa,    175 ;  chihfir,   162 ;   chlkan, 
78;  chil,  506,  510;  chUa,  269,  510; 
chilana,  206;  chilanghati,  306;  chilfira, 
.248;    chilbil,    431;    chilghoza,    508; 
chilkiya,  269 ;  chilla,  248,  431 ;  chU- 
lar,  156;  chibnil,  481;   chUotu,  882; 
cliUpatta,  550 ;  chilrow,  528  ;  chilta- 
eita,  556;  chlltu,  510;  clumkani,  164; 
chinannu,  191  ;  chinlir,  484 ;  cblnni, 
407  ;  chiata,  338 ;  chiuyak,  63  ;  cbir, 
506,  510;  chirara,  382;  chiraiili,  127; 
chirchira,  882 ;  chiri,  508 ;  ehirchltta, 
845  ;  chirichog,  318  ;  chirmutti,  456 ; 
chirndi,  19,  882 ;  chironji,  127 ;  chiror, 
12  ;   chirunda,  19  ;   chiti  must,  145 ; 
chiti-airin,  72 ;  chitpattra,  251 ;  chitra, 
12, 114;  chitta  bagau,  473  ;  chittfinia, 
90;  chittita  chettu,  556;  chitu,  510; 
chiu,  281  ;  chiu,  438  ;  chin,  510 ;  chiu- 
la,  142  ;  chiiira,  290  ;  cho,  205  ;  chogo, 
589  ;  choklu,  120  ;  choku,  428  ;  chola, 
206 ;  chopar,  44 ;  chopra,  19,  79 ;  chora, 
482;  chosi,  120;  chotara,  571;  chotra, 
571  ;  chowdi,  241  ;  chu,  488  ;  chua, 
202;  chual,  78;  chual,  114;  chuAri, 


191  ;  chuch,  586;  chuhSra,  552;  chuj, 
804 ;    chok,    888  ;    chuklapatha,    29  ; 
chula,  488  ;  chulcha,  142  ;  chUle,  194  ; 
chum,  304 ;  chuma,  388 ;  chun,  407, 
438  ;  chiinga,  438  ;  chiini,  585  ;  chunt, 
205 ;   chupra,   285,   286  ;    chur,    480, 
528  ;  churna,  89  ;  chutian,  325. 
D&b,  259  ;  daberi,  82 ;  dadAr,  516  ;  dad- 
hari,  422  ;  dadia,  388 ;  dOdfir,  92  ;  dad- 
Qri,  428  ;  dahai,  238  ;  dahan,  46 ;  da- 
heo,  426;   dahi,   837;   daholia,  420; 
dahu,  426  ;  dain,  249  ;  daira,  324;  daj- 
kar,  81 ;  dak&ri,  248;  d&kh,  98;  dak- 
hang,   98 ;   dakhani,  178 ;   dakhmlla, 
119 ;  dakh-nirbiai,  10;  dakki,  98  ;  dak- 
kuri,  802 ;  d&ku  phal,  391  ;   dal,  78 ; 
dftl,  241  ;  dala,  73  ;  d&l  chini,  9  ;  dftl- 
chini,  874  ;  dalchini,  878  ;  d&lim,  241 ; 
dalli,  78  ;  dalme,  455 ;  dalUng,  257 ; 
dftma,  134  ;  damanat,  41 ;  damon,  40  ; 
dampara,  124;  danda,  438;  dandal,  19  ; 
dandelo,  267  ;  dandora,  877 ;  dandwa 
singali,  489  ;  daral,  78 ;  darar,  340 ;  dfir- 
chob,  12  ;  dftrhald,  12  ;  darhda,  324  ; 
dftrim,   241 ;  darln,   78 ;  dannar,  47 ; 
darnn,  241  ;  darn,  241 ;  daaftundu,  296  ; 
daasi,   813  ;  daawila,   119 ;    datianga, 
340  ;  d&u,  227  ;  dauldhak,  140  ;  d&wa, 
227  ;  d&wi,  238  ;  daya,  368  ;  debdari,  5  ; 
dedwar,  516  ;  degar,  423 ;  deingan,  337 ; 
deikna,  68  ;  dek,  68  ;  dek&mftli,  270 ; 
dendm,  255  ;  denthar,  368 ;  deodftr,  516, 
538  ;  dSphtll,  426  ;  dera,  868  ;  deri,  73  ; 
deachu,  537  ;  deuffhan,  387  ;  deura,  24  ; 
devidan,  5  ;  devi  ai&r,  583 ;  dewau,  837  ; 
dewdar,   516 ;   dhfi,  238 ;  dhae,  238  ; 
dh&ian,  337  ;  dhaivan,  337  ;  dh&k,  142  ; 
dhakkamairah,  82  ;  dhakki,  447  ;  dhal, 
78 ;  dhaman,  337 ;    dhftmin,  40,  41  ; 
dhamin,  40,    41  ;   dhamman,  87,  40 ; 
dhanma,  481 ;  dhamOn,  40 ;  dhftni,  455 ; 
dhao,  229  ;  dharauli,  324  ;  dhftru,  241  ; 
dhatela,  196 ;  dhan,  227,  426 ;  dhaa- 
kra,  227, 229  ;  dhaula,  238,  318  ;  dhaula 
khejra,  188 ;  dhauli,  267 ;  dhauntika, 
123  ;  dhaura,  89,  227,  238  ;  dhauri,  89, 
227 ;  dh&wa,  227;   dhedu  mera,  423  ; 
dheu,  426 ;  dheugr,  2 ;  dhewas,  146 ; 
dhewtie,  238 ;  dhobela,  221 ;  dhobin, 
150  ;  dhOdi,  326  ;  dhdkri,  227  ;  dhoitu, 
818  ;  dhondri  mara,  159  ;  dhorara,  159  ; 
dh5ta  mara,  849  ;  dhudi,  823  ;  dhudi, 
824,  826,  420  ;  dhiina,  28  ;  dhimo,  528  ; 
dhup,  506, 507, 538 ;  dhupi,  538 ;  dhnpri 
chandan,  588  ;  dhur  chiik,  388  ;  dhura, 
420;    dhuvie,    238;   di&r,   816,    516; 
didriar,172  ;  dikamaU,271 ;  dUa,  123  ; 
dindaca,  227  ;  dindal,  227  ;  diusa,  76  ; 
divi-dm,  157;  do,  472;  doani,  36; 
dobcin,  150  ;  doda,  206  ;  dodan,  107 ; 
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dotloni,  107;  dodra,  76;  dohii,  227; 
dom-sai,  6  ;  dondra,  267  ;  dor,  73, 120  ; 
dotti  mara,  840 ;  drab,  78 ;  dr&b  chir, 
506  ;  drakflha,  98  ;  drange,  95  ;  dranffu, 
95  ;  drawi,  72,  78  ;  drek,  68  ;  drenda, 
19  ;  drob,  183  ;  drunda,  76 ;  dross,  868  ; 
duden,  806  ;  dadhapar,  78  ;  dudhi,  327, 
383  ;  dud  phras,  475  ;  dudla,  119, 194, 
442  ;  dugdugia,  284 ;  dukesa,  451 ;  dum- 
ni,  813  ;  dun,  497  ;  dungla,  119  ;  dunri, 
73  ;  dunshing,  528 ;  dzaral,  80. 

Elian,  280;  ein,  404;  eiiur,  69;  ellal, 
280 ;  ellan,  280  ;  endra,  44  ;  er,  192  ; 
erendi,  445  ;  eri,  576  ;  esar,  197  ;  eyftr, 
280. 

FSg,  420 ;  fagftri,  418 ;  fagora,  92  ;  fa- 
gbro,  420 ;  faga,  418,  420 ;  faguri, 
418  ;  fagwSra,  420  ;  falls,  475  ;  farSs, 
22  ;  farri,  40  ;  farsh,  472  ;  farwa,  22  ; 
fease,  547  ;  findak,  494  ;  fisauni,  278  ; 
fog,  420 ;  fras,  473 ;  frfish,  22 ;  frast, 
472. 

Gsb,  298  ;  gabdi,  17  ;  gftd  kiyi,  204  ;  ga- 
dumbal,  120;  gaggar,  281 ;  gagj&ira,  416 ; 
gaha,  804 ;  f^n,  391  ;  gainti,  168  ; 
gair,  309  ;  gigachinni,  81 ;  gajera,  571 ; 
gaiiun,  416  ;  g^jua,  416  ;  galooja,  508 ; 
galdu,  809  ;  galgoja,  508  ;  gallon,  206  ; 
gallu,  539 ;  gambari,  365 ;  gftn,  821 ; 
gftndal,  260 ;  gandela,  48 ;  gandera, 
322  ;  gandha,  398  ;  ^dha  firoza,  507 ; 
gandbal,  275  ;  gSndi,  48  ;  gandla,  48  ; 
ganger,  88,  95,  845  ;  gangerun,  38  ; 
gangr,  88 ;  fj^ngichu,  439 ;  ganhila, 
867 ;  ganhira,  828 ;  ganhnla,  260 ;  ganl, 
48  ;  ganlra,  828  ;  ganjak,  128  ;  gan- 
nlari,  866  ;  gKnt,  48 ;  garar,  287  ;  gar 
badero,  828  ;  gar  b^janr,  879,  577  ; 
gardal,  167  ;  ganlsln,  191, 192  ;  gardar, 
116;  gardhan,  92;  gaigas,  48,  456; 
gaigela,  408-;  garin£,  321 ;  gaijera, 
571 ;  gaijial,  571 ;  garkath,  218 ;  gar- 
kaula,  574 ;  garknm,  251  ;  garmalu, 
164  ;  garmehtO,  210  ;  gama,  821 ;  gar- 
rar,  450  ;  garri,  209,  562  ;  gaishun, 
574  ;  gar'Sbuna,  19  ;  gar-slliing,  19  ; 
garugirch,  568 ;  garur,  79,  809 ;  ganll, 
449 ;  gaunta,  285 ;  gausam,  105 ;  gautba, 
805  ;  gaw&l  kopra,  39  ;  gaz,  21 ;  gSang, 
255  ;  ^eh,  494  ;  geia,  450  ;  gell,  539 ; 
gengn,  151 ;  genti,  168 ;  gerla,  442 ; 
gerp,  562 ;  gewftun,  123 ;  ghant,  92, 
576  ;  gbantaparali,  576  ;  ghantapatali, 
576  ;  gbar,  384  ;  ghsri,  455  ;  gnarrar, 
450  ;  gburl-marra,  124  ;  gbatul,  90  ; 
ghaut,  305 ;  ehazlei,  20 ;  gbesi,  479 ; 
ghin,  891 ;  gmwfti,  390;  ghiwftin,  891 ; 
gblwala,  368  ;  ghogar,  63  ;  gbont,  92  ; 
gborar,  175  ;  ghotia,  90  ;  gnowl,  250  ; 
gbu^ja,  63  ;  ghurgS,  270  ;  ghurri,  63  ; 


gbiiter,  90;  ghuttia,   318;  ghwareja, 
182 ;    gbwareshtm,   191 ;    gbwet,    90 
gbwi,  421 ;  giam,  516 ;  giftnh&n,  891 
gianm,  208  ;  ^dard&k,  95, 194  ;  gldar 
rukh,  6 ;  giduri,  386 ;  giggar,  85 ;  gihen 
891 ;  gU&s,  193 ;  gilla,  167 ;  gllo,  9 
gin,  840  ;  glngSm,  208  ;  gir,  470  ;  ^Ira, 
460 ;  ^cbl,  248 ;  girgitti,  49 ;  girk, 
456 ;  girmala,  164 ;  giithan,  95,  456 
girva,  74;  gish,   492;  giur,  465;  gi 
wain,  391 ;  gniet-kung,  506 ;  goa-s&l, 
6  ;  gobar  mowa,  499  ;  gobla^  423  ;  go 
bra,  528 ;  gobna,  528 ;  goganda,  25 
gogatti,  257  ;  gogera,  151 ;  goglna,  25 
gog8a»92,  283,  285  ;  goher,  95  ;  gohinla 
278 ;  gojar,  182 ;  gol,  480 ;  gorkatri 
186;  goleiU88;  golkamela,452;  gond 
889  ;  gondhun,836  ;  gondi,388  ;  gond 
ni,  888 ;  gonjha,  188  ;  gonta,  24  ;  go 
phla,  571 ;  gorada,  188  ;  gorak-imli,  80 
gor  annsa,   549  ;    goria,  492 ;  gorwa, 
562  ;  gotaha,  90  ;  gotho,  820  ;  goti,  90 
gotti,  90 ;  guch,  258,  259 ;  gudgud&la, 
32  ;  gfidlei,  92  ;  gugal,  26,  64  ;  gngal, 
63 ;  guggal,  587  ;  gucgar,  61 ;  guggur, 
68  ;  gugu,  108  ;  guguir68 ;  giigul,  286 ; 

fu-kikar,    180 ;    gul&b,   208 ;   gulabi, 
C3  ;  gulab  jaman,  238  ;  gulab  resham 


177  ;  gula  chin,  828 ;  gnlar,  83  ;  gular, 
420,    422;  guldar,    114;  guldei,    92 
gullll,  809 ;  gulkandar,  82;  gulli,  88 
gulnashtar,  140 ;  gulo,  9 ;  gm  saigad 
891 ;  gulu,  88 ;  guluncha,  9 ;  gnlwail 
8;  gumar,  236;  gumgacha,  310;  gum 
bar,  365;  gunficha,  198;  guncbi,  189 
gondi,    888 ;    gungat,     271 ;    gungo 
88,;  giin  palos,  206;    ffurftcha,    198 
guras,    281 ;  gurbari,   175 ;  gurbhell 
40;  gurcba,   571;  guigu,  122;    gur 
gull,  456;  gurgura,  287;  gnrar,  175 
guriftl,   159,   160;  gprinda,  196;  gur 
kats,  145  ;  gurkur,  175  ;  gurl  pata,  50 
gnrmala,   164  ;  gur  musmireya,   447 
gursbagal,   145  ;    gur  tushiara,    406 
gutl,    90;   gnvalni,    286;   guya,    576 

gwhy  879 ;  gwala  dftrlm,  80,  455 ;  gwa 
n,  205;  gwaldakh,  214;  gwald&kb 
215;  gwalld&r,   297;  gwfindlsh,  260 
gwep,   115;   gwia,   258;  gwiar,    160 
gwiya,  6. 

Haddu,  252;  bftdri,  225;  bfidru,  296 
bSg,  225  ;  hajeru,  172 ;  bala,  60 ;  ha 
lad-wail,  44  ;  halbambar,  !248  ;  haldu 
268  ;  haldwa,  268;  haleo,  252  ;  balra 
223  ;  hamu,  802  ;  hanfldun,  108 
hanchu,  78 ;  hftne,  103 ;  hanOz,  304 
har,  228,  814 ;  haralu,  445  ;  harara, 
223  ;  hardn,  263  ;  hardu  marrah,  263 
h&rf,  191 ;  banner,  314 ;  harin  harra 
69 ;  barln  khana,  69 ;   haijemTi,  10 
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liarjura,  100  ;  liarku,  120  ;  harla,  223  ; 
harnanli,  445 ;  harra,  223 ;  harrftni, 
161  ;  barren,  176  ;  liarri,  48  ;  harriftna, 
144  ;  harrQ,  252  ;  har8ankar,.100  ;  har- 
singhar,  314  ;  hartho,  456  ;  liaulio, 
377  ;  h&ur,  458  ;  heddi,  263  ;  hedu, 
263  ;  hero,  480  ;  hewar,  184  ;  hifismln, 
306  ;  himbareh,  432  ;  himu,  409  ;  bin- 

Sen,  59  ;  hiugot,  59  ;  hingota,  59  ; 
inga,  59  ;  hir,  223  ;  hirek,  296  ;  hiro- 
iah,  164 ;  his,  15 ;  hisSla,  197 ;  liia- 
hnlu,  197 ;  hiikngania,  15  ;  hodnng, 
474 ;  hombn,  23  ;  honal,  226 ;  hoom, 
5,  7 ;  hulSs,  282 ;  hul&shi,  60 ;  hnlda, 
74  ;  hQlia,  206  ;  hQm,  302  ;  htlinira, 
23 ;  haraa,  441. 

lllar,  9  ;  illupi,  290  ;  Imar,  492  ;  imli,  163,  . 
173  ;  !ad,  445  ;  ladak,  338 ;  indarjan, 
324  ;  indrajau,  824  ;  indri,  487  ;  ingai*, 
235  ;  ingol,  59  ;  ingua,  59  ;  inzar,  4^9 ; 
inzarra,  39  ;  iogia  padera,  278  ;  ippe, 
290  ;  ippi,  290  ;  irn,  480  ;  inim,  446 ;  . 
iron,  363 ;  irQp-mara,  289 ;  iser,  191  ; 
ishwarg,  322 ;  itola,  164. 

Ja^rgarwui,    164;   jaggm  -  marra,    1^4; 
jagni,  512  ;  jahi,  313  ;  jaimangal,  349  ; 
jait,  137  ;  jftl,  315,  316  ;  jal  bftga,  268  ; 
jald&ru,  191  ;  jalidar,  98  ;  jallaiir,  161 ; 
j&m,   233 ;  jamal  gota,    440 ;   joman, 
233,  234  ;  j&mana,  194  ;  jamara,  259  ; 
jamawa,  234  ;  jamba,  171  ;  jamlr,  52  ; 
jamni,  233  ;  jamoa,  82  ;  jamrassi,  82  ; 
jama,  194  ;  jamui,  194  ;  jan,  404 ;  jaml, 
88,  136,  169  ;  jangal  ka  parQngi,  479  ; 
jangli  benti,  474 ;  jangli  frafit,  473 ; 
jangli  kbajur,  555  ;  jangU  pipli,  414  ; 
jangra,  88  ;  jaighan,  137  ;  jant,  169  ; 
jfirimu,    112  ;   jarlangei,    255  ;   jaiHl, 
240  ;  jassiindi,   166  ;  jati,    318  ;    jaii, 
21  ;  jaun,  430  ;  jawa,  258  ;  jawa,  144  ; 
jawan,  144  ;  jawani,  144  ;  jawasa,  144  ; 
jaya,  137;  jayanti,  137;J€bali,  36;  jepal, 
440  ;  jenin^  371  ;  jewassi,  144  ;  jbag- 
gar,  546. ;  jhal,  315  ;  jhal,  316  ;  jhand, 
169,    184 ;  jhangra,    546 ;   jhar,    315, 
316  ;  jharberi,  88  ;  jhari,  88  ;  jhatela, 
196,  366,  382  ;  jhan,  20  ;  jhigiia,  123  ; 
jhijau,  137  ;  jhingban,  123  ;  ibit,  315  ; 
jbora,  637  ;  jia  puta,  451  ;  jiban,  123  ; 
jiyik,    203  ;   jindi,  410  ;  jinti,    196 ; 
jirka,  371 ;  jit,   316  ;  jivputrak,  451 ; 
jonkaphal,  34  ;  joti,  451 ;  juari,  306  ; 
jaari,  313  ;  jQi,  276  ;  julpai,  44  ;  jiim- 
rassi,   82  ;  juti,   451 ;  jati,   48  ;  jotru, 
286. 

Ka,  497 ;  k&bar,  416  ;  kabarra,  14  ;  kab- 
bar,  315,  316  ;  kfibotang,  497  ;  kilbra, 
14  ;  kabul,  472  ;  kachal,  525  ;  kacliSm, 
431;  kacban,  526;  kacheyta,  172; 
kochir,  252  ;  kachka,156  ;  kachlei,  21 ; 


kuchlora,  173  ;  kachnal,  159  ;  kachnnr, 
160 ;  kachri,  826  ;  kacbur,  252  ;  kadal, 
296  ;  kadamba,  261 ;  kaddam,  261,262  ; 
kadewar,  80 ;  kilepbal,  495 ;  kaghllk, 
214  ;   k&ghania,    114  ;   kaghzi   nirobu, 
52 ;   kOgsha,   252,  423 ;   kaguji  nebu, 
52  ;  kcliimu,  306  ;  kahCi,  807  ;  kahua, 
224 ;    kahwa,    276  ;    kftl,    428,    433 ; 
kaiger,  186;  kalkar,  63;  kaikra,  63; 
kaiKan,  18  ;  kail,  610,  525 ;  kaim,  414  ; 
kain,  432  ;  kait,  56 ;  kaitha,  56  ;  kigei, 
201  ;  kai  zabSn,  282  ;  kajra,  317  ;  kaj- 
raata,  6  ;  kak,  420 ;  k&kai,  122  ;  ka- 
kammal,   422 ;    kakar,   63 ;   kakbang, 
392  ;    kakham,    286  ;    kakkar,    122 ; 
kakkeran,    119 ;    kakkrangche,    122 ; 
kakkrein.  120  ;  kakkri.  111,  119  ;  kak- 
kro,  112;    kakla,   122;    kakmari,  8; 
kakoa,  18,  90  ;  kakor,  90;  kakra,  122  ; 
kakrai.  111  ;  kakra-singi,  123  ;  kakri, 
14  ;  kakria,  142  ;  kakna,  239  ;  kakrio, 
239  ;    kaktJi,    252  ;    kakamdan,    82 ; 
k&kOri,  380 ;  kal,  404  ;  kala  akhi,  19$  ; 
kala  auDsa,   549;   kala  dhokra^  229; 
kala  bisala,    196 ;    kala  hisala,   198 ; 
kalakat,   194;  kala  lae,  91,  96,  574; 
kala  muka,  82 ;  kala  si^ena,  136  ;  kala 
titmaliya,  259  ;  kalauri,  33  ;  kala-war, 
198 ;    kalban,    382 ;    kalchang,    469 ; 
kalehoza,  508;  kali  barren,  175  ;  kali> 
katha,  285  ;  kali  must,  145  ;  kalmdra, 
111;     kali    riDg,    482;    kaliim,  547; 
kallai,  2  ;  kallam,  262;  kalli&chi,  198; 
kallon,  506 ;    kalm,    452 ;    kalp,  30  ; 
kalrai,  528  ;  kalsis,   176  ;  kalsls,  283  ; 
kalucho,  76  ;  kalvari,  14  ;  kamal,  444  ; 
kamarali  -  nebu,  52  ;    kamaranga,  45  ; 
kamarri,  270  ;  karabal,  120,  444 ;  kam- 
bhar,  365  ;  kamela,  444  ;  kamlla,  444 ; 
kamini,  48  ;  kamla,  12  ;  kamlai,  123  ; 
kammaJ,  12  ;  kamo,  217 ;  kampti,  44; 
kanachi,  197,  198  ;  kanak,  95 ;  kanak- 
Champa,    35 ;    kanalla,    161  ;    kanapa 
chettu,  235  ;  kauchan,   296 ;  kanchli, 
112  ;  kanda,  388  ;  kanda,  96  ;  kandan, 
160  ;  kandara,  252;  kandei,  18 ;  kan- 
der,  14 ;  kandhara,  19 ;  kandi,  18, 169  ; 
kandiari,  80,    85,  198  ;    kandika,  85 ; 
kandla,  161 ;  kandlar,  76  ;  kandlu,  76  ; 
kando,  156 ;  kandi-e,  525 ;  kuidu,  80 ; 
kaner,  328  ;  kanera,  278  ;  kangar,  120, 
122 ;  kangei,  262 ;  kanghi,  206 ;  kanglu', 
430 ;  kango,  345  ;  kangii,  18 ;  kangu, 
302,  345,  425 ;  kanguni,  82 ;  kauiar, 
160,  164  ;  kaninchi,  508 ;  kanira,  328 ; 
kaniuri,  248 ;  kaniyur,  328  ;  kaiii,  46 ; 
kanja-luta,  334;   kanjar,  112;  kanji, 
92;    kanii,    153;    kanju,    431;  kank, 
18 ;   kankar,  63 ;   kanki,  18 ;  kankol, 
391 ;  kankoli,  391 ;  kanmar,  107 ;  kap- 
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nena,  156 ;  kanni,  128 ;  kannachi,  508 ; 
kauor,  103  ;  kanshin,  111 ;  kansi)  213  ; 
kantalu,  278;  kaiitanch,  198;  kanta 
singar,  490 ;  kantena,  287  ;  kanta,  88  ; 
kanthal,  425;  )cantian,  202;kanwail,  96; 
kaiiwa],  882 ;  kanzal,  111,  112 ;  kao, 
807 ;  kapasi,  84,  494  ;  kaphal,  495 ; 
kar,  428  ;  karal,  160  ;  karalli,  160  ; 
karklla,  442;  kaialla,  128,  175;  karnm, 
261 ;  karanibra,  175  ;  karaiiKa,  196  ; 
karasgal,  164  ;  karanj,  153 ;  karanja, 
156;  karanjh,  158;  karanji,  175,  431 ; 
kanu^o,  156  ;  karanphal,  52 ;  karanta, 
380 ;  karanto,  39 ;  karar,  160  ;  karaun, 
820  ;  karaunj,  156  ;  kaiaunda,  820 ; 
karbarn,  248  ;  karbat,  156  ;  karchaii- 
na,  410;  kardahi,  229;  karer,  198, 
201  ;  kaiignalia,  450 ;  kari,  14,  452  ; 
kari,826;  karil,  14;  kari  matti,  225; 
karkaxma,  88  ;  karkannie,  284 ;  kar- 
kari,  156  ;  karkun,  456 ;  karia,  404 ; 
karmarri,  270  ;  karmora,  248  ;  karni- 
kara,  85  ;  karo,  175  ;  karoln,  62; 
karosj,  156 ;  karra,  175,  826  ;  karralwa, 
15 ;  karrauth,  10  ;  karri,  7  ;  karru,  409 ; 
kananey  9 ;  karsh,  482 ;  karahu,  479  ; 
kaTSui,  479 ;  karnk,  286  ;  karuk,  838  ; 
karun,  78,  409  ;  kan'mda,  820 ;  karilr, 
95,  248  ;  karvila,  15 ;  karwa  indariau, 
326 ;  karwant,  10  ;  karzu,  479  ;  kas, 
144;  kaahin,  119;  kashti,  508;  kas- 
kei,  135 ;  kasmal,  12 ;  kasmol,  253  ; 
kasir,  178;  kasir,  252;  kasscB,  421 ;  kassi, 
449  ;  kassuma,  105 ;  kasu,  142  ;  kastLri, 
79;  kat,  28;  kat&ia,  429;  kat&ri,  19, 
204  ;  katbel,  56  ;  katbSr,  90  ;  kat  bhe- 
wal,  42  ;  kat  dhaara,  239  ;  kat  gnlaria, 
428  ;  katgQli,  468  ;  katha,  187  ;  kathal, 
425  ;  katbera,  243  ;  kathewat,  185  ; 
katbgolar,  422  ;  kathi,  23,  132,  135, 
136  ;  kathQni&r,  429  ;  kathu,  185  ; 
kati,  185  ;  katila,  34  ;  katira,  84  ; 
katira,  465  ;  katkaranj,  156 ;  kat  kar- 
inga,  156  ;  katmanna,  62  ;  kat  marra, 
880  ;  katmSdh,  880  ;  katmorla,  380  ; 
kat-nlm,  48  ;  katol,  425  ;  katonda,  258  ; 
katonj,  490  ;  katori,  10  ;  katrain,  95  ; 
katrar,  189 ;  katrola,  575 ;  katrota, 
575  ;  katsirsa,  150 ;  katsn,  135 ;  kat- 
tar,  18  ;  kattawa,  19  ;  katti,  18  ;  katti 
manda,  438  ;  kattang,  564  ;  katnl, 
278;  katnla,  62;  k&a,  807;  kaala, 
76  ;  kauli,  95  ;  kaoli,  525 ;  kaunjeria, 
178;  kaunki,  120;  kaur,  14;  k&ura, 
409  ;  kauri.  111  ;  kauria,  275  ;  kau- 
riala,  144  ;  kauri  jal,  815  ;  kaurio,  273  ; 
kauri  van,  815 ;  kawa,  224 ;  kawal, 
.877  ;  kawala,  378  ;  kazurati,  83  ;  keim, 
262;  kein,  446;  keindu,  296;  kel- 
mang,   516 ;   kelu,   516 ;   kemal,   12  ; 


kembal,  123,  444 ;  kemlu,  12 ;  kendu, 
294  ;  kcnt,  204  ;  ksol,  414 ;  keoli,  516  ; 
keor,  828,  826;  kerauli,  880;  keri, 
810,  404;  kewan,  84;  khabar,  414, 
416  ;  khabara,  420  ;  khabbar,  816 ;  khai, 
432 ;  khair,  172,  186 ;  khair  cbampa, 
828  ;  khairwaU  160  ;  khaja,  449  ;  kbigi, 
552, 554 ;  khajir,  205  ;  khajQr,  552, 554  ; 
kbajuri,  555;  khakra,  142  ;  khakro,  142 ; 
khaksi,  430  ;  khalja,  507  ;  kbalk,  428  ; 
khamara,  443  ;  khammarra,  365  ;  kban- 
da,  501 ;  khauiara,  198  ;  khanjak,  128  ; 
khajiua,  501  ;  kbansing,  112 ;  khai-, 
169 ;  kharai,  81  ;  kharaJc,  428,  429  ; 
kharanja,  480  ;  kbaranji,  175  ;  kbaraa, 
116  ;  khardhawa,  227  ;  kbardi,  229  ; 
khareu,  479,  480 ;  kharika,  428 ;  kba- 
riz,  209;  kbaijal,  315;  khark,  428; 
kharkath,  847 ;  kbarlei,  22 ;  kharmo, 
256 ;  kharmucb,  198 ;  khamtLb  nubti, 
166  ;  kharot,  497  ;  khaipat,  62  ;  kbar- 
rei,  6;  kharsan,  144;  kharsiiig,  849; 
kharsingi,  849 ;  kharsu,  480 ;  khar 
tat,  408 ;  kharwala,  405 ;  khasaroa, 
480  ;  kbassi,  449 ;  kbatip,  258  ;  kba&, 
307  ;  kheir,  186  ;  kbeira,  169  ;  khejri, 
169  ;khenti,  135, 186  ;khep,  144  ;  kher, 
186  ;kheT8ari,  814  ;kbewi)au,  421  ;khi- 
char,  346  ;  kbimor,  258  ;  khiua,  442  ; 
khinjak,  123  ;  khiima,  442  ;  khip,  144, 
335  ;khippi,  144  ;  khir,  291 ;  khirg,  428; 
khirk,  428 ;  kbimi,  291,  824  ;  khish- 
lug,  78  ;  khitsar,  346  ;  kbor,  184,  497  ; 
khowsey,  84 ;  khigiyau,  552 ;  kbuleu, 
431  ;  kbam,  255  ;  kbunib,  44  ;  kbumbi, 
236  ;  kharbur,  421  ;  khttri,  480 ;  kha- 
riari,  270  ;  khnrma,  552  ;  khOrrCLr,  270  ; 
kbusam,  499  ;  kbutrau,  526  ;  kbwaind, 
160 ;  klain,  391 ;  kiam,  826  ;  kiamil, 
123  ;  kiar,  164  ;  kiari,  14  ;  kikar,  180  ; 
kikia,  9,  874  ;  kilai,  176  ;  kilar,  516  ; 
kUaunta,  528  ;  kilawa,  323  ;  kUei,  616  ; 
kill,  175 ;  killar,  216 ;  kilmich,  268, 
259 ;  kilmira,  62  ;  kilmoia,  571 ;  kilonj, 
482 ;  kllpattar,  111 ;  kilpattar,  112 ; 
kilu,  526  ;  kilu.  111,  647  ;  kimlu,  128  ; 
kimri,  418  ;  kimu,  409  ;  kindal,  226  ; 
kingaro,  81 ;  kingi,  404  ;  kingli,  172  ; 
kingora,  571  ;  kingrei,  172  ;  kingri, 
156;  kinjal,  226;  kinye,  176;  kip, 
835  ;  kioch,  78  ;  kiral,  14  ;  kiran,  456 ; 
kiri,  813  ;  kirkiria,  374  ;  kinnira,  49  ; 
kirmoli,  110  ;  kimi,  291 ;  kirrari,  218; 
kirru,  216 ;  kirsam,  314  ;  kisu,  142 ; 
kithu,  204  ;  kitla.  111 ;  kitmirria,  62  ; 
kitola,  164;  kltserma,  846;  kitwali, 
164 ;  klianti,  255 ;  ko,  807  ;  koamil, 
462  ;  koamla,  128  ;  koan,  20, 21  ;  kob- 
bari,  567  ;  kobusi,  496  ;  kocbani,  105 ; 
kocban,  262;  koda,  840;  kodi,  256; 
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kodwari,  160 ;  koe,  460  ;  koeli,  250 ; 
kogar,  326  ;  koh&,  224 ;  koham,  105  ; 
konen,  132  ;  kohl,  460  ;  kohokjt-mar- 
rah,  125  ;  kohU,  307  ;  kok,  420  ;  koka, 
125  ;  kokam  phtd  ka  banda,  898  ;  ko- 
kan  ber,  85 ;  kokhuri,  286 ;  kokkita, 
271  ;  koki-a,  382  ;  kolain,  506  ;  kolan 
506  ;  kolar,  160  ;  kolecha,  508  ;  koUar, 
160  ;  kolon,  506  ;  konda  manga,  271 
konecha,  508  ;  konhaiali,  878  ;  koniun 
chi,  508  ;  kora,  826  ;  koria,  452  ;  korin 
da,  820 ;  korna  nebn,  62 ;  koroh,  26 
korot,  497  ;  korsa,  446  ;  kossam,  105 
kosum,  105 ;  kosuudra,  159 ;  kowa,  224 
kramali,  472 ;  krammal,  475 ;  kren, 
479  ;  knahna-chura,  167  ;  krok,  525, 
528  ;  krot,  497  ;  krucho,  76  ;  krui,  479  ; 
krumbal,  422 ;  krun,  194,  409 ;  krua- 
bal,  193 ;  kachme,  463  ;  kii,  204 ;  ku« 
428  ;  kiiar,  826  ;  kuchan,  502  ;  knchla, 
817  ;  kuchni,  93  ;  kudrau,  525  ;  kud- 
rom,  528 ;  kuer,  326 ;  kuji,  201  ;  kiy- 
ran,  552 ;  kuju,  201 ;  kukai,  18 ;  ku- 
kandra.  111 ;  kiikei,  93 ;  kcurkni,  251  ; 
kukurkat,  267  ;  knkyan,  552  ;  kar- 
kuria,  339  ;  kula  bis,  388  ;  kulara,  259  ; 
kxillak,568  ;  kulru,  33  ;  kultolia,  370  ; 
kulu,  33  ;  kam,  95,  303  ;  kumali,  102 ; 
kumar,  865 ;  kumba,  431 ;  kHmbal, 
502  ;  kumbh,  236  ;  kumbi,  17  ;  kumbi, 
236  ;  ktimbi,  338  ;  kumil%  444  ;  kum- 
la-nebu,  53  ;  kummar,  432 ;  kum-pai- 
man,  338 ;  kumra,  262 ;  knmri,  236  ; 
kumta,  184  ;  kumtia,  188  ;  kun,  132  ; 
kunachi,  197 ;  kunch,  189,  259 ;  kunda, 
812  ;  kundaah,  460 ;  kandi,  169  ; 
knndo,  812 ;  kundor,  62  ;  kundura, 
62  ;  kunni  buti,  345 ;  knnghi.  111  ; 
kangku,  79 ;  kungkung,  285 ;  kungu, 
845^^;  kunj,  153,  431 ;  kunja  nali,  431  ; 
JfDjfi,  92  ;  kunkn,  79  ;  kunlai,  171 ; 
kknrat,  171;  kiinsa,  460;  kura,  80, 
B26 ;  kniut,  275  ;  kuri,  314  ;  kurie, 
248  ;  kurkan,  502  ;  kurkan  ber,  85  ; 
kurkni,  456  ;  kurmali,  102, 265  ;  kiinn- 
ru,  177 ;  kurol,  248  ;  kurai,  269 ; 
kusam,  105  ;  kushiala,  241  ;  kusbmul, 
12  ;  kusbu,  205  ;  kusi,  298  ;  kussomb, 
105;  kut,  257;  kuta,  135;  kuttiing 
bans,  564 ;  k<itz,  185  ;  kwer,  318  ;  kwia, 
201 ;  kwiala,  201 ;  kwillar,  160  ;  kwil- 
lim,  259. 
Labanu,  62 ;  laber,  145 ;  laduri,  814 ; 
lahan,  46  ;  lahura,  352  ;  lai,  20  ;  laila, 
463  ;  Ukhar,  121  ;  laL  jbau,  21 ;  lallye, 
178 ;  lammar,  367 ;  lamshing,  510 
lanang,  98 ;  lanebar,  835  ;  luigahiir, 
535  ;  lankaaU,  439  ;  Uo,  21  ;la8hi,  512 
lasiara,  836 ;  lasora,  886 ;  laarin,  175 
laasOra,  886  ;  lastuk,  502  ;  laawara,  886 


lathia,  144  ;  latkan,  17  ;  I&adar,  299  ; 
laur,  112  ;  lauri,  533  ;  lebu,  52  ;  lehtin, 
138 ;  lei,  20,  80 ;  leila,  806 ;  leindia, 
239  ;  leinva,  20,  21 ;  lelka,  422  ;  lendia, 
239  ;  lendwa,  442  ;  lesura,  836  ;  lesari, 
886  ;  lewar,  585,  538 ;  ll^jo,  205 ; 
Ihim,  510;  li,  208;  liii,  838;  liar, 
838;  lidhra,  123;  lienda,  442;  lim, 
510  ;  limbara,  70 ;  limbarra,  69  ;  limbo, 
67  ;  llrabu,  62  ;  limoun,  52  ;  limn,  52  ; 
lin,  208  ;  Unda,  442  ;  liu  ;  205  ;  liwar, 
205 ;  Imaiusa,  516 ;  lodh,299,800 ;  lohari, 
296  ;  lohasa,  120  ;  lohero,  852  ;  lohuri, 
852  ;  loj,  299  ;  lokandi,  96  ;  lolti,  806  ; 
loah,  299 ;  Irash,  119 ;  lu,  299 ;  Itiar, 
852 ;  lubar,  371 ;  ludh,  299  ;  lullei,  178  ; 
liin,  208  ;  luni,  209  ;  lust,  589. 
Madar,  331 ;  madara,  140  ;  madare,  456  ; 
madlatah,  449  ;  mad  malti,  44  ;  magar 
bans,  564;  magkal,  476;  magsber,  463  ; 
mahadeo  ka  phul,  386  ;  mahaka-marra, 
57  ;  mahal,  476  ;  luaha  Umbo,  68,  72  ; 
maha  nim,  72  ;  maha-nlmbu,  55  ;  ma- 
harut,  63  ;  mahaiili,  169  ;  mahlo,  567  ; 
mahlun,  72 ;  mahQka,  223 ;  mahua, 
289  ;  mahur,  885  ;  mabwa,  289  ;  mai, 
28;  maida,  879;  maidan  •  ka  -  kosnm, 
60  ;  mail,  92  ;  maila,  206 ;  maimfina, 
•  95  ;  main,  273  ;  mainhurl,  273  ;  maini, 
273  ;  mainphal,  278  ;  maizoiiye,  547  ; 
majnun,  465  ;  makar  tendi,  296  ;  mak- 
kal,  472,  476 ;  makhi,  453 ;  makkai, 
418;  makkuna,  159;  makola,  128; 
makshari,  482  ;  mal,  478  ;  malan,  182  ; 
malchang,  469 ;  maldang,  432 ;  mal- 
ghan,  161 ;  m&ljan,  161 ;  mal  kidcni, 
82  ;  m§l  kangoni,  81 ;  malla,  88  ;  malla 
nim,  68 ;  malligin,  876 ;  mala,  161 ; 
maluk,  297  ;  mamji,  483  ;  mamrSl,  92  ; 
mamri,  82  ;  manda,  425 ;  mandal,  281  ; 
mandar,  111  ;  mandarang,  111 ;  man- 
dari,  111 ;  mandei,  425 ;  manderung, 
432  ;  mandgay,  564  ;  mandia,  248 ; 
mandkolla,  273;  mandu,  483;  mani- 
oga,  219 ;  ma^jit,  222 ;  manneul,  273  ; 
mannu,  433 ;  manyar,  202 ;  manyul, 
273  ;  mara,  78  ;  maradsing,  34  ;  maral, 
432,  433;  marar4^45 ;  marari,  482; 
marazh,  482  ;  marcbob,  114  ;  marcbula, 
48 ;  marda,  380 ;  mareila,  81 ;  mar- 
ghang,  482 ;  mar  gbwakwa,  258  ;  mar- 
gosa,  67  ;  marisgiii,  376  ;  mark,  449  ; 
marka-marrah,  125  ;  marlea,  252 ;  mar- 
Hza,  252;  marmat»  183;  maror  phal, 
34 ;  marpol,  206 ;  marran,  432 ;  marria 
kari,  269  ;  mam'iB#432  ;  martan,  145  ; 
maru,  482  ;  maruk,  58 ;  marwan,  369  ; 
marwar,  161 ;  mashal,  512 ;  massu,  32  ; 
maBoa,  122 ;  maasuri,  128 ;  matazor, 
871 ;  matbara,  368 ;  matbirsbi,  177  ; 
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matta,  146 ;  matti,  225, 3S5 ;  mattipal, 
59  ;  mattranja,  868  ;  matzbans,  257  ; 
maudh,  138 ;  xnanl^  161 ;  mauLi,  143, 
159 ;  mftuli,  206  ;  maiUaari,  298  ;  maar, 
482 ;  maura,  369  ;  mauraio,  161 ;  man- 
ru,  438  ;  maya  rawa,  287  ;  mazri,  -547  ; 
meal,  204 ;  meda  lakri,  379,  380 ;  meda 
tumriy  19;  medh,  379;  mehal,  204; 
mehndi,  232,  238  ;  meini,  144  ;  mCnda, 
879 ;  mendaii,  380 ;  mendi,  288 ;  men- 
dm,  113  ;  meiinu,  433  ;  xnern,   483  ; 
metkur,  82  ;  mewri,  869 ;  mhar,  550  ; 
mhua,  130;  m^jhaola,   890;    milech, 
888;  milli  mara,  454;  mlndla,  278; 
miiandu,  82 ;  mini,  508  ;  xniBri-lei,  23 ; 
mitha  nebu,  52  ;  mithi  diar,  316 ;  mi- 
thi  van,  316  ;  mith-patta,  378  ;  mochi, 
140  ;  mohwa,  289  ;  xnoian,  124  ;  moina, 
124 ;  moka,  805 ;  mSkha,  305  ;  mol,  204; 
momanna,  95  ;  moni,  370 ;  mora,  369  ; 
moraun,  869 ;  mored,  432 ;  morinda,  528 ; 
moru,  482  ;  morua,  282 ;  morun,  433  ; 
moronda,  528 ;  mota  karmal,  1 ;  mor- 
phal,  206 ;  mowa,  885,  452,  499 ;  mowi, 
124 ;  mojen,  124 ;  mudanu,  469 ;  mudar, 
881 ;  mugra,  311 ;  muhli,  68  ;  makial 
baD8,  567 ;  mula,  143 ;  mulaka,  129 ; 
mnlin,  347 ;  mulaari,  298  ;  mnndi  mar- 
la,  262;  muneti,   212;  munga,  129; 
mux\j,  548 :   muiri,  257 ;  mtuusa  aij, 
439 ;  murad,  232  ;  muradh,  215  ;  mu- 
ria,  127 ;  markHa,  838 ;    mnr-marra, 
142;  murt,  145  ;  moskei,  278  ;  mush- 
kiara,  260  ;  muss,  145 ;  mutkar,  456 ; 
mutni,  92  ;  mzarai,  547. 
Nabar,  215  ;  nabre,  215  ;  nagdanm,  114  ; 
nagphana,     245 ;      nagpbansi,     245 ; 
nagre,  562 ;  n&k,  208 ;  nakhtar,  506, 
516  ;  nal  b&ns,   564  ;  nalkairu,   256  ; 
nalshuna,   889 ;    nami,    240 ;    nandi, 
240 ;    nang,    252 ;    nangarwal,    502 ; 
nangke,   214 ;    nani,   240 ;    nar,   93 ; 
narangi,  53  ;  nara  s^,  438  ;  narel,  557  ; 
narik^,    557 ;    naringi,    53 ;   nariyal, 
557 ;   narlei,   22 ;    naro,   248 ;   narri, 
562;    naahpati,    208;    naspal,    241; 
nasut,  140  ;  nanladi  mara,  370  ;  navili 
chettu,   431 ;    nebn,   52 ;    nehar,   50 ; 
Belkar,  149 ;  nelli  man,  454 ;  nelmal, 
817  ;  neoza,  508 ;  ner,  50 ;  nera,  282  ; 
nermali,  317  ;  newar,  79  ;  nhare,  539  ; 
niangha,  215 ;   nichni,   282  ;  niechak, 
388;   nigal,  562;    nkci,    278,    386; 
nikki,  502 ;  nikki  bekxar,  43 ;  nikki 
kander,  93 ;  nim,   67 ;  nimbar,  184 ; 
nimbarra,  69 ;  nimbu,  52  ;  nioai,  297  ; 
nior,   92 ;    nioza,    508 ;    niral,    845 ; 
niigkl,  562 ;  nirgunda,   869 ;  ninnali, 
817  ;  niu,  198,  460 ;  nfich,  804,  585  ; 
numani,  95  ;  nyai,  214 ;  nyanglia,  214. 


Olchi,  192,  193;   ooh,   549;   oeha,  82; 

otroj,  52. 
Paan,  118  ;  pabe,  475 ;  pabuna,  432  ;  pachi 
manu,  228  ;  p&d,  458  ;  p&dal,  351  ;  pad- 
arta,  351 ;  paddam,  194 ;  padel,  852  ; 
pader,  352  ;  padiftla,  851 ;  padlu,  251 ; 
padm,  194  ;  padmak,  588  ;  padri,  150, 
852  ;  padriftn,  160  ;  padriun,  82  ;  mg- 
unai,  198  ;  pahar  euiigri,  182  ;  pao&ri 
cha,  286 ;  pahari  Ka^zi,   52 ;   paha, 
216  ;  paiman,  288,  284  ;  pair,  416  ;  pllja, 
194 ;  pajja,  194 ;  pakar,  416  ;  pajdia, 
547  ;   pakh&na,     197  ;    pakhar,    414  ; 
pakhana,   414;  pakh  but,    476;  pak- 
imr,  255  ;  pakri,    414,    416  ;  pakahu, 
476  ;   pakura,  314;  palai,  120  ;  palak, 
416  ;  palakh,  414  ;  puas,  142  ;  patawat, 
556 ;  palla,   291  ;   palosa,    185 ;  palt, 
528  ;  paltu,  206  ;  palu,  205  ;  paludar, 
516,  528  ;  p&ma,  585,  537  ;  p&nan,  146  ; 
panar,   278 ;    panchman,   228  ;  pand, 
393,  394, 396, 897  ;  pandekilmoxa,  571  ; 
pandri,    351  ;   pangara,  189  ;  pangra, 
139  ;  pangra,  140  ;  paniah,  278  ;  pani 
jama,   463 ;    panjira,     189 ;    paiguli, 
453 ;   pankar,  103  ;   panniabhu,  271 ; 
panniari,  285;  pao,  570 ;  papar,  78,  481 ; 
papar,    78,    153 ;    napat  kalam,   258 ; 
papaya,    244 ;  papnar,    271 ;   pappar, 
447 ;    papra,  271 ;    papri,    96,     431, 
447  ;  papn,  153,  286  ;  papria,  380 ;  pap- 
rang,  447 ;  parand,  396  ;  pftraa,  194 ; 
parbhti,  151 ;  parbik,  10 ;  pargai,  480  ; 
pari,  571 ;  pariara,  140 ;  paroa,  422  ; 
parnil,  852 ;  parsid,  162 ;  partal,  528  ; 
pamr,   851  ;   parungi,    482 ;    pamra, 
9 ;     parwana,    285 ;      paaend,     296 ; 
pasendu,  296 ;   ]9&8h,   78  ;    paai,  14 ; 
paasi,  150 ;  paasi,   204 ;  pastuwanne, 
37;     patakhan,    207;     pataki,    BOj 
pataki,  10  ;  patang,   156  ;  patangali* 
110  ;  patha,  29,  894,  897  ;  pathor,^^,  ;* 
449  ;  pati  nebu,  52  ;  patii,  451 ;  patki,' 
474  ;  patoia,  380 ;  pattSh,  29  ;  pattali, 
78 ;    pattarola,   196  ;    pattewar,   ^96  ; 
pattharman,    868 ;    pattia,    29,    178 ; 
patU  kasmiri,  282  ;  patwan,  296  ;  pann- 
chinan,  228  ;  paulon,  29  ;  p^a,  194  ; 
pe,  828  ;  pease,  547  ;  peiiah,  127  ;  peka 
iMns,  566 ;  pendra,  270 ;    peni,   257 ; 
pepa,  559 ;  pepiya,  244 ;  perei  pasta- 
wane,  456  ;  pesh,  547  ;  peahora,  216  ; 
petari,   448 ;  pethra,  586 ;   pfia,  547  ; 
phaco  singhali,  489  ;  phala,  185 ;  pbalai, 
185  ;  phaJkni,  288  ;  plialdu,  262  ;  phal- 
xant,  487 ;  phalinda,  288  ;  phal3a,475; 
phalsa,  40 ;  phalsh,  475,  476 ;  phalM, 
40rphalwa,    40;     pbalwwa,     290 ; 
phJmaJ,   425;  P^i"!*^ .  if  ^  L?^^?? 


851 


Tphaiut-ilnghali,   488;  piiarenda. 
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233  ;  pliarengala,  110  ;  ptiaroiij,  487  ; 
pliarra,  547  ;  pharsa,  41 ;  phanai,  40 ; 
phorsia,  39,  40 ;  pharsula,  40 ;  pliarwa, 
87  ;  phatak,  458 ;  phaunda,  233  ; 
phedu,  420 ;  phendra  xoaira,  270 ; 
phindak,  207;  phillu,  278;  phiphar, 
271  ;  phipni,  92  ;  phitni,  85 ;  phlaaBU, 
475  ;  phog,  372 ;  phogali,  372 ;  phok, 
372;  ph5k,  502;  phomphli,  95; 
phulahi,  185  ;  phalancn,  214  ;  phtllel, 
290  ;  phnlla,  92  ;  phulsel,  258  ;  phulu, 
537 ;  pbulwa,  290  ;  phulwara,  196 ; 
phulwari,  201  ;  phupari,  80 ;  phnrz, 
458  ;  pliusera,  283  ;  phuB-kakrein,  119  ; 
phut,  255  ;  phutkia,  441 ;  plak,  460 ; 
pial,  127  ;  piar,  127 ;  pichka,  123 ; 
pilchi,  20 ;  pilchi,  21 ;  pilkhan,  414, 
416;  pUikcha,  213  ;  pilro,  255;  pilni 
potflJa,  49;  pllsa,  213;  pilti,  315; 
pimpri,  243  ;  pin,  338,  456 ;  pincho, 
79;    pindalu,     273;     pindara,    273; 

SindkAajur,    555 ;  pindnd,  528 ;  pin- 
ran,  528;  pingyat,  207  ;  ]>lpal,  415  ; 

pipal,  416  ;  pipro,   415  ;  pistan,   336  ; 

pitali,  443;    pitni,    85;     pitso,   562; 

pitta  marra,  238  ;  piuni,  510  ;  piyara, 

232 ;    po,  216 ;     pola,    144 ;    polach, 

175;    pona,   141;    popli,  399;   popli- 

chukay,  97  ;  poresh,  572 ;  potan,  29 ; 

potur,  267  ;  prabba,  559  ;  pratshu,  286  ; 

prt,    145;     prita,   508;     prist,    473; 

prong,   562 ;  prora,   878  ;  prot^   251 ; 

prosC   472 ;    pu,   674 ;    pudari,   278  ; 

pukana,   197,   198 ;  pulaii,    29 ;  puli, 
:    29;  pumne,  492;   pun,  528;   punjla- 

Tvai,   339 ;  pnnk,  221 ;  punyan,  339 ; 

puran,  339  ;  purain,  99  ;  porsba,  142  ; 

pusser,    216;    piistul,    539;   *^t%jan, 

451  ;  putkia,  441 ;  putur,  267  ;  puti-a 

jiva,  451  ;  puya  udisn,  458. 
RSg,  525,   528;  rogba,  525,  528;  ragi, 

155  ;  rahira,  352  ;  mho,  528 ;  rfti,  525  ; 

rai  banj,  481 ;  raiang,  525  ;  rai  jaman, 

234  ;  rail,  528  ;  raila,  164  ;  rain,  291 ; 
raisalla,  510,  528,  533  ;  rai  tuug,  119  ; 
rajain,  431,  460;  rSjal,  268;  rajlln, 
460;  rakat-pita,  96;  rakhal,  539; 
rakti,  139;  rftl,  28,  172;  ramanjir, 
414 ;  ramnia,  207 ;  ranai^  78 ;  rand, 
446 ;  randkarri,  380 ;  rangan,  275 ;  rang- 
chni,  306  ;  rang  chiil,  78 ;  rangkmn, 
306 ;  rangoe,  10 ;  rangul,  82 ;  ranj, 
481 ;  rannel,  119 ;  ransla,  528 ;  rao, 
525 ;  rao  ragha,  528 ;  rapesho,  256 ; 
rapori,  194 ;  rasaut,  12 ;  rasut,  12 ; 
ratabauli,  183  ;  rattanjote,  49  ;  rattan- 
k&t,  280,  282 ;  rattika,  139  ;  rftu,  208  ; 
ran,  525  ;  rauli,  882 ;  raundra,  184  ; 
rftani  rori,  444 ;  raimj,  184 ;  raaus, 
208,  209 ;   razbam,   255 ;   razli,  306  ; 


re,  528 ;  rebdan,  352 ;  reis,  194 ;  rek, 
575  ;  rehni,  156  ;  relnu,  85  ;  rein,  156  ; 
rendi,  445  ;  rene,  392 ;  reng,  392  ; 
r«odAna,  352 ;  reori,  392  ;  rem,  184  ; 
res,  208  ;  reteon,  92 ;  reunja,  184  ;  re- 
wari,  525,  528  ;  rgelta,  20 ;  rhfii,  525  ; 
rheea,  402 ;  ri,  208  ;  ri&lla,  525  ;  nan, 
879;  riani,  481 ;  richabi,  258 ;  richhkas, 
260 ;  rich  uklu,  258  ;  rikhali,  120  ; 
rikhan,  473,  475  ;  rikhul,  121  ;  ri- 
kunra,  460  ;  rin,  482  ;  ring,  207  ;  rin- 
ga,  184 ;  ringal,  562 ;  ringall,  563  ; 
ringo,  207  ;  rinj,  184,  482  ;  rinjal,  26  ; 
ringyal,  575 ;  rfs,  259 ;  rish,  208 ; 
ntha,  106,  107 ;  rithu,  78 ;  rin,  208 ; 
riu,  209  ;  riuna,  444  ;  r6de,  215  ;  rohan, 
71 ;  rohani,  184 ;  rolii,  82 ;  rohin,  71  ; 
rohini,  71  ;  rohni,  71,  444  ;  rohun,  71 ; 
roi,  525 ;  roir,  352 ;  roira,  352 ;  roku, 
428  ;  roll,  444  ;  romiisk,  92  ;  row,  528  ; 
row&nra,  140 ;  ruchia,  252 ;  rudrak, 
43  ;  mdraksh,  43  ;  riien,  444  ;  ruinah, 
208,  209  ;  rukh,  20,  22  ;  riikhro,  120  ; 
rumbal,  416,  422,  428 ;  rungara,  140 ; 
rungra,  140 ;  ru^jra,  184 ;  riisa,  410  ; 
rusot,  12. 
Saar,  531 ;  sada,  418  ;  saddr,  225 ;  sader, 
225  ;  sadri,  225  ;  safed-ak,  331 ;  safe- 
dar,  463,  473,  474;  safed  ind,  442; 
safed  -  siris,  175  ;  saifri  -  am,  232  ;  sag, 
225,  354 ;  sagdi  marra,  105 ;  sagun, 
354  ;  saffwan,  354  ;  sah,  531  ;  saherwa, 
314  ;  sahti  kundm,  123  ;  sal,  255,  257, 
394 ;  saihan,  129 ;  saihiari,  314 ;  sai- 
kanta,  188  ;  sain,  225  ;  saj,  225  ;  sak- 
her,  26  ;  sakhii,  26  ;  saki,  475  ;  sakna> 
136  ;  saksal,  148 ;  saku,  26 ;  sakun, 
23 ;  sal,  26  ;  sala,  26  ;  salla,  506,  525, 
528 ;  salai,  61,  573 ;  salanker,  257  ; 
sale,  61  ;  salei,  61  ;  sale  manta,  456  ; 
saler,  61  ;  salhe,  61  ;  salima,  111  ; 
salle,  525,  528 ;  salma,  554 ;  saloha, 
141  ;  s&lwa,  26  ;  sam,  31 ;  samarri,  34  ; 
sambar,  145 ;  sama,  452  ;  sammar,  145  ; 
samoka  marra,  326  ;  samsem,  313  ; 
samsundra,  178  ;  samol,  81 ;  samundar 
phfil,  235 ;  sanatta,  113 ;  sandal,  804, 
398  ;  sandan,  146  ;  sandari,  405 ;  san- 
gal,  625  ;  sangran,  380  ;  sangri,  169  ; 
san^ara,  53  ;  sanjata,  389  ;  sanjit,  889  ; 
sai\)na,  129  ;  sankar,  169  ;  sann,  144  ; 
sanna  makki,  166  ;  sannan,  146;  sanni, 
144;  sannun,  473;  sanoli,  404;  son- 
saru,  406  ;  sapin,  506  ;  sara,  882,  528  ; 
saraka-merrah,  127 ;  saral,  606  ;  sarao, 
151 ;  sarap,  689  ;  saras,  533  ;  sarawan, 
122 ;  sarei,  26, 525 ;  samgar,  281 ;  saroli, 
460  ;  sarsheti,  447  ;  sarsnoli,  447  ;  saru, 
533  ;  sarw,  633  ;  saslendi,  110  ;  sarye, 
26  ;  sat-bargi,  133  ;  satiun,  325  ;  .satni, 
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325;  satpura,  S86 ;  satrai,  628;  sat 
win,  825  ;  saig,  479  ;  sauna,  347  ;  saun 
der,  169 ;  saonjla,  256 ;  sautha,  238 
sawa,  452  ;  sawali,  460  ;  sea,  202  ;  seb 
205  ;  seh,  525  ;  sShnd,  439  ;  seina,  289 
sejan,   129  ;   semadung,   527  ;   sSmri 
169 ;  sSmru,  169 ;  semul,  81 ;  semur 
31 ;  seujna,   129 ;  senseni,   156 ;  seo 
205  ;  sepistan,  336  ;  seran,  111 ;  serei, 
480  ;  serissia,  175  ;  serkuji,  191 ;  serla, 
176  ;  ser-marra,  146 ;  seta  pi^a,  92 
setbaruwa,  886  ;  seutoalla,  103  ;  sSwan 
365  ;  sewar,  322  ;    sha,   576  ;   shafri, 
306;  shag,   458;  shagali,   135;  shah 
tut,    408 ;    shajna,   129 ;    shak,   458 
shakshin,  458 ;  shakai,  405 ;  shalakat 
23  ;  shalanghi,  377  ;  shalanglo,   382 
shall,   314  ;    shalshi,   488  ;    shambar 
145  ;  shamor,  85  ;  shamru,  145  ;  sham 
shad,  286,  447 ;  shanda  laghune,  447  , 
shang,  304 ;  shangal,   304 ;  shangala, 
76  ;  shangri,  169  ;  sha^jan,  146  ;  sha 
pri,  806  ;  sharamna,  123  ;  sharear,  281 
shori,  191 ;  sharifa,  6 ;  sharoli,   494 
shash,  121 ;  shdul,  458 ;  sbauria,  82 
shautai,  506  ;  shawali,  202 ;  shawali 
369  ;  she,  194  ;  sheawna,  123  ;  sbegul, 

204  ;  shej,  239  ;  shema,  169  ;  shembal: 
31 ;  shemi,  169 ;  shendri,  444  ;  sbera 
wane,  93 ;  ^everi,  137 ;  shewa,  149, 

205  ;  shewan,  365  ;  shewarie,  137  ;  sliia, 
149  ;  shlkand,  202  ;  shilli,  304  ;  shil 
ling,  309 ;  shimarra,  164 ;  shin,  149 
shindar,  204;  shingari,  202  ;  shinwala 
281  ;  shiran,  191 ;  shirash,  492 ;  shir 
ish,  176  ;  shirsh,  177  ;  shisham,  148 
149  ;  shiulik,  389  ;  shiuntra,  318  ;  shi 
waii,  369  ;  shko,  432  ;  sho,  205  ;  shorn 
fol,  92 ;  shomshing,  510 ;  shrol,  460 
shta,  409  ;  shu,  205  ;  shue,  122  ;  shiik 
394  ;  shukpa,  538  ;  shumiy,  447  ;  shun 
302,   469  ;    shupa,    535  ;   shur,    538 
shurgu,  538  ;  shiirli,  494  ;  shwan,  307 
shwari,  369  ;  shya-kiil,  86  ;  sia,  202 
siah,  408  ;  siali,  141  ;  sialu,  251 ;  siarn 
405  ;  sidda,  239 ;  sidhera,  78 ;  sihar 
322 ;  sihar,    161  ;    siharu,    314,    406 
sihoura,  410 ;   sihiind,  438  ;   sij,  439 
s^'ra,   225;  siju,   304;  sikanda,  202 
sikekai,  188;  siki,  78;  sikikai,  188 
silang,  309 ;  silkanti,  374 ;  aim,  164 
simal,  81 ;  simli,  85  ;  simlu,  12  ;  sim 
mal,   31 ;  simrung,   281 ;  simUr,  47 
sindan,   123  ;   sindrol,   92  ;   singhara 
490 ;   slngi,   78  ;   singraf,   380  ;   sing 
rauf,  379 ;  sinjli,  85 ;  sinkami,   374 
siora,  410  ;  sirai,  176  ;  sirla,  176  ;  siran 
175,  178  ;  smj,  176 ;  siri  manu,  227 
sirin,  176 ;  sirin,  177,  178 ;  siris,  175 
176,.  177;  sirisha,   176;  sirma,   388 


sirras,  148  ;  sirsa,  148  ;  shitsha,  178  ; 
sirshing,  389;  sirsing,  389;  sis,  144; 
siske,  260  ;  sissa,  148  ;  sissai,  144, 149  ; 
sissu,  148,  149  ;  sitaber,  90  ;  sita  phal, 
6  ;  sitsal,  148  ;  soa,  409 ;  soai^na,  129  ; 
sohaga,  69  ;  sohonpakar,  414 ;  sondar- 
padal,  349 ;  son  kairi,  188 ;  sori,  347  ; 
soymida,  71 ;  spalwakka,  831 ;  spelda, 
473  ;  spera  wuna,  818 ;  spercherei,  480 ; 
sperdor,  473  ;  spikao,  562  ;  spifig,  562 ; 
spun,  528 ;  srol,  460 ;  stiurga,  497 ; 
suali,  475  ;  suf^da,  472,  475  ;  sufedar, 
149  ;  signa,  129  ;  sukchein,  153  ;  su- 
lamba,  123  ;  suli,  438  ;  sulia,  206  ; 
sum,  802,  303;  sumali,  368;  sumb, 
302  ;  sumlu,  12  ;  8ilmri,169  ;  sun,  205 ; 
sund,  210 ;  songal,  539 ;  sun  kauwal, 
377  ;  sunkeint,  203  ;  siinnu,  302  ;  sun- 
thura,  53 ;  supari,  551 ;  sura,  438 ; 
suran,  89  ;  surangm,  177  ;  surch,  387  ; 
surganch,  198  ;  siirgi,  538  ;  suijmukha, 
49  ;  surkila,  834  ;  surmali,  312 ;  surs, 
438 ;  sfir  nnjli,  207*;  surtari,  238  ; 
suss,  405  ;  sfissu,  258  ;  swa^jera,  129. 
Tabasheer,  566  ;  tadru,  92  ;  tagsai,  822  ; 
taggar,  322 ;  taggu,  546  ;  ti^a,  428, 
429  ;  tagho,  428  ;  tahaka  marra,  222 ; 
tahasi,  302;  taindu,  294;  tajkalam, 
874  ;  tajkalmi,  874;  taker,  14 ;  tak- 
huni|^28  ;  takoli,  151  ;  takpa,  458; 
tal,  546 ;  t^  544  ;  tala,  544 ;  talhan^^ 
259  ;  talv  149 ;  talisa,  282;  talisapatra, 
576  ;  tallsfar,  282  ;  talisri,  282 ;  talkar, 

81  ;  talle,  193;  talu,  537 ;  talsir,  576; 
tama,  134  ;  tamaku,  282  ;  taman,  240 ; 
tambdli,  340  ;  tamboUa,  340  ;  tamrm, 

82  ;  tandai,  177 ;  tandak,  502  ;  tandei, 
259  ,^Rng,  203,  204  ;  tangi,  204;  tang- 
shing,  527  ;  taniki,  445  ;  tantarik,  119  ; 
Untia,  151,  176  ;  tar,  333  ;  tar,  544  ; 
tara,  549 ;  tara,  193 ;  tarkhana,  111, 
112 ;  tarni,  132;  tarru,  388 ;  tarwa,  388 ; 
tarwar,  165 ;  tasar,  260 ;  tatmorang, 
347  ;  tatpalang,  347;  tatri,  119,  121  ; 
tattunua,  347  ;  tatua,  196 ;  tatiike, 
372  ;  taur.  159,  161  ;  tawa,  238  ;  tawi, 
238  ;  tazak-tsun,  282 ;  tchokpo,  537  ; 
teadong,  506  ;  tCgu,  864 ;  teila,  213  ; 
tekata  sij,  438;  tekku,  354;  tSkn, 
354;  tclu,  536;  telus,  146;  temru, 
294,  296;  tend,  294  ;  tendu,  294,  296; 
ter,  193  ;  tetar,  119, 120;  tetta  manga, 
271;  tewas,  146;  teyrur,  49;  tezbal, 
47;  tezmal,  47;  thab,  140;  thail, 
469;  thalma,  554;  thaki]^  554; 
thamther,  39 ;  thancra,  628  ;  thangi, 
494 ;  thanka,  497  ;  thanki,  206 ; 
thankoli,  494 ;  thansa,  606 ;  tha- 
pur,  420;  tharbal,  253;  tharmal, 
253 ;     tharwar,     253 ;     thaur,    159 ; 
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thawi,  238 ;  thekin,  576  ;  thehi,  585, 
536,   537;    thesi,   253;    thilak,   386 
tbisaa,   119 ;  thitni,   108 ;  thor,   438 
439  ;  thorlagunj,  168 ;  thum,  95,  574 
thuna,     539 ;    thuner,     539 ;    thunu 
539;    tiamle,     422;     tidhai-a,     438 
tidhara     sehnd,    438;    tikhar,     455 
tikkoe,  263 ;  tikii,  10 ;  tikta-raj,  69 
tUanga,  482  ;  tilats,  259  ;  tilhanj,  259 
tiliakoni,  10 ;  tilki,  269  ;  tilliah,  269 
tiloig,  482;  tUpara,  9 ;  tilpattar,  111 
tilpattra,   251  ;   tilpatto,    111  ;  timal 
422;  timar  rukh,  499;   tlmbur,    47 
timburni,   294 ;    timla,    422 ;    timru 
47 ;    timsha,    482 ;     timukbia,   820 
timfir,  47  ;  tingscbi,  539 ;  tinnas,  146 
tinisa,   146 ;  tinnal,  47 ;    tinni,   422 
tiru  kalli,  439  ;  tiswal,  47  ;  tita  bateri 
255  ;  tiUr,  121 ;  tltari,   120  ;  titbora 
382;  tithai,  60;  titbu,  60;  tit  maliya, 
258;    titri,    119;    tittri,    118;     tiuu, 
426  ;  tiwas,  146  ;   tondri  mara,   243  ; 
tongscbi,    510  ;    tor,   438 ;     toixlanda, 
438  ;  toijaga,   103  ;  tos,  528 ;  totmila, 
423 ;  trama,  134  ;  tramal,  422  ;  trano, 
501  ;  trekan,  111  ;  trekban,  111,  112 ; 
trimal,     422;     trimbal,     414,     422; 
trimmal,   422;    tsapatt,    501  ;    tsapu, 
460 ;    tsarapp,     388 ;    taarma^    888  ; 
tsarmang,  388  ;  tsatin,  456  ;  tse,  501 ; 
tserkar,  388  ;  tsui,    438 ;  tauk,   888 ; 
tuin,    259 ;    tul,    407,   408 ;    tubincb, 
198  ;  tulda  bans,  566 ;  tulenni  pbiil, 
278  ;  tulkla,  407,  409  ;  tulukul,  409  ; 
tulai^,  406  ;  tumari,  76,  490  ;  ttimari, 
366  ;  tumbri,  251 ;  tue,  422  ;  tumma, 
258;  tumra,  119;  tumri,  443^tumif 
marra,  294  ;  tun,  72  ;  tilnani  madani, 
92  ;  tonani  zananl,  92,   259  ;  tiindbe, 
259 ;  tundhi,  92  ;  tundri,  243  ;  tung, 


118,  528,  589;  tanga,  118,  119; 
tungla,  118,  119  ;  tungu,  122  ;  tuui, 
72  ;  tunni,  72  ;  tunnia,  146  ;  turan, 
89  ;  turapani,  392  ;  tusi,  422 ;  tustus, 
258;  tashiari,  406;  tut,  407,  408, 
409;  tutai,  60;  tutri,  408;  tQtmm, 
12. 

Udalla,  82  ;  udar,  82  ;  udlia,  569  ;  udial, 
82  ;  ndis,  460  ;  udisb,  460  ;  ugbz,  497  ; 
ub,  549 ;  ukban,  22 ;  ukln,  259 ;  ul- 
du,  263 ;  ulU  kanta,  572  ;  umar,  422  ; 
umbli,  502  ;  nmbu,  23  ;  umrai,  422  ;  una 
gass,  568;  undergupa,  449;upparz,  538  ; 
uran,  156  ;  urbul,  422  ;  uri,  156  ;  urmul, 

i  422 ;  urn,  156 ;  urni,  363,  494 ;  uru, 
537  ;  utifl,  458 ;  utrcj,  52. 

Yallur,  9 ;  van,  316 ;  Tani,  316  ;  yanu- 
tbi,  456  ;  var,  414  ;  vargund,  336  ;  van, 
482 ;  yeduni,  564 ;  yena,  322  ;  yeii, 
333;  yilayati  babul,  180;  yilayati  imll, 
178  ;  yilayati  kikar,  158,  180 ;  yur- 
tuli.  171. 

Wagbz,  497  ;  wab,  570  ;  wabal,  392  ;  wab- 
rangur,  82 ;  walena,  84 ;  wallaiki, 
31 ;  wallunj,  463 ;  wana,  369  ;  wansh, 
119;  war,  413,  414;  warawi,  494; 
warga,  164;  warras,  350;  watal,  78; 
wawali^  431 ;  wesba,  525  ;  wetyar,  536 ; 
winri,  494 ;  win,  494 ;  wodicr,  124 ; 
wude,  124;  wuman,  528;  wurak,  93; 
wiiriya,  494  ;  wusta,  460. 

Yakusni,  70;  yange,  214;  yara,  510; 
yarpa,  472,  476  ;  yekaddi,  19 ;  yelta, 
20;  yesbul,  198;  yir,  463,  466;  yiri, 
480  ;  yiro.  510  ;  yulatt,  472 ;  yttr,  469, 
510 ;  yunni,  281 ;  yiiru,  480. 

Zaitiin,  307;  zam,  194;  zambu,  194; 
zardilu,  191 ;  zbang,  255  ;  zbiko,  256 ; 
zirisbk,  11 ;  zirisbx  twrsh,  12 ;  zuxn, 
194. 
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Baude  Dyaung,  415  ;  bingah,  263  ;  boay- 
gyin,  159  ;  bnnimausah,  178  ;  byaitsin, 
446 ;  byuben,  2, 

Chinyuk,  63. 

Doani,  36. 

£in,  29,  555. 

Gnushwoay,  164 ;  ffyobeti,  105. 

Hnawben,  263  ;  Etanben,  544 ;  htein 
thay,  262 ;  hpalauben,  159. 

Kadatben,  16  ;  Kamakha,  578  ;  karavray- 
ben,  384 ;  khabaong,  317  ;  khayaben, 
293  ;  kuppali,  293  ;  kwayben,  128  ; 
kyakatwa,  566 ;  kyantsa,  490 ;  kyatha- 
unwa,  565,  567 ;  kyun,  354. 

Letpan,  31 ;  lettauk,  826  ;  lettankthein, 
324 ;  linhlun,  441 ;  lumboben,  127. 

Magyiben,  163 ;  manioga,  219 ;  mhani- 
ben,  273 ;  mimboben,  550 ;  luomakha, 
463 ;  myah  seik,  427  ;  myauklook, 
426 ;  myaukshaw,  243  ;  myinwa,  569. 

Nabhay,  124 ;  nalingjo,  381 ;  nyaung- 
thabieh,  417  ;  nyaungthat,  414. 

Padouk,    153 ;   paiabaik,   410 ;   pangah, 


223,  576  ;  pein  nayben,  425  ;  pyinnia, 
240 ;  pynkado,  171. 

Shaben,  186 ;  shabju,  454 ;  shwoaygjo, 
381  ;  sitben,  175. 

Tanyin,  575 ;  taukkyan,  225  ;  taunma- 
yoben,  325 ;  taun  peinnayben,  426 ; 
taonpoewun,  35 ;  taw  tmdin,  444 ; 
thabiitgyi,  6 ;  ^xabyiiben,  1  ;  tha- 
diben,  573 ;  thanatben,  836 ;  tha- 
pan,  422 ;  thayetben,  125 ;  theiwa, 
566 ;  thidin,  17 ;  thimbau  kamakha, 
578  ;  thimbEinng,  556  ;  thimbauthi, 
245,  573;  thitd^a,  489;  thitmagyi, 
175  ;  thit  min,  541 ;  thitni,  573  ;  thit- 
pagan,  595  ;  thitpayaong,  264  ;  thitao- 
ayledu,  805 ;  Unwa,  567 ;  tinynben, 
508  ;  tissein,  222  ;  tdzlben,  86  ;  taaty- 
aben,  405 ;  taeikchyl,  449. 

Ung  ben,  557  ;  ungdnng,  380 ;  ungdnng- 
net,  379 ;  ushitben,  57. 

Yaimatta,  560 ;  yay-tagyiben,  445  ;  yay 
thapan,  422 ;  yungben,  228. 

Zanungben,  550  ;  zl&n,  86  ;  zimbyun,  2. 


EUROPEAN    NAMES. 


Abele,  473 ;  abete,  529 ;  abezzo,  529  ; 
acj^ou,  85,  574 ;  African  oak,  437  ; 
African  teak,  437  ;  alder,  461  ;  alli- 
gator-pear, 378  ;  almond,  190  ;  aloes- 
wood,  387  ;  angeli-wood,  426  ;  apfelsine, 
53  ;  apple,  205  ;  apricot,  191 ;  arancio, 
53  ;  areca  palm,  551 ;  arolla,  512  ;  ar- 
notto,  17  ;  arve,  512  ;  asb,  303,  576  ; 
aspe,  474  ;  aspen,  474 ;  AJssam  caont- 
chouc,   417  ;  Atlas   cedar,  524  ;   aune 


blanc,    461;    aune^    glutineux,     461, 
auvier,  512  ;  avocado,  878  ;  avormelYo, 

Bael,  67  ;  bagolaro,    428  ,  ^  *    ^^^ . 
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bendy,  572  ;  bergnraot,  54  ;  betel-palm, 
542,  551  ;  beigriister,  438  ;  bigaradier, 
53  ;  birch,  459  ;  birke,  459  ;  blackberry, 
197  ;  black  hickory,  499  ;  black  ix>plar, 
472  ;  black  walnut,  499 ;  blackwood, 
148  ;  ,bladder-8enna,  137  ;  blue  gum, 
231;  bog -myrtle,  496;  bois  de  Su* 
Lucie,  195  ;  bosso,  447  ;  bonleau,  459  ; 
box,  447 ;  bramble,  197 ;  breail  fruit- 
tree,  426  ;  buche,  491  ;  buchsbaum, 
447  ;  buckthorn,  93  ;  buis,  447  ;  bul- 
lace,  192  ;  bullet-wood,  292  ;  bullock's- 
heart,  6 ;  butter-nut,  499. 
Calamander,  296 ;  camel- thorn,  88,  144  ; 
canoe  •  birch,  459  ;  candleberry,  496  ; 
caoutchouc,  427;  caper -plant,  14; 
carob-tree,  166 ;  ca8to^oil  plant,  445  ; 
catechu,  187  ;  cedar  (Himalayan  pen- 
cil), 538  ;  cedar  (American  pencil),  539  ; 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  524  ;  cddratier,  52  ; 
cedro,  52  ;  ceinbrot,  512  ;  charcoal- tree, 
430  ;  charme,  498  ;  chfttaignier,  491  ; 
chdne  chevelu,  485  ;  chdne  garrique, 
487 ;  chdne  kerm^  487 ;  chdne  liege, 
485 ;  chdne  pddoncuM,  483  ;  chdne 
ruuvre,  483  ;  chdne  tauzin,  484  ;  ch6ne 
zcen,  484 ;  cherry,  193  ;  chestnut,  491  ; 
China  •  grass,  402  ;  China  -  rose,  200  ; 
Cliinese  guelder-rose,  211 ;  Chittagong- 
wood,  66  ;  cinnamon-tree,  375  ;  cipresso, 
533  ;  cirmolo,  512  ;  citron,  51  ;  cittron- 
nier,  52  ;  clearing-nut  tree,  317;  cluster- 

Sine,  514  ;  cocoa-nut,  557  ;  cocoa-uut, 
ouble,  545  ;  coco  de  mer,  545  ;  coffee, 
276  ;  copal-tree,  26  ;  cotton,  28  ;  cotton- 
tree,  31  ;  coudrier,  494  ;  cow-tree,  427  ; 
crab,  Siberian,  205  ;  crack  -  willow, 
466  ;  croton,  440  ;  currant,  black,  215  ; 
custard-apple,  6 ;  cypress,  533. 

Dantzig  fir,  513  ;  date  -  palm,  553  ;  date, 
wild,  554 ;  date,  dwarf,  555  ;  deodar, 
516  ;  dogwood,  253  ;  Doufflas  spruce, 
527  ;  Doum  palm,  546 ;  dwarf  elder, 
260. 

Eagle-wood,  887 ;  ebony,  296 ;  edelka- 
stanie,  491  ;  edeltanne,  529  ;  eibe,  539  ; 
elepliaiit-apple,  56  ;  elm,  433  ;  elephant- 
creeper,  343  ;  cpic^a,  526  ;  esche,  576. 

Feldrilster,  433;  fever -nut,  156;  fichte, 
526  ;  fig,  418,  577  ;  flame  of  the  woods, 
275  ;  fohre,  513 ;  frascinu  di  manna, 
302 ;  frfine,  576. 

Oelao  nero,  407  ;  gen^vrier,  535 ;  goose- 
berry, 213  ;  graselbeere,  213  ;  green- 
heart,  373  ;  groseille,  213  ;  guava,  282  ; 
guelder  rose,  257  ;  gum-arabic,  57,  181. 

Hainbucho,  498  ;  hasel,  494  ;  hawthorn, 
207  ;  hazel,  494  ;  heliotrope,  335  ;  hem- 
lock spruce,  527  ;  hcuua  -  plant,  238 ; 
hCtre,  491  ;  hickory,  497,   499 ;  Hima- 


layan  cedar,  516  ;  Himalayan  cypress, 
533  ;  Himalayan  hoUy,  76  ;  Himalayan 
honeysuckle,  255 ;  Himalayan  labur- 
num, 182;  hog -plum,  128;  honey- 
suckle, 254  ;  hop-hornbeam,  493  ;  horn- 
beam, 493  ;  horse-chestnut,  104 ;  horse- 
radish tree,  129. 

If,  639;  Indian  coral -tree,  139;  Indiau 
horse  -  chestnut,  103,  574  ;  Indian  la- 
burnum, 164  ;  Indian  nettle-tree,  480  ; 
Indian  redwood,  71  ;  Indian  rose,  200  ; 
indigo-pluit,  135  ;  iron  wood  of  Bumiah, 
171 ;  ivy,  248. 

Jack -tree,  425  ;  Japan  camphor-tree,  376  ; 
jasmine,  311 ;  jigubier,  85 ;  jumper,  535, 
juniper  (black),  537. 

Kiefer,  513  ;  kino,  153  ;  korbweide,  470 ; 
krausbeere,  213  ;  krummholz,  513 ; 
krusbaer,  213;  kntshownik,  213. 

Lac-tree,  26  ;  lace-bark,  387  ;  larch,  581  ; 
liirche,  531  ;  larice,  531  ;  latsche,  518 ; 
laurel,  884  ;  legfohre,  518 ;  lemon,  51 ; 
lime,  acid  and  sweet,  52 ;  lime-tree,  36  ; 
limonier,  52  ;  loblolly  pine,  510  ;  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  472  ;  loquat,  575  ;  lotus- 
ti*ee,  298. 

Mahogany,  70  ;  maki,  514  ;  Malacca  cane, 
560  ;  mammoth-tree,  504  ;  mango-tree, 
125 ;  mangrove,  219 ;  Manilla  tamarind, 
173;  manna -ash,  302;  maple,  109; 
marking-nut  tree,  124  ;  maulbeerboum, 
407  ;  medlar,  206  ;  m^I^ze,  531  ;  mico- 
coulier,  428  ;  Midnapur  creeper,  343  ; 
milk-bush,  439  ;  mistletoe,  392  ;  niou- 
key-bread  tree,  30 ;  moro,  407  ;  mul- 
berry, 407  ;  miirier,  407  ;  myrrh,  63  ; 
myrtle,  232  ;  Mysore  thorn,  156. 

Nectarine,  191  ;  Neem-tree,  67  ;  Ncpjil 
bladder-seima,  136  ;  Nepal  privet,  310  ; 
nettle,  404 ;  noyer,  497 ;  oak,  479  ; 
oak,  British,  483  ;  oak,  cork,  485  ;  oak, 
dyer's,  485  ;  oak,  gall,  485  ;  oak,  holm, 
480  ;  oak,  mossy -cupped,  485  ;  oiik, 
Turkey,  485  ;  oat,  Yallonea,  485  ;  ole- 
ander, 829  ;  olive,  307  ;  olmo,  433  ;  on- 
tanonero,  461  ;  orange,  58  ;  oranger, 
53  ;  oriental  plane,  434 ;  onne,  433  ; 
omello,  802  ;  osier,  470. 

Palm-oil,  558 ;  palmyra,  544 ;  palo  de 
vaca,  427  ;  papaw,  245  ;  jiaper-birch, 
459  ;  paper-mulberry,  410  ;  para-rub- 
ber, 445  ;  peach,  191  ;  pear,  203  ;  pee- 
pul,  416  ;  perlaro,  428 ;  Persian  lilac, 
68  ;  peuplier  blanc,  473  ;  pezzo,  626  ; 
physic-nut,  442 ;  pigno,  616  ;  pignon, 
516  ;  pin  4  crochets,  518  ;  pine,  clus- 
ter, 614 ;  pine,  loblolly,  510  ;  pine, 
long-leaved,  509  ;  pine,  pitch,  609,  510  ; 
pine,  stone,  516 ;  pine,  Weymouth,  612 ; 
I>ine,  white,  612 :  pine,  yellow,  509  ; 
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pin  d'alep,  515  ;  piziie,  616 ;  pin  mari- 
time,  514;   pin  sylvestre,   518;  pis- 

,  tachio,  128  ;  plane,  484  ;  plum,  192  ; 
poirier,  204  ;  pomegranate,  241 ;  pome- 
ranze,  53 ;  pomplemoes,  55 ;  poplar, 
472  ;  porcnpine-wood,  558  ;  Portia-tree, 
572 ;  portogallo,  58  ;  prickly  pear,  245, 
576  ;  primrose -creeper,  884;  pumelo, 
55. 

Quince,  205. 

Raisin  d'Ameriqne,  871 ;  Rangoon  creeper, 
220 ;  rattan,  559 ;  red  deal,  518 ;  red 
gam,  232  ;  red.  sanders,  158  ;  red  sorrel 
28  ;  red-wood,  504  ;  rheea,  402  ;  rhodo 
dendron,  281  ;  roae,  199  ;  rose-apple, 
882;  roselle,  28 ;  rosewood-tree,  148 
rothtanne,  526. 

8a^,  560  ;  sablweide,  467 ;  aSl,  26  ;  sal 
low,  467;  sandal- wood,  898 ;  sapin,  529 
sappan-wood,    156  ;    sassafras,    876 
satm-wood,    74 ;    saule    blanc,    466 
saule  marcean,  467 ;  Scotch  fir,  513 
Scotch  rose,   202 ;  schwarzerle,   461 
schwarzkiefer,  514  ;  seaside  grape,  878 
service,  207 ;  shaddock,  55 ;  she-oak 
485;  shoe-flower,  28;  silberpappel,  473 
silver  fir,  528,  529 ;  siris,  176,   177 
Bissoo,    149 ;  sloe,   192 ;    snake-wood. 


428;  soap-berry,  108;  sonr-sop,  6'; 
sovero,  485  ;  spmdle-tree,  78 ;  sprace, 
526;  spnrge-lanrel,  884 ;  stideiche,  488; 
stone-pine,  516;  stringy -bark,  231 ; 
sugar-apple,  6  ;  snghero,  485  ;  somach, 
120  ;  sweet-bay,  884 ;  sweet-gale,  496  ; 
sweet-sop,  6 ;  sycamore,  109. 

Tacahamac,  476  ;  talipat-palm,  549  ;  tal- 
low-tree, 441 ;  tamarind,  163 ;  tanne, 
529  ;  Tartaric  furze,  184  ;  tasso,  589  ; 
tea-nhmt,  25 ;  teak,  854,  577  ;  toon,  72  ; 
torcn  -  tree,  275 ;  traubeneiche,  488  ; 
Trincomalee  wood,  36 ;  tremble,  474. 

Ul^  tree,  427  ;  nlme,  488. 

Varnish-tree,  121 ;  vegetable  ivory,  560  ; 
vine,  98. 

Waohholder,  585  ;  walnut,  497 ;  wall- 
nuss,  497  ;  wattle,  silver,  180 ;  waz- 
m^rrtle,  496  ;  wax-palm,  552 ;  weeping 
willow,  465  ;  weisdisel  kirsche,  195  ; 
weisserle,  461  ;  weisse  weide,  466 ; 
weisstanne,  529 ;  west -coast  creeper, 
884;  whitethorn,  207;  willow,  466; 
wood-apple,  56 ;  woodbine,  254  ;  wood- 
oil  tree,  26  ;  wych,  483. 

Yeuse,  480 ;  yew,  589. 

Zerreiche,  485;  zirbelkiefer,  512;  zitter 
pappel,  474 ;  zlirgelbanm,  428. 
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\*  The  Symonymt  art  printed  in  itaUet, 


Abelifl,  257. 
triflora,  257. 

AbieSy  525. 
albay459;  ApoUinit,  530; 
baborenaiB,  530;  canaden- 
sis, 527;  cephalonlca,  530; 
Douglaaii,  527  ;  domosa, 
527;  exoelsa,  £26;  Khut- 
row,  525;  Nordmannianay 
530;  peotinata,  529 ;  Find- 
row,  528 ;  Pinaapo,  530  ; 
RegincB  Amaliof,  530 ; 
Smitbiana,  525;  spinulota, 
525 ;  Webbiana,  528. 

AbietineGD.  503. 

Abrus,  188. 
precatoriuB,  139. 

Acacia,  179. 
amarctf  178;  arabioSy  180, 
575;  ofcsia,  189;  CcUechit, 
Bentham,  187;  Oateohu, 
Willd.,  186;  caUehuoidet, 
186;  conoinna,  188;  cu- 
f)reu^ormit,  182 ;  deal- 
bata,  180;  dumo8a,lS5; 
ebumea,  188,  575 ;  Farne- 
siana,  180 ;  feiTagine% 
185 ;  frondota,  172 :  hamu- 
losa,  185 ; /n(na,  189 ;  Jac- 
quemonti,  188;  JtUibrit- 
tin,  177 ;  kaiwraetuit,  178 ; 
Latronum,  180,  575 ;  £e&- 
bei,  176 ;  lentioulariB,  186; 
leuoophlAa,  184;  melan- 
oxylon,  180;  modesta,  185; 
moUis,  177 ;  nilotioa,  181 ; 
odoratitsima,  175 ;  pennata, 
189;  planifronB,  575;  po- 
liacantbft,  188;  procera, 
175;  rugata,  189;  rupes- 
tris,  184,  575;  Saiidra, 
186;  Senegal,  575 ;  Smith- 
iana,  178;  qtedota,  176; 
tHpulaia,  178 ;  Suma,  187  ; 
Swndra.  186;  Verek,  186, 
675;  WighUi^ns. 


Acalyphen,  436. 

Acer,  108. 
argutum,  112 ;  oaosium, 
111 ;  Campbelll,  109 ;  oam- 
peBtre,  109 ;  oaudatum, 
ll2 ;  creticum.  111 ;  cul- 
traium,  112:  Hookeri,  109; 
IcBlum,  112 ;  IsBvieatum, 
110;  lanrmum,  110;  Lo- 
belii,  113;  Mono,  112; 
monspessulanum,  109,  111 ; 
oblongum,  110;  opulifoli- 
um,  109,  110;  palmatum, 
109  ;  pectinatum,  112 ; 
pennflylyanicam,  109,  110; 
pentapomioum.  111 ;  pic- 
tam,  109, 112;  platanoidee, 
109, 110  ;  pseudoplatanus, 
109,  111 ;  retioulatum,  110 ; 
ru/inerve.  109 ;  Baochari- 
nam,  109, 110;  slkkimense, 
109;  Bpicatum,  109,  110; 
■terculiaceiim,  112;  tatari- 
cam,  109;  Thomson!,  109 ; 
trifldum.  111 ;  yilloeiim, 
111. 

Aohras. 
Sapota,  288. 

Acrooarpus. 
fraximfolius, 

Actdnodaphne,  575. 158. 
angustifolia,  881;    Hook- 
eri, 381 ;  lanoeolata,  381. 

Adansonia,  29. 
digitata,  30. 

Addia, 
Tieritfolia,  445;  retuta,  445. 

Adenanthera,  168. 
aaUecUa,  169;   Oudhemit, 
168 ;  pavonina,  168. 

Adina.  268. 
oordifolia,  268 ;  sessilifolia, 
264. 

Male,  57. 
Marmelos,  57. 

iBachynomene. 


aspera,   147;   orandi/lora, 

187 ;  Sedan,  187. 
Acolusj  103. 

oMamtca,  104;   Hippocas- 

tanum,  104,  574;  indica, 

103,  574;  punduana,  104. 
Agati, 

orandiJloreL  187« 
Auanthos,  58. 

ezcelsa,   58;    glandolosa, 

B8 ;  malabarica,  58,  572. 
AlanjgiecB,  250. 
Alangium,  250. 

deeapetcUum,  250;  hexape- 

talum,    250 ;    Lamarckii, 

250 ;  Umeniota,  250. 
Albissia,  174. 

amara,  178.  575 ;  Julibris- 

sin,  177,  575 ;  Lebbek,  176 ; 

575 ;  lophantha,  174 ;  la- 

oida,    174 ;   odoratiaaima, 

175 ;  procera,  175, 575;  sti- 

pulata,  178. 
Alhagi,  144. 

Maurorum,  144. 
Alnus,  459. 

glutinosa,  461 ;  inoana,  461 ; 

nepidensis,    4(30 ;    nitida, 

460 ;  orientalis,  461. 
Alstonia,  325. 

cu,nMia,  325 ;  ludda,  327  ; 

acholans.  325. 
Amoora,  69. 

Rohituka,  69,  578. 
Ampelidee,  97. 
AmpelonM, 

hvmalayana,  100. 
AmygdaifU, 

communis,  190 ;  pernca,  191. 
Amyrit, 

pentaphyllOt  49. 
AnacaraiaoesB,  117,  574. 
Ananiirta,  8. 

CoccaloB,  8,  571. 
Ander$onia. 

RohUuia,  69. 
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AndracliDe,  456. 

aspera,    457  ;    coTdifolia, 

456 ;  telephioides,  457 ;  iri- 

foliaCa,  446. 
Andromeda,  279. 

formoea,   280;   oyalifolia, 

280. 
Aniionema. 

muUiflora,  458. 
AnogeiasuB,  227. 

acuminata,  228;  latifoha, 

227 ;  myrtifolia,  229 ;  pen- 

dnla,229. 
Anona,  4,  6.  ,  ^     « 

mmicata,  6 :  reticulata,  0 ; 

squamosa,  o. 
Anonacee,  4. 
AfMit^ilitt, 

Laureold,  50. 
AnthocephaluB,  261. 

Cadamba,  261. 
Antlaris. 

innoxia,    427 ;     saccidora, 

427 ;  toxicaria,  427. 
Antidesma,  446. 

diaodrum.  447;  Ghasem- 

billa,    446 ;    pcmictUatuM, 

446 ;  pvheseeM,  446. 
Apemla. 

Neesiana,  888. 
Apocynese,  819. 
Apolloniaa. 

Amotti,  877. 
Aquilaria.  «  .^« 

A^aUooha,  887,  577. 
A^ia,248.  ^   ^^^     ^. 

cochemirica,  248,  577;  dt- 

gUaJUh    249;    pap^era, 

250. 
Araliaoen,  247. 
Arauoaria,  508. 
BidwiUi,  508;   imbricata, 

508. 
Arauoariece,  508. 
Aroeuthobium,  894. 

Ozyoedri,  894. 
Areeuihos. 

drupacea,  589. 
Ardisift,  286. 

floribunda,  287;  humiha, 

287 ;  solanacea,  287. 
Areca. 

Catechu,  551. 
ArecinesB,  548. 
Arenga. 

saocharifera,  550. 
Argyreia,  842. 

barbigera,  348;  bona-nox, 

848;  oapitata,  843:  oune- 

ata,  844 ;  omata,  843 ;  set- 

osa,  844:   Bpeoioea,  848; 

uniflora,  842. 
ArmeiUouxi. 

xulgarUf  191. 
ArtocarpeiB^  400. 
ArtocarpuB,  425. 

Chapuisha,  426;  hinuta, 


426;  inoisa,  426;  integri- 

folia.  425 ;  Lakoocha,  426. 
Arundinaria,  562. 

&lcata,  562;  ulUis^  562; 

Wightiana,  568. 
AsolepiadesB,  829. 
AtcUpiat. 

gigantea,  881  ipaUtda,  884 ; 

tenacistima,  838;  tuusUma, 

882. 
Aspidopterys,  44. 

lanuginosa.  44 ;  nutans,  45, 

572;   Roxbufghiana,   45; 

WaUiohii,  572. 
Atraphaxis. 

c^ghanica,    378;   spinosa, 

878. 
Auouba,  254. 

himalaica,  254;  japomoa, 

264. 
Aurantiacett,  46. 
Ayerrhoa,  46. 

BiUmbi,    46;    Carambola, 

45. 
Avioennia.  871. 
officinalis,  871;  Umentoia, 

871. 
Azadirobchta. 
ijuUea,  67> 


Badbotrys, 

indica,2SS. 
Balanites,  59. 
ngyptiaca,     Delile,     59 ; 
cegyptiaca,     Wight,      59 ; 
Roxbui^hii,  59. 
Balsamodendron.  63. 
Berryi,65;  gileadense,  65, 
678;  Mukul,  64;  Opobal- 
tamunt,  66 ;  pubesoens,  65 ; 
Boxburghii,  65. 
Bambuaa,  564. 
arundituiceaf    Ait.,    568 ; 
arundinacea,    Betz.,  -564 ; 
Baloooa,    567;    Falooneii, 
668;   nutans,  567;   poly- 
morpha,  565, 567 ;  spinosa, 
666;  »<rtcto,  669;  Tkouar- 
ni,  668;  Tulda,  566;  vul- 
garis, 568. 
Bambuseee,  561. 
Baptitia, 

nepalenriSt  182. 
Bamngtonia,  285. 
aoutangula,  236. 
Bas8ia,289. 
butyraoea,  290;  latifolia, 
289 ;  longifolia.  290 ;  Par- 
kii,  291. 
Baiit. 

ipiiMsa,  401. 
Bauhinia,  158. 
acuminata,  159;  Candida, 
161 ;  emargiTuUa,  161 ;  mal- 
abarioa,  169;  paroijlcra, 
159  ;  purpurea.  160 ;  race- 
mosa,  bam. ,  159 ;  rofiemosa, 


Vahl,  161;   retosa,   161; 
tomentosa,  159:  tnandra, 
160 ;  Vahlii,  161,  676 ;  va- 
riegata,  160. 
Beilsohmiedia,  878. 
&gif  olia,  879  ;  Roxbnrghi* 
ana,  878. 
Benihamia. 

fragifera,  263. 
BerbendesB,  11. 
Berberis,  11. 
aristata,  12;  asiatica,  12, 
571 ;  kunawarensis,  12, 578 ; 
LetchenauUit,  12 ;  Lycium, 
12,  671  ;    nepalensis,  12, 
571;  Hnctoria,  12;  vulga- 
ris. 11. 
BercnemiSj  90. 
floribunda,  91 ;  lineata,  91 ; 
raoemosa,  91. 
Benera, 

KoeiUgU,  48. 
Berrya. 

Ammonilla,  86. 
Betula,  467. 
acuminata,  458 ;  alba,  459 ; 
alnoidee,  458 ;  Bhojpattra, 
457  ;  cylindrottaehytf  458 ; 
Jacg^umontii,  457;  niUda, 
458 ;  papyraoea,  459 ;  ut- 
ili8,457. 
Betulaoeas,  457. 
BigTKmia, 
amana,   849;   eheUmouUt, 
862;  critpa,  850;  glavea^ 
352 ;  indtca,  847 ;  quadn- 
locularit,  850;   tpathacea, 
850;  nMveoUns,  f»i',  whe- 
rota,  847;  undvJUUa,  852; 
xylooarpa,  849. 
BignoniacesB,  846. 
Biota,  508. 

orientalis,  584. 
Bischoffia,  445. 
javanica,  446, 578 ;  o6te»t^'- 
Mia,  446. 
Bua,  17. 

Orellana,  17. 
Bixineffi,  16. 
Blaheropm, 

lueidut,227' 
BlaehoelUa. 
j^  nepalmtii,    244 ;     famen* 

tota,  248. 
Blumea. 

grandis,  405. 
Boehmeria,  402. 
^fnUetceru,  406 ;  frnteBceDs, 
406 ;    macrophylla,    403 ; 
yar.    maorostaohya,   403; 
nervosa^  403;  niyea,  402; 
platyphylla,    403;   Puya, 
hS;    roiwidifolia,    403; 
ruffulosa,  408;  talictfoUa, 
405 ;  yar.  soabrella,  403  ; 
tenacisHima,  383. 
Scmbax,  30. 
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amypinum,  17 ;  heptaphvl- 

lum,  81 ;  malabariouxD,  81. 
Boragee,  885. 
Boragineffi,  835. 
Bonssinefe^  548. 
Borassos,  d44. 

JBthiopam.   545;   flabelU- 

fomjs,  544. 
Boewellia,  61. 

flabraj  61,    578;   terrata, 
1, 578;  thurifera,  61,  573. 
Bradteia. 

lanceolaria,    458 ;    ovala, 

452. 
Breynia,  455. 

mamnoides,  455. 
Briedelia,  458. 

acumiJuUa,'  458;    ixdlitui, 

450  ;  crentUala,  449 ;  mon- 

tana,    450 ;     oblongtfolia, 
I    451 ;    retosa,   449 ;    scan- 

dent,   449;   minosa,   449; 

stipularia,  4^. 
Briedelieea,  486. 
Brosimum,  427. 

Aubletu,    428 ;    discolor, 

428 ;  Namagua,  428. 
BrouBsonetia. 

papyxifera,  410. 
Brugmeia,  218. 

caryoplgrlloides,  219 ;  eri- 

opetala,  219 ;  gymnorhiza, 

219 ;  malabarioa,  219 ;  pa- 

rUtota,    219 ;    parviflora, 

219,  Rkeedii,  2X9, 
Brina. 

Ebonus,  147. 
Buohanania,  127. 

latifolia,  127. 
Buddleia,  318. 

asiatica,  818 ;  criipa,  318 ; 

dtsoohr,  818 :  Nemda,  318 ; 

panioulata,  818,  576. 
Bursera. 

serrata,  61,  573. 
BuraeraoeiB,  61. 
Butea,  141. 

froodoaa,  142;  parv^/lcra, 

143;  superba.  148. 
BlUtMriacM^  32. 
Buzacen,  436. 
BuzuB,  486,  447. 

taliffna,  448 ;  Bompervirens, 

447 ;  WalUckioLM,  447. 

Caoten,  245. 

indicut,  245 ;  Opuntia  in«r- 
mit,  246;  Tuna,  247. 

GnaalpiDia,  155. 
Bonduo,  156 ;  Bondocella, 
156;  ooriaria,  157;  cueul- 
lata,  155 ;  Nuga,  157  ;  ^n- 
ieulata>,  157;  pulchemma, 
157;  Sappan,  156;  aepi- 
aria,  156. 

CflMalpiniesD,  154. 


Calamiu,  558. 
feaoioolatua,  559;   laiifol 
iuB,   560;    Rotang,    559 
Ro^amrokii,    559;    Boyle 
anus.  559 ;  Soipioniim,  560 
tenms,  559. 

Gallicarpa,  868. 
arborea.  868  ;  xneana,  868 ; 
lanata,  Hook.,  868 ;  lanata, 
LiDn.,  868 ;  laneefdaria, 
869;  longifoUa,  869;  ma- 
orophyl]a,868;  Roxbwrgkii, 
868 ;  tomeniosa,  868 ;  Wal- 
liehiana,  868. 

CalligDnum,  372. 
comotum,     872 ;     polygo- 
noidea,  872. 

CUUtri8j508. 
quadnyalvia,  535. 

Galoflanthes,  347. 
indioa,  347. 

Galotropis,  831. 
gigantea,    381  ;    procera, 

Oalyoopteris. 
floribunda,  220. 

Camellia,  25. 
Bokea,  25;   japonic^  25; 
Thea,  25  ;  ikeifira,  25. 

Catiwhofa, 
qfieinarnm,  876. 

Cantjenu  75. 
Rheedii,  75, 573 ;  Kandtm, 
75. 

CantMum. 
didymum,    276 ;    umbella' 
turn,  276. 

Oi4)pariden,  18. 

Capparia,  13. 
aphylla,  14,  571 ;  horrida, 
15,  572;  murrajfona,  14 
obowUa,  14 ;  aepiaria,  15 
Sodada,  14;   spinosa,  14 
trifoliaia,    16 ;    zeylaniea, 
15. 

Caffrifieut,  419. 

Capnfoliaioeee.  254. 

Caragana,  183. 
anungua,  134;  breyispina, 
138 ;  oraflsioaulis,  134 ; 
Gerardiana,  183;  pygmsa, 
134 ;  tmnotittima,  133 ;  xdi- 
cina,  184 ;  venicohr,  184. 

Cai^Ua,  219. 
integerrima,  219;  lanoesB- 
folia,  220 ;  ludda,  220. 

Oareya,286. 
arborea,  286 ;  var.  aastra- 
lis,  236 ;  herbaoea,  237. 

Carioa,  244.  '^ 

Papaya,  244,  57a 

Ca]iua»820. 
Carandas,   320 ;   eongula, 
320;  diffusa,  821. 

OarisseflD,  820. 

Oarpinas,  492. 
Betulus,   498 ;    duinensis, 


493;  faginea,  492;  oritur 
talis,  493;  yiminea,  492. 
Carya,  497. 
anMs497. 
Cwryopteris,  370. 

WaUichiana,  370. 
Garyota. 

nrens,  550. 
Casearia,  242. 
elliptioa,  243 ;  grayeolens, 
243;  tomentosa,  243. 
Cassia,  164. 
angustifolia,  166 ;  aaricu< 
late,   165;   FisUila,    164; 
holosericea,   166 ;    lanceo- 
lata,  166;   oboyata,  165; 
oUuta,  165. 
Castine, 

axelta,  76. 
Castanea,  490.  491. 
indioa,^  490 ;   veaoa,    491 ; 
yulgaris.  491. 
Gastanopsis,  489. 
indica,    487,    490;    tribu- 
loidee,  490. 
CastiUoa. 

elastioa,  427. 
Casuarina. 
eqaisetifoUa,    435:    viwri- 
cata,    335  ;    quadrivalvit, 
435 ;  strioto.  485. 
Casuarineea,  485. 
Catkartocarput, 
Futula,  164. 
Ceanothut. 

JlavetGmtj  92 ;  triqu€tra,  92. 
Cedrela,  7*2. 
autiralu,  73;  serrata,  78, 
578 ;  Toona,  72,  573. 
Cedrus,  516. 
ailantica,    524 ;    Deodam, 
516 ;  Libani,  524. 
CelastrinefB,  77. 
Celastrus,  8iO. 
montana,  81;  nutans,  82; 
paniculatus,  82 ;  rufus,  80 ; 
senegalensis,  81 ;  spinosus, 
80 ;  vertieiUata,  19. 
Celtidee,  400. 
Celtis,  428. 
Aeata,  429 ;  australis,  428 
caueasiea,A28,  429;  erio- 
carpa,  429;   oto^m,  4^ 
nepaUnsis.  429 ;  orientalis, 
430 ;  j>oliioria,  480 ;  Rox 
biughii,  429 ;  seroHna,  429 
t^randra,  428, 429;  triner- 
via,  429. 
Cephalostachyum. 
peigraoile,  567. 
Carasus, 
eaproniana,  193 ;    eomuta, 
194;  MakaUbj  195;   Pa- 
dus,  194 ;  Puddum,  194. 
Ceratonia. 

Siliqua,  166. 
Cerbera,  821. 
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OdoUam,  322.. 

Ceriops,  218. 
GandolUaDay  218. 

CerozyloD. 
andicola,  661. 

ChaotuBrope^  646. 
ezoelaa,  647 ;  Griffithiana, 
647 ;  Griffiihti,  647 ;  humi- 
lis,  647;  khasyana,  Griff., 
647 ;  kkatyana,  Madd.,  646,; 
Martiana,  646 ;  Ritohie- 
ana,  647. 

Cheoopodiacen,  314. 

Chiokraaaia. 
tabulaiis,  66. 

ChloroxyloD,  78. 
Swietenia,  74. 

ChondodendroQ. 
tomentosum,  873,  671. 

Chonemorpha,  828. 
anlidytenUrica,  826;  mac- 
rophylla,  828. 

CincDona,  264. 
Calisaya,  266;  Carabayen- 
tit,  266  ;  Chahuaiie:uera, 
PaTon,  267;  Condaminea, 
266 ;  wrdi/olia,  266;  cor- 
ymbota,  26o;  orispa,  267; 
exceUa,  267 ;  heterophyUa, 
267 ;  JoBephiana,  266 ;  Ian- 
oifolia,  266 ;  miorantha, 
267;  iiitida.267; officmalii, 
266 ;  Pabucuana,  266 ;  peni- 
▼jazia,  267 ;  pitayensis,  266 ; 
BQocirabra,  266 ;  thvnir 
fora,  268;  TriatUB,  266; 
Uritosinga,  267. 

dnehoiuuMB,  260. 

Cinnamonum,  874 ;  albi' 
Jhrum,  874 ;  Camphora^ 
876 ;  dubium,  876 ;  glan- 
dalUTeram,  876 :  inen,  876 ; 
obtuaifolium,  876 ;  Tama- 
la,  374;  Wighiii,  875; 
Zeylanicum,  876. 

Cissampelos,  10. 
eonvolvulcbcea,  10;  gldbrOt 
671 ;  Pareins  10,  6>1. 

Cittus. 
adfuttOf  100 ;  capreoUUa, 
101 ;  eamosa,  101 ;  edtUit^ 
100;  laneeolaricLf  101 ;  kUu 
folia,  99 :  quadrangularis, 
Iiinn.,100;  quadroHpulains, 
Roxb.  100;  rowa,  100. 

dtruB,  60. 
acidci,  62 ;  aeidiuima,  64 ; 
Aurantium,  68,  672 ;  Ber- 
gamia,  68,  64,  672 ;  Bi^ar- 
adia,  68,  672;  deoumana, 
66,  672 ;  inermia,  61 ;  japo- 
nica,  60 :  Lima,  64 ;  JAnt' 
etta,SS,  572;  Itmonum,  61, 
672  ;  Lumia,  61,  672 ;  me- 
dical Lmn.,  61, 672 ;  fnedi- 
ca,  Ri88o  et  Poiteau,  61 ; 
mobUit,  61 ;  Tulgaris,  672. 


Clausena,  49;  pentaphyllay 

49,  672. 
Cleistaiitbiui,  461. 

oblODgif olios,  461. 
CSlerodendron,  863. 

inerme,  868 ;  iDfortunaium, 

363 ;  odoratufn,  370 ;  phlo- 

moidee,    868 ;    senatum, 

864 ;   Siphonaathus,  677^ 

864 ;  iemifoliuM,  864. 
Cluytia, 

eolUnaf  460;  montana,  460; 

oblongifolia,  461 ;  icandau, 

449 :  tpiiumk,  449. 
Coccoloba. 

uvifera,  873. 
Coooulus,  9. 

ocwmiTuUut,  10 ;   eordifol- 

iu»,  8 ;  glaher,  9 ;  laurifol- 

iuB,  9  ;  Leseba,  9  ;   Rox- 

burghianus,  671;  viUoeus,  9. 
Goohloapermam,  17. 

goflsypium.  17. 
Cocoinee,  643. 
Cocoa,  666. 

mamillaris,     667 ;     nud- 

fera,  666. 
Codisum. 

pictum,  443;  variegatam,443. 
Coffea,  276. 

arabioa»  276 ;  bengaleDsis, 

277. 
Cola. 

acuminata,  277. 
Colberiia, 

coromandeiiana,  2. 
Colutea,  136. 

arboreecens,  137 ;  cmenta, 

187 ;  nepaleiisis,  136 ;  on- 

eiitali8,'187. 
ColviUea,  167. 

raoemoaa,  167. 
CombretaceflB,  220. 
Combretum,  220. 

deoandrom,  221, 676 ;  nan- 

nm,  221. 
Conif ersB,  602L 
Cfynccarptu. 

aeumtnala,  228. 

^ttfolia,  227;  myrt\fblia, 

Conoeepkalut. 
niveut,  406. 

OoDTolyalaoee,  341. 

ConvolmUus, 
baHfi^,  843. 

Copermcia. 
oerifera,  662. 

Corcboms. 
capsularis,  87. 

CoitBa,886. 
angiut\folia,  838;  ineana, 
838;  latifolia,  836;  Mac- 
leodii,  8^;  Myza,  336; 
obliopa,  136 ;  polygama, 
886 ;  Rotbii,  888 ;  ytfitita, 
838 ;  WalUohii,  337. 


Cordiacea,  836. 

CordieiB,  336. 

Coriaria. 
myrtifolia^  129;  nepalen' 
Bis,  128. 

Coroacese,  260. 

Cornus,  262. 
anstralis,   263 :    capitata, 
268 ;  maoropbylla,  262 ;  ob- 
loDga,  263 ;  Bangqineft,  263. 

Corylaoes,  477. 

CotyloB,  493. 
Avellana,    494 ;    Colunm^ 
494  ;  ferox,  494  ;  Jaegue- 
wumiii,  494;  laeera,  494 

Gorypba. 
elata,  649;  Taliera,  649; 
umbraculifera,  649. 

Coiyphineffi,  648. 

Cotoneaster,  208. 
aoominata,  209  ;  affinit, 
208  ;  bacUlaris,  208  ;1buxi- 
folia,  210 ;  crenulata,  208 ; 
oons^sta,  210  ;  fn^da, 
209:  glauca,  210;  mioro- 
pbylla,  209 ;  nommalaria, 
209;  oUvsa,  208;  Pyra- 
eanika,  208  ;  tbymnfolia, 
210 ;  vnlgaris,  209. 

Covdlta,  411,  412,  424, 677. 
glofmaraia,  422 ;  fMcropkyl" 
to,  422. 

Grats^gus,  207. 
ertnuUxia,  208;^tot«»,210 ; 
monoffyna^  207, 208 ;  Oxy- 
acantoa,  Jaoq.,  208;  Oxy- 
aoantha,  linn.,  207 ;  Pyiu- 
caniha,  208. 

CratiBTB,  16. 
religioiBa,  16;  Roxburghii, 
16. 

CVeweiKisa;,  846. 

CrotalMria,  144. 
Burbia,  144;  junoea,  144. 

Croton,  489. 
lamgaiiu,  440 ;  obloDgifoli- 
us,  440 ;  seHferum,  441 ;  Tig- 
lium,  440 :  variegaium,  443. 

Crotoneso,  436. 

CiTptolepis,  829. 
Buobanani,  830. 

Cudrania,  424. 
jayanensis,  426.       < 

CupressinefB,  608. 

CopreBSUs,  632. 
fastigiata,  538;  funebris, 
634 ;  glauca,  634 ;  borizon- 
talis,  638 ;  luntaniea,  634  ; 
sempervirens,  633;  torn- 
losa.  638. 

Cupolifene,  477. 

Cyolobalanopsis,  478. 

CyolobalaDus,  478. 

dydoJiia. 
vulgaris.  205. 

Cglieodapkiie. 
obl<mga,d9i. 
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Dalberffia,  147. 
fnnaota,lSi;  hirdna,  151 ; 

,  trowee,  154;  lanoeolaria, 
151;  latifolia,  148;  nJgra, 
liS;(ki;eineH9Ufl46;  pani- 
eolata,  150;  rimosa,  148; 
ro^u$ta,  154 ;  Kandent,  154 ; 
Siasoo,  149 ;  TolubiliB,  152, 
574. 

Dalbergiee,  131. 

Daphne.  384. 
aoammata^  885 ;  yar.  bra- 
ohyloba,  885;  buxifolia, 
885;  oachemirianay  885; 
canuteeHt,  886;  canndbina, 
886,  577;  ooUina,  885; 
Oardntri,  386 ;  glaDdoloaa, 

885  ;jaByn1nea,  885 :  lAureo. 
la^  884 ;  Meoereon,  884  ^u- 
cronatfu  884  lodora,  uou, 
886 :  odora,  Thunb.,  886 ; 
oleoides,  885 ;  papyraoea, 
886,  577 ;    sencea,    Don, 

886  ;  sericea,  Vahl,  885 ; 
virgata,  886. 

Daphnidium,  888. 
bifarium,  888;  puloheiri- 
mam,  888. 

Debreeeasia^  405. 
bioolor,   405 ;    hypoUuiea, 
405 ;  longifoba,  405. 

Dendrocalamus,  569. 
Hamiltonii,    570;    Hook- 
er!, 570;  latiflorus,   570; 
Parishii,    570 ;    Btrietoa, 
569. 

DerriB,  154. 
Erowee,  154,  575  ;  aoan- 
deoM,  154 ;   robusta,  164, 
575. 

Desmodimn,  145. 
argenteum,  145  ^  oondn- 
num,  146;  dubium,  146; 
floriouudum,  146 ;  gaoget- 
ioum,  146;  gyrans,  146; 
latifoliom.  145 ;  muUi- 
fiorum,  146;  nutans,  145; 
oxyphyUum,  146 ;  pendu- 
lum,  146 ;  pulohellum,  145 ; 
Ulinfolium,  145 ;  tnqne- 
trum,  146. 

Deutcia,  211. 
Brunoniana,  212 1  oorym- 
boea,  212 ;  staminea,  212. 

Dicernui, 
pulekeUum,  145. 

DiohrostaohyB,  171. 
dneraa,  1/1. 

DilleniaoeiB,  1. 

DUlenia,  1. 
auffutta,  2;  aurea.  2;  in- 
dioa,  1 ;  ornata,  2 ;    pen- 
tagyna,  2 ;  pilaaa,  2 ;  spe- 
ciota,  1. 

Dioepyros,  294. 
capttul€Ua,2S7;  Chloroxy- 
lon,  297 ;  cordifolia,  296 ; 


Ebenum,  296;  Embryop- 
teiu^  298 ;  exxulpta,  295 ; 
glvttnota,  298  ;  Oaindu, 
296 ;  lanoenfolia,  297 ;  Lo- 
tos, 297 ;  Melanozylon, 
294 ;  montana,  296 ;  qun- 
sita,  296;  tomeniota,  295; 
Tupru.  iW5:  Waldeuuariit 
296 ;  Wightiana,  295. 

Dipterooarpen,  26. 

Dipterocarpaa,  26. 
tubeioulatuB,  27,  447. 

Dodecadenia. 
grandiflonL881. 

Dodoneea^  118. 
anfftut\folia,  118 ;  Bicrman- 
ntana,  118;  diinca,  118; 
yiBoosa,  118. 

Doliekandnme. 
eritpa,  850;/a/oato,  850. 

Ebenace»,  294. 

Echdtes. 
antidyienl^rica,  826 ;    di- 
ekotoma,  827  ;  fruluoeiUf 
827;  maerophiflla,  828. 

Edgewortbia. 
buxtfolia,  287;   Gardneri, 
886. 

Edwardsia. 
Hydcupioa,  182  ;    mollis, 
132. 

Ehretia,  889. 
aouminata,  839 ;  aspera, 
840;  euneaia,  341;  flori- 
buoda,  840;  Inm,  340; 
obtu8ifolia,340;  OYsJifolia, 
840 ;  serrata,  889;  umbel- 
lulaia,  76;  viminea,  341. 

Ehretiee,  385. 

Elsoagneso,  387. 

Elssagnus.  389. 
anoustifolia,  889 ;  arborea, 
390 ;  coi{ferta,  390 ;  ferru- 
atnea,  890 ;  hortensis,  389 ; 
latifolia,  390 ;  Moora-ofiii, 
389:  orUwUUis,  389 ;  par- 
vi/wio,    890 ;    umbellata, 

Elsns. 

g^ineensis,  558 ;  melano- 

oooca,  558. 
EltBOoarpus,  43. 

Qanitrus,  43 ;  serratiu,  43. 
ElsBodendron,  82. 

Boxburghii,  82. 
Embelia,  284. 

Basaal,  284 ;  glandul\fera, 

284 ;  Ribes,  ^4 ;  robusta, 

284 ;  T^'eriam  coUam,  284 ; 

Tillosa,  285. 
SmUiea, 

officinalis,  454. 
SmbnfO]^eris. 

glwtinifera,  298. 
Engelbardtia,  499. 

Colebrookiana,  499;  Roz- 


burghiana,  500;   sploata, 
500. 

EDtada,.167. 
PursatAu,  167 ;  scandens, 
167. 

Ephedra,  501. 
alata.  Due.,  502;  abxia, 
Sohimp.  502 ;  Alte,  501 ; 
eilUUa,  501 ;  distachya,  501 ; 
moHOstackya,  501;  vulga- 
ris,  501. 

£picarpurus, 
orientalis,  410;    spinosus, 
411. 

Erica  arborea,  486. 

EiicaoesB,  279. 

Eridnes,  279. 

£riohoirga, 
japonicat  575. 

Eriogloasum. 
edule,  108  ;  nibigiiiosum, 
108. 

EriolaBna,  86. 
flavesoens,  86  ;    Hookeri- 
ana,  36;  spectabilis,  36; 
Stooksii,S6. 

Erydbe,  344. 
panioQlata,    344;   Wight- 
iana, 344. 

Erythrina,  139. 
arboresoens,  140 ;  indica, 
139 ;  reswpinata,  141  ; 
striota,  MaddeD,  141 ; 
striota.  Roxb.,  141 ;  suber- 
oaa,  140. 

Euapocynes,  320. 

EncffisalpinieflD,  158. 

Eucalyptus,  230. 
Globulus.  231 ;   oiganlea, 
231 ;  obliqua,  231 ;  resini- 
fera,  232;  zostrata,  282. 

Eugenia,  232. 
caiyophyllwfolia,  234 ;  car' 
asotdes,  234  ;  Jambolaua^ 
233;  Jambos,  233;  ner- 
vosa, 234  ;  obtusifolia, 
234 ;  operculata,  234 ;  Pan- 
iala,  &4;  saUdfolia,  234. 

Euonjonus,  77. 
airopurpureus,  78;  echin- 
atus,  oO;  europceus,  78; 
Jimbriatus,  78 ;  grandiflor- 
U8,  79  ;  HamiltouianuSp 
7S  ;JaponicHs,  79 ;  lacerus, 
78 ;  pendulus,  79 ;  tingena, 
79. 

Euphorbia,  437. 
antiquorum,  438 1  Catti- 
mandoo,  49i8;  Ltgularia, 
439;  neriifolia,  Linn^  439 ; 
neriifolia,  Boxb.,  439  ;  Ni- 
yulia,  489;  ptnUwona,  438; 
pulcherrima,  49S9 ;  Boyle- 
ana,  438;  Tirucaili,  439; 
tortilis,  489 ;  trigona,  438. 

Euphorbiaoeee,  436. 

EuphorbieiB,  436. 
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Earya^  24. 
acuminata,  DC,,  24;  aeu- 
miiuUa,  Boyle,   24;  japo- 
iiica,24;  Wighiidiui,2L 

EzooBOEuia,  440. 
acerifolia,  441 ;  AgalloahAy 
442 ;  baooata,  441 ;  indioa, 
441;  inaigiiis,  442;  aebi- 
fera,441. 

FagnB,  490,  491. 
■vlvatiGa,  491. 

Fcueoneria, 
insifftiiSf  442;  malahariea, 
442 ;  Walliehiana,  442. 

Fatsia. 
pap^rifera,  250. 

Feroma,  56. 
ElephaQtuxn,  56,  572. 

FiooB,  411. 
Ampelot,  420;  affinit,  416; 
beogaleoBis,  41 2 ;  var. 
bengalioa.  418  [Benjaminag 
Rozb..  417;  fenjaminea, 
Liiin,417;  Carioa,418;  cart- 
ayides,  419 :  Chincha,  577; 
comoaa,  415;  conglomer- 
ata,  422 ;  oorcUfolia,  Bluxne, 
416;  cordifoUa,  Boxb.,  416 ; 
Ounia,  421 ;  dcmonum,  428; 
elastica,  417;  ereeta,  424; 
exeelta,  420 ;  foyeolata, 
423 ;  glomerata,  422  ;  he- 
terophylla,  424;  hirtutaf 
423;  Atrto,  423;  hiapida, 
423;  indica.  Lion.,  415; 
indioa,  Roxb.,  412 ;  infeo- 
toria,  414;  laccifera^  418; 
laminofla,  424 ;  lanooolata, 
424,  577;  Luduoca,  424; 
maorophyUa,  Deaf.,  418 ; 
macrcpkylla,  Roxb.,  422; 
mysoreiisis,  414;  namora- 
Us,  424;  nUida,  417;  tm- 
jHmtifolia,  i2&;  pallida, 
417;  pararitioa,  426;  pcpu- 
Hformii,  416 ;  pubigBra, 
424 ;  pyriformiB,  d77  ;  pyt'- 
rkcoarpa,  424,  577;  radi- 
caDB,  421:  reli^osa,  415 ; 
repens,  424 ;  reticulata, 
424;  rettua,  417;  Jiox- 
hurghii,  Mia.,  423;  Box- 
bui^ghii.  Wall.,  422 ;  Boan- 
dens,  Roxb.,  421 ;  soandeDs, 
Boxb.  in  Stewart,  424; 
icUrooarpa,  422 ;  squa- 
mosa, 57/;  S^oomorus, 
419;  iermincUiouUt,  416; 
tomentosay  414 ;  trachv- 
carpa,  421;  txiloba.  423; 
Tsiela.  415;  tubercolata^ 
424,577;  vrophylla,  421; 
venota,  414;  virgata,  419, 
577 ;  Wigbtiaoa,  414. 

Fvrmiana  eolorata,  84. 

Flaoourtia,  18. 


Ramontohi,    18 ;    tapida, 
18 ;  sepiaria,  18. 

Flemingia. 
Chappar,  143;  oongestay 
143;  fnuicuhsa,  143;  in- 
Yoluerata,  143 ;  lineata^ 
143 ;  semialata,  143 ;  stro- 
biUfera,  143. 

Fluggea, 
Leueopyrtu,  456. 

Fortwnea. 
ekineruitf  497. 

FotheraUla, 
invomeraia,  216. 

Fraxinus.  361. 
angustifolia,  308:  austra- 
lis,  803;  excelsior,  808, 
576;  floribonda,  302 ;  heUr- 
ophylla,  303;  Moorcroft- 
iana,  804,  576;  Omus, 
302;  oxyphylla,  803;  re- 
tusa^  803 j  rostrata,  808; 
rotundifblta,  802 ;  syriaoa, 
803;  2amtAazy2ou2e9,  804. 

OcBTtnera. 
racemota,  44. 

Galaotodendron. 
utile,  427. 

Galedupa, 
indiea,  153. 

GalegesB,  181. 

Gardenia,  269. 
arborea,  270;  dumetomm, 
273;  emuandm,  272; 
florida,  271 ;  gummifera^ 
270 ;  latif  olia,  271 ;  ludda, 
271 ;  tetragpemia,  272 ;  tur- 
gida,  270 ;  vJUgmoia,  278. 

Ganigay62. 
pinnata,  62. 

OtniUa, 
versioolar,  134. 

Geni8tee,l3]. 

GeraniaoeeB,  45. 

Gelonia, 
floribunda,220;  n«/a9w.220. 

Girardinia. 
heterophyUa.  404 ;  Le9(Aen- 
auUiami,    404 ;    palmatBy 
404 ;  Zeylanioa,  404. 

Giyotia. 
rottlerifoimis,  44Z 

GlochidioD,  452. 
arboreum,    453 ;      lanceo- 
larium,     453 ;     neilgher- 
rense,    453 ;     velutinam, 
453. 

Glycosmis,  49. 
pentaphylla,  49. 

Glycyrhua. 
glabra,  189. 

Gmelbuty  864. 
arborea,  864 ;  asiatica,  866. 

Gnetacefe,  500. 

Gnetum,  500. 
eduU,  502 ;  scandens,  502. 


Owibelia. 
alopecuroidet,  138. 

Goesypium. 
herbaoeam,  28. 

Gouania. 
ktnetoUUa.    574  ^     lopto- 
stachya,  574 ;  microoarpa, 
574. 

GouaniesB,  674. 

GramineiB,  560. 

Oranatea,  287. 

Grewia,  37. 
abutilifolia,  40;  asiatioay 
40;  €upera.  40;  bdMlcB- 
folia.  88 ;  oicolor,  43 ;  eor- 
pvnifolia,  39  ididymat  42 ; 
elastiea,  40,  572 ;  kelictari- 
folia,  42;  hlrsata,  39; 
Iffivigata,  42;  naoM,  41; 
oppositifoliflL  87 ;  piloaa. 
Lam.,  89;  /»/oM,Roxb..  89 ; 
polygama.  42 ;  populifolia, 
88 ;  Rothii,  48 ;  ealyifolia, 
H^ne,  48 ;  talvi/blia, 
Roxb.,  43;  sapida,  41 
$eabrophylla,  89.  572 
solerophylla,  89.  572 
sepiana,  42 ;  tilieiolia,  41 , 
veetita,  40,  572;  Tilloea^ 
89. 

OritUa. 
iomentota,  238. 

Cfroitulariea,  210. 

ChtaOeria, 
eeratoidet,  5 ;  Umgifolia,  5 ; 
9vberoM,  5. 

OuUandimja, 
Bondue,  156;  Bondueella, 
156. 

Oymnotporia. 
tinnota,  80. 

Cf^iaum, 
vetHtum,  888. 

Haematoxrlon. 
oampecnianum,  158. 

Hamameliden,  215. 

Hamiltonia,  278. 
mysorensis,  279;  prcpin- 
qwa,     278 ;      suaTOoleni^ 

Hardwiokia,  162. 

binata,  162. 
Sarina, 

earyoioidei,  550;   oblongi- 

fdxa,  549,  550. 
Mfuli'ngia, 

eoGcinea,  870. 
Hedera,  248. 

fragram,  248 ;  Helix,  248 ; 

LuehmandHi,  248;    paira- 

titiea,  248;   ierebifMaota, 

249 ;  trifbliaia,  248. 
HedysaresB,  181. 
Htdytartim, 

Alhoffi,  144;  gangdieum, 

146;  ffyrant,  146;   lagen- 
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aHiMi,  147 ;  loHfolium, 
145 ;  mdekdliim,  145  ; 
tiroiil^erum,  14S ;  tH- 
mutrvm,  14o;   tuberown^ 

Helicteres,  84. 

Isora^  84. 
Helimis. 

lanoeolatoB,  574. 
Heliotropien,  885. 
Heliotropium. 

peniTianum,  885. 
Hemiaymnia, 

Maeleodii,  887. 
HeptaDleurum.  249. 

yeniuosain,  249. 
Heteropanax,  249. 

fragrans,  249. 

HoxfmrgMi,  850. 
Hevea. 

brarilienBiB,  445. 
Heypeak  70. 

affinia,  70 ;  trijnga,  70. 
HibiflcuB. 

escolentua,  28;    Lampa$, 

28;   Rosa  -  sinensiB,    28; 

Sabdariffii,  28. 
Hippocratea,  88. 

arboreay  88  ;  indlca,  88. 
Hippomanece.  488. 
Hippopha8,887. 

oonfertaf  887 ;  rhamnoides. 

888;  saUcifolia,  887  ;  tibe- 

tana,  388. 
Hiptage,  44. 

MaSiblota,  44,  572. 
Hinea, 

indicOf     45 ;     lanuginosa, 

44 ;  niUant,  45. 
Holarrhena,  328. 

antidy  senterica,  326 ;  Coda- 

ga,  826 ;  var.  glabra,  826  ; 

pubeKens,  326. 
Holboellia.  18. 

angastifolia,  18 ;  latifolia, 

13,  sn. 

Holmskioldia,  370. 

Banguinea,  870. 
HolopteUa, 

inUgrifolia,  431. 
HomaiiuxD,  243. 

nepaleiiBe,     244 ;    tomen- 

tosum,  243. 
Homonoya,  444. 

retiua,  445 ;  riporia,  445. 
Hoyenia,  94. 

dulcis,  94. 
Hydrangea,  211. 

altiflsima,  211 ;  aspera,  211 ; 

Horteiiaia,211 ;  Yestita,211. 
Hymenodictyon.  267. 

ezoelsum,  26/ ;  flaooidum, 

268 ;  oboyatam,  268. 
Swminihera, 

Jioringa,  129. 


Hyphnne. 

tnebaioa,  546. 
Hyptianthera,  274. 

Btriota,  274. 

lohnooarpuB,  826. 
fragranB,  827;  frutesoeiiB, 
827. 

leiea  indiea,  61. 

Hex,  76. 
Aquifoliam,  76 ;  dipyrena, 
76;  exeelsa,  76;  ezsalca, 
76 ;  odorata,  77, 574 ;  par- 
affuayeoBiB,  76 ;  terrata, 
674. 

IlioineiB,  75. 

Indigofera,  184. 
Ami,  135;  arborea,  136 
argentea.    136 ;    atropur- 
purea,  186 ;  c»nilea.  136 
Gerardianay    135 ;    neter 
antha,  185 ;  liDifoUa.  186 , 
polypkuUa,  185 ;  polonella, 
136;  tinotoiia,  135;   vuh 
laeea,ld6. 

Inga. 
bigemina,  178 ;  duleii,  178 ; 
lueida,  174 ;  xylooarpa,  171. 

Ipomaa, 
tpeciota^  848. 

iBonandra. 
gutta,286. 

Iwra. 
corylifolia,  84. 

Itea,'218. 
nutanB,  218. 

Ixora,  274. 
Bandhuca,  275;  ooocinea, 
275 ;     grandiflora,    275 ; 
parriflora,  275 ;   PaveUa, 
275 ;  t4mmU>ta,  275. 

Jambota. 
mU^ans,  233. 

JaBminefe,  301. 

JaBminum,  311. 
arboresceoB,  811;  diBper* 
mum,  312 ;  glandulosum, 
812;  grandiflonim,  318; 
hirsutum,  312 ;  latifolium, 
311 ;  officinale,  813  ;  pub- 
uoens,  312 ;  roTolutum, 
313 ;  Sambao,  311. 

Jatropha. 
Curcas,  442. 

Jonetia. 
Aioea,  166. 

Juglandess,  496. 

Juglans,  497. 
oinerea,  499 ;  nigra,  499 ; 
pierocoooa,     500 ;      regia, 
497. 

Jnnipems,  535. 
eegsDa,  539;  bermndiana, 
539  ;     ohinenBls,     Linn., 
539 ;  chAneniif,  Linn,  (par- 


tly), 588 ;  oommoniB,  585 ; 
dnipacea,  539 ;  exoelsa, 
538 ;  fcetidisBima,  539 ;  na- 
na, 586;  Oxycedri.  395; 
procera,  539;  Pseuao-Sab- 
ma,  537;  recur?a,  536;  Sabi- 
na,  589  ;  Bquamatl^  587 ; 
thurifeniL  539 ;  virviniana, 
639;WalUohiana,587. 

Kadmra, 

grandiflora,  571. 
Kandelia. 

Bheedii,  218. 
Kewterlingia. 

Griffiikii,  133. 
Klopstookia. 

oerifera,  552. 
Kydia,  29. 

calycina^    29  ;    fratema, 

29 ;  Roxburghiana,  29. 

Lagerstroemia,  239. 

indica,    240 ;    lanceolata, 

240  ;  panriflora,  239 ;  He- 

ginsB,  240. 
La^tta. 

Imtearia,  387. 
Landolphia,  320. 
I  An  tana,  369. 

alba,  369;   collima,   369; 

dubia,  369 ;  indioa,  369. 
Laportea. 

crenulata,  404. 
Larix,  531. 

europffia,  531 ;   Griffithii, 

531 ;  sibirica,  581. 
LaurinesD,  373. 

lAUrUB. 

bUocularitf  378 ;  Cam- 
phora,  383;  camphorifera, 
876;  Casna,  374;  Cmna- 
momufttf  375  ;  glanduli- 
ferat  876  ;  involitcrata, 
382  ;  lanceolaria,  377  ; 
nitida,  375  ;  nobilia,  884 ; 
obtutifolia,  375 ;  odaratis- 
sima,  878 ;  Tamala,  374 ;  to- 
mentosa,  377 ;  yilloBa,  377. 

Lawsonia,  238. 
alba,  238;  inermit,  238; 
tmnoaa,  238. 

Lebidieropsis,  450. 
orbionlaris,  450. 

Leea,  101. 
alata,  102;   aspera,  102; 
macrophylla,     102,    574  ; 
rubra,    102  ;    aambuoina, 
102 ;  StapkyUa,  102. 

Leguminose®,  130. 

Lepidadenia, 
glabrata,  879;    Griffiikii, 
381. 

Lepidocaryine»,  548. 

LepidodelvM. 
podocarpifoUa,  448. 
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LeptodermiB,  279. 

lanoeolata,  279. 
Lepiop%». 

cordi/oUui,  456. 
Letttomia. 

hojui-noxy  843;    euneata, 

844 ;  omcUaf  348 ;  nervota, 

843;  tetosa,  844;  ttriffota, 

843 ;  unijlara,  842. 
LeuciBna,  1*72. 

glauoa,  172. 
Leyoesteria,  256. 

formosa,  256. 
libanuR 

thurifera,  573.  ' 
Ligufltrum,  810. 

bracteolatum,  810 ;   com- 

pactom,    810,    576;    ne- 

Salense,   810 ;  Tobustmn, 
10 ;  apieatum,  810. 

Limonia,  47. 
Acidisaima,  47,  572  ;  cren- 
ukuct,  47 1   Laureola,  50  ; 
peHiaphylla,  49. 

LitB8Ba,  381. 
coTinmi/it,    882;    foliota, 
382 ;  lamiginoea,  882 ;  um- 
broM,  882 ;  Boylanioa,  882. 

Lodkra, 
craJUggoideSf  299. 

Lodoioea. 
■eohellarum,  645. 

Loganiacoffi,  817. 

Lonicera,  254. 
alpigeiia,  256 ;  an^^^iati- 
folia,  576,  255 ;  dtverti- 
folia,  255  ;  fflauca.  576  ; 
Govaniana,  256;  netero- 
phvlla,  256 ;  hjpoleuca, 
256;  linearis,  25o;  Myr- 
tilluB,  255 ;  orientalia, 
!  256 :  oxTphylla,  256  ;  par- 
vif  olia,  255 ;  Periolyme- 
Dum,  254;  purpurasoens, 

•'  255;  quinqiieIooulari8,255 ; 
spinosa,  576,  255  ;  Wel^bi- 
ana,  256 ;  XVlosteum,  256. 

Loranthaoes,  891. 

LoranthuB.  895. 
amplexifolins,  897 ;  bicolor, 
897  ;    cordifolius,    896  ; 
faleatut,  897 ;  ligoatrintia, 
S95  ;     longiflonis,    897  ; 

galyemlentiis,  896 ;    wm- 
dUUMt,  897;  umbellifer, 
397 ;  vestituB,  896. 

Lumnitzera,  22]i» 
racemosa,  221. 

Lydum,  845. 
barbarom,  845 ;  Edge- 
worthii,  845 ;  europtenm^ 
845;  indicum.  845;  medv- 
terraneum,  845 ;  rutheni- 
cum,  846. 

LythrarietB,  237. 

Lythrnm. 
SaUoaria,  238. 


MachQua,  877. 

glauoeflcena,  878;  maoran- 

tiia,    878 ;     odoiatiacima, 

878. 
Madura. 
Javanica,  425. 
Mffisa,  283. 

argentea,  288 ;  indica,  288; 

montana,  288. 
MagnoUaoeOy  8,  571. 
MaJionia. 

nrpalensis,  12. 
Mallotua,  448. 

albns,  444 ;  philippinenais, 

444;  repandus,  444. 
MalpighiaoefB,  44. 
Malus. 

eommvMit.  205. 
Malyaoete,  28. 
Maogifera,  125:  indioa,  125; 

■ylyatica,  12d. 
Maoutia,  406. 

Puya,  406. 
Marlea,  251. 

aifi]ii8,251;  begoninfolia. 

261. 
Marsdenia,  882. 

lucida,  888;  Roylei,  888; 

tenaoistiiiia,  88o;   tdncto- 

ria,832. 
Melanorhiea. 

uaitatassima,  121. 
MdaiUhtia, 

obliqua,  455 ;  rhamncides, 

455 ;  turbiruUa,  455. 
MelanthesopsiB. 

patezus.  455. 
Melia,  66. 

A2advraeh;ta,G7 ;  Azedar- 

aoh,  68,  67o;  composita, 

69,  573 1  indioa.  67,  578 ; 

Bemperyirezia,  68 ;  tuperba, 

69 ;  robusta,  69. 
Meliaoen,  65. 
Meliosma,  115. 

angnlata,  116;  dillenbefo- 

lia,  115;  myriantha,  116; 

puDgens.  Brand.  116;  pttn- 

gens.  Bead.,  116 ;  aimplioi- 

folia,  116 ;  Wightii.  116. 
Meniapennaoen,  7,  571. 
Msnispermum, 

CoccultUt  8;   cordtfolium^ 

8;  hirsutum,  9;  laur\foli- 

um,  9 ;  polycarpon,  10. 
Mespilus. 

germaniea,  206 ;  japcniea, 

'575. 
Metroxyloo. 

lave,  560 ;  Ramphii,  560. 
Mezoneurum,  155. 

cucullatum,  155. 
MicheUa,  8. 

aurantiaca,  8 ;  Champeca, 

8 ;  Doltsopa,  8. 
Microelus. 

jRaperianus,  446. 


MiUasa,  4,  6. 
▼elutina,  6. 

MiUettia,  138. 
aorioulata,  188. 

MiUingtonia,  847. 
dUUnujrfoUa,  115 ;  horten- 
aia,    847  ;  pungens,    116 ; 
simplie^folia,  ll6. 

MiUingtonieoB,  115. 

Mimosa,  172. 
amara,  178 ;  a/rdbioa,  180 ; 
ccesia,  189;  Catechu,  186; 
ciTierea,  171 ;  ooncinna,  188; 
dukis,  173;  dumosa,  185; 
sbumea^  183;  elata,  175; 
Famesuma,  180 ;  ferrugi- 
nea,  186 ;  Latronum,  Iw) ; 
leucophlan,  184 ;  lucida, 
174;  mutabUu,  172  \  oba- 
vata,  185 ;  oetandra,  172 ; 
odcraHssima,  175  ',peniuUa, 
189 ;  pukhdla,  iTS ;  rabi- 
cauUa,  172 ;  seai»dens,  167, 
575 ;  Sirista,  176 ;  stipuk^ 
eea,  178 ;  Swma,  187 ;  Sun- 
dra,  186 ;  xyloea/rpa,  171. 

Mimoaes,  167. 

Mimusopa,  291. 
Browniaruiy  298 ;  disaecta, 
292;  Elengi,  298;  hexandra, 
291 ;  indica,  291 ;  Kauki, 
Unn.,  292:  Kauki,  K  Br., 
293;  Katid,  Wall.,  291; 
Roxburghiana,  298. 

Missiessya, 
hypoleuca,  405;  veluHna, 

Monc4heea, 
MuscaJtensis,  287. 

Mores,  400. 

Morinda,  277. 
angUBtifolia,  278;  bracte- 
ata,  278;  citrifolia,  278; 
ezBerta,  277;  multiflora, 
278  ;  xandeau,  278 ;  tiDo- 
toria,  278 ;  mnbellata,  278. 

Morin^,  1^. 
aotera,  ISO;  ooncanenais, 
180 ;  pterygosperma,  129. 

Moringeee,  1S9. 

Moras,  407. 
alba,  407;  atropurpurea, 
407;  alabrata,  409;  indica, 
408 ;  uBTigatis  409 ;  nigra, 
407 ;  pahularia,  409 ;  par- 
vtfolia,  408 ;  serratay  409 ; 
UUariea,  407. 

Murraya,  48. 
exotica,  48 ;  KcBoigii,  48, 
572 ;  panicuJata,  48. 

Myrica,  495. 
arguta,  496:  oerifera,  496; 
ooidifolia,  496 ;  Gale,  496; 
integrifolia,  496;  Jaboi, 
496;  Nagi,  496;  rubra, 
496 ;  sapida,  495. 

Myrioaoen,  495. 
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Myrioaria,  23. 

bractMta,  28 ;  eleganSi  24 ; 

germanica.  2i, 
Mynine,  280.  " 

aoominata,  285 ;  africona, 

286;  Hfaria, 286 ;  capitel. 

late,  286 ;  semiflenato,  28& 
Myninea,  282. 
Myrtaoeas,  280. 
Myrtiis. 

oommnnia,  232. 

PtUranJiva,  451. 

Naaolea,  262. 
Cadamba,^!',  eordi/olia, 
263;  divernfolta,26S;  par- 
vifolia,     2o2 ;    purpurea, 
262 ;  Mm/t/o/io,  264. 

Neotandra. 
Rodi»i,  873. 

Neerija, 
diehoUma,  82. 

Nerium,  328. 
odorum,    328 ;    Oleander, 
329 ;  retictUeUttm,  330 ;  tine- 
ioruM,92i;  tonMiaof»m,823. 

Nima. 
^wusioidet,  69. 

Nipa. 
fruticaofly  560. 

Nyctanthee,  314. 
Arbor-triitis,  314. 

Ochoa,  60. 

collina^  60;   hMmilit,  60; 

lucida,    60;   nana,    572; 

pumila,  60,  572  ;  aqaarro- 

8a,60. 
OchnaoeiB,  60. 
OcaUa, 

laneeolata,  877. 
Odina,  123. 

Wodier,  123. 
Olaoineee,  74. 
Olax,  74. 

nana,  75 ;  soandeDB,  75. 
Oldfieldia. 

afrioana,  437. 
Olea,  307. 

cumminata,   309  ;  eompac- 

ta,  810;    ouspidata,   576, 

307 ;  europea,  307  ;  ferru- 

finea,  576|  307  ;  fragrf^iiB, 
09  ;    glandulif era,    309 ; 
Saniculata,  309 ;   robusta, 
10 ;  Hoxhvrghiatta,  309. 
Oleinese,  801. 
Opuntia,  245. 
amydna,    247 ;    Dillenii, 
245;   Ficus-Indica,  246; 
nana,    247;    Tutm,   247; 
vulgarit,  246»  247. 
Oreodoxa. 

frigida,  551. 
Orthanthera,  334. 
vimineay  835. 


Otmanthus. 

Jragmns,909. 
Osmothamnut. 

fragrant,  282. 
Ostrya. 

carpinifolia,  498;  tulgarit, 

493. 
Osyiis,  399. 

arborea,  399  ;    nepalentit, 

399;  Wighiiana,m, 
Ototeina, 

maerophylla,  138. 
Ougeinia,  146. 

dalbergioides,  146. 
OxalidesB,  45. 
Ozytenanthera. 

Thwaitesii,  569. 

Paliunu, 

aaUeattUf  574. 
Palmne,  541. 
Paiuix, 

decompotUa,  248 ;  fragrant, 

249. 
Papa^aceoB,  244. 
PapilionaoesB,  130. 
Paratropia. 

venulota,  249. 
Parecbites. 

Thunbergii,  327. 
Pareira. 

Brava^  571. 
Parkinsonia,  158. 

aculeata,  158. 
Parrotia,  216. 

Jaoquemontiana,  216, 576 ; 

persica,  217. 
Pasania,  477, 478 ;  denaiflora, 

478 
Passifloreee,  244. 
Pauletia,  159. 
Paullinta. 

Borbili&  277. 
Pavetta,  275. 

indica,  275;  tomentosa,  275. 
Pama. 

indica,  103. 
Pentapanax,  248. 

Lesobenaultii,  248;  para- 

Bitioum,  248. 
Pentaptera, 

Ariuna,     224 ;    wriacta, 

225 ;  crejMcZoto,  225 ;  jg/Xr- 

hra,  2St4. ;  panieukUa,  ^ ; 

tomentota,  225. 
Per^lana,  834. 

odoratissima,  834 ;  pallida. 

334.  576. 
Periplooa,  ^. 

Persea. 

gratissima,  378. 
Pertioa. 

vulgarit,  191. 
Petahma. 

alternifulia,  221. 


apnylla,  330;  calophylla. 


Pbaltena. 
Paphia,  576. 

Pbanera,  158. 

PhaMole»,  181. 

Phelipeea. 
Galotropidis,  332L 

Philaddpkeee,  210. 

Philadelpbus,  ^12. 
coronariuB,  212;  tomejUo- 
tut^  212. 

Phillyrea. 
rolmtta,  310. 

Phoebe,  376. 
lanceolata,    377;    pallida, 
877;  paniculate,  377;  ml- 
lota,  877 ;  Wi^htii,  877. 

Phcenicinea.  54o. 

Phaeniz,  55l 
aoaulis,  555;  daotylifera, 
552;  {ariniiera,  5w;  hu- 
miliL555;  rar.  melanooar- 
pa^  555 ;  Ouseleyaoa,  555; 
pafudoea,  556;  pedunoa- 
lata,  555;  puaiUa,  555; 
Bylyestria,  558,  554. 

Photinia. 
dubia,  208 ;  japonica,  575. 

Phyllanthen,  436. 

PhyllanthuB,  452. 
bioolor,  458 ;  eordifoUnt, 
456 ;  Emblica.  454 ;  ffqf- 
mdsUri,  456 ;  lanceolariuB, 
453 ;  leuMmfrtu,  456 ;  wwl- 
tifiorut,  453 ;  nepalenBis, 
452;  paUnt,  455;  roticu- 
latus,  453 ;  rdutut,  455 ; 
tepiariaf  455;  tuHdnatut, 
4o5;  mrotut,  455;  vUit- 
ideea,  455. 

PhylloohlamyB. 
Bpinosa,  411. 

Phytelephas. 
macrooarpa,  560. 

Phytolaeoa. 
acinoBa,    871 ;    deoandra, 
871 ;  dioica,  871. 

Phytolaccaoen,  871. 

Picea,  525. 
excelta,  526 ;  Morinda,  525 ; 
peetinata,  529;    Pindnnp, 
528;  WebbiafM,  52S, 

Picrasma,  59. 
^uassioideB,  50. 

Pierit. 

farmoia,    280 ;    ovalifolia, 
280. 

Pileostigma,  158. 

Pinaster,  512,  513. 

Pinea,  503. 

PinuB,  505. 
Abiet,  Du  Roi,  529 ;  AUet, 
Lino.,  526 ;  auBtralts,  509  ; 
atutnaoa,  514  ;  Bninani' 
ana,  52/  ;  Brutia,  516 ; 
Cedrut,  524 ;  Oembra, 
512;  decidua,  527;  Deo- 
dara,  516 ;  dumota,  527 ; 
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excelsa,  510;  Gerardiana, 
508 ;  GHffilhii,  531 ;  hale- 
pensiB,  506,  515;  Hayn- 
ensis,  513;  Ka^a,  506, 
508;  Khutrov,  525;  La- 
ricio,  514 ;  Larix,  581  ; 
longifolia,  506 ;  maritima, 
Lamarck,  514 :  marittTnaf 
Lamb,  515,  516 ;  Mauani- 
ana,  Lunh.,  512 ;  Maatonv- 
ana,  Sieb.  and  Zuoc.,  512 ; 
Merkusii,  512;  montana, 
518;  Mugkut,  518;  oUi- 
qua,  518;  ixmdula,  510  ; 
poraioa,  50o:  P«i/c«,  510; 
jP»cea,529:  Pinaster, 514 ; 
Pindrow,  528 ;  Pinea,  516  ; 
ponderosa,  395;  Fumilio, 
518 ;  pyrenaica,  516 ;  rkp- 
da.  510;  Boyleana,  506, 
518 ;  sinensis,  512 ;  Smith- 
tana.  625;  tpedabilis,  528 ; 
Btroons,  512;  sylvestris, 
506,  513;  Tseda,  510; 
Thunb6rgii,512;  uncinata, 
518;  Wabiana,62S. 

Piper. 
Betel.  551. 

Piptadenia,  168. 
oudhensis,  168,  578. 

Piptanthu^  182. 
nepalensis,  182. 

Piratinera. 
^ianensis,  428. 

Pvrcunia. 
diaica,  871;  LcUbenia,  871. 

Pistaoia,  122. 
atlantioa,  128;  oabolioa, 
128 ;  ihtegerrima,  122, 574; 
Kbinjuk,  123;  Lentisous, 
123;  Terebinthus,  123; 
reni,  128. 

Pithecolobium,  173. 
bigeminum,    173 ;    dulce, 
173 ;  lobatum,  575. 

PittosporecB,  19. 

Pittosporum,  19. 
eriocarpum,  19;  floribnn- 
dum,  19. 

Plataneie,  434. 

Platanus,  484. 
ocoidentalis,  435 ;    orien- 
talis,  434. 

Platycaira. 
strobilacea,  497. 

PlatylobesB,  436. 

Plecospermum,  401. 
spinoBum,  401. 

Plectronia. 
didyma,  276. 

Plomeria,  323. 
acumiiuUa,  828 ;  aoutif olia, 
823 ;  loranthif olia,  823. 

Podalyrien,  131. 

Podooarpus,  508. 
braoteata,  541 ;  neriifolia, 
54L 


Poinolaaa,  157. 

elata,  157 ;  regia,  157 ;  pul- 

cherrima,  157. 
PoinseUia, 

pyleherrima,  439. 
Poivrea, 

Roxburghiif  221. 
Polyalthia,  4. 

oerasoides,  5,  571 ;  longi- 

folia,  4 ;  saberosa,  5. 
Polygone»,  871. 
Polygonum. 

tmctorinm,  185. 
Pongamia,  153. 

glabra^  153;  macrophifUa, 

PopuluB,  472. 
alba,  478 ;  balsamifera,  476 ; 
canesoensy  474 ;  oiliata^475 ; 
diversifoltaf^Ji ;  euphrati- 
oa,  465,  474;  fattigiaia, 
472 ;  laurifolia.  476 ;  nigra, 
472 ;  pyramidaiis,  472 ;  sua- 
veolent,  476 ;  tremula,  474. 

Porana,  341. 
panioulata,  842. 

Poioqtieria. 
dumetorum,   273 ;   rigida, 
273 ;  uliffinoaa,  278. 

Pouzokia,  404. 
horboniea,  405 ;  ovalii,  405 ; 
Yiminea,  405. 

Premna,865. 
barbata,  867  ;  oordifoliay 
867 ;  glaberrima,  867 ;  her- 
baoea,  868;  integrifolia, 
866  ;  interrupta,  367  ; 
latifolia,  866;  micranUia, 
867 ;  mucronata,  366 ;  race- 
mosa,  367 ;  soandens,  367; 
temUifolia,  866;  miwmh 
866 ;  tomentoaa,  867. 

Prinsepia,  195. 
utilis,  196,575. 

ProBopis,  169. 
spioigera,  169;  Stephani- 
ana,  171. 

ProHvm. 
Gileadense,  eS, 

Pmnns,  190. 
Amygdalus,  190;  avneni- 
aca,  191 ;  avium,  198, 578 ; 
oaprioida,  195 ;  Ceranu, 
198  ;  Cerasus  -  Qriffithii, 
194  ;  cerasifera,  192 ;  oom- 
mums,  192  ;  rar.  dasy- 
carpa,  192  ;  divarioaUif 
192 ;  dametliea,  192 ;  Grif- 
fithitj  194 ;  humilis,  194; 
inntitia,  192  ;  japonica, 
194 ;  Mahaleb.  195,  575  ; 
Padus,  194 ;  persioa,  191, 
575 ;  prostrata,  198 ;  Pseu- 
docerasos,  194;  Puddum, 
194 ;  tpinota,  192 ;  tylva- 
tica,  lv4 ;  tomentosa,  194. 

Paenes. 


caprifioi,  419. 
Psidium,  m 


iva,   232  ;    jHmifemim, 
(2 ;  pyriferum,  282. 

Pterocarpus,  152. 
erinaoeuB,    153 ;    indicus, 
153 ;  Marsupium,  162 ;  san- 
talinus,  153. 

Pterooaipra. 
fraximfolia,  497. 

Pteroepermum,  85. 
aoenfolium,  85 ;  Janoeisfo- 
lium,  86 ;  semisagittatumj 
86. 

Pueraria,  141. 
tuberosa,  141. 

Panioa,  240. 
Granatum,  241. 

Putranjiva,  451. 
amblyocarpa,  451  ;    Roz- 
buxghii,  451. 

Pyrus,  208. 
Aria,  206 :  auonparia,  207  ; 
bacoata,  205  ;  commonis, 
203;  (>donia,  205;  foli- 
osa,  207 ;  germanioa,  206 ; 
Jaoqnemontiaaa,  20o ;  iu- 
maonentis,  206, 578 :  kuma' 
oni,  204  ;  laauUa,  206 ;  Ma- 
ins, 205  ;  Patkia,  204, 575 ; 
SorbuB,  207;  syriaca,  204  ; 
ursina,  206 ;  Tariolosa,  204, 
575 ;  veHita,  206. 

Querons,  477. 
acuminata,  489;  i£gilopB, 
485;  annnlata,  479,  487; 
armaia,  490 ;  augtriaea, 
485 ;  Ballota.  480 ;  Baloot, 
480,  578 :  calUprinoB,  487 ; 
Cerris,  485 ;  ooecifera,  487; 
dealbata,  489;  dilatata, 
482 ;  f encBtrata,  489 ;  ferox, 
490 ;  JorUmnda,  482 ;  Ilex, 
480,  578 ;  incana.  482 ;  in- 
f eotoria,  485 ;  lamelloaa, 
479,  488 ;  lanata,  481 ;  lan- 
oetefolia,  489;  lanuginosa, 
481;  lappaoea,  489;  lusi- 
tanioay  484 ;  Mirbeckii, 
484  ;  oocidentaliB,  486 ; 
pauoilamellosa,  488;  i)6d- 
unculata,  483 ;  per8ic% 
485 ;  fxdyaniAa.iSo ;  pseu- 
docoectfera,  487 ;  pseudo- 
Buber,  485 ;  pubescens, 
483;  Robur.  4&4;  aeme- 
carpifoliay  479 ;  semiser- 
rata,  488*;  serrata,  Roxb., 
487  j  serrata,  Thunb.,486; 
sesBiliflora,  483 ;  spicata, 
479,  489;  tgyamcOa,  489; 
Suber,  485;  Toza,  484; 
VaUonea,  485 ;  relatina, 
488. 

Quisqualis. 
indica,  220 ;  vUloaa,  220. 
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AadermacheitL 
amcma,     349;     gigantea, 
348  ;   Btricto,  848 ;   xylo- 
carpa,  348. 

Kandia,  272. 
dumetorum,    278:    looffi- 
spixia, '  274  ;   rigiaa,  278  ; 
ttricta,  274;  tetrasperma, 
272 ;  uliginosa,  273. 

Reptonia,  287. 
buxifolia,  287. 

Rhabdia,  341. 
fiuvialiB,  677 ;  glabra,  577 ; 
Borioea,  677 ;  yuninea,  341, 
577. 

RhamDe«,  84. 

RhamnuBf  91. 
oatharticus,  93 ;  hirmtus, 
92;  oleoides.  93;  persicua, 
98 ;  procumDens,  93 ;  pur- 
pureu8,91 ;  spathulfsfoliua, 
93 ;  triquetrus,  92 ;  viiiga- 
tu8,  92. 

Rhazva,  322. 
sincta,  322. 

Rhisophora,  217. 
Candelarta,217 ;  earycphyl- 
loidet,  219 ;  ooajugata,  218 ; 
gymnorhisa,  219;  Mangle, 
217;  mucronata,  217 ;  par- 
vijlora,  219. 

Rhizophoreas,  217. 

Rhododendron,  280. 
Anthopogon,  282,  676 ;  ar- 
boreum,  Bm.,  281 ;  arbo' 
ream,  Wight,  281 ;  oam- 
panulatum,  281  ;  lepido- 
tum,  282 ;  nilagiricum, 
281 ;  WaUiohii,  2^ 

Rhus,  117. 
acuminaia,  121, 122 ;  BueH- 
amela,  119;  coriaria,  120; 
Cotinus,  118,  674  ;  integer' 
rima,  122  ;  javanica,  119 ; 
jitglandifocia,  120 ;  Kakra^ 
singee,  122,  678 ;  mysoren- 
sia,  119;  parviAora,  119; 
punjabensiB,  120;  somial- 
ata,  119,  674 ;  suocedanea, 
121 ;  BylTOBtriB.  120 ;  velit- 
tinOf  118;  vemioifera,  120; 
vemiXf  120. 

RhyncKotpermum. 
jasminoidei,  327. 

Ribes,  213. 
€Mtmiiuitum,21i',  alpestre^ 
213 ;  glaciale,  214 ;  glavd- 
ulotum,  214;  Grossularia, 
218 ;  Himalenu,  Decaisne, 
216 ;  HifnaUntt,  Royle, 
218;  UptMiaehyum,  214; 
orientale,  214 ;  nigrum, 
216;  rubmm,  216;  viHo- 
sum,  214 ; '  Uva-orispa,  214. 

RicinuB. 
commaniB,  446. 

Rivta, 


KyTpQcraJUriftfrmU,  842 ;  or* 
nato,  848. 

LaJthenioL,  871. 

Rc^inia, 
Candida,  188;  tnacrapKylla, 
138. 

RondeUtia, 
ciftereoj  269 :  exterta,  268 ; 
Hnetona,  269. 

Roaa,  199. 
alba,  200;  Banksiie,  200; 
bracteata,  199;  Brunonii, 
201  ;  CaUndarum,  200  ; 
canina,  200 :  centif olia, 
200;  chinenni,  200;  da- 
masoena,  200 ;  eglan- 
teria,  1A)1  ;  Fortuniana, 
201;  fragrans,  200;  gal- 
lioa,  200 ;  glandvlifera^ 
200;  HoffmeisUri,203:  in- 
dioa.  200;  inermit,  200; 
inToIucrata,  199;  Letehen- 
atUHana,  201 ;  lutea,  20l ; 
Lyellii,  199 ;  macrophylla^ 
203;  microcarpa,  201 ;  mi- 
orophylla,  200;  moBchata, 
201 ;  multiilora,  201 ;  Noi- 
Bottiana,  200;  pimpinelli- 
foliis  202 :  pubeKeru,  201 ; 
Rapini,  200 ;  semperflorenB, 
200 ;  BemDorvirens,  201 ; 
Borioea,  202 ;  sinioa,  Aiton, 
201;  tiniea,  Linn.,  200; 
spinoBisBima.  202 :  sul- 
pnurea,  199 ;  Weobiana, 
202,  675. 

Rosaoen,  189. 

RottUra, 
dicoeca,    444 ;    mappoida, 
444;  laracoooa,  444;  tine- 
taria,  444. 

Rubiacese.  260. 

RubuB.  196. 
afllnifl,  676  ;  albeaems,  198 ; 
bifloniB,  198;  cordijfoliut, 
576 ;  discolor,  197 ;  ellipti- 
cut,  197 ;  flavua,  197,  ^6 ; 
frutioosuB,  197;  Ocwrteph'ul, 
197 ;  HamiUonianxu,  197  ; 
kirtui,  197  ;  hypargyroa, 
676;  laaiooarpuBy  198;  ma- 
cilentus,  199:  mytortiuit, 
198 ;  niveuB,  199  ;  panica>' 
latuB,  196;  pungent}  198; 
racemonu,lw;  raticulataa, 
197 ;  roseeflonu,  198  ;  ro- 
s8BfoliuB,  198 ;  rugosius, 
197;  tiliaceus,  196,  676; 
Wallickianut,  197. 

RutaoeiB,  46. 

Sabia,  116. 

oampannlata,  116, 674;  pa- 

niculata,  117,  674. 
Sabiaccos,  116. 
Saccharum. 


Sara,  548. 

Saocopetalum,  7. 
longiflorum,  7 ;  tomento- 
Bum,  7. 

Sageretia,  94. 
firandrethiana,  95;  oppo- 
Bitifolia,  95;  thee8an8,95, 
574. 

Saouertts, 
liumphii,  560. 

SaffUB,  560. 

Salicariea,  237. 

SalioinofB,  461. 

Salix,  461. 
acmophylla,  468 ;  aouti- 
f olia,  469 ;  agyptiaca,  464 ; 
alba,  466 ;  amygdalvna, 
464;  angusUf olia,  471;  ba- 
bylonica,  465  ;  Caprea, 
467  ;  daphnoides,  466,  469 ; 
dealbata,  464 ;  dmticulaia, 
466 ;  eleganB,  466  ;  flabel- 
larifl,  471 ;  fragUis,  466  ; 
glauoophylla,  467  ;  bast- 
ata,  467 ;  Hdix,  471  ; 
icMUutachya,  462;  incana, 
470 ;  insignifl,  470 ;  japon- 
ica.  466 ;  Kwnuummtit, 
46o ;  Ledebouriana,  471 ; 
Lindl^ana,  471 ;  Myrsini- 
tiB,  4/1 ;  nigricans,  467 ; 
odandra,  Del.,  464 ;  oe- 
tandra,  Sieb.,  464 ;  oxy- 
carpa,  471 ;  pendula,  465  ; 
pentandra,  464  ;  pnylioi- 
lolia,  467 ;  pofneraniea,  469; 
pruinota,  469 ;  purpurea, 
465,  471 ;  pycnostaohya, 
470 ;  pyrina,  463  ;  retuaa, 
471 ;  rubra,  471 ;  Russell- 
iana,  466 ;  Safsaf,  464 
Smitbiana,  470 ;  totrasper 
ma,  462 ;  triandra,  464 
▼iminalid,  470;  Wallich 
iana.  468. 

ScUmalia. 
MalaJbarica,  31,  578. 

Salvadora,  314. 
indiea,  Royle,  316 ;  indica, 
Wight,  815  ;  oleoides,  316 ; 
porsica,  Linn.,  816 ;  pcr- 
tioa,  T.  Anderson,  316 ; 
Siockni,  815. 

SalvadoraceoB,  814. 

Sambucus,  260. 
adnata,  676 ;  Ebulus,  260. 

Samydaoote,  242. 

Santalaoefo,  398. 

Santalum,  398. 
album,  898 ;  myrlifolium, 
89a 

SapindacesB,  103. 

Sapindus,  106. 
cuuminaMu,    107 ;    deter- 
gens,    107  :   emarginatun, 
107;  laurifolius,  106;  rvhigu 
nosut,  108 ;  Saponaria,  108. 
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Sapium. 

Icuxatam,    441  ;    indicum, 

441 ;    populifolium,    441 ; 

Bebiferum,  444. 
Sapoia, 

Aekr<u,2l88. 
SapotaoesB,  288. 
Saraoa,  166. 

indica,  166. 
Saroochlamys. 

pnlcherrima,  405. 
SarooooooOy  436. 

pruniformit,  448 ;  saligna, 

448 ;  trinervia,  448. 
Sassafras. 

ofiScinale,  876. 
Saurauia,  25. 

nepalensis*  25. 
Saxirrage»,  210. 
Schizandra. 

mndiiiora.  571. 
Scnleichera^  104. 

trijuga,  105. 
Schrebera,  805. 

pubesoezM,    805 ;    swieta- 

nioides,  576,  305. 
ScopoUa. 

acuUaUi,  46. 
Seourinega,  455. 

LeooopyruB,  456 ;  oboyata, 

455. 
Stnna. 

aurieulata,  165 ;  offieiruUit, 

166;  obtiua,  165. 
Semeoarpus,  124. 

ADacardium,  124. 
Sequoia. 

gigantea,    504 ;     semper- 

▼irens,  504. 
Sesbaoia,  187. 

fiDgyptiaoa,   137 ;    grandi- 

flora,  137. 
Shorea,  26. 

laocifera,  26 ;  robusta,  26. 
SimarubeaB,  68. 
Sipkonanthiu. 

indica,  864. 
SiphonicL 

orazUieMU,  445. 

myrt^olium,  398. 
Skimmiay  50. 

Laureola,  50,  572. 
Sodada, 

deeidua,  14. 
Solanes,  845. 
Sonneratia,  242. 

aoida,  242. 
Sophora,  182. 

alopeouroides,  133;    Grif- 

fithii,   133;   mollis,    132; 

Moorcroftiana,  133. 
Sophoree,  131. 
Sorbut, 

^na,206. 
Sovmlda,  71. 

febrifuga,  71^  578. 


Spathodea,  848. 

anuana,  849 ;  crispa,  850 ; 

falcata,  850;  Rozburgbii, 

850;  zylocarpa,  849. 
SpatholoboB,  143. 

Bozburghii,  148. 
Spdnnadlotyoii. 

azureuTn,  278;  nuiveoleiu, 

278. 
SplUgerhera, 

macrottachya,  403. 
Spondias.  128. 

Mangirera,  128. 
SpondieeB,  117. 
Sponia,  429. 

orieutalis,    430 ;     polito- 

ria,    430;    Telutina,   430; 

Wightii,  430. 
Stauntonia, 

anauttifolio^  571 ;  lattfolia, 

Staphylea,  114. 

Bumalda,  115;    oolchica, 

115;    Emodi,    114,    574; 

pinnata,  115 :  trifolia,  115. 
Stephegyne,  262. 

diversifolta.    263 ;    parvi- 

folia,  262. 
Stephania. 

rotunda,  571. 
Steroulia,  32. 

oolorata,    84;   urens,  38; 

viU08a,82;  WaUichii,^. 
SterouliaoefB,  82. 
Stereospermam,  851. 

chelonoides,  852;  suayeo- 

leus,  851. 
StUago. 

diandfu,  447. 
SiiUingia. 

hiTnalayentu,  441 ;  Ubifera, 

441. 
StranyiBBia,  210. 

glauoescens,  210. 
Streblus,  410. 

asper,  410. 
Stryohnos,  317. 

Nuz-Tomioa,    317 ;    pota- 
torum, 817 ;  Tieute,  818. 
^yloditcus, 

trtfolialuSt  446. 
Styraoen,  298. 
Swietenia,  70. 

ChloroxyUm,  74, 678 ;  febri- 

Juga,  71 ;  Mahagoni,  70. 
Sycomorut.  , 

antiquofUiHf  419. 
Symplooos,  299. 

oratffigoides,  299;  Hamfl- 

toniana,  801 :  nenrosa,  301, 

576 ;  panioulata,  299 ;  po- 

lystaobya,  800 ;  raoemosa, 

800 ;     ramo8issima»    299. 

576;  8pioata,800. 
SyriDga.  306. 

fimodi.306;  per8ioa,806; 

▼ulgaris,  807. 


Smgium, 
Jambola 


fambolanum,  238;  neno' 
tum^  234;  adicifolivm,  234. 

Tabemaemontana,  822. 

coronaria,  322 ;  utilis,322. 
T»da,  609. 
Tamarindus,  163. 

indloa,  163. 
Tamarisoiiiea,  20. 
Tamariz,  20. 

articulatSy  22;  dioioa,  21 

ericoides.  572;  gallica,  20 

indica,  20;  orienialis,  22 

Pallaaii,   21;  salina,   572 

stricta,  572. 
Taxinen,  503. 
Tazodiece,  5^  504. 
TcLxotrophit, 

Boxburahii,  411. 
Tazus,  539. 

baocata,  589 ;  nHcifera,  539 ; 

WaUichiana,  539. 
Teooma^  852. 

undulata,  352. 
Teeomella, 

undtUata.  352. 
Teotona^  854. 

grandiB,  354. 
Tephrosia. 

Candida,  188. 
TerebifUkacea,  117. 
Terminalia,  222. 

Arjuna,  224;  bellerica,222 

B^rryi,  224;  Chebula,  223 

oitrina, 228:  coriaceaf  225 

erenuUUa,  225ialabra,  224 

paniculata,    2^;    tomen- 

tosa,  225^  576 ;  tomentella, 

576. 
TemBtroemiaoes,  24. 
Tetrameles. 

OnihamiaTui,  245;    nadi* 

flora,  245. 
Tetranthera,  879. 

apetakt,  379;  bifaria,  883; 

Doshia,  881 ;  frutioosa,  879 ; 

Klabrata,  379;  lawuffinota, 

382;  laurifolia,  379;  macro- 

phylla,  880 ;  monopetala, 

880 ;  oblmuM,  381 ;  Pana- 

monja.  879;  pulekerrima, 

883;  RM^rgkii,  279,677; 

tomentosa,  380. 
ThamnocalamuB,  568. 

Falconen,    568;     spaihi- 

florus,  568. 
Tkea, 

Bokea,  25 ;  chmemii,  25 ; 

viridis,  25. 
Theepesia. 

Lampas,  28,  572;   popul- 

nea,  448,  572. 
Thuja. 

articulata,  535 ;  oritnUUis, 

534. 
ThymelaooA,  884. 
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Tilia. 

europaBa,  86. 
TiliaoeiB,  36. 
Tiliaoora,  10. 

racemoaa,  10. 
Tinospora,  8. 

ooraifolia,  8,  671. 
Toddalia. 

aouleata,  46. 
TraohycarpuB,  547. 
Trewia,  443 ;  maeroiiaehya, 

443 ;  nadiflora,  448. 
Trickaunu. 

erifcoides,  572. 
Triopterit. 

inaica,  45. 
Traphit. 

cupera,  410 ;  tpinosa,  Koxb. , 

411 ;  tpinoM,  Wall.,  425  ; 

spinota,  Willd.  401. 
Ttuga,  525. 

UlmaoetB.  400. 

Ulmus,  431. 
oampestris,  438 ;  ^tua, 
Hb.  Wall.,  432;  effusa, 
Willd.,  482;  erosa,  432; 
integrifolia,  481 ;  montana, 
433;  parvifolia,  484;  pedunr 
culata,  432  ;  joumilaf  433  ; 
suberosa,     438 ;    virffcUa, 

'  Bozb.,  434;  rii^ta, 
Wall.,  484;  Wallichiana, 
432. 

Urceola. 
elastica,  820. 

UrottigmOy  411,  412. 
hengalente,  418;  cordifoli- 
«m,  416;  dattycarpum,  414; 
elasiicum,  418;  infectoriwn, 
414;  hcaretf  418;  mygorente, 
414;  obvertum,  414;  odora- 
turn,  418  ;  oi9oideuin,  417  ; 
pei'teoifoHum,  414 ;  puifar- 
um,  ill ;  Pseudo  -  Benja- 
mineum,  415 ;  Pteudo- 
Tiela,  415;  religiomm,  415; 
Tjakela,  414  ;  Tjiela,  415  ; 
taiMntosum,  414;  Wig/Ui- 
anum,  414. 

Urtica. 
bieolor,  405;  erentt^o^a,  404; 
dioioa,  404;  frutetcent,  406; 
lieterophylia,  Roxb.,  404  { 
heterophylla,  Willd.,  404; 
maercfphylla,  408 ;  ntwa, 
402;  j^ndulificra,  403; 
pulcherrima,  405 ;  Puya, 
406;  ruguloia^  403;  icaltrd' 
la,  403;  tenactsnma,  402. 

Urticaoesd,  400. 

Urtioes,  400. 


CTvarui. 
eera«>u2e«,  5 ;  Umgifolia,  5; 
#uieroja,  5  ;  tom^TttoM,  7 ; 
villasa,  6. 

Vacdniev,  279. 
Vacoiniam,  279. 
MyrtiUus,  279. 

^omeiuma,  180. 

Vahea. 
grummifera,  820. 

VaUaris,  827. 
diohotoma,  827. 

Vateria. 
iiidioa,26. 

Ventilago,  96. 
bombaieDaiB.  96 ;   oalyou- 
lata,  96,  574  ;  maderaspa- 
taoa,  Gert.,  96 ;  maderti- 
tpatatM,  Roxb.,  96. 

Verbenacese),  858. 

Viburnum,  257. 
acuminatum,  260 ;  capUd- 
latum,  259 ;  ooriaceum,  269 ; 
ootinifoUum,  258,  576 ;  cy- 
Imdrieum,  259 ;  enibesoens, 
258;  fostens,  259,  576; 
grandifiorum,  259;  iiiTola- 
cratum,  258 ;  lAiitana,  258 ; 
MvUaha,  258,  576;  nenro- 
Bum,  259;  OpuluB,  257; 
polycarpum,  258;  puncta- 
tum,  260;  Btellolatum,  258, 
576;  Tinus,  257;  Wigktia- 
num,  258. 

VioieeB,  181. 

Villebmnea. 
frateecens,  406. 

ViBOum,  892. 
album,  892 ;  ariiculatum, 
893;  attenuatum,394;  beii' 
gaXenae,  393;  oompressum, 
394;  dichotomum,^9i\  faX- 
caiwm,  393 ;  moniliforme, 
393  ;  monoicum,  393  ;  ori- 
entale,  893;  Oxycedri^Zdi; 
tUllatum,  892 ;  varticUla' 
turn,  898. 

ViHania^ 
robwta.  810. 

Yitex,  369. 
Agnus-castus.  370 ;  altis- 
Bima,  870  ;  f  bkohr,  869  ; 
incisa^  369 ;  Leuoozjion, 
370  ;  Negundo,  869,  577  ; 
trifolia,  370. 

VitiB,  97. 
adnata,  100,  674;  capreo- 
lata,  101 ;   oarnoBa,  101 ; 
bimalayana,  100.  574  ;  in- 
dioa,  100,  574 ;  Labnisca, 


574 ;  laoata,  99,  574 ;  Ian- 
ceolaria.  101,  574;  lati- 
folia,  99,  574;  parvifolia, 
99,  574 ;  quadrangularis, 
100 ;  rugoBa,  99  ;  tomen- 
tosa,  101;  Tinifera,  98, 
574 ;  Tulpina,  574. 
VoUameria. 
fminota,  364;  infortuiuiUi, 
863 ;  terraia,  864. 


WaUiobia^  549. 

oaryotoideB,   550 ;    densi- 

flora,  649. 
WeUiiCi/taiiia. 

gigantea,  604. 
WelwitBohia,  500. 
Wendlandia.  268. 

exBerta,    268 ;    puberula, 

576  ;  tinctoria,  269,  576. 
WikBtroBmia,  386. 

caneteeM,  386;  salicifolia, 

386 ;  Tii^ta,  886. 
Willughbeia. 

eduIiB,  320;  Martabaniea, 

320,  578. 
Woodfordia,  287. 

floribunda,  238. 
Wrightia,  323. 

coooinea,  325;  mollitsima, 

823;  Roaii,  324;  tinotoria, 

824;  tomentosa,  823;  Wal- 

UohU,  824. 

Ximenia. 

asgyptiaea,  59. 
Xylia,  171. 

dolabriformiB.  171. 
XvlOBUUL  17, 19. 

longifolium,  19. 
Xylosteum, 

tpinosum,  255;    puijmra' 

tcent,  255. 

Zantboxylee,  46,  58. 

Zanthoxylum,  46. 
alatum,  47,  572 ;    Clava- 
HerouliB,  47 ;  kostUe,  47  ; 
oxyphyllum,  47. 

ZixyphuB,  84. 
Caracu^ta, 90;  dliptiea,90i 
fitxuota,  85 ;  Jloribunda,  91 ; 
Jujuba,  86,  576;  hysu- 
drioa, 87, 578 ;  laHfolui, 89  ; 
LotuB,  89;  microphylla,S8\ 
Napeea,  86 ;  nummularia, 
88  ;  nitida,  85  ;  CEnoplia, 
86;  oppogiiifolia,  95;  oxv- 
phvlla,  85 ;  rogoBa,  89  ; 
Spina-Christi,  87 ;  Tulgaria, 
85;  xylopyra,  90. 
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